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A  STORY  OF  REAL  LIFE  ON  THE  PRAIRIES. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  PRAIRIE   BRIGANDS. 

FARMER  WOODS  was  discon- 
tented and  idle,  and  Satan  finds 
temptations  for  the  dissatisfied  and 
work  for  the  unemployed.  If  he  had 
been  busy,  discontent  might  have 
spent  itself  in  complaint;  but  being 
also  idle,  his  inward  and  outward  con- 
dition conspired  to  render  him  an  easy 
prey  to  the  seductions  of  vice  and 
crime,  which  he  who  seeks  may  find, 
as  well  on  the  prairie  as  in  the  city. 
The  smallest  village  contains  those 
who  are  vicious  and  criminal,  though 
the  good  citizen  often  wakes  to  the 
knowledge  that  he  has  really  bad 
neighbors  only*under  the  crash  of  a 
great  crime. 

There  were  two  or  three  men  in 
Buntingville  who  had  little  apparent 
business,  and  yet  did  not  seem  to  lack 
the  means  of  living  as  comfortably  as 
their  fellows.     Small  scandal,'  which 


cleanliness,  he  will  never  lack  gener- 
ous friends  to  tell  him  where  to  scrub, 
while  one  may  be  as  dirty  as  he  pleases 
if  he  is  never  caught  trying  to  wash 
himself. 

These  men  flitted  about  in  the  town 
and  country.  They  drank,  gambled, 
kept  fast  horses,  dickered  in  watches, 
jewelry,  and  buggies,  and  paid  more 
promptly  than  anybody  else  for  what 
they  purchased.  A  detective  police 
would  have  ferretted  out  the  secret  of 
their  lives  in  twenty -four  hours.  Bunt- 
ingville  did  not  even  suspect  them. 
To  this  fraternity  of  rogues,  Stevens, 
who  evidently  had  some  private 
schemes  to  prosecute,  joined  himself, 
and  soon  became  their  leader.  To  this 
choice  society  he  introduced  Jacob 
Woods. 

Woods  first  discovered  that  they 
were  pleasant  fellows ;  then,  that  he 
had  made  a  splendid  trade  of  his  gray 
mare  for  an  almost  perfect  horse  ;  later, 
that,  they  kept  excellent  liquor,  and 
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—  perhaps  with  a  friend  —  and  spent 
the  next  day  as  the  last. 

Mrs.  Woods  sorrowed  and  worked. 
Billy  had  become  the  male  head  of  the 
family,  and  under  his  mother's  direc- 
tions performed  wonders ;  but  nothing 
could  stay  the  progress  of  the  farm  to 
general  disorder.  Winter  had  come 
again,  and  little  preparation  had  been 
made  for  the  cold  season.  One  morn- 
ing Woods  rolled  out  of  his  bed  late, 
still  feeling  the  effects  of  a  night's  ca- 
rouse, of  which  his  own  once  quiet 
house  had  been  the  scene.  The  faith- 
ful wife,  who  had  for  hours  been  busy 
with  her  hundred  toils,  tremblingly 
approached  him. 

"  Jake,  we  have  no  wood.  Billy  can 
only  cut  and  carry  the  limbs,  and  he 
says  he  cannot  find  any  more  this  side 
of  the  run.  I  cut  wood  for  last  night 
and  this  morning  myself,  but  the  last 
stick  is  in  the  stove,  and  I  can  't  leave 
the  children  now.  Do,  Jake,  haul  up 
some  wood  to-day.  It  is  getting  so 
cold,  and  the  house  has  not  been 
banked  up  this  winter,  and  the  win- 
dows are  broken,  and  the  boards  off 
on  the  north  side  " 

"  Hold  on,  Nance,  that  'U  do ;  quite 
enough,  I  vow.     Here,  Bill !  Bill/  " 

"The  poor  boy  is  out  feeding  the 
stock.  Do  n't  ask  him  to  get  wood, 
I  'm  sure  he  can  't" 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Nance ;  I  reck- 
on I  know  my  business.     Liz !   Liz  /  " 

"  Liz  has  gone  over  to  Swin ton's  to 
borrow  a  ham  for  dinner.  You  said 
there  'd  be  some  men  here,  and  there 
was  not  a  pound  of  meat  in  the  house." 

"  A  pretty  how  d'  ye  do !  Send  for 
old  Smith  to  kill  some  of  the  hogs 
down  there.    Johnny !  Johnny  /  " 

"Johnny  is  watering  the  horses; 
trying  to  chop  a  hole  in  the  ice  down 
at  the  branch ;  I'm  so  afraid  he  '11 
freeze  his  fingers ! " 

At  this  instant  two  younger  children, 


"  Now,  Nance,  I  always  told  you 
that  you  had  no  sense.  You  send 
these  little  brats  out  to  dig  up  chips 
from  under  the  snow,  and  there 's  the 
west  end  of  the*  barn  full  of  better 
wood^than  you  ever  burned.  Liz,  go 
down  to  the  barn  and  tell  Bill  to  bring 
up  a  basket  of  that  last  year's  corn  in 
the  west  end  of  the  barn  to  make  a 
fire  with.  Now  you  see,  wife,  what 
comes  of  having  a  little  mother  wit." 

"  Burn  the  corn !  Jake,  that  *s  worse- 
than  letting  the  catde  destroy  the 
wheat.  Oh  me !  what  shall  we  come 
to  next  ?" 

"  Can  't  say,  Nance.  But  I  'm  not 
fool  enough  to  cut  wood  and  let  the 
corn  rot  in  the  barn.  I  've  got  more 
than  I  can  feed;  all  the  neighbors 
have,  too.  *T  won't  pay  to  haul  to 
market ;  spile  before  next  year.  Better 
burn  it  and  save  elbow  grease.  Come, 
give  me  some  breakfast.  Here 's  a 
couple  of  X's ;  money  makes  the  mare 
go.  Get  Smith  to  kill  some  pork  and 
beef;  I  brought  some  coffee  home  last 
night.  Brighten  up,  Nance  ;  we  '11 
come  out  all  right,  yet." 

The  wife  did  not  take  the  money. 
She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
said: 

14  Where  did  you  get  that,  Jake  ?  I 
am  sure  you  've  sold  nothing  off  the 
farm.  Oh,  Jake!  I  have  such  awful 
dreams  !  I  dreamed  last  night  that 
you  gave  me  two  bills,  and  they  had 
blood  on  them." 

The  farmer  shivered,  but  rallied  and 
said  playfully : 

"  Suppose  you  look  at  these ;  I  reck- 
on there  's  no  blood  on  'em.  Them  *s 
none  of  your  red  -  dogs,  but  genuine 
down  -  easters.  'Pon  my  soul,  I  begin 
to  believe  Yankees  are  good  for  some- 
thing; they  make  good  money  any- 
how—  ef  they  did  not  hang  on  to  it 
like  death  and  damnation." 

The  wife  had  nervously  taken  the 
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The  farmer  turned  pale.  The  wife 
eyed  him  keenly,  trembling  in  every 
limb. 

"  There  can 't  be  any  blood,  Nance. 
I  got  the  bills  from  Fred  Stevens,  last 
night ;  I  did  n't  mean  to  tell  you,  but 
he  lent  me  the  money.  I  'm  sure  Fred 
came  honestly  by  them." 

He  stooped  and  picked  up  the  bills, 
but  dropped  them  instantly,  and  shiv- 
ered and  reeled  on  his  feet.  He  sat 
down  and  looked  at  the  stove,  mutter- 
ing: 

"  Worse  than  I  thought.  Can  it  be 
Fred  's  done  worse  than  he  told  me  ?  " 

For  some  seconds  there  was  silence. 
The  children  now  coming  in,  looked 
on,  wondering.  The  wife  leaned  on 
the  bedpost  and  wept  The  farmer 
went  on  muttering : 

"  Blood !  It  can  't  be  blood.  Pick- 
ing up  traps  and  horses  is  bad  enough. 
But  blood!  That's  more'n  I  bar- 
gained for." 

The  wife  did  not  seem  to  hear ;  the 
children  could  only  wonder.  He 
turned  round  at  length  and  picked  up 
the  bills.  The  first  had  across  the 
centre  a  faded  red  stain  that  might  be 
blood ;  but  it  never  would  have  excited 
the  suspicion  in  any  one  but  a  distrust- 
ful wife  or  a  husband  already  commit- 
ted to  courses  his  conscience  disap- 
proved. The  first  shock  over,  the 
farmer  rallied.  He  began  to  see  that 
the  stain  was  not  necessarily  blood ;  it 
might  result  from  a  great  many  things. 
He  had  foolishly  betrayed  himself  by 
his  childishness,  and  became  corre- 
spondingly angry. 

"A  pretty  scene  we're  making! 
Here,  you  brats,  off  to  school  with 
you ;  and  Nance,  put  on  your  break- 
fast Bill,  saddle  the  sorrel  and  bring 
him  up  here." 

The  poor  wife  lifted  herself  from  her 
bent  posture  over  the  bedpost,  so  hea- 
vy, so  hopeless,  so  cold  and  benumbed 
with  that  terrible  shock;  but  present 
duty  is  a  true  friend  to  the  unfortunate. 
So  God  often  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb — giving  it  need  of  exer- 
cise. 


"  The  children  must  have  breakfast, 
and  their  dinners  are  not  put  up  yet" 

She  spoke  with  routine  calmness, 
and  went  about  her  tasks.  She  gave 
them  food,  put  about  them  the  coarse 
outer  garments  her  own  hands  had 
made,  kissed  each  more  tenderly  than 
.  she  had  ever  done  before  since  infan- 
cy, checked  their  wonder,  and  hurried 
them  out  of  the  door,  breakfasted,  pro- 
vided with  dinner,  and  dressed  all  in 
the  space  of  fifteen  minutes. 

At  the  door,  she  whispered  to  Lizzie, 
"  Come  back  after  you  take  the  child- 
ren down  to  the  schoolhouse.  Billy 
can  go  after  them  to-night.  I  want 
you  with  me  to-day." 

She  felt  the  need  of  something  on 
which  to  lean,  and  turned  instinctively 
to  her  oldest  daughter.  It  was  a  frail 
rce<J,  but  it  could  bear  a  part  of  the 
weight. 

The  breakfast  soon  smoked  upon 
the  board.  The  husband  ate  in  silence; 
the  wife  went  about  the  house,  feeling 
crushed  under  a  great  burden,  puzzling 
her  dull  brain  for  some  help  in  her  ter- 
rible misfortune.  But  no  relief  came. 
She  was  stunned,  and  might  never 
come  back  to  her  former  life ;  but  at  all 
events,  must  for  hours  live  in  only  a 
semi  -  consciousness.  Woods  finished 
his  meal,  lit  his  pipe,  and  put  on  his 
overcoat.  He  fumbled  over  the  but- 
tons longer  than  usual ;  he  was  evi* 
dently  taking  a  resolution.  At  length 
he  spoke : 

"  Now,  Nance,  this  business  is  not 
half  so  bad  as  you  think ;  but  mind 
what  I  tell  you,  old  girl.  Hold  your 
tongue  about  this,  if  you  know  what 's 
good  for  you." 

"  Jake,  you  can  't  hurt  me,  or  fright- 
en me  any  more." 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  know  what  *s 
good  for  the  children." 

Life  came  back  at  that  challenge. 
The  blood  rushed  scarlet  into  her  face, 
her  bosom  heaved  and  her  breath 
came  thick  and  constrained. 
,  "  Yes !  poor  children !  poor  child- 
ren ! "  And  then  she  clutched  his  coat 
and  convulsively  grasped  his  hand. 
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"  Promise  me  one  thing,  or  I  shall 
be  desperate." 

"  What  must  I  promise  ?  " 

"  That  the  children  shall  not  know, 
shall  not  help,  shall  not  learn,  in  your 
new  trade.  Leave  them  to  me  —  all  I 
have  in  the  world  ;  do  n't  teach  them 
your  •  wit*  as  you  call  it." 

The  wife's  vulnerable  point  had  a 
counterpart  in  Woods. 

•*  No,  you  fool,  I  '11  not  teach  them 

to  be  bad.     D it,  I  do  n't  mean  to 

be  bad  myself.  You  're  such  a  ninny, 
Nance ! " 

"  But  promise  me,  Jake  !  " 

'•  I  promise,  then.  Have  it  to  suit 
you.  Only  do  n't  be  a  goose  any  more, 
mistaking  tobacco  juice  for  blood.  I 
suppose  I  must  get  bills  right  out  of  the 
mill  for  you  after  this." 

"  No,  Jake;  bring  me  none  of  your 
money ;  I  '11  manage  somehow." 

She  turned  away  and  went  silently 
about  her  tasks.  There  was  so  much 
to  do !    The  farmer  rode  off  as  usual. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  LETTER. 

William  Simpson  sat  in  his  room  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Buntingville 
hotel,  holding  in  his  hands  a  letter 
written  in  a  feminine  hand.  The  pe- 
rusal of  it  seemed  to  have  disturbed 
him.  The  careless  ease  which  usually 
sat  gracefully  upon  him  was  replaced 
by  a  look  of  bewilderment.  The  rosy 
face  was  made  for  joy,  for  hilarity,  and 
for  love ;  but  it  could  ill  express  any 
deep  concern.  Nor  had  he  such  a 
feeling ;  it  was  simply  astonishment. 
He  re-read  the  last  lines  of  the  letter : 

"  I  have  found  it  so  hard  to  tell  you 
this.  No  one  else  knows  it  now ;  but 
1  cannot  hope  to  conceal  it  long.  I  have 


would  gladly  exchange  my  lot  for  a 
death  without  sin.    Do  come  to  me. 
"  Lilly." 

He  laid  down  the  note  on  the  table 
and  tried  to  think  ;  but  he  was  so  un- 
accustomed to  the  exercise  that  he  grew 
more  confused  and  uncertain.  He  read 
the  note  for  the  third  time,  and  mut- 
tered to  himself : 

11  She  wants  me  to  marry  her ;  is  a 
plaguey  nice  girl;  I  like  her;  why 
should  n't  I  splice  to  her?" 

There  was  a  rap  at  the  door.  He 
said  '•  Come  in,"  without  raising  his 
eyes.     Fred  Stevens  walked  in. 

"  How  are  you,  Bill  ?  " 

Simpson  looked  up,  but  did  not  re- 
ply. The  surprise  of  being  in  a  real 
difficulty  had  shocked  him  out  of  his 
wonted  cordiality.  Stevens  walked  up 
to  the  table  and  eyed  the  young  man 
closely. 

"  Melancholy,  eh  ?  Well,  you  are 
under  conviction ;  the  epidemic  pre- 
vails just  now.  Better  go  down  to  the 
log  church  and  enlist  among  the 
mourners.  You  will  pass  for  a  true 
penitent." 

"  I  am." 

"  So  ho  !  I  can  give  a  good  guess  at 
another  penitent.    Shall  I  try  ?  " 

"  If  you  like." 

"  Well,  then,  here  goes.  It  *s  Lill 
Jones." 

Simpson  turned  scarlet,  and  dropped 
Lilly's  letter  upon  the  floor.  The  ad- 
venturer picked  it  up  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket.  Simpson  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  grasped  the  coat  of  Stevens. 

"  Come,  Fred,  this  is  too  bad.  Give 
me  back  my  letter.  You  carry  your 
jokes  too  far." 

Stevens  thrust  the  young  man  back 
into  his  chair,  saying : 

11  This  is  no  joke,  Bill.    You  are  in 
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"  And  I  '11  collect  the  crowd  and 
read  the  letter.  I  've  no  doubt  it  will 
be  very  entertaining.  After  that  we  '11 
put  it  to  vote,  and  if  the  majority  de- 
cides that  you  are  to  have  the  letter, 
I  '11  fork  over.  Call  the  landlord  and 
be to  you." 

The  adventurer  sat  down  in  the  best 
chair,  and  putting  his  feet  on  the  table, 
fixed  his  sharp  cold  eyes  on  his  victim. 
Simpson  trembled,  and  turned  alter- 
nately pale  and  red,  but  could  not 
summon  force  to  speak. 

"  Come,  now,  Bill ;  it 's  of  no  use  to 
sulk.  Trust  me,  and  find  out,  for  once 
in  your  life,  what  it  is  to  have  a  true 
friend.  The  letter  is  safe  in  my  pock- 
et, and  it  would  n't  be  in  yours  ;  Mrs. 
Grundy  would  have  it  in  three  days,  if 
you  kept  it." 

Simpson  opened  the  stove-door,  say- 
ing :  "  Put  it  in  the  stove,  then ;  that 
will  be  safer  yet." 

11  So  ho  !  We  get  on,  my  hearty.  It 
does  contain  some  things  you  would  n't 
like  this  virtuous  public  to  know  ? 
Well,  I  shall  not  publish  it,  unless  you 
make  me.  But  it 's  too  precious  to  be 
burned." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Fred  ?  What 
do  you  want  ? " 

"  First,  some  proof  that  you  trust 
me." 

"  Stealing  a  letter  that  way  is  a 
strange  way  to  get  a  fellow's  confi- 
dence." 

"  Rather  original,  yes.  The  fact  is, 
I  'm  original  all  over,  a  regular  genius, 
born  under  the  luckiest  star  on  the 
blue  bed  -  quilt  that  we  all  sleep  under. 
Zounds  !  Nobody  else  would  have  got 
such  a  sweet  little  true  -  love  letter  into 
the  wrong  pocket.  It 's  genius,  Bill ; 
better  get  under  my  protection." 

The  young  man  drew  a  long  breath, 
and  lifted  his  eyes. 

"Suppose  I  trust  you,  what  next?" 

"  Then  we  come  to  secondly.  You 
are  in  a  scrape ;  I  can  help  you  out  of 
it;  I  '11  do  it  on  one  condition." 

"And  what  is  the  condition  ?" 

"That  brings  us  to  thirdly,  lastly, 
and  finally,  viz. :  I  keep  your  secret ; 


you  shall  keep  mine.  I  help  you;  you 
shall  help  me.  In  short,  we  form  an 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  ce- 
mented by  a  regular  everlasting  friend- 
ship. Damon  and  Pythias  were  noth- 
ing to  it.  To  begin  with,  give  us  a 
drink." 

"  You  know  they  keep  no  liquor  in 
this  house." 

"Oh,  I  had  forgotten.  The  liquor 
is  down  cellar,  and  I  'm  not  initiated. 
All  right;  I  carry  the  creature  with 
me.  Here  's  some  prime  old  Monon- 
gahela ;  good  for  repentant  sinners, 
prospective  fathers,  and  horse  thieves." 

The  young  man  leaped  up,  and  with 
his  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets,  ex- 
claimed, 

"  Horse  thieves !  " 

"  Sit  down,  Bill ;  you  are  excited. 
I  'd  like  to  know  how  much  worse  a 

horse  thief  is  than  the villain 

who  has  seduced  the  prettiest  girl  in 
Buntingville  —  at  least  the  prettiest 
when  one  is  out  of  it." 

The  young  man  shrunk  back  into 
his  seat  and  leaned  his  head  on  the 
table.     Stevens  went  on  : 

"  A  horse  thief  steals  horses ;  a  horse 
is  worth  in  this  region,  say  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  I  suppose  you  can  tell 
me  the  exact  money  value  of  a  girl's 
good  name.     What  did  you  pay  ?  " 

Simpson  sprang  to  his  feet  and  dealt 
the  adventurer  a  blow  that  rolled  him 
over  on  the  floor.  In  his  fall  he  over- 
turned the  table  and  two  or  three 
chairs.  The  noise  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  landlord,  who  was  passing 
through  the  hall  without,  and  Stevens 
had  hardly  regained  his  feet  when  the 
publican  came  rushing  in.  Seeing  the 
chairs  and  table  rolled  together  on  the 
floor,  he  asked 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Simp- 
son?" 

Stevens  replied. 

"  Only  a  little  spree  of  ours.  By  the 
way,  we  have  spilled  our  Monongahe- 
la;  here's  a  dollar,  landlord;  you 
know  the  rest ;  we  are  all  tight ;  hurry 
it  up." 

"  But  vou  know " 
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"  Yes, it,  I  know  the  liquor  is 

kept  down  cellar,  and  good  fellows 
like  Bill  and  myself  can  get  the  cellar 
open  with  those  silver  keys.  Bring 
me  the  best  you  have,  or  I  '11  have 
your  house  searched  to  -  morrow  by  a 
vigilance  committee,  headed  by  the 
ladies  of  the  town.  We  did  a  nice 
thing  that  way  over  at  Patriot  City  last 
week.  The  landlord  of  the  Eagle 
swore  he  had  n't  a  drop ;  we  got  a  man 
drunk  as  the  devil  on  a  flask  that  I  al- 
ways carry ;  we  exhibited  him,  and  got 
up  a  row  ;  the  upshot  of  it  was  that 
the  women  gutted  the  premises  of  our 
virtuous  host,  next  day.  The  streets 
ran  with  prime  good  whiskey.  You 
see,  I  'm  posted." 

The  landlord  went  off  for  the  liquor. 
Stevens  turned  to  Simpson. 

44  Now,  young  one,  I  might  resent 
that  little  tumble;  but  I  won't  You 
shall  see  that  1  have  one  of  the  Christ- 
ian virtues  that  is  very  rarely  practiced. 
I  '11  forgive  you ;  here,  shake  hands." 

"  No,  give  me  my  letter,  or  I  '11  pro- 
claim you  as  a  horse  thief." 

"  And  I  '11  proclaim  you  as  the  sedu- 
cer of  Lill  Jones.  I  can  prove  my 
charge,  and  you  can  't  prove  yours." 

Simpson  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
then  said : 

"  Well;  I  deserve  it  all ;  I  shall  go 
to-morrow  and  marry  the  girl.  That 
will  make  all  square." 

"  Yes,  and  a  little  more  than  square. 
The  community  will  be  feasted  on 
scandal  for  a  whole  month.  Gossip  is 
so  sweet!  Buntingville  has  not  had 
such  a  delicious  bit  of  it  since  the  town 
was  born.  Pshaw,  Bill !  you  are  not 
such  a  fool.  Respect  the  feelings  of 
the  girl  at  all  events ;  do  n't  break  her 
heart  while  you  pretend  to  mend  her 
character." 
,  Simpson  burst  into  tears.    The  very 


could  suffer  if  he  did  not  marry  her.  It 
seemed  hard  that  he  could  not  quietly 
repair  his  wrong.  He  did  not  know 
that  every  wrong  is  by  nature  irrepara- 
ble. Diseases  are  said  to  b'e  cured, 
but  they  subtract  from  the  vital  force 
of  the  patient  somewhat  that  can  never 
be  regained.  So  wrongs  are  said  to  be 
repaired ;  but  they  are  in  reality  only 
partially  compensated  or  atoned,  while 
they  themselves  remain.  He  did  not 
know  that  nature  abhors  secrets,  and 
sooner  or  later  spews  them  out  in  the 
market  place  or  proclaims  them  upon 
the  housetops.  He  began  to  reconcile 
himself  to  the  notion  of  taking  the  cir- 
cuitous method  of  self -extrication. 

Stevens  watched  him  narrowly, 
seeming  to  read  what  was  passing  in 
his  mind. 

"  You  are  coming  round,  I  see ;  that 
is  a  sensible  youth.  This  comes  of 
having  a  Christian  to  deal  with.  Here 
is  the  landlord  wjth  the  liquor ;  let 's 
drink  to  eternal  friendship." 

The  landlord  entered  and  placed  a 
bottle  on  the  table.  He  retired  to  the 
door  and  stopped  with  his  hand  on  the 
knob. 

44 1  hope,  gentlemen,  you  will  not 
blab  about  this  ? " 

44 Oh,  no,  my  good  fellow;  but  on 
one  condition,  mind.  You  are  not  to 
blab  either.  That 's  fair.  I  may  want 
a  favor  or  two,  by  and  bye.  You  '11 
throw  such  little  matters  in,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

44  If  1  can  be  of  use  ;  at  your  service, 
sir ! " 

When  the  publican  went  out,  Ste- 
vens slapped  his  leg  self-  approvingly, 
and  ejaculated : 

44  Zounds  !  I  'm  in  luck  to  -  night 
That 's  a good  thing,  Bill  ?  " 

44  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

44  Why,  you  see,  in  our  business,  an 
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I  am  a  temperance  man ;  but  I  believe 
I  never  drank  two  quarts  of  water ;  not 
that  I  have  a  poor  opinion  of  water. 
It  *s  useful  for  purposes  of  navigation  ; 
if  you  undertake  to  sail,  you  can't 
have  too  much  of  it.  As  for  hotel 
coffee,  I  wish  I  knew  how  boarding- 
house  and  hotel  men  manage  to  spoil 
water  and  coffee  both.  It  must  be  a 
secret  of  the  black  art  genus ;  at  all 
events,  it 's  cursed  dirty." 

In  t|iis  way  the  adventurer  ran  on, 
talking  glibly  about  everything  else  but 
the  subject  in  hand,  until  Simpson  had 
swallowed  two  glasses  of  the  liquor. 

"  Now,  Bill,  you  begin  to  feel  like  a 
man;  let's  to  business;  I  only  want 
one  thing  now.  You  have  some  influ- 
ence in  town,  and  I  'm  a  stranger.  I 
am  satisfied  that  there  is  a  concern 
here  called  the  Society  of  Regulators ; 
1  want  to  join  it  You  must  back  me  ; 
you  can  say  that  you  knew  me  East, 
and  that  I  am  a  clerk  in  a  bank  sent 
out  to  look  over  the  ground  for  invest- 
ments of  money  on  farm  mortgages. 
That  will  give  me  the  highest  seat  in 
the  Sanhedrim." 

"  But  it  is  not  true." 

"  No,  not  exactly  true ;  but  it  is  not 
a  very  malignant  lie ;  it  won't  bite.  I 
reckon  this  truth  that  I  have  in  my 
pocket  has  a  good  deal  sharper  teeth." 

Simpson  winced  ;  the  other  went  on. 

"  That  little  fact  ought  to  show  you 
how  devilish  green  you  are.  You 
think  it  a  sin  to  tell  a  lie ;  now,  the 
fact  is,  that  it  would  be  a  greater 
sin  in  me  to  tell  this  truth.  Don't 
you  see?  Pshaw,  Bill!  those  fellows 
down  at  the  church  are  not  the  saints ; 
I  'm  the  first  Christian  you  ever  saw. 
I  keep  this  truth  locked  up  here,  next 
my  heart." 

He  buttoned  his  coat  and  rose  up  as 
if  to  leave. 

"  You  are  the  prince  of  hypocrites," 
said  Simpson.  "  Prove  that  you  have 
one  virtue  by  giving  me  that  letter." 

"  No,  Bill ;  I  cannot  illustrate  all  the 
virtues  in  one  night.  I  've  given  you 
a  half  dozen  already.  I  came  in  and 
vou  treated  me  impolitely ;  I  paid  you 


with  distinguished  courtesy.  You  care- 
lessly dropped  a  letter ;  I  picked  it  up 
and  put  it  in  a  safe  place.  You  struck 
me ;  I  forgave  you.  You  were  thirsty, 
and  I  got  you  a  good  drink,  opening 
the  cellar  for  your  future  use.  For  all 
this  I  am  to  get  but  one  thing.  Now, 
be  lively ;  put  on  your  overcoat  and  go 
with  me  to  Winton,  the  regulator  cap- 
tain." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  about  Lilly  ? 
You  promised  to  help  me  there,  you 
know!" 

"  That  is  quick  settled.  You  cannot 
marry  her  so  soon ;  it  would  blow  eve- 
rything. She  must  hide  a  little ;  if  she 
do  n't,  she  '11  whimper  it  all  out.  Red 
eyes  in  a  girl  are  easier  read  than  a 
sign -board.  I  've  a  capital  plan  to  ad- 
just both  these  things  to  a  nicety.  A 
friend  of  mine  lives  in  Beech  Grove ;  I 
suppose  you  know  old  Woods  ?  He  is 
a  little  irregular,  but  his  wife  has  lately 
become  pious.  We  '11  send  Lill  out 
there ;  I  '11  manage  it  Cheer  up  ;  you 
are  in  a  terribly  bad  scrape,  but  I  '11 
pull  you  through." 

They  went  down  the  street  together; 
as  they  passed  the  door  of  the  log 
church  the  voice  of  the  preacher  with- 
in fell  distinctly  on  their  ears.  He  was 
saying : 

"  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  effectual 
concealment  of  wrong.  A  bird  of  the 
air  may  carry  the  matter ;  we  call 
such  exposures  of  sin  accident,  but  we 
err,  gravely  err.  They  are  part  of 
the  holy  alliance  of  Nature  and  God 
against  all  wrong-doing.  There  is  no 
safe  way  out  of  sin%  but  that  of  open 
confession  and  genuine  repentance.  If 
you  have  a  secret  crime,  do  not,  I  be- 
seech you,  seek  to  hide  from  it  in  the 
by-ways  of  falsehood  and  deceit.  Your 
guilt  will  track  you  through  the  most 
circuitous  paths  ;  it  will  discover  a&& 
proclaim  you ." 

Simpson  had  stopped  at  the  first 
word,  and  stood  shivering  and  cower- 
ing before  this  appeal,  so  exactly  suited 
to  his  own  case. 

Stevens  took  hold  of  his  arm. 
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"  Come  along,  Bill ;  do  n't  mind 
that  old  fool.  What  does  he  know 
about  sin  ?  The  simpleton  never  was 
within  ten  miles  of  the  beast  he  de- 
scribes every  Sunday.  I  '11  prove  it  to 
you ;  look  here !  Come  out  into  the 
moonlight;  you  young  ones  always 
wince  a  little  in  the  dark.  See  this 
money ;  I  got  it  by  keeling  over  a 
greenhorn  who  was  travelling  alone 
with  his  pockets  full  of  bank  bills. 
Well,  that  was  done  three  months  ago 
in  sight  of  Buntingville.  Perhaps  you 
have  heard  of  it  ?" 

"  No." 

"Nor  nobody  else.  *Your  sin  will 
find  you  out,'  forsooth.  Pshaw !  such 
greenness  makes  me  sick." 

The  voice  of  the  preacher  rang  out 
again  on  the  still  night  air. 

"  Sometimes,  emboldened  by  one  ap- 
parently successful  sin,  bad  men  take 
the  momentary  silence  of  Justice  as  a 
Proof  that  God  does  not  reign  ;  and 
because  sentence  against  an  evil  work 
is  not  speedily  executed,  their  hearts 
are  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil.1* 

Simpson  was  so  stunned  by  this 
refutation  of  the  sophistry  of  his  com- 
panion —  a  denial  coming  like  a  voice 
from  heaven  —  that  he  staggered,- and 
would  have  fallen,  if  Stevens  had  not 
dragged  him  along  to  the  very  brow  of 
the  hill  where  Winton's  log  cabin 
stood. 

"  Now,  young  man,  take  your  choice. 
Go  into  the  church  and  confess,  or  go 
in  with  me  and  endorse  my  story  to 
Winton.  I  '11  compel  you  to  do  one  or 
the  other.    Decide ! " 

Simpson  was  silent;  he  had  not 
moral  force  to  face  public  opinion.  He 
was  a  child  in  the  hands  of  a  strong 
man. 

Stevens  knocked  at  the  door. 

It  was  opened  by  Captain  Winton 
himself.    This  man,  who  was,  for  the 


proclaimed  his  martial  experience. 
When  called  on  to  give  his  rank,  he 
modestly  suggested  that  he  had  some- 
times been  called  captain.  This  fixed 
the  title  upon  him  for  life.  When  the 
citizens  of  Buntingville  and  its  vicinity, 
alarmed  by  the  increase  of  horse - 
thieving,  resolved  to  organize  a  secret 
vigilance  society,  he  had  made  two  or 
three  speeches  in  the  private  caucuses, 
urging  the  appointment  of  a  leader 
having  military  experience.  Being: 
himself  the  only  person  of  any  preten- 
sions to  skill  in  the  art  of  war,  his 
election  followed  as  a  matter  of  course 
from  the  adoption  of  his  "  principle." 
His  fighting  qualities  were  never  tested; 
but  his  tongue  was  of  undoubted  valor. 
Stevens  and  Simpson  sat  down ;  the 
former  began : 

"I  am  happy,  Captain  Winton,  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  a  gentieman 
who  is  such  an  ornament  to  the  milita- 
ry profession.  I  am  sure  Buntingville 
ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  you  for 
condescending,  for  a  season,  to  live  in 
it.  I  hope,  sir,  that  you  will  not  find, 
as  others  have  done,  that  republics  are 
ungrateful.  I  learn  with  much  regret 
that  your  county  is  infested  by  horse  - 
thieves ;  I  have  called  to  suggest  the 
propriety  of  organizing,  under  your 
skilful  leadership,  some  association  to 
exterminate  these  villains.  My  name 
is  Stevens,  chief  clerk  of  the  firm  of 
Briggs  &  Company,-  of  Lowell,  Mass. 
My  employers  have  sent  me  out  to  see 
how  best  to  invest  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars in  farm  mortgages.  Mr.  Simpson 
is  an  old  acquaintance,  and  knows  all 
about  me.  While  attending  to  my  lit- 
tle business,  I  shall  be  happy  to  serve 
under  so  famous  a  captain,  and,  in  my 
humble  way,  to  render  a  service  to  so- 
ciety.'* 

Winton  grasped  the  hand  of  the 
adventurer  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight. 
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to  inform  you  that  we  have  already 
organized  a  company  —  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  chief —  for  the 
purpose  of  pursuing,  routing,  and  ex- 
terminating the  miscreants  who  make 
war  upon  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
our  society." 

"Pardon  me,  Captain  Winton,  for 
supposing  for  a  moment  that  your  mar- 
tial spirit  would  have  brooked  the  in- 
suiting  conduct  of  these  depredators 
on  the  most  valuable  property  of  your 
prairie  men.  Do  me  the  honor  to  en- 
rol me  in  your  band,  and  to  give  me 
the  countersign  and  my  marching  or- 
ders." 

"  With  pleasure,  Mr.  Stevens ;  I  am 
proud  to  muster  a  soldier  so  familiar 
with  the  terms  of  our  noble  art" 

The  list  of  the  regulators  was  pro- 
duced, Stevens  enrolled  his  own  name, 
looked  carefully  over  the  list  of  his 
new  confederates,  and,  while  Winton 
was  making  spread-eagle  speeches,  he 
quietly  slipped  the  document  into  his 
pocket  Having  obtained  the  counter- 
sign and  a  great  deal  of  valuable  in- 
formation, he  rose  to  retire.  Taking 
the  hand  of  Winton,  he  said : 

"  Now,  Colonel  —  do  not  object,  sir ; 
I  only  anticipate  a  little  —  you  milita- 
ry men,  in  your  pursuit  of  glory,  often 
neglect  the  coarser  duties  of  life ;  per- 
haps you  would  like  to  borrow  four  or 
five  thousand  dollars  on  your  lands 
and  lots.  If  you  need  money  I  should 
be  extremely  happy  to  serve  both  you 
and  my  employers,  who  will  be  de- 
lighted, I  am  sure,  to  lend  this  little 
sum  to  so  distinguished  an  officer." 

This  offer  entirely  emptied  Winton's 
head  of  the  little  sense  which  it  had 
retained  under  the  flattery  of  his  mili- 
tary qualities.  He  had  a  farm  bought 
on  time,  lots  bought  on  time,  and,  store 
bills  on  time,  and  everything  else  on 
time.  Everybody  in  the  village  want- 
ed money  ;  but  nobody  wanted  it  half 
as  much  as  he.  The  regulator  organi- 
zation had  momentarily  patched  up. his 
credit ;  but  it  was  worn  out  and  must 
go  to  rags  when  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  passed.    Shopkeepers  could 


not  refuse  goods  to  the  captain  ;  public 
opinion  forbade  that.  But  Winton 
knew  that  this  could  not  last,  and  that 
he  must  soon  exchange  the  intoxica- 
tion of  glory  for  the  ignominious  sense 
of  being  hopelessly  in  debt.  He  was 
poor,  and  to  be  poor  was  inconvenient 
even  on  the  prairies.  It  should  be  said 
however,  that  the  adjective  poor  and 
the  noun  poverty  had  a  qualified  mean- 
ing among  frontiersmen.  To  be  in 
want  of  a  necessity  of  life  was  an  ex- 
perience belonging  to  other  meridians ; 
when  a  Western  man  said  that  he  was 
poor,  he  meant  one  of  three  things: 

i.  That  he  was  obliged  to  wear  his 
old  clothes,  and  drink  his  coffee  with- 
out sugar. 

2.  That  he  was  being  persistently 
dunned  for  his  debts. 

3.  That  he  owned  a  great  deil  of 
land  on  which  he  could  not  pay  the 
taxes. 

Winton  was  poor  in  the  three  senses 
of  the  word  combined.  The  outpour- 
ing of  his  gratitude  was  proportionately 
copious. 

"  Oh,  do  n't  speak  of  it,  Captain.  I 
will  order  a  remittance  of,  say,  four 
thousand  dollars.  It  will  arrive  in 
about  six  weeks ;  there  are  littie  delays* 
you  know,  matters  of  detail  that  you 
warriors  do  not  need  to  study.  The 
little  formalities  here  cart  be  arranged 
when  the  money  comes.  One  word 
more,  Captain.  Excuse  me  for  asking 
you  to  keep  this  little  arrangement  a 
profound  secret.  I  find  that  money  is 
in  great  demand  in  this  country,  and  I 
can  only  accommodate  my  particular 
friends.  You  know  it  is  very  unpleas- 
ant to  refuse  these  little  pecuniary 
favors.  Furthermore,  my  dear  Colo- 
nel, I  like  to  have  ample  security.  In 
your  case,  I  shall  have  the  honor  of 
your  epaulettes,  as  well  as  the  trifle  of 
paper,  which  will  be  a  mere  formality 
to  satisfy  the  whims  of  my  principals. 
You  understand  me  ?  " 

"My  dear  sir,  you  overwhelm  me 
with  emotion,"  and  the  captain  put  his 
handkerchief  to  his  eyes. 

Ail  this  time  Simpson  had  stared 
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with  amazement  at  the  audacity  of  the 
adventurer.  The  captain  had  not  even 
looked  to  him  for  a  nod  of  assent,  and 
was  so  absorbed  in  admiration  of  his 
own  glory,  and  delight  at  his  unexpect- 
ed good  fortune,  that  he  would  not 
have  noticed  any  manifestation  of  sur- 
prise on  the  part  of  the  banker. 

From  that  complicity  of  silence, 
Simpson  passed  rapidly  into  the  deeper 
complicity  of  actual  participation  in 
the  crimes  of  the  daring  adventurer 
who  carried  in  his  pocket  the  proof  of 
Lilly's  fatal  error. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

LILLY  JONES   LOSES  HER  WAY  IN  THE 
WORLD. 

A  few  evenings  after  the  scene  de- 
scribed in  the  last  chapter,  Stevens 
rode  up  to  Wood's  house,  accompanied 
by  an  accomplice  named  Slater.  They 
entered  the  front  room  of  the  little  cot- 
tage, and  sat  down  with  the  farmer 
before  the  fire.  It  was  noticeable  that 
no  salutations  were  exchanged,  and 
that  there  were  no  signs  of  that  care- 
less ease  and  flowing  good  humor 
which  characterize  greetings  among" 
Western  men.  A  shrewd  detective 
would  have  read  in  this  circumstance 
that  the  three  were  accomplices  in 
guilt.  If  he  had  been  able  to  contrast 
this  manner  of  meeting  with  the  earlier 
interviews  between  Woods  and  the 
adventurers,  he  would  have  divined 
that  the  farmer  was  now  fully  commit- 
ted to  evil  courses.  Once,  there  had 
been  gay  and  bluff  salutations,  press- 
ing invitations  to  drink,  and  a  hundred 
demonstrations  of  anxiety  to  stand 
well  with  each  other.  Now,  masks 
were  dropped,  neither  party  needed  or 
desired  to  please  the  other,  and  mutual 
respect  had  ceased  to  have  even  a 
semblance  of  existence.  The  adven- 
turers despised  Woods  as  a  too  facile 
accomplice :  the  farmer's  early  educa- 


warm  themselves  at  the  stove.  At 
length  Stevens  broke  silence : 

"  Woods,  why  the do  n't  you 

give  us  some  whiskey  ?  A  fire  inside 
goes  to  the  root  of  the  difficulty." 

The  farmer  rose,  and  going  to  a 
closet,  brought  out  a  jug  of  liquor  and 
two  teacups,  placed  them  on  the  table, 
and  sat  down  in  silence. 

Stevens  and  Slater  advanced  to  the 
table  and  drank  off  successive  cups  of 
the  raw  whiskey  without  speaking  a 
word.  Having  apparendy  put  in  fire 
to  their  satisfaction,  they  resumed  their 
seats  by  the  stove. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Stevens,  "  Woods 
has  joined  the  temperance  society. 
Take  a  drink,  man  ;  you  look  sober." 

"  I  believe  I  am  sober,  and  what 's 
more,  I  'm  not  thirsty.  Shall  we  pro- 
ceed to  business  ?  " 

•'  Certainly,"  said  Stevens.  "  I  sup- 
pose you  know  that  Nat  Wilder  failed 
on  Swinton's  black  horse  ?  The  sher- 
iff got  after  him,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  nag  and  hide,  out  at  Doc. 
W'ilson's  in  Burris  County." 

"  Yes,  I  've  heard  of  that  What 
next  ? " 

"  Well,  Slater  and  I  have  some  par- 
ticular business  to-night."  He  paused, 
the  farmer  said  nothing,  and  Stevens 
went  on.    "  You  know  Simpson  ?" 

"What,  the  banker?" 

"Certainly.  The  banker,  dashing 
Bill  Simpson.  Well,  Simpson  's  got 
into  a  scrape." 

"  I  thought  he  lived  in  scrapes,"  re- 
plied Woods;  "at  least  old  General 
Brent  says  so." 

"This  is  none  of  your  common  af- 
fairs. It 's  a  regular  clincher,  and  if 
we  do  n't  help  him  out  the  young  'un 
goes  up  the  spout.  You  know  Lill 
Jones  ? " 

"  No ;  how  should  I  kn6w  all  the 
girls  in  the  county  ?  That 's  your  part 
of  the  business.  What  about  this  Lill 
Tones  ? " 
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you  must  take  her  in  here ;  and  to  do 
that  you  must  bring  your  Nance  round 
or  lie  her  into  complacency." 

"  No, it,  I  '11  have  nothing  to 

do  with  the  affair.  I  can  help  lift 
horses,  but  I  won't  shake  hands  with  a 
villain  who  betrays  a  girl,  or  take  a 
girl  into  my  house  that  suffers  herself 
to  be  betrayed ;  and  as  for  Nance,  she 
is  an  honest  woman,  if  she  has  got  a 
devil  for  a  husband.  Shut  up  on  that." 

"  Not  so  fast,  Woods.  The  girl  is  a 
beauty;  seductive  as  Helen  without 
knowing  it ;  Simpson  did  not  seduce 
her ;  they  fell  to  loving  each  other  as 
naturally  as  doves,  and  the  thing  is  as 
it  is.  Pious  Buntingville  will  tear  her 
to  pieces  if  it  comes  out ;  your  wife  will 
pity  the  pretty  creature.  Nance  is  as 
full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  as 
you  generally  are  of  whiskey." 

Woods  rose  in  a  rage.  He  dashed 
the  whiskey  jug  through  the  window, 
and,  walking  up  to  Stevens,  shook  his 
burly  fist  in  the  adventurer's  face,  and 
broke  out : 

"  I  know  Simpson  and  I  know  you ; 
if  Simpson  has  injured  the  girl,  he  '11 
marry  her,  ef  you  let  him.  You  want 
to  hook  Simpson  and  the  girl  both. 
You  're  my  devil  and  you  want  to  be 
their'n.    Go  ahead  ;  but  I  won't  help." 

"  Sit  down,  Woods,  you  're  too  much 
excited.  That 's  an  awful  waste  of 
whiskey  for  a  man  who  is  land  -  poor 
and  has  taxes  to  pay.  By  the  way, 
here's  the  hundred  1  promised  you; 
put  your  fist  to  this  I.  O.  U.  It  will 
look  better  there  than  in  my  face." 

Woods  sat  down  and  sulked ;  he 
needed  the  money;  his  devil  sat  on 
the  other  side  of  the  stove,  grinning 
complacently.  After  a  few  moments, 
Stevens  rose  and  took  from  his  over- 
coat pocket  a  flask ;  he  opened  it,  and 
placing  it  on  the  table,  resumed  his 
chair. 

"  Woods,  there 's  some  prime  Cog- 
nac brandy  ;  none  of  your  forty  -  rod 
whiskey.    Take  a  cup ;  it  will  clear  up 


vanced  to  the  table,  and  drained  the 
flask  to  the  bottom.  Turning  to  Ste- 
vens, he  said : 

"  Now,  old  devil,  you  Ve  a  plan  for 
this  dirty  job ;  go  ahead." 

Stevens  handed  him  the  money. 
Woods  signed  the  note,  and  the  two 
visitors  withdrew  without  exchanging 
another  word  with  their  host. 

A  few  days  after,  Stevens  drove  up 
to  the  door  of  our  Beech  Grove  cottage 
in  a  buggy,  and  lifted  out  a  pale  and 
affrighted  creature,  whom  we  scarcely 
recognize  as  our  Lilly  Jones. 

The  sweet  singing  days  are  over; 
sorrow  has  settled  down  upon  her  as 
thick  clouds  fall  on  an  Alpine  valley. 
She  turned  to  Stevens  as  she  alighted, 
and  spoke  in  a  pleading  tone. 

"  There  must  be  some  other  way !  I 
cannot  pass  here  as  your  wife.  I  am 
sure  William  cannot  ask  me  not  to  be 
true  to  him.  Tell  me  that  you  have 
told  me  a  bad,  false  thing  to  tease  me, 
and  I  shall  almost  like  you." 

"  You  forget,  my  dear  Lilly,  that  I 
have  told  you  nothing.  You  have 
Simpson's  note  in  your  hand,  which 
tells  you  that  he  is*  so  situated  that  he 
cannot  manage  this  affair,  and  that  he 
leaves  it  to  me.  That 's  all  there  is  of 
it.  1  have  told  you  my  plan ;  if  you 
can  manage  better,  try  it." 

"  Manage !  manage  !  manage  !  al- 
ways manage !  If  I  were  a  man  and 
he  were  I,  there  would  be  no  manag- 
ing. 1  would  take  the  girl  who  had 
trusted  me  into  my  buggy,  and  find  a 
minister  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  Well,"  said  the  hypocritical  villain, 
"  you  give  me  another  proof  that  you 
are  a  girl  of  admirable  good  sense  — 
altogether  too  good  for  Bill  Simpson, 
who  of  course,  ought  to  do  just  as  you 
would ;  but  you  see  he  do  n't  do  it ;  he 
puts  you  into  my  care,  exhorting  me 
like  a  preacher  to  take  good  care  of  his 
dear  Lilly  and  his  unborn  child,  and  I 
keep  you  standing  here  in  the  cold, 
opening  the  road  to  a  lung  fever  at  the 
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you  will  be  driven  into  the  street,  the 
whole  world  will  hear  of  your  infamy, 
and  Simpson  will  never  dare  to  wed  his 
darling  Lilly." 

She  drew  back. 

"  Always  this  going  around  by  the 
longest  way !  this  managing !  this 
speaking  guile  !  Oh,  my  poor  brain  ! 
I  can  't  see  how  it  is.  I've  lost  my 
way  in  the  world /  " 

She  sank  on  the  frozen  ground, 
lonely,  helpless,  hopeless.  Nature, 
.who,  though  she  is  often  slandered  as 
fatal  and  relentless,  pities  even  the 
erring,  sent  the  suffering  girl  a  fainting 
fit,  in  which  she  was  carried  into  the 
house  and  introduced  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  Mrs.  Woods  as  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Stevens. 

"  I  'm    a    fortunate    fellow, 

Woods,"  said  Stevens,  two  hours  after- 
wards. 

"  If  you  're  not  damned,  you  ought 
to  be,"  said  Woods,  gruffly. 

11 1  tell  you  I  'm  fortunate.  *  That 
girl's  fainting  fit  brought  your  Nance 
round.  Capital!  Why  do  you  put 
your  hand  on  your  nose  in  that  style  ?  " 

"  There  's  such  a  cursed  smell  of 
brimstone  about  you.  It 's  too  much 
for  me  sometimes.     Ugh  ! " 

The  farmer  poured  out  a  large 
draught  of  brandy,  and  gulped  it  down 
hastily. 

"  You  drink  too  much  bad  brandy, 
Woods ;  it  begins  to  upset  you." 

"  Bad  brandy  !  There  ain't  no  bad 
brandy;  some  brandy  ain't  as  good 
as  other  brandy,  but  the  devil  himself 
could  n't  make  bad  brandy.  Now, 
what  *s  your  next  piece  of  deviltry  to 
be?" 

"At  present  there's  nothing  to  be 
done.  I  have  made  the  girl  under- 
stand that  if  your  wife  knows  the  truth 
there  will  be  a  terrible  exposure.  I 
leave  her  here  and  go  to  look  after 
business.  I  really  feel  very  sorry  for 
the  little  fool ;  I  hope  Nance  will  give 
her  religious  consolation  ;  it  *s  good  for 
that  style  of  simpleton,  you  know.  But 
mind  now,  Nance  must  not  blab  about 
this,  and  Lill  must  be  kept  out  of  sight 


of  the  neighbors.  You  understand  ? 
Here  are  fifty  dollars  for  board  bills-; 
sign  this  receipt.  Ail  right,  old  fel- 
low." 

Stevens  drove  off  in  his  buggy. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE    REGULATORS. 

Nearly  all  young  Western  communi- 
ties have  been  afflicted  by  horse - 
thieves,  and  many  have  tried  to  cure 
the  evil  by  a  resort  to  lynch  law.  Un- 
der various  titles,  the  better  class  of 
citizens  have  banded  themselves  to- 
gether for  the  double  purpose  of  recov- 
ering the  stolen  horses  and  administer- 
ing swift  justice  on  the  thieves. 

In  the  region  of  Buntingville  such 
an  organization  was  formed  in  the  year 
1 85-,  and  its  members  took  the  name 
of  Regulators.  The  organization  of 
this  body  was  perfected,  and  it  entered 
on  its  work  at  the  epoch  at  which  we 
have  arrived  in  this  story.  The  theory 
of  the  society  was  as  follows : 

They  alleged  that  the  law  was  pow- 
erless to  protect  property.  Sheriffs 
were  bribed,  justices  of  the  peace  were 
corrupted,  and  juries  were  packed. 
Though  the  thief  was  caught,  justice 
was  cheated  of  its  due,  or,  at  best, 
condemned  to  a  long  waiting.  The 
stolen  property  was  rarely  recovered, 
being  passed  from  hand  to  hand  by 
the  widespread  organization  of  bri- 
gands. 

The  Regulators  claimed  that,  the  law 
failing,  society  went  back  to  original 
principles,  and  that  they  were  bound 
in  duty  to  protect  their  property  and 
to  administer  justice. 

During  the  period  of  their  existence, 
the  Regulators  created  a  sort  of  despot- 
ism of  opinion,  and  it  was  hardly  safe 
to  venture  an  argument  against  them. 
But  now  that  the  excitements  of  the 
time  have  died,  and  even  the  memory 
of  the  Regulators  themselves  is  rapidly 
perishing,  it  is  well  to  do  honor  to  their 
just  and  pure  purposes,  and  to  point 
out  the  errors  into  which  they  fell. 

Most  of  these  men  were  the  best  of 
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their  several  communities.  No  mis- 
take of  their  logic  can  sully  their  in- 
tegrity and  honor ;  it  must  be  said,  too, 
that  with  unimportant  exceptions  their 
allegations  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
administration  of  the  law  were  found- 
ed in  truth. 

Against  the  system  of  the  Regulators 
it  may  be  said : 

1 .  That  it  was  unnecessary. 

It  can  hardly  be  believed  that  the 
case  needed  the  violent  remedy  which 
they  applied.  The  ballot  -  box  and  a 
detective  police,  each  well  used,  would 
have  furnished  a  safer  if  not  surer  cure 
for  the  evil.  By  organization  they 
could  have  purified  the  administration 
of  law ;  by  a  detective  system  they 
could  have  given  eyes  to  public  jus- 
tice. 

2.  That  it  was  in  danger  of  sacrific- 
ing innocent  men. 

Summary  tribunals  have  no  prisons 
and  admit  of  no  beneficent  delays. 
Instant  death  is  their  only  form  of  pun- 
ishment ;  and  it  is  not  satisfactory  to 
anybody's  views  of  equity  that  stealing 
should  be  punished  with  this  extreme 
penalty.  The  danger  of  making  grave 
mistakes  in  these  prairie  courts,  where 
the  rude  judges  are  ail  inflamed  with 
resentment,  thereby  sending  innocent 
men  to  infamous  deaths,  on  slight  and 
unweighed  evidence,  ought  to  condemn 
the  system  altogether. 

3.  That  it  was  liable  to  perversion 
by  the  very  persons  against  whom  it 
was  organized. 

The  system  had  a  very  imperfect 
vision ;  and  the  rogues  themselves, 
entering  its  councils,  easily  obtained 
its  secrets,  and  parried  its  resentments, 
or  directed  them  against  the  innocent. 
It  was  necessarily  a  system  of  the  blind 
and  passionate  moment,  and,  contin- 
ued beyond  a  brief  period,  it  would 
have  settled  into  a  despotism  which 
the  cunning  and  unscrupulous  must 
have  used  to  promote  their  own  ends. 

4.  That  its  principles  undermined 
society. 

If  the  prairie  brigands  assailed  one 
of  the  foundations  of  civilized  society 


—  Property  —  the  Regulators  assailed 
the  other  and  more  sacred  foundation 

—  Life.  Wherever  the  system  works 
out  its  logical  consequences,  society 
must  fall  into  ruin. 

The  Regulators  went  at  their  work 
with  Western  vigor.  In  a  month,  five 
corpses  hanging  from  trees  in  a  wood 
which  lay  in  full  view  of  the  court  - 
house  of  Buntingville,  attested  the 
swiftness  of  their  administration.  A 
horse  thief  who  had  been  arrested  a 
month  before  their  organization,  was 
brought  to  trial  soon  after.  The  court- 
house was  surrounded  by  a  hundred 
mounted  men  armed  with  rifles,  and 
the  trial  went  on  within,  under  the 
threat  that  if  justice  were  not  done  in 
the  jury  -  box  it  would  be  done  in  the 
street. 

John  Brackett  had  a  few  customers, 
farmers  who  had  continued  to  employ 
him  from  personal  respect,  dislike  ol 
Brent,  or  a  belief  that  he  excelled  in 
his  trade.  Shortly  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Regulators,  one  of  these 
men  entered  the  store  of  Fence  just 
after  nightfall.  Approaching  the  Squire 
who  was  sitting  on  his  counter,  he  said  : 

"  I  vow,  that  man  Brackett  aston- 
ishes me.  Wrould  you  believe  it  ?  he's 
down  on  our  Regulators." 

"  I  wouldn't  wonder,"  grunted  Brent, 
who  sat  next  the  Squire. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean,  General  ? 
I  allers  thought  him  a  mighty  fine  fel- 
low. He  can  shoe  a  horse  better'n 
any  man  in  sixteen  counties ;  but  this 
takes  me.  Why,  the  fellow  made  a 
long  speechification  about  life  bein'  as 
sacred  as  horses.  An  infernal  horse  - 
thief's  life  ain't  no  more  sacred  nor  a 
dog's." 

Fred  Stevens,  who  was  lounging  in 
the  store,  broke  in  : 

"  Who  is  this  Brackett,  anyhow  ? 
Where  did  he  come  from,  and  why 
does  he  live  down  there  alone  in  that 
log  cabin  ?  I  should  think  the  citizens 
ought  to  look  after  such  cattle." 

"  The  fact  o'  the  bill  is,"  replied 
Brent,  "  nobody  knows  where  he  come 
from ;  I  'm  sure   I   do  n't  know  what 
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sent  the  man  down  there.  Does  any  - 
one  know  ?  " 

Everybody  knew  perfectly  well  that 
Brackett  had  been  virtually  exiled  from 
the  town,  and  that  he  had  obtained 
the  cabin  by  virtue  of  its  owner's  dis- 
like of  Buntingville  in  general  and 
Brent  in  particular.  Still  nobody 
seemed  to  know  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, and  after  a  suggestive  silence, 
Brent  went  on : 

"  Some  of  us  have  played  the  fool 
long  enough  by  giving  the  fellow  work. 
I  hope  that  they  won't  burn  their  fin- 
gers." 

Simpson,  who  was  present,  turned 
pale ;  but  tried  to  carry  off  the  sup- 
pressed feeling  by  a  good-humored 
view  of  the  case. 

"  Brackett 's  a  litde  queer,  you  know, 
General,  a  regular  old  bach ;  can 't 
bear  women's  cookery,  and  don't  seem 
to  like  our  society ;  but  the  old  boy 
means  well." 

"T  won't  do,  Bill,"  said  an  old  far- 
mer. "  No  man  can't  talk  agin  Regil- 
ators  in  this  ere  settlement." 

41  That 's  sound  doctrine,  my  friend," 
said  Stevens.  "You  had  better  look 
after  Brackett.  As  General  Brent  says, 
he  '11  bear  watching  " 

Stevens  went  up  stairs  to  one  of  the 
sleeping  rooms  of  the  People's  Hotel, 
and  soliloquized  as  he  pulled  off  his 
boots  for  the  night : 

"  The  fire  is  kindled.  Now,  if  I  can 
only  get  up  a  good  breeze  the  thing 

will  burn.    What  a  humbug  the 

world  is,  anyhow  !  I  wonder  the  devil 
stoops  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it; 
I  get  disgusted  myself  with  humbug- 
ging people  who  take  it  as  greedily  as 
Woods  does  his  whiskey.  But  here 
comes  Simpson ;  the  fellow  do  n't  walk 
as  briskly  as  he  did  a  month  ago. 
Well,  I  must  work  him  off  and  get 
him  out  of  his  misery." 

Simpson  entered  with  an  uncertain 
and  dejected  step.    Stevens  began  the 


he  told  me  very  privately,  yesterday, 
that  he  suspected  you.  In  defending 
Brackett  you  confirmed  his  suspicions. 
You  had  better  close  up  your  affairs 
here  to-morrow,  and  I  will  furnish 
you  a  horse  on  the  next  morning  to 
get  out  of  the  country  with.  You  know 
these  fellows  make  short  shrift  when 
they  once  get  hold  of  us.  We  shall 
have  to  close  up  business  in  this  part 
of  the  country ;  it 's  getting  infernal 
hot." 

"lam  quite  ready  to  go,"  replied 
the  young  man ;  "  but  I  must  take 
Lilly  with  me." 

"  Now,  what  an  ass  you  are,  Bill ;  to- 
carry  that  sort  of  baggage  on  a  retreat 
for  life." 

"  But  I  cannot  and  will  not  forsake 
Lilly,  even  to  save  my  life  ;  I  am  bad, 
but  not  bad  enough  to  leave  her  in 
danger." 

M  Now  you  are  a  bigger  fool  than 
ever.  She  is  not  in  the  least  danger. 
Say  yoii  stay ;  you  are  hanged.  It  *s 
not  a  pleasant  sensation,  this  being 
hanged ;  but  if  you  like  to  try  it,  have 
your  whim.  But  remember  that  Lilly 
becomes  doubly  infamous.  Say  you 
go;  in  six  weeks  all  this  blows  over, 
and  you  and  Lilly  can  bill  and  coo  to 
all  eternity,  if  you  wish.  Decide !  no 
more  blabbing ;  decide !  " 

"  I  will  go." 

"  Meet  me  on  Saturday  morning,  at 
daylight,  in  the  grove  near  Wilson's 
wheat  stacks.    Good  night." 

He  pointed  imperiously  to  the  door, 
and  Simpson  withdrew.  Stevens  closed 
the  door. 

"  Humph  !  the  fellow  swings  himself 
as  though  he  had  a  presentiment.  He 
do  n't  expect  to  get  out  of  this  scrape 
alive,  and  I  do  n't  mean  he  shall." 

He  went  to  bed  and  slept  soundly. 
But  while  he  slept,  a  dark  object  crawl- 
ed from  under  the  bed,  slid  softfy  to 
the  door,  opened  it,  and  went  out.  As 
this  figure  glides  noiselessly  down  the 
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CHAPTER  XIX, 

A     REVELATION. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  evening  of 
the  next  day,  Simpson  entered  the 
humble  cabin  of  the  blacksmith. 
Brackett  greeted  him  cordially,  ex- 
pressing many  regrets  that  he  did  not 
oftener  see  him  in  his  lowly  home,  and 
then  invited  him  to  share  his  evening 
cup  of  tea. 

"  No,  Brackett,  I  can't  stay  now.  I 
just  called  to  pay  you  back  a  litde 
good  advice.  You  know  I  owe  you  a 
big  debt  in  that  line." 

"  Nobody  needs  good  advice  more, 
or  gets  less  of  it,  than  I ;  so  you  are 
doubly  welcome,  Simpson.  Come,  sit 
down  by  the  fire,  and  preach  your 
sermon.  I  am  anxious  to  see  how  you 
will  succeed  in  your  maiden  effort ;  I 
always  go  to  hear  the  young  preach- 
ers, and  when  they  are  Methodists  I 
say  •  Amen '  occasionally,  to  encourage 
them.  How  shall  I  encore  you  ?  With 
my  heels,  with  my  hands,  or  by  a 
regular  rousing  camp-meeting  'Amen '  ? 
Your  look  is  marvellously  sober ;  really 
I  think  you  will  falsify  all  the  Bunting- 
ville  prophecies  about  you,  and  justify 
my  best  hopes.  But  give  us  your  text." 

While  Brackett  ran  on  in  this  way, 
Simpson  did  not  offer  to  speak,  and 
his  face  bore  no  trace  of  satisfaction  or 
pleasure  ;  it  was  a  dull,  leaden  look,  as 
if  his  life  had  stolen  away  from  the 
vivid  face  and  left  only  the  beautiful 
clay.  After  a  moment  of  silence,  he 
spoke,  evidently  with  a  forced  calm- 
ness. 

"  My  sermon  will  be  short,  Brackett. 
You  have  been  speaking  carelessly 
about  the  Regulators ;  you  are  mainly 
right ;  but  your  talking  will  only  bring 
you  into  trouble.  There  is  a  perfect 
despotism  of  opinion  here,  just  now, 
and  I  can't  blame  people  for  it.  I  came 
to  tell  you,  because  I  knew  that,  living 


"There  you  misunderstand  me, 
Simpson.  In  family  quarrels,  as  you 
call  the  recreations  up  there  in  town, 
I  do  n't  meddle ;  they  are  of  no  conse- 
quence. But  on  a  great  question,  I 
hold  it  a  piece  of  moral  poltroonery  to 
conceal  one's  opinions,  when  advocat- 
ing them  may  do  good.  This  question 
of  the  Regulators  goes  to  the  bottom  of 
society.  If  I  am,  as  you  say,  in  sqme 
danger  from  speaking  my  mind,  this 
proves  the  deep  evil  of  the  system. 
When  an  innocent  man  puts  his  life  in 
peril  by  simply  opposing  a  bad  method 
of  doing  away  a  bad  thing,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  a  martyr  or  two  is  needed. 
I  have  been  martyred  in  a  small  way 
—  a  way  so  petty  that  I  always  feel 
ashamed  of  myself  to  think  about  it — 
and,  if  there  is  to  be  an  election  for 
the  honor  on  a  larger  scale,  I  am  a 
candidate.  But  you  are  mistaken  ;  in- 
stitutions that  cannot  be  talked  about 
do  n't  flourish  north  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line." 

"  You  are  right,  as  you  always  are, 
Brackett.  The  system  will  be  dead 
this  time  next  year,  after  doing  a  great 
deal  more  good  than  evil.  Do  n't  in- 
terrupt me.  You  will  admit  that  if  you 
live  to  see  it  all  over ;  but  it  will  make 
a  half  dozen  awful  mistakes.  Now, 
do  n't  help  it  to  one  in  your  own  per- 
son. I  know  what  I  talk  about ;  you 
are  in  danger.  But  I  must  go;  take 
my  advice  and  keep  quiet." 

"Am  I  become  a  leper,  Simpson, 
that  even  you  shun  me?  Come,  sit 
down,"  and  with  friendly  force  the 
blacksmith  pressed  the  young  man 
towards  a  seat. 

"  No,  my  good  friend,  1  cannot.  I 
might  be  seen  here,  you  know,  and  " — 

"  Do  n't  finish,  Simpson.  I  know 
what  you  would  say ;  spare  me.  the 
pain  of  having  it  to  remember.  Let 
me  be  able  to  doubt  what  you  mean, 
when  I  think  about  it  hereafter.     John 
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shame  and  pain,  strangely  mingled,  lit 
it  up  as  a  prairie  fire  sets  the  ni£ht  sky 
aglow. 

"Afraid  for  myself?  Never!  At 
least,  not  here.  But  for  you!  for  you! 
for  you  !  "  He  almost  screamed  out 
the  words.  "  Let  me  go,  Brackett ; 
you  had  better  be  dead  than  to  have  it 
known  six  weeks  from  now  that  Bill 
Simpson  was  here  to-night." 

A  strange  fire  burned  in  his  eye ;  the 
blood  rushed  up  and  flowed  backwards 
in  his  cheeks,  like  waves  advancing 
and  retreating  on  a  sea  shore.  His 
hot  breath  seemed  to  scorch  the  black- 
smith's face,  as  he  went  on : 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  tell  you ;  I  want- 
ed to  leave  one  man  behind  me  in  the 
world  to  hope  that  I  was  a  victim,  and 
innocent  You  force  me  to  renounce 
this,  unless  I  would  sacrifice  you.  I 
will  give  you  terrible,  damning  proof 
that  I  speak  truth  to  save  you.  I  know 
you,  John  Brackett  —  soul  of  truth  and 
goodness  —  1  know  you  too  well  to 
fear  that  what  I  say  can  hasten  the 
fate  that  is  coming  to  me.  1  do  n't 
want  to  drag  you  down  with  me  —  per- 
haps, too,  you  can  save  her.  Oh,  God ! 
how  hard  this  is !  " 

He  drew  back,  drew  closer  again, 
and  went  on,  in  a  low,  agonized  whis- 
per: 

"  Brackett,  I  am  in  this  band  of  vil- 
lains. Yes,  I  must  tell  it ;  I  have  been 
three  months  a  member  of  the  gang ! " 

He  might  have  said  more,  but  the 
astonished  blacksmith  sank  into  a  seat 
and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
He  was  struck  dumb  with  horror,  and 
sat  speechless,  motionless ;  his  amazed 
and  stupefied  brain  was  struggling  in 
a  chaos  of  horrors.  Slowly  he  extri- 
cated himself.  Simpson  was  guilty ;  a 
partner  with  vile,  abandoned  men. 
This  youth  who  stood  before  him  was 
doomed  to  death ;  if  this  revelation 
were  known  to  a  single  Regulator,  the 


son  had  helped  him  in  worldly  straits. 
He  had  never  thought  the  young  man 
to  be  strong  in  goodness ;  but  he  had 
never  believed  him  guilty.  Yet  here 
he  stood,  self-  condemned,  in  the  awful 
mande  of  guilt. 

Brackett  shuddered.  He  had  read 
and  talked  about  guilt,  and  thought  he 
knew  it;  but  he  had  never  seen  it 
Now  it  stood  before  him  in  the  form  of 
a  living  man,  a  friend,  a  benefactor. 
Before,  he  had  been  a  child,  who  sees 
the  lightning  playing  across  the  distant 
night  cloud ;  now,  he  felt  as  a  father, 
holding  in  his  arms  his  child,  black 
and  limp  from  the  fatal  kiss  of  the 
cloud  king.  The  dark  shadow  of  guilt 
dilated  till  it  filled  all  his  spiritual  sky. 
It  grew  a  gigantic,  demoniac  Samson, 
straining  at  the  pillars  of  heaven  which 
were  already  tumbling  into  hell. 

All  the  sad,  painful  reflections  that  a 
crime,  brought  to  your  own  bedcham- 
ber in  the  solemn  midnight,  can  awa- 
ken, tore  the  bosom  of  Brackett.  He 
could  not  speak ;  hetremained  with  his 
hands  clasped  over  his  bowed  head, 
his  soul  writhing  under  this  awful 
knowledge.  Minutes  passed  into  hours, 
but  he  did  not  move.  What  were  now 
Life,  Love,  Duty,  Hope,  Heaven  !  They 
seemed  mere  phantoms  of  the  dark- 
ness, and  yet  he  had  loved  and  adored 
them. 

The  morning  had  dawned,  and  the 
phantasm  had  gone  with  the  night. 
Guilt  was  the  fact  —  the  universal,  om- 
nipotent fact.  Once,  he  had  believed 
that  history  had  traduced  such  person- 
ages as  Beatrice  Cenci,  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  even  Lucrezia  Borgia.  In  his 
social  life  he  had  judged  generously, 
and  had  believed  that  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  slander.  But  now,  in  the 
light  of  this  revelation,  he  saw  that 
they  were  all  guilty  —  guilty  were  all 
men  and  all  women.  But  what  did 
guilt  mean  more  ?  Was  there  a  Judge, 
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out  moral  disease  and  death.  The  illu- 
sions that  had  beguiled  him  along  the 
rough  road  of  life,  what  were  they 
now?  He  had  believed  in  men  and 
women  ;  he  had  prized  Honor,  married 
his  soul  to  Truth,  and  his  life  to  Duty. 
He  had  braved  pain,  and  want,  and 
reproach,  and  loneliness,  which  was 
only  less  than  death,  for  these  illusions. 
His  bitter  thought  ran  on,  ••  The  spirit 
that  dominates  this  Inferno  which  men 
call  life,  leads  us  as  children  are  be- 
guiled by  butterflies.  He  wants  anoth- 
er generation  to  torment,  and  he  shows 
the  tinted  face  of  girlhood  in  the  haze 
of  a  stupendous  illusion^  He  wants 
lives  for  his  results,  and  he  wraps  the 
scenery  of  heaven  about  the  clay  and 
the  rock,  to  give  us  the  illusion  of 
Life.  He  wants  work,  and  behold  the 
illusion  of  Duty.  Vice  defeats  his 
ends,  which  are  generations  and  cen- 
turies, and  lo !  the  illusion  of  virtue. 
But  when  time  has  worn  the  paint 
from  the  cheek  of  girlhood,  we  learn 
the  illusion  of  love ;  when  we  are  no 
longer  needed  in  the  plan  of  being, 
we  are  permitted  to  see  the  hollowness 
of  life,  and  to  leave  it  content.  When 
virtue  is  no  more  the  interest  of  nature, 
we  are  permitted  to  revel  in  the  wis- 
dom it  cost  a  life -time  to  gain,  but 
which  was  only  wrapped  round  with 
the  thin  vapor  of  an  illusion." 

Such  thoughts  as  these  swept  over 
the  crushed  soul  of  John  Brackett,  and 
he  sat  still  in  the  same  place.  His 
candle  went  out  in  the  socket ;  the  fire 
perished  in  the  square  stove ;  but  he 
felt  neither  darkness  nor  cold.  There 
was  a  storm  without ;  the  snow  of  early 
spring — white  as  the  wings  of  count- 
less doves  —  filled  the  sky  and  crept 
into  the  windows  of  his  hut,  as  if  come 
to  cheer  a  soul  in  despair;  but  he 
heeded  them  not  Gradually  he 
threaded  his  way  from  under  this  all  - 
embracing  and  all  -  destroying  shadow, 
enough  to  catch  glimpses  of  the  prac- 
tical fact  that  Simpson  was  in  danger. 
This  thought  grew  in  his  mind,  and  his 
sky  cleared. "  Was  it  possible  to  save 
this  soul  *  Then  he  ought  to  do  it. 
2 


The  pulse  of  action  beat  at  last.  Inured 
to  toil,  the  notion  of  a  thing  to  be 
done  stirred  him,  as  a  battle  trumpet 
shakes  a  sleeping  warrior. 

He  moved,  half -opened  his  eyes, 
and  began  where  he  had  left  off,  hours 
before.  ",Well,  old  friend,  what  can  I 
do  to  save  you  from  this  great  sin  ?  " 

No  answer.  He  opened  his  eyes 
fully.  Darkness,  cold,  the  rattle  of 
snow  on  the  windows,  the  roar  of  a 
rising  wind,  but  no  Simpson.  He 
called  him  ;  no  response.  He  went  to 
the  door  and  opened  it ;  there  was  the 
fresh  snow,  lying  some  inches  deep, 
but  no  footprints  visible.  Then  he 
reasoned :  There  was  no  snow  when 
Simpson  came;  he  has  been  gone 
hours.  He  sat  down  to  think.  The 
spasm  of  the  spiritual  nature  gone,  his 
practical  sense  rapidly  cut  its  way  to 
the  truth.  Simpson  was  in  no  present 
danger ;  there  was  good  in  him,  for  he 
had  tried  to  shield  his  friend  from  the 
blow  that  he  felt  must  crush  himself. 
Something  could  surely  be  done  to  save 
him.  He  must  think,  and  devise  a 
plan.  As  he  recalled  the  words  of  Simp- 
son, he  suddenly  recollected,  with  a 
start  which  he  could  not  explain,  the 
phrase,"  You  may  yet  save  her."  Who 
was  this  girl  or  woman  whom  he  could 
save  ?  Doubtless  some  friend  of  Simp- 
son ;  but  who  could  she  be  ?  He  was 
more  startled  than  he  dared  to  admit  to 
himself.  An  inward  resdessness,  as  of 
a  danger  even  nearer  to  him  than  peril 
to  his  own  life,  grew  in  him,  until  the 
possibility  that  it  might  be  Mary  John- 
son who  was  in  danger,  came  to  him 
with  a  great  start.  His  reason  declared 
that  this  could  not  be  Simpson's  mean- 
ing. The  Johnsons  were  living  quietly 
on  their  country  farm;  Simpson  was 
not  likely  to  have  any  relations  with 
them.  Then  he  remembered  Lilly  Jones, 
and  his  memory  recalled,  as  he  thought 
of  her,  many  things  to  confirm  the  belief 
that  she  was  the  woman  to  be  saved. 
His  intelligence  was  satisfied  of  the  safe-* 
ty  of  Mary ;  but  his  heart  refused  to  sink 
into  security.  An  appiehension  of  dan- 
ger gnawed  at  his  consciousness. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

DANDY  JIM  'BREAKS  PART  OF  A  MA- 
CHINE. 

John  Brackett  sat  still  in  the  same 
place.  The  gray  dawn  was  just  be- 
ginning to  color  the  panes  of  the  small 
window,  when  he  was  startled  from  his 
uneasy  reflections  by  a  loud  rap  at  the 
outer  door  of  his  cabin.  He  did  not 
move  immediately,  and  the  rap  was 
repeated,  accompanied  by  a  gruff 
voice. 

M  What  the is  the  matter  here  ? 

Why  do  n't  you  open  the  door  ? " 

Brackett  opened  the  door,  and  saw  a 
man  standing  beside  a  saddled  horse, 
whose  wet  flanks  and  heavy  breathing 
showed  hard  riding.  The  man  was 
closely  enveloped  in  an  overcoat,  but- 
toned to  the  chin.  He  wore  mufflers 
over  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  and  a 
cap  drawn  down  to  the  eyes,  so  that 
his  features  were  completely  hidden 
from  view. 

"  What  is  wanted  ?  "  said  the  black- 
smith. 

"  What  should  I  want  of  one  of  your 
craft  ?  This  horse  has  lost  a  shoe,  and 
there  's  a  good  deal  of  ice  under  the 
snow ;  I  do  n't  care  to  run  the  risk  of 
spoiling  a  good  horse,  or  breaking  my 
neck.  I  suppose  you  have  ready-made 
shoes  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Brackett,  deliberately, 
"  I  have  ho  shoes  that  would  fit  that 
horse.  Besides,  I  do  n't  care  to  work 
to-day.  Good  morning,  sir."  And 
he  shut  the  door  in  the  traveller's  face. 

The  stranger  seemed  to  be  struck 
dumb  by  this  action.  He  mounted  his 
horse,  as  if  to  ride  off;  but,  instead  of 
this,  he  rode  up  to  the  small  window  in 
the  rear  room,  and  shaking  his  whip  at 
the  blacksmith,  vociferated : 

•■  John  Brackett,  I  know  you  and  you 


He  plunged  his  spurs  into  the  wet 
sides  of  his  horse,  and  rode  swiftly 
away. 

Here  was  a  new  mystery  for  the 
blacksmith.  The  tugging  at  his  heart- 
strings satisfied  him  that  Mary  must  be 
the  object  of  this  stranger's  malice  or 
lust ;  still,  he  had  a  practical  man's  re- 
pugnance to  being  guided  by  a  senti- 
ment. There  was  really  no  possibility 
that  any  force  could  be  exercised  over 
Mary's  will.  If  any  man  could  win 
her  fairly,  it  was  no  business  in  which 
a  poor  blacksmith  should  interfere. 
He  compromised  between  the  dictates 
of  his  reason  and  the  unrest  of  his 
heart,  by  resolving  to  see  Simpson  as 
soon  as  possible,  with  the  double  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  rescue  him,  and  learn- 
ing the  meaning  of  the.  strange  refer- 
ence to  some  woman  in  peril. 

The  blacksmith  was  surprised  to  feel 
what  healthful  impulses  the  thought  of 
Mary  sent  bounding  through  his  heart. 
His  last  night's  skepticism  and  despair 
seemed  to  him  a  hideous  nightmare,  as 
the  memory  of  the  old  precious  days 
came,  like  the  sweet  breath  of  a  May 
morning,  over  the  dreary  horizon  of 
his  soul.  This  love  refuted  all  the 
sophisms  which  he  had  believed  in 
that  nightmare.  The  vision  of  this 
warm,  sweet  soul,  so  good,  pure,  gen- 
tle, and  angelic,  showed  him  that  Love 
and  Truth  and  Duty  are  not  illusions, 
but  divine  realities.  Last  night,  Sin 
stood  in  the  world,  and  filled  it  with 
his  awful  presence ;  this  morning,  Love 
stood  there,  and  the  sky  was  too  low 
and  space  too  narrow  for  her  full  reve- 
lation. 

41  Ah  !  how  foolish  I  was,  last  night, 
to  doubt  the  good  God !  to  distrust 
the  beneficent  Will  that  works  always 
for  loving  ends.  Mary  in  peril  ?  No 
more  than  the  evening  star !     She  is 
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and  halting  behind  a  line  of  wheat  - 
stacks,  in  the  edge  of  a  field,  gave  a 
low  whistle.  After  a  few  seconds  of 
delay,  a  man  came  out  from  among 
the  stacks,  and  climbed  over  the  fence. 
He  was  warmly  clad,  and  closely  muf- 
fled ;  but  we  have  no  difficulty  in  re- 
cognizing Simpson.  He  looked  pate, 
sad,  and  worn ;  the  old  gaiety  was 
gone  forever. 

"  You  are  rather  slow,"  said  Stevens, 
"  for  a  man  who  is  to  ride  for  his  life. 
But  here  is  a  horse  that  will  put  you 
over  eight  miles  an  hour  for  five  hours 
on  a  stretch.  Make  for  Hickory  Grove 
and  consult  Watkins ;  he  will  give  you 
good  advice." 

"But  Lilly ?" 

"  Lilly  is  all  right.  In  three  months 
you  will  be  a  happy  father,  and  can 
become  a  husband  at  your  leisure. 
Mrs.  Woods  takes  capital  care  of  her ; 
thinks  she  is  my  wife,  of  course.  Lill 
has  behaved  first  rate.  Your  loving 
epistles  and  Nance's  sermons  do  her  a 
•  power  of  good,'  as  Nance  would  say. 
Cheer  up,  old  boy,  and  be  off." 

Simpson  mounted  and  rode  away 
towards  the  northwest.  He  had 
not  advanced  forty  rods,  when  Dandy 
Jim  came  out  from  behind  a  little  clump 
of  bushes,  and  stood  in  the  path  before 
him.    The  horse  stopped. 

"  Massa  Simpson,  yer  better  not  ride 
dat  ar  hoss.     De  debbil  hab  stole  'urn 
from   Massa  Swinton,   an'   ole  Jim's 
'pinion  am  dat  de  debbil  want  yer  to  ' 
swing  fer  it." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  devil, 
Dandy?" 

"  I  raily  don'  know  us  name,  Massa, 
but  he  calls  hisself  Fred  Stevens,  and 
ye  jes'  lef*  urn  down  ter  de  wheat - 
stacks  dar." 


Simpson  trembled;  his  confederate 
intended,  then,  to  get  rid  of  him.  What 
were  his  designs  on  Lilly  ?  How  did 
this  poor  black  know  his  secrets,  and 
why  did  he  stop  him  there  ? 

The  negro  went  on  solemnly  : 

"  Massa  Simpson,  de  hour  ob  de 
rebelations  hab  come.  Ye  tin k  ter  flee ; 
but  ye'll  not  flee  dat  way,  les*  ye  would 
flee  ter  death.  Ye  jes'  go  back  to  de 
'Squire  an*  hire  a  hoss,  as  ye  've  often 
done  'fore  now,  an'  ride  ter  Patriot 
City,  an'  git  out  o'  dis  kentry.  Dat  ar' 
debbil  an'  all  dat  cleave  to  um  am 
doomed." 

The  young  man  hesitated.  What 
the  negro  said  showed  plainly  that  rev- 
elation was  coming.  If  Lilly  knew  all 
she  would  herself  urge  him  to  fly.  If 
he  thought  her  in  danger,  he  would  go 
to  her  in  the  face  of  death.  But  what 
danger  could  menace  her?  Stevens 
himself  would  be  apprehended  and 
punished,  unless  he  fled  immediately. 
He  had  thought  flight  necessary  a  half 
hour  ago ;  it  was  manifestly  more  nec- 
essary now.  He  could  hope  for  help 
for  Lilly  from  none ;  once  he  had  hoped 
for  Brackett's  sympathy  for  her,  but 
last  night  had  taken  away  that  hope. 
The  blacksmith  loathed  him ;  could  he 
expose  Lilly  to  that  virtuous  contempt  ? 
No ;  he  must  first  save  himself,  then 
devise  means  to  save  her.  In  the 
meantime,  she  was  safe  at  Beech  Grove. 

In  an  hour  he  was  riding  towards 
Patriot  City  on  the  'Squire's  best  horse, 
saddled  for  him  by  the  busy  Dandy. 
The  negro  looked  after  the  young  man 
as  he  rode  off,  and  soliloquized  briefly  : 
"  Dere  *s  one  part  ob  be  'chinery 
broke.  Spec'  de  debbil's  mill  won't 
go  jes'  ter  please  um  " 

D.  H.  Wheeler. 
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AMBRA  BROWNING. 
HOW   DID  SHE  DIE  ? 


IN  TWO   PARTS. 


The  Introduction. 


Part  I. 


FIFTEEN  years  ago  there  occur- 
red a  mystery  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. It  was  the  mystery  of  a  woman's 
death.  In  its  impenetrable  folds  were 
enveloped  a  terrible  crime  and  a  terri- 
ble expiation.  The  tragedy  of  one 
existence  was  laid  bare,  and  Humani- 
ty, with  all  its  community  of  passion 
and  pain,  was  thrilled  by  the  shrouded 
horror  involved  in  the  quenching  of 
one  out  of  a  myriad  of  lives. 

Of  this  dark  tragedy,  I  purpose  to 
reveal  to  you  all  that  has  ever  met  hu- 
man eye.  Not  at  the  time  of  its  occur- 
rence, nor  in  these  long  succeeding 
years,  could  a  Poe  or  a  Vidocq,  whose 
keen  eyes  behold  stars  where  others 
discern  only  the  nebulae,  have  been 
able  to  detect  the  whole  truth  of 
this  matter.  Still,  T  lay  this  mystery 
before  you ;  I  will  place  in  your  pos- 
session every  particle  of  testimony, 
every  scrap  of  evidence,  and  then 
leave  you  to  reason  out  your  own  solu- 
tion. For  myself,  I  say  nothing ;  I  ask 
your  opinion,  I  do  not  express  my  own. 

For  your  convenience,  I  have  not 
left  the  testimony  in  the  order  in  which 
it  was  collected,  but  have  arranged  it 
in  its  most  natural  sequence.  That, 
however,  is  the  only  liberty  which  has 
been  taken  with  it.  The  signal  which 
was,  at  the  same  time,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  culmination  of  the  trage- 
dy and  the  uplifting  of  the  curtain 
which  veiled  a  vista  of  past  sin  and 
remorse,  was  one  of  those  typographi- 
cal concentrations  of  daily  human  his- 
tory —  a  newspaper  notice : 


narrative  of  e.  l.  ford. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  of 
July,  as  I  stood  in  the  Post  Office  read- 
ing this  notice,  there  came  a  hand  upon 
my  shoulder  and  a  voice  in  my  ear. 
It  was  the  touch  of  a  rman  who  felt 
that  he  might  use  your  shoulders  as  his 
own,  and  the  voice,  which  revealed 
unlimited  capacities  for  the  utterance 
of  all  human  passions,  rolled  out : 
"  Well,  my  boy !  How  are  you  ?  "with 
a  volume  and  inflection  that  cheered 
you,  and  set  your  languid  blood  ting- 
ling as  if  you  had  sipped  some  rare  old 
wine.  I  did  not  answer  his  question  ; 
some  answers  are  self-evident;  but, 
true  to  our  absurd  social  observances, 
I  asked  another,  quite  as  unnecessary, 
"  Hello,  Doctor !  Is  that  you  ? "  and 
then  conveyed  home  to  my  library  my 
burly,  genial  friend.  This  man  was 
Doctor  Merrick,  of  Peekskill,  New 
York. 

"It  may  be,"  I  thought,  "that  he 
will  know  something  of  this  woman,  to 
whose  obituary  notice  is  appended  a 
request  to  the  papers  of  her  native 
State.  As  I  read  the  notice  aloud, 
slowly  and  gravely,  the  cheer)'  smile 
vanished  from  the  Doctor's  face  and  a 
shadow  of  regret  usurped  its  place. 

"  It  does  not  mention  the  cause  of 
her  death,"  he  mused  aloud.  ••  Proba- 
bly heart  disease ;  she  was  always 
subject  to  it." 

"  You  knew  her,  then  ?  " 

"  Knew  her  ?  Why  man  alive,  I 
knew  her  before    she  knew  herself! 
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all  but  name.  Her  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  the  President  of  our  College, 
and  consequently  had  the  honor  of  be- 
ing the  first  flame  of  most  of  the  students 
— myself  among  the  number.  Linn  had 
three  children  —  all  girls.  Boadicea, 
the  oldest,  was  an  anomaly  in  the  fam- 
ily ;  she  reminded  you  continually  of 
the  tropics.  I  can  conscientiously  aver 
that  I  never  knew  her,  as  a  matter  of 
free  will,  to  make  any  exertion.  She 
erijoys  two  things  in  life  —  to  sit  still 
and  to  sleep.  She  has  one  grief —  ev- 
ery person  must  make  the  exertion  of 
consuming  his  own  food.  She  acknowl- 
edges one  cause  for  thankfulness  — 
the  mechanism  of  existence  is  no  bur- 
den, it  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
efforts  of  the  individual.  She  is  what 
1  call  a  glorious  woman.  Rather  ex- 
pensive investments,  such  'women  — 
for  poor  men.  She  appreciated  that 
fact,  I  think,  for  she  married  while 
very  young,  a  wealthy  lawyer  of  New 
York,  by  the  name  of  Hurst 

"  Ambra  and  Lusia  were  twins.  As 
a  general  thing,  I  do  n't  think  much 
of  these  human  duplicates ;  but  the 
resemblance  in  this  case  was  so  perfect 
that  they  seemed  the  same  person, 
rather  than  duplicates.  Even  their 
mother  distinguished  them  only  by 
the  different  bracelets,  which  they 
wore  from  their  cradle.  I  told  you  that 
both  Ambra  and  Lusia  were  subject  to 
heart  disease.  Lusia  died  from  it  some 
half  dozen  years  ago.  They  told  me 
that  in  the  early  dawn  Ambra  found  her 
sister  dead  in  her  chair ;  she  must  have 
died  while  asleep,  I  think.  They  sent 
for  me,  and  I  found  Ambra  in  convul- 
sions, which  finally  terminated  in  brain 
fever.  She  was  ill  so  long,  I  thought 
she  never  would  recover.  Such  poor 
care  as  she  had,  too !  Her  mother  was 
dead,  and  Boadicea,  upon  whom  the 
nursing  fell,  was  so  full  of  vitality  that 
she  regarded  sickness  as  a  sort  of  pri- 
vate execution  of  Heaven's  victims, 
and  fled  the  sight.    As  for  Linn  him- 


that  it  was  some  days  before  he  could 
be  satisfied  which  of  the  twins  was 
dead  and  which  alive. 

"  The  next  year  after  her  sickness, 
Ambra  married  this  Horace  Browning, 
and  I  never  saw  her  again." 

"Do  you  know,"  said  I,  "that  her 
husband  does  not  believe  she  died  of 
heart  disease?" 

"  Every  day,"  said  the  Doctor,  grave- 
ly, "  comes  to  Horace  Browning  heavily 
freighted  with  suspicions  in  regard  to 
something  or  other.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  as  well  not  to  discuss  his  conject-  . 
ures." 

And  here  the  matter,  so  far  as  the 
Doctor  was  concerned,  was  brought 
to  a  close. 

The  worldly  caution  which  the  Doc- 
tor had  displayed  in  so  abruptly  refus- 
ing to  canvass  all  the  floating  conject- 
ures in  regard  to  this  affair,  was  so 
foreign  to  his  usual  reckless  frankness, 
that  it  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
me.  I  have  since  learned  that  he  had 
a  slight  foreknowledge  of  my  future 
connection  with  the  affair,  and  wished 
to  leave  me  unbiassed  by  any  surmises 
then  existent  in  his  mind,  and  un- 
embarrassed by  the  utterance  of  my 
own  opinion.  1  saw  the  wisdom  of 
this  course  on  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
day,  when  I  received  a  note  from  Hor- 
ace Browning  saying  simply : 

"  You  know  what  has  happened  — 
can  you  come  to  me?" 

It  involved  some  sacrifice  on  my 
part  to  leave  my  business  and  attend 
this  call,  but  there  was  a  bond  of  old 
fellowship  between  us,  and  I  went.  I 
found  Browning  alone,  and  writing. 
Upon  my  entrance  he  laid  aside  his 
pen  and  rose  to  greet  me.  The  part 
which  this  man  played  in  this  tragedy- 
was  so  in  consonance  with  his  char- 
acter, and  his  character  was  so  in 
accord  with  his  physique,  that  I  think 
it  best  to  pause  and  give  hisdescrip-* 
lion. 

The  formation  of  his  shapely  head 
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possessed  that  lithe  formation  and  facil- 
ity of  touch  found  only  in  the  finer 
professions;  his  straight  nose  with  its 
thin  nostrils  was  an  index  to  his  deli- 
cate aesthetic  tastes,  while  the  coarse 
formation  of  his  lips  revealed  the  ani- 
mal nature  of  the  man,  which  was 
kept  in  subjection,  however,  by  the 
upper  ideal  portion  of  his  face.  In  his 
eyes  there  lurked  the  exponent  of  his 
idiosyncrasy.  Those  light,  keen,  blue 
eyes  told  their  story  despite  him ;  look- 
ing into  them,  you  would  have  known 
that  this  man  was  like  Philip  II.  of 
Spain :  plotting  in  trifles ;  so  particular 
in  details  that  he  ignored  comprehen- 
siveness. Litde  things  were  great 
matters  to  him,  and  required  profound 
consideration.  If  he  had  been  a  ma- 
chinist, he  would  have  spent  his  life 
perfecting  a  guillotine  for  flies. 

He  was  possessed  of  a  constitutional 
watchfulness ;  his  peculiar  furtive  clos- 
ing of  the  eyelids  did  not  shut  suspi- 
cions out  —  it  only  shut  them  in.  Rest 
assured  there  is  character,  even  in  the 
dropping  of  an  eyelid.  You  do  not 
know  a  man  until  you  have  noticed 
how  he  closes  his  eyes.  His  secretive- 
ness  was  another  marked  characteristic; 
he  seemed  to  consider  that  his  smallest 
affairs  were  matters  of  deep  specula- 
tion and  profound  conjecture  to  the 
mass,  and  were  to  be  jealously  guard- 
ed from  their  knowledge.  You  might 
have  lived  with  him  for  years  before 
you  could  have  wrung  from  him  the 
secret  of  his  birthplace  and  his  age. 
His  middle  name  was  preserved  an 
impenetrable  mystery ;  he  was  careful 
never  to  place  his  true  direction  upon 
a  hotel  register;  and  his  vote  was  a 
profound  secret  till  he  came  to  the  bal- 
lot box. 

"  Were  you  surprised  on  the  receipt 


being  baffled  in  some  trivial  matter, 
stops  and  counts  the  chances.  He 
had  expected  that  his  sending  for  me 
at  such  a  time  would  naturally  mystify 
me.  Finding  himself  disappointed,  he 
seemed  to  feel,  even  in  that  hour,  a 
gleam  of  secret  amusement. 

"  I  could  not  .hope,"  he  resumed, 
still  peering  into  vacancy,  "to  find 
another  man  to  whom  I  could  confide 
this  business.  In  my  suspicions  in  re- 
gard to  my  wife's  death  I  stand  aloneN 
If  you  can  prove  those  suspicions 
baseless,  and  help  me  to  banish  them 
forever,  you  will  perhaps  save  me  from 
becoming  a  monomaniac.  My  con- 
jectures take  their  rise  from  the  private 
Journal  left  by  my  wife,  and  which  1 
will  place  in  your  hands. 

"  On  the  last  night  of  her  life,  my 
wife,  with*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hurst  and 
myself,  returned  home  from  an  even- 
ing party.  My  wife  immediately  re- 
tired to  her  private  room,  which  was  a 
small  apartment  opening  out  of  our 
common  sleeping  chamber.  It  was,  in 
fact,  her  private  library,  where  she  re- 
tired when  she  wished  to  be  alone. 
The  rest  of  our  party  lingered  some 
time  in  the  parlor.  Not  rinding  my 
wife  in  the  main  room,  I  called  her 
name,  and  receiving  no  response,  I 
opened  the  door  of  the  inner  apart- 
ment. The  gas  was  at  full  light;  a 
Journal  lay  open  upon  the  table,  across 
the  half-written  page  of  which  the  wet 
pen  had  rolled,  leaving  a  long  blotted 
mark.  My  wife  lay  dead  upon  the 
floor.  She  had  apparently  risen  from 
her  chair,  and  then  fallen  at  full  length. 
Upon  her  forehead  was  a  bruise  which, 
even  in  death,  left  a  discolored  mark. 
The  most  natural  solution  of  that  bruise 
is  that  in  falling  her  head  struck  the 
carved  wood  -  work  of  the  table  -  leg. 
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"  There  were  but  two  proofs  of  there 
having  been  any  other  occupant  or  oc- 
cupants of  the  room.-  One  of  the 
blinds  of  the  French  window,  which 
looked  out  on  the  balcony,was  open,  al- 
though it  was  always  kept  shut.  Again, 
and  strangest  of  all,  under  my  wife's 
head  was  placed,  as  a  pillow,  the  cush- 
ion of  a  chair  which  was  distant  from 
her  some  five  feet.  In  order  to  have 
bruised  her  forehead  as  she  did  she 
must  have  fallen  face  downward,  and 
yet  she  lay  upon  her  pillow  with  up- 
turned face.  You  see,  therefore,  that  I 
have  grounds  for  believing  that  some 
one  was  with  her  in  her  last  moments. 

"  I  know  your  keenness  in  ferreting 
out  mysteries  ;  I  will  place  at  your  dis- 
posal the  Journal,  the  testimony  of 
Mrs.  Hurst,  and  also  of  the  doctor  who 
examined  the  body.  Then  I  ask  you 
to  decide  whether  or  no  my  wife  died 
a  natural  death." 

You  now  know  the  part  which  I  had 
to  play  in  this  tragedy.  To  me  it  was 
assigned  to  compile  all  the  testimony 
in  regard  to  this  woman's  death,  and 
then  deduce  therefrom  a  solution  of 
the  mystery.  It  was  demanded  of  me 
that  I  should  unveil  the  last  few  mo- 
ments of  her  life  —  moments  lost  in 
the  irrevocable  past.  I  shall  now, 
without  further  comment,  lay  the  evi- 
dence before  you  and  let  the  truth 
evolve  itself. 

TESTIMONY  OF   DOCTOR   M'FILLAN. 

I  have  practiced  medicine  in  Chica- 
go for  the  last  nine  years.  My  practice 
is-  allopathic.  During  the  last  five 
years  I  have,  at  intervals,  visited  Mrs. 
Browning  for  pericarditis.  On  the  night 
of  the  fourteenth  of  July  I  was  called 
to  the  house ;  upon  my  arrival  I  found 
Mrs.  Browning  dead.  I  *had  not  ex- 
pected so  sudden  a  termination  of  her 
disease.  I  expressed  as  much  to  her 
husband,  adding  that  I  had  seen  many 
cases  of  pericarditis,  but  never  so 
strange  an  one.  He  immediately  re- 
quested a  post  mortem  examination, 
and  I  called  in  Doctor  Guild. 

Upon    examination,   we    found  the 


case  one  of  chronic  pericarditis.  The 
heart  was  much  enlarged,  more  in  the 
area  of  its  cavities  than  in  the  parietes. 
The  pericardium  was  thickened  and 
covered  with  red  blotches  and  small 
points  of  blood  —  the  result  of  active 
inflammation.  Thickening  of  this 
membrane  is  so  unusual  an  occurrence 
that  in  a  practice  of  twenty  years  I 
have  never  seen  another  case.  The 
albuminous  concretion  covered  the 
whole  pericardium  in  the  form  of  a 
network,  but  had  not  yet  become  an 
organized  membrane,  or  formed  any 
of  the  usual  adhesions.  The  color  of 
the  heart  was  pale,  almost  yellow,  and 
the  muscular  part  was  firmer  than  is 
natural  in  perfectly  healthy  organs. 
The  latter  also  is  a  rare  symptom  in 
cases  of  pericarditis.  The  duration  of 
this  disease  is  various,  sometimes  ter- 
minating in  a  few  weeks,  sometimes 
lasting  a  lifetime.  Dropsy  is  the  usual 
precursor  of  death ;  but  our  examina- 
tion revealed  no  traces  of  dropsy.  In 
this  the  case  of  Mrs.  Browning  was 
peculiar,  but  not  unprecedented. 

In  the  stomach  of  the  corpse  we 
found  a  small  quantity  of  opium,  taken 
probably  for  her  disease  ;  it  being  often 
used  as  a  sedative  in  affections  of  that 
kind. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Browning,  the 
examination  was  conducted  with  refer- 
ence to  the  supposed  presence  of  poi- 
son ;  but  we  found  no  traces  of  it.  It 
is  possible  that  some  might  have  been 
injected  into  the  circulatory  system,  in 
which  case  I  know  of  no  successful 
test  for  its  discovery. 

To  sum  up :  Mrs.  Browning's  case, 
though  in  borne  respects  an  unusual 
one,  presented,  in  my  judgment,  noth- 
ing antagonistic  to  the  idea  of  death 
by  peiicarditis. 

lor  the  sake  of  brevity,  Doctar 
Guild's  testimony,  which  was  merely 
corroborative  of  Doctor  McFillans's,  is 
omitted. 

NARRATIVE  OF  BOADICEA   HURST. 

When   you  know  that  my  name  is 
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Boadicea,  what  idea  do  you  form  of 
me  ?  Hurst,  of  course,  is  my  hus- 
band's name.  It  symbolizes  that  part 
of  me  which  belongs  to  Robert  Hurst 
But  Boadicea —  the  name  seems  made 
for  me  and  I  for  the  name.  Slow  fall- 
ing syllables,  trailing  after  them  long 
sweet  echoes;  a  name  to  be  spoken 
only  amid  the  fragrance  of  tuberoses  ; 
to  be  pledged  only  in  brimming  gob- 
lets of  rich  amber  -  hued  wine ;  to  be 
graven  only  on  some  great  yellow  onyx. 
My  nature  suggests  Brazil  in  its  luxu- 
riance ;  I  have  no  conception  of  a 
mental  temperate  or  frigid  zone  ;  I  seem 
to  myself  to  be  an  incarnation  of  light, 
noon  sunshine,  dazzling  color,  un- 
checked growth.  It  is  as  if  Nature 
had  defrauded  generations  of  the  Past 
and  Future  for  one  woman  —  and  I  am 
she.  It  seems  as  if  the  designing  of 
my  physical  pattern,  simply,  had  occu- 
pied ages,  and  in  the  meantime  other 
women  had  been  created  out  of  the 
snippings  and  clippings.  The  calm, 
steadfast  glow  of  life  which  animates 
me  is  not  like  the  fitful,  convulsive, 
spasmodic  existence  common  to  other 
human  beings;  I  think  Nature  must 
have  vitalized  me,  as  did  Pygmalion 
his  statue  —  through  infinite  love  and 
yearning  over  her  work.  Do  not,  in 
vulgar  haste  and  parlance,  declare  me 
an  egotist.  I  am  the  grandest,  most 
perfect  specimen  of  humanity  I  have 
seen,  and  I  admire  myself  accordingly. 
I  should  do  the  same  by  you,  were  our 
cases  reversed  —  only  then  I  fear  I 
should  not  appreciate  you.  Tenny- 
son's description  of  Eleanore  suits  me : 

**  And  the  steady  sunset  glow- 
That  stays  upon  thee.     For  in  thee 
Is  nothing  sudden,  nothing  single ; 
Like  two  streams  of  incense  free 
From  one  censer  in  one  shrine, 
Thought  and  motion  mingle, 
Mingle  ever.     Motions  flow 
To  one  another,  even  as  though 
They  were  modulated  so 
To  an  unheard  melody 
Which  lives  about  thee." 

I  do  not  say  these  things  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  talking  about  myself;  I 
prefer  silent  contemplation.     But  if 


you  wish  my  account  of  my  sister's  life 
and  death,  you  must  have  some  faint 
conception  of  the  historian,  and  how 
events  affect  me.  Necessarily  those 
incidents  which  do  not  concern  me 
will  be  the  most  uninteresting,  since 
events  are  to  me  as  clouds  are  to  the 
setting  sun  —  those  which  are  nearest 
are  the  most  brightly  tinted 

It  may  be  that  I  shall  make  my  nar- 
rative too  long  —  all  my  works  move 
slowly  to  completion ;  but  they  are 
perfect  in  the  end.  To  me,  there  is. 
nothing  so  vulgar  as  haste. 

Let  me  take  Ambra's  death,  which  „ 
like  a  stone  thrown  into  the  water,  ra- 
diated circles  clear  back  to  our  com- 
mon girlhood,  and  beginning  with  the 
largest  circle  narrow  down  to  the  dread 
sequel. 

We  were  thre%  motherless  sisters  to- 
gether—  the  twins  and  I.  The  twins 
seemed  to  consider  their  double  coin- 
age from  Nature's  mint  as  a  very  plea- 
sant arrangement.  For  myself,  I  wish 
to  preserve  my  identity;  I  desire  no* 
counterpart.  Think  of  going  through 
life  troubled  with  a  vague  doubt  as  to- 
whether  you  were  yourself  or  another ! 

In  our  household  we  all  went  our 
own  way ;  but  I  held  the  birthright* 
and  I  grew  up  in  the  consciousness  of 
my  possession  as  does  an  infant  king. 
When  the  proper  time  came  I  was  mar- 
ried. I  do  not  understand  the  way  in 
which  other  women  talk  of  that  event. 
My  marriage  came  to  me  in  the  regu- 
lar succession  of  incidents.  It  was  the 
culmination  of  my  maiden  life,  as  my 
twenty-  first  birthday  was  the  comple- 
ment of  my  minority.  Of  course,  my 
husband  loved  me;  I  never  thought 
about  it  before.  He  was  a  grave,  dark- 
complexioned,  middle-aged  man,  who 
seemed  hedged  about  with  dainty  fan- 
cies and  delicate  thoughts,  as  the  roots 
of  a  felled  oak .  are  surrounded  with 
anemones  and  wild  violets. 

After  my  marriage  I  saw  but  little  of 
my  sisters ;  we  had  our  respective  or- 
bits, and  we  circled  in  them.  My  first 
visit  home  was  at  the  time  of  Lusia's 
death  and  Ambra's  sickness.    I  have 
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been  told  that  I  did  not  then  realize 
my  responsible  position.  We  cannot 
run  counter  to  the  principles  upon 
which  we  are  created,  and  how  then  is 
it  possible  for  me,  with  my  infinitude 
of  vitality,  to  put  myself  in  sympathy 
with  pain  and  physical  annihilation  ? 
Death  to  these  twins  was  an  unlatched 
door,  which  any  zephyr  might  open  to 
them.  They  were  both  subject  to  heart 
disease,  and  since  my  earliest  recollec- 
tion there  had  never  come  an  hour  to 
either  of  them  of  which  one  might 
predicate  the  successor. 

The  night  of  her  death,  Lusia  had 
declined  descending  to  the  parlors  and 
mingling  in  company.  A  fresh  spasm 
of  pain  confined  her  to  the  egotism  of 
a  suffering  solitude. 

Even  when  I  have  a  daily  intimacy 
with  people,  I  like  to  see  them  in  the 
presence  of  strangers ;  it  is  the  famil- 
iar volume  in  a  new  binding.  I  thought 
pf  this  when  Ambra  entered  the  room 
that  night ;  there  was  an  expression  on 
her  face  I  never  saw  there  before  or 
since.  If  I  could  believe  her  Journal 
to  be  other  than  the  result  of  opium 
taking,  I  should  be  able  to  account  for 
her  strange  appearance  that  night. 

For  some  weeks  previous  to  this  night 
both  of  the  twins  had  been  absent 
from  home ;  Lusia,  in  a  spasm  of  self- 
martyrizing  kindness,  had  been  in  Ver- 
mont, nursing  some  superannuated 
relative,  whose  stock  of  vitality  having 
nearly  run  out,  thought  it  advantage- 
ous to  draw  upon  that  of  another  and 
younger  mortal.  Ambra  and  I,  who 
were  perfecdy  opposite  in  character, 
had  been  neutralizing  eaclt  other  at 
my  home  in  -New  York  city.  There 
are  some  acquaintances  with  whose 
lives  ours,  though  placed  in  intimate 
conjunction,  can  never  blend  ;  like  two 
circles,  there  is  a  point  of  contact,  but 
the  rest  is  isolation.  I  speak  of  the 
experience  between  my  sisters  and  mv- 


ner,  were  tending  to  an  engagement,  I 
did  not  consider  that  our  common  pa- 
rentage gave  me  a  right  to  interfere  in 
her  life  plans.  At  last,  without  any 
definite  announcement,  the  conviction 
of  their  engagement  became  as  omni- 
present as  the  moisture  in  the  atmos- 
phere. On  the  night  of  Lusia's  death, 
he  had  come  to  visit  his  betrothed  at 
her  own  home.  He  brought  with  him 
from  that  mysterious  rendezvous  of 
masculinity,  "down  town,"  a  young 
man  whom  he  introduced  as  Paul  Ren- 
ford,  one  of  his  old  college  classmates. 

A  woman's  mind  can  hold  in  solu- 
tion but  one  idea  at  a  time,  and  there- 
fore Ambra,  absorbed  in  the  society 
of  Horace,  left  the  social  guardianship 
of  the  stranger  to  me.  Our  conversa- 
tion was  a  prairie  -  land  of  common- 
places. Let  us  hope  that  it  is  not  true 
that  sound  never  dies,  but  floats  forev- 
er in  the  azure.  Think  of  being  obliged 
to  listen  for  centuries  to  the  reverbera- 
ting commonplaces  of  society's  mag- 
pies !  This  Paul  Renford,  who  bore  so 
important  a  part  in  my  sister's  exist- 
ence, was  nothing  to  me.  He  might 
have  been  the  sun  of  her  life ;  he  was 
only  a  meteor  in  mine.  The  strongest 
impression  he  made  upon  me  was  that 
of  being  self-poised.  Like  the  leaning 
tower  of  Pisa,  no  matter  how  his  eccen- 
tricities might  incline  him,  he  never 
lost  his  centre  of  gravity.  He  inquired 
after  Lusia;  his  voice  was  low  and 
quiet,  but  rich  and  full;  like  all  his 
manifestations,  it  impressed  you  with 
the  idea  of  power  under  restraint, 
strength  in  repose.  He  received  the 
news  of  her  illness  in  silence. 

"  Such  perfect  personal  similarity  is 
rare,"  he  said  at  last,  looking  across 
the  room  at  Ambra ;  "I  should  not 
have  been  able  to  distinguish  the  sis- 
ters, though  I  knew  Miss  Lusia  well 
during  her  late  visit  in  Vermont." 

Lusia  had  never  mentioned  his  name 
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"  It  is  unfortunate,"  I  replied,  quietly 
ignoring  his  last  remark;  "that  my 
sister's  illness  obliges  her  to  deny  her- 
self all  excitement,  even  that  of  a 
friend's  society." 

It  was  one  of  those  smooth  speeches 
which  gave  no  hint  for  future  remarks 
—  no  floating  spider  thread  of  conver- 
sation can  find  upon  its  polished  sur- 
face a  rough  place  on  which  to  cling. 

Another  guest  addressed  me,  and 
Ren  ford  took  occasion  to  saunter  away. 
Afterward,  when  only  Horace  Brown- 
ing and  I  were  left  in  the  parlor,  Am- 
bra  and  Renford  came  together  out  of 
the  conservatory. 

"  I  had  not  missed  you,"  I  said. 

"That  is  not  strange,"  answered 
Ambra,  with  a  spice  of  bitterness. 
"  Do  you  ever  miss  anyone  ?  " 

"It  is  true,"  I  said,  "  as  a  general 
thing,  I  find  myself  sufficient  for  my- 
self. I  am  not  lonely  in  solitude.  There 
are  some  people  to  whom  the  taking 
away  of  a  friend  is  like  the  upturning 
of  a  stone  in  summer  time ;  there  are 
brought  to  light  secret  hopes,  blanched 
like  grass  defrauded  of  sunlight,  and 
multitudes  of  evil  motives,  and  disa- 
greeable traits,  which  run  wildly  about, 
like  noxious  insects  seeking  a  new  hid- 
ing place." 

I  do  not  think  my  hearers  quite  com- 
prehended me;  it  was  no  matter;  I 
was  my  own  sympathetic  listener. 

I  sat  at  the  piano  playing  little  ac- 
companiments to  our  conversation,  va- 
rying the  key  to  suit  the  different 
voices.  I  think  Renford  had  listened 
to  this  rather  than  to  my  words. 

"Do  you  sing,  Mrs.  Hurst?"  he 
asked. 

"  It  is  too  common  an  accomplish- 
ment," I  answered.  "  Every  little 
house  cricket  aspires  to  chirp ;  in  these 
days  it  is  only  the  gift  of  speech  which 
distinguishes  humans." 

"  And  some  of  them  are  particularly 
distinguished,"   said   Renford,  with  a 


"  Boadicea  used  to  sing  a  chant  to 
the  morning' sun,"  said  Ambra.  "I 
think,  however,  it  was  never  rehearsed 
much  before  midday." 

"  '  A  Memnon  smitten  by  the  morn- 
ing sun,'  "  quoted  Horace.  "  Did  you 
utter  prophecies  ?  " 

"The  poet  says  'our  prayers  are 
prophets.' " 

At  that  Browning  glanced  at  Ambra. 
She  was  standing  quietly  at  his  side ; 
her  stillness  seemed  to  me  the  silence  of 
despair, rather  than  of  wordless  content. 
She  reminded  me  of  a  wounded  hero  in 
the  hands  of  a  surgeon  —  too  proud  to 
claim  the  name  of  sufferer  and  its  rights. 
The  quiet,  dark  gray  eyes  of  Renford 
were  fixed  upon  her  pale  face,  and 
in  their  unfathomable  depths  swayed, 
like  water  lilies  upon  their  invisible, 
submerged  stems,  a  host  of  pitying 
thoughts  and  sympathetic  regrets.  I 
felt  that  the  mental  atmosphere  was 
surcharged  with  the  latent  electricity 
of  some  great  passion  ;  whence  it  arose 
I  could  not  at  that  time  divine.  It  op- 
pressed me,  and  I  rose  from  my  seat 
but  Horace  detained  me. 

"  Not  yet,"  he  said.  "  So  far  your 
music  has  been  but  an  auxiliary  to 
converse.     Play  for  us." 

People  are  always  silent  when  I  play. 
I  do  not  attempt  to  drown  their  voices, 
nor  do  I  attempt  to  cater  to  their  wish 
for  conversational  stimulus.  I  play 
music  which  envelopes  them  in  a  deli- 
cious, dreamy  languor ;  they  forget 
their  bodies,  and  their  souls  seem  idly 
to  sway  on  the  tide  of  melody. 

"  Your  music  is  enervating,"  said 
Ambra. 

"It  induces  repose  —  as  true  music 
should,"  rejoined  Renford.  "  Life  is  so 
feverish,  the  arts  should  teach  the  de- 
sirableness of  calm. 

'* '  Death  is  the  end  of  life.    Ah  why 
Should  life  all  labor  be ?  '" 

The  music  seemed  the  culmination 
of  the   evening.     It   left   in  the   air  a 
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""  You  remind  me  of  the  story  of  a  man 
who  never  gave  his  right  hand  because 
it  had  shed  human  blood." 

Renford  paled  a  little,  but  his  voice 
was  steady. 

M  The  left  hand  is  nearest  the  heart, 
you  know.  Please  consider  mine  a 
case  of  the  heart,  and  not  of  the  con- 
science ;  "  and  he  bowed  again  to  me. 

"  If  there  is  a  superstition  I  defy  it," 
Horace  persisted,  and  with  the  words 
he  seized  Renford 's  disengaged  hand. 
The  next  instant  he  withdrew  his  own 
with  an  exclamation  of  pain.  There 
was  a  scratch  upon  it,  minute  but  deep, 
to  which  a  drop  of  blood  had  come,  like 
ageni  at  the  touch  of  an  Aladdin's  lamp. 

"  Do  you  find  it  necessary  to  guard 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  with  wea- 
pons ? "  angrily  queried  Horace,  put- 
ting his  lips  to  the  wound. 

"  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread,"  quietly  answered  Renford,  as 
he  slipped  a  ring  from  his  finger  and 
handed  it  to  me.     • 

The  shield  was  one  large  heliotrope, 
whose  opaque  greenness  was  flecked 
with  three  tiny,  blood  -  like  stains, 
which  seemed  to  have  oozed  to  the 
surface.  On  the  under  side  was  the 
faithful  representation  of  the  paw  of  a 
cat.  Perfect  in  every  detail,  it  was  so 
minute  as  to  escape  a  casual  glance. 
In  the  centre,  amid  an  intricacy  of  del- 
icate lines,  were  two  words  of  warning, 
"  Prenez  Garde."  The  slightest  pres- 
sure upon  the  side  of  the  ring  caused 
concealed  claws  to  protrude,  whose 
hollow  interiors  were  fit  receptacles  for 
deadly  poison. 

"  It  speaks  of  the  Borgias,"  said  I, 
turning  it  over  in  my  palm.  "  Are  these 
blood  spots  the  record  of  its  crimes?" 

"So  says  tradition,"  replied  Ren- 
ford. "  It  is  an  heirloom  in  my  father's 
family.  Two  enemies  of  our  race  are 
said  to  have  been  found  dead  with  no 
greater  wound  than  a  scratch  upon  the 
hand." 

"  This  grows  personal,"  said  Horace, 
with  his  hand  still  at  his  lips. 

"  The  prophecy  is  that  the  ring  and 
the  last  of  the  race  will  both  be  buried 


in  one  grave,"  continued  Renford. 
"  However,  there  is  one  murder  still 
uncommitted." 

"  Truly,  I  'm  not  so  sure  of  that," 
said  Horace. 

"  Do  n't  cry  at  a  scratch,  Browning. 
There  is  no  poison  in  the  ring.  Come, 
let  us  be  going." 

Amhra  stood  at  the  door  listening  to 
their  footsteps  as  they  hastened  down 
the  stone  -  flagged  street. 

"  Listen  to  the  steps  of  those  who 
come,  not  those  who  go,"  I  said,  draw- 
ing her  from  the  entrance. 

11  Little  you  care  who  comes  or  who 
goes,"  said  she,  and  ran  up  the  stairs 
to  her  own  room. 

The  twins  occupied  the  same  cham- 
ber. When  I  went  to  see  Lusia,  ex- 
pecting to  find  her  comfortable  for  the 
night,  I  found  her  in  an  easy  chair  by 
the  window,  very  pale  and  weak.  She 
had  found  more  ease  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, and  declined  to  return  to  bed.  In 
the  gray  dawn,  when  Ambra's  shriek 
rang  through  the  sleep  -  stilled  house, 
and  brought  us  all  to  her  room,  Lusia's 
lifeless  form  was  found  in  the  same 
position  by  the  window. 

I  was  with  Ambra  through  the  long 
sickness  which  followed  this  sundering 
of  the  mystic  tie  of  their  double  birth. 
There  were  long  sultry  summer  days, 
when  the  old  earth  seemed  fairly  to 
pulsate  with  the  throbbing  of  the  liquid 
fire  in  her  subterranean  arteries.  Long 
nights,  when  the  distorted  shadows 
that  had  lurked  in  the  corners  and 
secret  places  all  day,  came  out  and 
danced  in  silent  grotesqueness  upon 
the  walls.  Hour  after  hour  the  inno- 
cent thoughts  that  lodged  in  Ambra's 
heart,  like  white -winged  cloves  in  a 
church  tower,  spread  the  wings  of 
speech,  and  flew  startled  from  their 
resting  -  place.  Ah,  that  was  a  terrible 
time  to  me !  At  last,  in  the  early  Au- 
tumn, Ambra  rose  from  her  sick  bed, 
while  the  old  life  seemed  burned  out  of 
her,  and  the  new  life  came  stealing 
slowly  into  her  veins. 

One  day  Doctor  Merrick  came.  In 
his  deft,  quiet  way  he  began  to  measure 
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out  some  medicine,  while  his  mellow 
voice  broke  the  sick  chamber  silence 
as  cheerily  as  sunlight  slants  in  vacant 
rooms. 

"  Mrs.  Merrick  is  going  out  into  the 
country  in  a  day  or  two ;  out  on  a  farm. 
She  declined  cucumbers  at  dinner  yes- 
terday, and  I  overheard  something 
about  cholera.  People  who  cannot 
eat  are  pining  either  for  heaven  or  the 
country.  There,"  rising,  "  that  medi- 
cine will  last  you  till  day  after  to  -  mor- 
row, and  then  I  shall  send  you  into 
the  country  with  my  wife.  Does  that 
suit  you,  Ambra  ? " 

41  Well,  yes,"  said  she,  languidly. 
"  Mrs.  Merrick  and  I  are  congenial ; 
we  both  like  eggs  and  hate  roast  beef." 

"You  '11  soon  be  all  right,"  and  the 
doctor  patted  her  thin  hand.  "  I  for- 
bid you  to  keep  a  Journal  or  write  let- 
ters while  you  are  gone." 

Ambra  sighed  as  he  shut  the  door. 

"  He  is  so  big  it  tires  me  to  look  at 
him.     I  think  I  will  lie  down  again." 

If  Ambra  chose  to  go  into  the  coun- 
try it  was  no  business  of  mine.  As  for 
me,  I  abhor  it  There  you  see  the  ma- 
chinery of  all  life,  and  its  workings ; 
you  are  obliged  to  know  how  and  where 
everything  was  produced  that  makes 
your  repast.  The  farmers  talk  to  you 
about  all  articles  of  diet  with  the  sense 
of  their  summer  toil  fresh  within  them. 
They  never  wait  for  Nature  and  take 
her  at  her  completion  ;  they  use  every 
day  before  or  at  sunrise,  while  the  day- 
is  still  immature,  and  gape  at  Nature 
while  all  the  scene  -  shifting  and  color- 
mixing  is  in  progress.  They  go  to  bed 
before  the  night  has.  fairly  begun,  and 
know  nothing  of  the  glory  of  the  noon 
of  night.  Everything  is  terribly  plain, 
honest,  and  outspoken.  Even  the  hen 
that  lays  the  daily  egg  for  your  break- 
fast must  needs  proclaim  it  to  the  pub- 
lic, instead  of  giving  you  a  pleasant 


guardedly.  She  did  not  bother  me 
with  details  of  the  trousseau.  Let  us 
imitate  Nature  and  follow  our  own  con- 
victions in  the  matter  of  dress,  and  not 
consult  other  people's  tastes.  The  oaks 
and  maples  and  poplars  follow  their 
own  fashions  in  their  own  time.  What 
a  balk  it  would  make  in  creation  if 
the  birds  had  to  wait  for  a  feather 
"  Opening  "  before  they  moulted ! 

When  the  appointed  time  arrived, 
Ambra  sent  fqr  me  to  attend  her  wed- 
ding. Before  her  sickness,  Ambra  had 
been  a  wilful  winding  stream,  which, 
by  virtue  of  its  winning  charms,  car- 
ried ever  the  right  of  way.  When  we 
met  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage,  she 
was  more  like  a  magnificent  cataract, 
crowned  with  the  rainbow  of  sublime 
beauty,  but  awing  one  into  admiration 
rather  than  wooing  him.  Through  all 
her  courteous  grace  and  fine  tact  you 
yet  felt  a  subde  sense  of  her  utter  in- 
difference, as  keen  and  cutting  as  the 
winter  draught  from  some  concealed 
crevice.  It  struck  me  that  she  was  as 
much  of  an  enigma  to  her  betrothed 
as  to  me.  I  used  to  discover  him  fur- 
tively watching  her  with  his  keen  light 
blue  eyes;  he  thought  all  faces  were 
masks  and  required  to  be  studied. 
Even  his  habitual  introspection  arose 
from  his  belief  that  only  by  thor- 
oughly understanding  himself  could 
he  hope  to  comprehend  the  intri- 
cacies of  another's  character.  He 
was  a  man  who  reduced  everything  to 
details ;  he  was  more  interested  in  the 
casting  of  a  shadow  by  the  finest  hair 
than  in  an  eclipse ;  he  was  a  Vidocq 
in  social  conversations,  and  played  the 
diplomat  in  the  fastening  of  his  gloves 
and  shoes.  Had  he  been  empowered 
to  create  the  universe,  he  would  have 
been  so  engrossed  with  the  ants  he 
would  never  have  advanced  to  the 
mastodon. 
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The  matrimonial  fetters  were  at  last 
riveted,  and  the  specimens  of  dual  ego- 
tism started  on  their  bridal  trip.  They 
made  their  home  in  Chicago,  and  for 
a  year  I  heard  nothing  of  them.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  Ambra  wrote  to 
me. 

'•  My  life  is  a  monotone,"  she  said. 
"Has  your  existence  any  flavor  ?  I  am 
coming  to  see ;  expect  .me  by  the  next 
trip  of  the  '  Meteor.'  " 

A  week  later,  Mr.  Hurst  came  to  me 
as  I  sat  reading  in  the  conservatory. 
He  looked  so  steadfast,  so  immovable, 
as  he  stood  in  front  of  me,  that  he  re- 
minded me  of  some  granite  obelisk. 

"  I  have  something  to  tell  you,"  he 
said. 

"  Sermons  in  stones,"  I  thought ;  but 
I  remained  silent. 

"  Can  you  ride  eight  miles  into  the 
country  ?"  he  asked.  "  There  is  a  ves- 
sel on  fire  off  the  coast  at  E ." 

I  knew  then  what  he  had  to  tell  me ; 
I  felt  as  if  the  air  grew  too  thick  for 
respiration,  and  I  gasped  for  breath. 
His  voice  sounded  as  if  from  a  great 
distance  as  he  added : 

"And  that  vessel  is  the  •  Meteor.'  " 

If  I  had  been  like  the  other  women 
who  stood  upon  the  shore  that  night,  I 
should  have  looked  upon  the  scene 
with  only  an  unmitigated  sense  of  per- 
sonal anguish ;  but  my  feelings,  I  am 
happy  to  state,  are  never  allowed  to 
override  my  aesthetic  tastes.  Even  at 
that  hour  I  found  time  to  admire  the 
scene. 

A  vessel  limned  in  fire  against  a  sky 
of  inky  blackness ;  tall  shafts  of  flame 
for  masts,  broad  flickering  sheets  of 
yellow  for  sails,  long  trailing  curling 
pennons  of  smoke,  and  blazing  frag- 
ments that  were  hurled  into  the  starless 
darkness,  and  quenched  in  the  bulging 
waves. 

I  stood  on  the  shore  with  a  hundred 
other?  —  all  silent  in  the  dread  expect- 
ation of  selfish  sorrow.  The  rescuing 
raft  came,  slowly  plunging  through  the 
fire -crested  billows.  It  was  strewn 
with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  dying. 
Upright  stood  the  living,  sharply  de- 


fined against  a  background  of  flame. 
Mr.  Hurst  was  the  first  man  that  step- 
ped from  the  raft ;  in  his  arms  he  held 
Ambra ;  her  cold  white  face  lay  upon 
his  breast ;  her  long,  wet  hair  streamed 
over  his  shoulders.  I  believed  her  to 
be  dead. 

"  She  is  alive,"  said  Mr.  Hurst ; 
11  she  has  only  fainted.  Forget  your- 
self for  once,  Boadicea,  and  be  useful." 

As  he  spoke  the  first  words,  "  She  is 
alive,"  a  voice  behind  me  said : 

"  Thank  God !  " 

I  turned  and  saw  Paul  Renford.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  on  Ambra,  and  he  no- 
ticed no  one  else.  It  is  not  until  you 
have  passe^  the  equator  that  certain 
constellations  are  visible  to  you.  As  I 
looked  at  Renford,  I  knew  that  in  that 
hour  I  had  crossed  the  equator  in  his 
life.  Amid  that  universal  terror,  when 
each  one  was  selfishly  intent  upon  per- 
sonal affairs,  the  long  -  imprisoned  se- 
cret of  this  proud,  reticent  man  defied 
him.  As  some  self-  immured  prisoner 
might  securely  show  himself  in  the 
wildest  universal  panic,  so  now  this 
■  long -hidden,  unsuspected  secret  of 
Renford's  heart  unmasked  itself,  and 
looked  boldly  out  of  his  soul's  windows 
—  his  eyes  —  secure  In  its  very  reck- 
lessness. 

"  Mr.  Renford,"  I  cried,  "  were  you 
on  the  steamer?" 

He  did  not  appear  to  hear  me.  Per- 
haps, in  the  confusion,  my  voice  did 
not  reach  him.  He  turned  and  was 
lost  in  the  crowd.  I  learned  afterward 
that  he  was  on  the  boat  with  his  bride, 
and  she  was  drowned.  ThinTc  of  a 
bridal  trip  terminating  in  heaven  !  It 
certainly  is  not  generally  the  case. 

Ambra  had  never  had  much  mental 
equipoise,  in  my  judgment,  and  after 
her  rescue  from  drowning,  her  mind 
seemed  more  unequally  balanced  than 
ever.  One  hour  she  extolled  the  hea- 
venly mercy  which  prolonged  her  life, 
and  the  next  she  bewailed  the  misery 
of  a  continued  existence.  I  should 
despise*  myself  if  my  moods  were  so 
fluctuating.  For  my  part,  I  saw  no 
occasion  for  great  elation  or  dejection ; 
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it  seemed  her  death  hour  had  not 
yet  come;  she  was  fated  to  live 
longer ;  that  was  the  end  of  it.  Neither 
did  I  understand  her  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Hurst  for  her  rescue.  It  was  one  of 
the  predestined  events  of  his  life ;  I  do 
not  see  that  much  gratitude  was  due 
him.  Finally,  Mr.  Browning  came, 
and  one  would  have  supposed  from 
their  meeting  that  the  day  of  Ambra's 
death  had  actually  been  postponed, 
instead  of  not  yet  being  due.  I  should 
have  'thought  their  creed  did  not  em- 
brace a  belief  in  a  future  state,  they 
seemed  so  disinclined  to  be  disencum- 
bered of  their  bodies.  When  my  time 
comes  to  leave  this  existence  I  shall  do 
it  contentedly,  -fearlessly  ;*  believing 
that,  as  I  die  by  the  will  of  a  higher 
Power,  I  shall  be  taken  care  of  in  the 
mysterious  future. 

So  Ambra  and  I  parted,  finding  our- 
selves as  incomprehensible  to  each 
other  as  usuaL  The  next  time  we  met 
was  at  her  home,  during  which  visit 
death  came  to  her.  I  had  not  sought 
to  put  myself  in  conjunction  with  her, 
and  this  visit  was  brought  about  by  her 
husband's  letter  to  me. 

I  will  recommence  my  narrative  with 
its  receipt. 

Pygmalion  and  I  sat  alone  in  the 
conservatory. 

In  these  days  people  do  not  boast 
such  appellations  as  that.  Children 
are  named  with  a  view  to  future  lega- 
cies rather  than  future  characters.  So, 
in  the  "  beautiful  Long  Ago,"  when  I 
was  all  the  world  to  this  man,  I  struck 
from  him  his  unmusical  cognomen, 
and  christened  him  Pygmalion.  It 
does  not  matter  now  what  subtle  asso- 
ciation of  our  relations  led  me  to 
choose  that  name. 

So,  as  I  said  before,  we  sat  in  the 
conservatory;    a  low,    transparently  - 


its  shadow,  and  that  shadow  formed 
the  only  boundary  line  between  the- 
conservatory  and  the  recess. 

Three  statues  of  colored  marble  kept 
guard  over  our  interview.  Ceres,  grand 
and  stately,  as  in  the  days  of  the  an- 
cients, and  with  her  queenly  head 
wreathed  with  sleepy  scarlet  poppies, 
offered  to  us  the  fruits  she  held  gather- 
ed in  the  folds  of  her  drapery.  Dark, 
rich-hued  dates,  golden  apricots,  Hush- 
ed with  red  like  a  summer  sunsrise,. 
great  luscious  peaches,  crimson  and 
yellow,  like  fragments  from  the  sunset 
clouds  of  June,  tawny  figs,  leopard  - 
like  skinned  pomegranates,  huge  oran- 
ges, embodiments  of  foreign  sunshine, 
plums,  purple  as  the  hanging  of  Solo- 
mon's temple  and  struck  to  the  heart 
by  a  shaft  of  August's  sultry  sunshine, 
and  apples,  over  whose  yellow  rind 
was  streaked  the  blood  of  a  dying 
summer. 

Bacchus,  his  flowing  locks  crowned 
with  the  broad  green  leaves  of  his 
favorite  vine,  trailed  with  one  hand 
heavily  laden  grape  branches,  whose 
purple  clusters  were  saturated  with 
sunlight  till  they  seemed  translucent ; 
with  the  other  he  proffered  a  dripping 
goblet  of  rare  old  vintage  —  a  vintage 
red  as  the  rubies  of  Ceylon,  and  fra- 
grant as  the  roses  of  Wady  el  Werd. 

Hebe,  beautiful  as  she  ever  appeared 
in  the  tlream  of  a  Grecian  devotee, 
extended  to  us  a  crystal  goblet  filled 
with  limpid  water.  ' 

We  could  have  touched  any  of  these 
instonements  of  mythical  divinity  with 
outstretched  hand.  Pygmalion  sat  at 
the  feet  of  bounteous  Ceres.  Stripping 
the  downy  skin  from  a  peach,  he  al- 
lowed his  eyes  to  wander  about  the 
apartment.  It  suited  him ;  I  knew  it 
would  when  I  planned  it.  He  had  keen 
artistic  tastes,  half  starved  throughout 
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the  acme  of  the  picture.  All  objects, 
all  forms,  all  hues,  graduated  them- 
selves up  to  me ;  as  in  Titian's  "  Bac- , 
chus  and  Ariadne,"  all  lights  and 
shades  lead  up  to  the  white  flower  on 
the  head  of  the  dancing  faun,  so  in 
this  gorgeous  picture,  all  bright  hues 
and  all  neutral  tints  submitted  them- 
selves to  me.  Robed  in  claret-colored 
velvet,  frosted  with  gossamer-like  lace, 
and  clasped  at  white  rounded  throat 
and  slender  wrists  with  great  rubies 
—  petrified  blood  drops  from  the  heart 
of  old  Earth '—  I  leaned  against  the 
statue  of  Bacchus,  and  studied  Pygma- 
lion. 

This  man  was  an  epicure  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word.  He  cared  little  for 
food  ;  but  when  he  did  eat,  the  viands 
must  be  choice.  In  the  days  of  his 
poverty,  he  starved  himself  one  day 
that  he  might  feast  the  next.  Nature 
had  made  him  an  artist  and  an  epicure. 
Fate  had  made  him  a  cold,  calculating 
business  man.  He  loved  money,  for  it 
represented  all  that  made  life  desira- 
ble to  him :  Art,  Literature,  and  Music. 
His  keen  gray  eyes  estimated  the  pe- 
cuniary cost  of  every  object  in  that 
room,  and  valued  it  accordingly. 

"  Bacchus,  I  faint !  Give  me  to 
drink,"  he  said,  helping  himself  from 
the  sculptured  goblet.  He  clicked  his 
glass  against  that  of  the  statue.  "  Here 
is  a  new  experience  befalling  me,"  he 
said,  critically  surveying  the  statue; 
"  here  I  sit,  hobnobbing  with  gods  and 
goddesses,"  and  he  pointed  the  com- 
pliment by  a  languid,  graceful  bow. 

He  was  not  a  courtier  —  he  was  no 
longer  a  lover — and  I  made  no  ans- 
wer. He  did  not  seem  to  expect  it ; 
he  began  to  sing  in  a  rich  mellow 
voice  the  Anacreontic  Ode.  In  that 
fragrance  -  laden  air  the  notes  curdled 
together,  like  drops  of  water  in  oil. 

"  Bah  !  "  he  said,  stopping  suddenly, 
"  this  room  stifles  music* ;  besides,  that 
song  belongs  to  the  past." 

•*  And  consequently  is  worthless,"  I 
answered  laughing  lightly,  and  crush- 
ing a  bunch  of  grapes  in  my  hand  till 
the  red  juice  dripped  down  and  lay  in 


great  splashes  upon  the  marble  flags. 
"  Is  it  not  always  so,  however  ?  The 
snows  of  last  December  make  the  rain- 
bows of  June." 

"Which  simply  proves,"  sneered 
Pygmalion,  "  that  Nature  is  extremely 
economical." 

He  was  sipping  his  wine  —  not  with 
the  finikin  nicety  of  a  half -educated 
connoisseur  ;  not  with  the  careless  gusto 
of  an  uneducated  palate,  that  <:ares  not 
what  is  given  it  so  there  be  but  plenty. 
He  tasted  it  leisurely,  giving  every  drop 
its  due  of  appreciation,  and  enjoying 
to  the  utmost  its  rich  aroma  and  deep 
color. 

While  I  was  watching  him  I  saw  his 
look  of  careless  abandon  change  to  the 
social  mask  one  always  assumes  at 
such  times  upon  the  advent  of  a  third 
person.  My  glance  followed  his,  and 
I  saw  Mr.  Hurst  coming  slowly  through 
the  conservatory.  He  appeared  to  me 
graver,  darker,  older  than  ever.  How 
mysteridus  a  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence is  it  that  only  to  such  men  fall 
the  possession  of  golden  pockets !  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  coarse  yellow  en- 
velope. Rays  of  rich  crimson  light 
from  the  stained  window  struck  athwart 
his  face  and  hands,  and  expended 
themselves  upon  the  letter.  Altogeth- 
er he  looked  as  if  he  had  been  dab- 
bling in  blood. 

He  came  forward  and  gave  my  guest 
the  quiet,  well-bred  greeting  which 
with  him  stood  for  even  the  most  affec- 
tionate demonstrations  of  welcome. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  in  the 
city,"  he  said  ;  "  when  did  you  come  ?  " 

•'This  morning.  It  was  so  near 
noon  I  thought  to  find  you  at  home." 

Mr.  Hurst  said  no  more.  He  turned 
and  handed  me  the  letter ;  it  was  from 
Horace  Browning. 

"  I  entreat  you  to  come  and  spend- 
some  weeks  with  Ambra,"  so  the  writ- 
ing ended.  "  She  is  in  a  very  morbid, 
cheerless  state;  I  believe  that  she 
broods  continually  over  her  liability  to 
sudden  death." 

Death !  Was  that  a  word  to  be  spo- 
ken there  ?    The  perfume  -  laden  air 
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seemed  to  curdle  with  horror ;  the  rich 
hues  upon  the  floor  grew  dim,  and  Pyg- 
malion and  I  stood  like  petrifactions  at 
the  sound. 

"  Come,  then,"  said  Mr.  Hurst,  lead- 
ing the  way,  "  the  sooner  you  begin 
your  preparations  the  better." 

We  followed  —  Pygmalion  and  I. 

As  we  stopped  outside  the  rainbow  - 
like  circle,  we  turned,  as  by  a  common 
impulse,  and  looked  back.  Fatal  mis- 
take !  The  recess  was  a  room  filled 
with  discolored  sunlight  and  sickening 
perfume.  The  marble  flags  were 
splashed  with  grape  juice  and  littered 
with  wasted  fruit.  Ceres's  wreath  was 
withered,  and  Bacchus's  goblet  was 
empty.  We  looked  into  each  other's 
eyes ;  a  swift  quick  glance.  It  was  as 
if  we  were  looking  into  the  secret 
chamber  of  each  other's  heart.  Then 
we  turned  and  followed  Mr.  Hurst. 

The  next  day  I  started  on  my  jour- 
ney to  Ambra. 

She  was  waiting  in  her  carriage  at 
the  Chicago  depot.  The  dying  sun 
crimsoned  every  cloud  in  the  sky,  and 
even  the  breath  of  the  engine,  as  it 
panted  itself  into  the  distance,  floated 
backward  and  was  transformed  into  a 
rosy  cloud,  which  gradually  melted  in- 
to common  air. 

"  Nature  is  lavish  of  one  color  to- 
night," I  said,  stepping  into  the  car- 
riage. "  She  uses  the  sky  as  her  pal- 
ette." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Ambra,  shivering ;  "  it 
makes  me  nervous ;  it  is  as  if  the  uni- 
verse was  steeped  in  blood." 

She  surveyed  me  in  silence,  and  then 
she  cried  out : 

"  But  of  course  the  sight  of  blood  does 
not  affect  you.  It  is  elixir  that  runs  in 
your  veins.  You  look  as  if  you  fed  on 
roses  and  cream.  You  grow  more 
beautiful  each  year.     Look  at  me  /  " 

She  had  blue   shadows  under  her 


themselves  are  never  beautiful,"  I  an- 
swered. 

"  It  will  all  make  no  difference  when 
I  lie  in  my  coffin,"  she  said,  wearily. 

Thus,  almost  in  the  first  moment  of 
our  meeting,  I  discovered  the  engross- 
ing subject  of  her  thoughts.  As  the 
time  of  my  visit  wore  on,  and  I  pene- 
trated farther  into  the  recesses  of  her 
mind,  I  saw  how  constandy  present 
was  the  idea  of  her  speedy  and  sudden 
dissolution.  It  was  more  than  an  ex- 
pectation ;  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
hope.  Sometimes,  under  the  influence 
of  opium,  she  would  conceive  herself 
to  be  dead.  It  was  then  very  hard  for 
me  to  listen  to  her  ravings;  I  was 
obliged  to  come  out  of  my  sunny,  lux- 
urious, inner  life,  to  look  into  her  tem- 
pest-ravaged, spiritual  existence.  The 
last  afternoon  of  her  ltfe,  she  came  to 
me  with  a  packet  of  withered  flowers  in 
her  hand. 

"  These  came  from  the  old  farm  in 
Vermont,"  she  said.  "  1  keep  them  in 
my  desk;  when  I  die  you  must  put 
them  in  my  coffin." 

II  Fresh  flowers  will  fade  soon,"  said 
I ;  *•  why  select  those  already  wither- 
ed?" 

"  There  are  some  memories  con- 
nected with  them.  Besides,  they  are 
like  myself — already  withered." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  one  ought  not 
to  intrigue  for  stage  effects  in  their  cof- 
fins ;  but  I  promised  what  she  wished. 

When  we  were  all  ready  to  start  for 
the  party  that  night,  she  came  to  my 
room.  She  held  in  her  hand  a  gold 
chain  with  a  little  ruby  heart  attached. 
She  stood  looking  wistfully  at  mc  as  I 
put  the  finishing  touches  to  my  dress. 

"  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  wear 
this ;  I  wished  to  give  you  a  keepsake." 

I  thanked  her.  It  did  not  suit  with 
my  dress  that  night,  and  I  said  so. 

II I  wished  to  clasp  it  on  your  neck 
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to  herself  as  we  descended  to  the  car- 
riage. 

Am  bra  has  described  this  night  m 
her  Journal.  It  might  have  been  all 
she  described,  to  her ;  to  me,  it  was  a 
night  filled  with  the  commonplace 
speeches  of  commonplace  people,  sky 
rockets  which  never  rose,  and  Roman 
candles  which  failed  in  the  purposes  of 
their  creation.  1  met  plenty  of  human 
beings,  and  after  awhile  Pygmalion 
came  to  me.  We  exchanged  a  few 
words  which  meant  nothing  to  the 
crowd  about  us,  but  meant  much  to  us; 
we  stood  silent  side  by  side  a  short  space, 
and  then  he  glided  away.  I  retired 
again  into  my  normal  isolation,  and 
the  crowd  of  common  mortals  again 
encircled  me.  In  those  few  moments 
were  compressed  my  whole  evening. 
They  were  more  than  I  had  anticipat- 
ed ;  they  were  all  that  I  remembered. 

When  we  arrived  home,  Ambra 
went  immediately  to  her  room ;  but  the 
rest  of  us  lingered  in  the  library.  Pres- 
ently the  clock  struck  one,  and  Hor- 
ace, reminded  by  the  sound,  crossed 
the  hall  to  his  own  room.  In  a  few 
moments  we  heard  him  call;  in  the 
unwonted  tones  of  his  voice  we 
discerned  the  utterance  of  such  a 
nameless  terror,  such  an  unexpected 
horror,  that  we  both  started  to  our  feet. 
Mr.  Hurst  ran  into  the  hall ;  I  remain- 
ed a  moment  by  the  open  window,  idly 
fingering  the  dewy  leaves  of  a  climbing 
rose.  My  first  thought  was  of  Ambra 
and  death;  and  I  lingered,  dreading  to 
introduce  a  new  and  horrible  memory 
into  my  life.  When  at  last  I  did  go 
into  the  little  room,  and  saw  Ambra 
lying  dead  upon  the  floor,  I  felt  that  I 
was  not  in  consonance  with  the  scene, 
and  I  went  immediately  away. 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  my  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  the  manner  of  my 
sister's  death.  I  have  not  formed  any 
definite  opinion ;  I  have  only  arrived 
at  some  conclusions :  In  the  first  place 
I  reject  the  idea  of  murder ;  there  was 
no  mark  of  violence  upon  the  body. 
As  for  that  scratch  upon  the  hand,  up- 
on which  Horace  places  such  stress,  it 


is  of  no  importance  in  my  eyes.  Am- 
bra was  one  of  those  unfortunately 
energetic  persons  who  are  forever 
scratching,  laming,  or  bruising  them- 
selves. It  is  most  probable  that  the 
tiny  puncture  was  accidentally  inflicted 
by  herself.  In  regard  to  the  mystery  of 
the  pillow,  she  was  the  subject  of  an 
advanced  heart  complaint,  and  there 
is  no  proof  but  that,  feeling  death  close 
upon  her,  she  placed  the  pillow  under 
her  head  herself.  It  has  not  unfre- 
quently  been  the  case  that  dramatic 
minds  have  been  unable  to  refrain 
from  calculating  effects,  even  in  their 
last  moments! 

But  whether  the  portals  of  the  next 
world  opened  to  her,  or  whether  she 
forced  them,  will  probably  never  be 
known. 


Part  II. 

NARRATIVE  OF  E.  L.   FORD — CONTIN- 
UED. 

I  sat  on  the  vine  -  shaded  balcony, 
with  the  Count  d'Arteau.  I  had  been 
speaking  to  him  of  this  case,  for  the 
perfect  appreciation  of  which  a  long 
term  of  service  in  the  Parisian  police 
had  qualified  him. 

II  Pardon  me,"  said  the  Count.  As 
he  spoke  he  bent  forward  in  his  chair 
and  examined  the  manuscript  of  Mrs. 
Hurst's  narrative.  The  bold  distinct 
writing  with  its  arabesques  of  symmet- 
rical curves  and  flourishes,  was  cer- 
tainly striking. 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  writing  and  a 
remarkable  woman,"  said  the  Count, 
slowly,  puffing  little  rings  of  blue 
smoke  into  the  air. 

I  desired  that  the  Count  would  prof- 
fer some  advice,  or  make  some  sugges- 
tion in  regard  to  this  mystery,  to  which 
I  confess  I  had  then  no  clue. 

"Mrs.  Hurst  seems  to  interest  you 
more  than  the  mystery  in  this  affair,"  I 
said,  with  a  spice  of  sarcasm. 

The  Count  construed  my  remark  as 
a  compliment;  no  Frenchman  ever 
considers  himself  too  old  to  be  a  ladies' 
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"  My  friend,"  said  the  Count,  "  Mrs. 
Hurst  is  the  only  mystery  in  this  affair. 
It  grieves  me  to  the  heart  to  think  that 
though  this  case  may  easily  be  ex- 
plained, the  magnificent  Boadicea  must 
forever  remain  a  profound  secret  to  all 
save  herself." 

"  But,  Count,"  I  interrupted,  in  my 
vehemence  converting  my  chair  from 
a  biped  to  a  quadruped ;  "  there  is  ac- 
tually nothing  more  to  be  done.  I  have 
collected  all  the  testimony ;  you  your- 
self have  seen  all  of  it  except  the  Jour- 
nal." 

"Ah  J"  said  the  Count;  "behold 
these  blind  Americans!  Their  police 
are  like  the  crabs  —  they  progress  back- 
wards." 

After  this  little  natural  burst  of  na- 
tional jealousy,  the  Count  relapsed  into 
silence,  from  which  I  confess  I  did  not 
care  to  arouse  him.  Apparently  he 
was  completely  absorbed  in  watching 
the  delicate  clouds  of  cigar  smoke ;  but 
at  last  he  resumed : 

"You  have  spent  your  time  collect- 
ing this  mass  of  rubbish,  which  tells 
all  about  this  woman  except  the  one 
thing  you  desire  to  know — how  she 
died  ?  What  avails  it  all  ?  You 
think  she  was  murdered !  Good.  Let 
us  proceed  on  that  supposition.  Then 
she  saw  her  murderer  last ;  it  is  said 
that  the  retina  of  the  eye  will  retain 
in  death  the  last  impression  it  received. 
It  would  be  well  then  to  have  the  reti- 
na photographed.  You  can  take 
the  picture  and  search  for  the  original. 
In  the  mean  time,  you  can  read  the 
Journal ;  she  was  a  woman  who  would 
keep  a  record  of  her  heart  affairs  ;  she 
was  not  like  this  magnificent  Boadi- 
cea." 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Hurst  came  out 
of  the  house,  and  crossing  the  lawn 
disappeared  in  the  grove.  The  Count 
watched  her  till  she  was  lost  to  sight. 


graph  was  being  taken,  I  sat  in  the 
library,  examining  the  dead  woman's 
Journal.  Mrs.  Hurst  was  also  seated 
there,  but  her's  was  the  last  face  I 
would  have  chosen  to  meet  me  as  I 
finished  my  reading.  For  some  per- 
sons, this  woman  had  a  peculiar  charm ; 
but  she  and  I  were  naturally  antagonist- 
ic. The  indolent,  languid  grace  of  her 
movements  was  repulsive  to  me ;  the 
slow,  sweet  utterances  of  her  contralto 
voice  nauseated  me,  reminding  me,  in 
some  subde  way,  of  the  sickening 
sweetness  of  hyacinths.  From  the  first. 
I  had  hated  to  look  upon  her  face,  with 
its  pearl  and  sea -shell  hues,  its  brown 
eyes  full  of  light,  the  whole  set  off 
by  her  peculiarly -tinted  golden  hair. 
In  some  inexplicable  way,  her  very 
beauty  revolted  me. 

The  Journal  was  a  litde  scarlet  vol- 
ume, confined  by  a  golden  clasp;  I 
have  never  seen  scarlet  since  without  a 
shiver.  There  was  no  name  upon  the 
fly.  leaf,  and  only  the  first  and  last  en- 
tries were  dated. 

The  hot  July  sunshine  streamed  in 
through  the  wide  opened  window  ;  the 
glare  annoyed  me,  but  Mrs.  Hurst  sat 
in  the  full  blaze  of  the  light,  with  her 
graceful  head  leaning  against  the  ma- 
roon velvet  of  the  chair;  her  eyes  were 
closed,  her  white  hands  idly  folded  in 
her  lap.  I  thought  her  disgustingly 
lazy;  she  would  have  called  herself 
self- contemplative.  Drawing  myself 
up  to  the  table,  I  leaned  my  head  upon 
my  hand  and  read  slowly  and  persist- 
endy  through  the  long  morning  hours. 

THE  JOURNAL. 

August  i$tA,  185-.  I  have  been 
sick ;  I  had  a  fever ;  there  was  no  one 
to  nurse  me  but  Boadicea,  and  she  is 
worse  in  a  sick  room  than  a  magnolia 
plant.  At  last  they  took  me  out  of  her 
sultry  presence,  and  brought  me  into 
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who  sleeps  all  day  in  the  sun.  The 
house  is  small,  yet  I  have  a  room  to 
myself ;  it  has  one  window,  from  which 
I  can  see  a  field  of  corn,  beyond,  a 
pasture  with  cattle  browsing  and  lying 
in  the  shade,  and  still  farther  in  the 
distance  sparkled  the  river.  In  my 
room  there  is  a  rag  carpet,  a  bedstead, 
a  rocking  -  chair,  a  washstand,  a  table, 
and  a  bureau ;  no  one  article  of  furni- 
ture matches  another,  and  all  have  a 
quaint  apologetic  air,  as  if  saying, 
44  We  do  the  best  we  can,  you  know." 

Yesterday  I  exhibited  signs  of  re- 
turning vitality.  Mrs.  Rush,  the  femi- 
nine head  of  the  household,  came  into 
the  room  where  Mrs.  Merrick  and  I 
were  sitting ;  she  wore  a  brown  ging- 
ham dress,  which  rattled  as  she  walked, 
and  showed  the  creases  where  it  had 
been  folded ;  at  her  throat  was  a 
bow  of  pink  ribbon ;  her  hair  was 
twisted  into  a  little  hard  knot  at  the 
back  of  her  head,  and  confined  with  a 
comb ;  in  her  hand  she  held  a  cup,  in 
which  she  had  placed  some  feathery 
asparagus,  some  larkspurs,  and  some 
phlox.  She  deposited  the  cup  on  the 
table,  and  sitting  down,  began  fanning 
herself  violently  with  her  apron,  hold- 
it  by  opposite  corners,  and  rocking  en- 
ergetically. 

41  He  is  agoing  to  town,"  she  remark- 
ed, with  that  ignoring  of  all  masculines 
save  one,  which  is  a  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  uneducated  women  ;  4'  meb- 
be  you  can  think  of  somethin'  you  'd 
like  him  to  do  for  you  there." 

This  speech  reminded  me  that  in  my 
portfolio  were  some  unanswered  letters 
from  Horace  Browning.  I  went  to  niy 
room  and  read  them  ;  they  were  eight 
in  number,  for  he  had  written  to  me 
every  week  since  we  met  last.  There 
was  no  open,  frank  avowal  of  love  in 
any  of  them ;  a  disinterested  person 
would  have  been  puzzled  to  know  in 


the  light  blue  eyes  did  not  meet  mine  • 
they  were  looking  at  something  in  the 
distance,  back  of  the  spectator — they 
seemed  trying  to  read  your  past ;  still 
the  face  had  a  refined,  high  -  souled 
look  which  interested  me. 

"  This,'*  I  said,  4*  is  the  man  whom 
Fate  has  decreed  to  be  my  husband." 

A  keen  pang  of  remorse  and  regret 
shot  through  my  heart;  I  rose  and 
stood  before  the  little  looking  -  glass ; 
my  face  was  pale  and  my  eyes  were 
encircled  with  black  shadows. 

44  You  are  not  going  to  be  a  coward, 
1  hope,"  I  said,  apostrophizing  myself; 
44  take  heart  and  marry  him  ;  you  will 
not  live  long." 

Then  I  sat  down  and  wrote  to  Hor- 
ace Browning.  When  I  had  told  him 
of  my  partial  recovery  and  of  my  new 
mode  of  life,  I  could  not  think  what 
affectionate  sentiment  to  sandwich  in 
between  the  main  part  of  the  letter 
and  the  signature.  I  tried  to  imagine 
how  I  would  write  if  I  loved  this  man, 
and  finally  I  said,  44  My  remembrance 
is  a  claim  to  yours ;  "  which  sentiment 
might  mean  a  great  deal  or  nothing. 

When  my  letter  was  sealed,  I  sat 
thinking ;  I  was  wondering  what  would 
happen  if  my  secret  should  be  discov- 
ered ;  I  thought  I  could  never  rest  easy 
in  my  grave  if  it  were  to  remain  un- 
written and  unsaid.  I  remembered, 
after  awhile,  that  Boadicea  had  placed 
a  blank  Journal  in  my  trunk. 

"  What  will  you  want  with  it  in  the 
country  ?"  she  had  asked. 

41 1  will  write  the  recipe  for  a  spicy 
life,"  I  replied. 

Even  after  I  had  fished  up  the  Jour- 
nal from  the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  I 
hesitated  how  to  commence ;  I  pictured 
to  myself  the  scene  after  my  death  ; 
how  the  reader  of  my  Journal  would 
call  me  an  imposter.  I  determined  to 
write  as  simple  an  account  as  possible 
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is  Lusia  Linn  Browning,  and  that  the 
true  Atnbra  Linn,  my  twin  sister,  died 
on  the  20th  of  June,  185-,  two  months 
ago. 

To  explain  how  I  exchanged  my 
identity,  and  my  true  self  became  as 
one  dead,  I  must  review  my  life. 

We  grew  up  together,  Boadicea,  Am- 
hja,  and  I,  three  motherless  girls. 
My  childhood  is  more  one  long  remi- 
niscence of  Boadicea  than  of  anything 
else ;  she  looked  upon  Ambra  and  I  as 
being  only  half  an  individual  each, 
while  she  was  an  integer,  and  in  her 
languid  but  irresistible  way  she  arro- 
gated all  things  to  herself.  We  were 
still  almost  children  when  she  married, 
for  she  herself  was  but  seventeen  ;  we 
lounged  away  our  lives ;  we  ate  choco- 
late candies,  and  we  studied  French. 
More  we  would  not  do;  we,  in  fact, 
thought  ourselves  overworked  as  it  was. 
When  we  were  too  old  for  these  things 
we  were  at  a  loss  how  to  occupy  our- 
selves. One  morning,  soon  after  our 
eighteenth  birthday,  came  a  letter  for 
each  of  us ;  Ambra  opened  her's  first. 

"  This,'*  said  she,  "  is  from  Boadicea. 
It  is  written  on  unlined,  cream-colored 
paper,  thick  as  M.  de  Fourch6's  head 
[M.  de  Fourch6  was  our  former  French 
teacher] ;  the  writing  slants  perpen- 
dicularly across  the  page,  like  a  bar  of 
sunshine;  the  letters  are  round  and 
beautifully  shaded;  unlike  those  of 
most  women,  they  appear  to  have  at- 
tained full  growth;  the  whole  letter 
reminds  you  of  Boadicea  because  it  is 
so  perfect  in  its  details.    She  writes : 

11  *  Dear  Ambra  :  We  have  seen  so 
litde  of  each  other  since  I  emerged  from 
the  chrysalis  of  maidenhood  ["I  sup- 
pose you  and  I  are  still  grubs,  Lusia," 
interrupted  Ambra]  that  I  think  the 
time  has  now  come  when  our  charac- 
ters are  so  perfected  that,  though  in 
contact,  we  should  not  modify  or  ab- 
sorb each  other's  individuality  [  "  I  am 
delighted  to  be  assured  of  that,"  inter- 


"  Ah !  I  shall  have  to  go  ;  Boadiceas 
amiability  and  condescension  are  over- 
powering; one  might  as  well  run  a 
foot  -  race  in  July  as  attempt  to  argue 
with  her.    Now  open  your  letter." 

14  The  envelope,"  I  said,  "  is  coarse ; 
the  writing  is  small  flfid  old  fashioned; 
the  letter  is  dated  Rocksborough,  Ver- 
mont ;  it  is  from  Aunt  Ruth,  who  wishes 
me  to  visit  her." 

"And  you  will  go,"  said  Ambra, 
"  for  two  reasons :  She  is  rich,  old,  and 
childless,  and  you  can  have  plenty  of 
rich  cream  and  fresh  eggs." 

11  The  temptation  is  strong,  and  I  am 
weak,"  I  replied. 

I  did  not  go,  however,  till  the  loneli- 
ness of  Ambra' s  absence  forced  me.  I 
had  never  seen  Aunt  Ruth,  and  re- 
membered her  only  as  the  donor  of 
Christmas  presents;  she  appeared  to 
be  oblivious  of  the  lapse  of  years,  and 
had  given  me  a  Noah's  Ark  when  I 
was  twelve.  She  was  of  Quakerish 
tendencies ;  she  was  dressed  in  a  steel 
colored  poplin,  a  gray  shawl,  and  her 
white  straw  bonnet  was  trimmed  with 
white;  everything  about  her  was 
straight  and  spotless.  When  she  took 
off  her  outer  garments,  I  saw  that  she 
was  tall  and  slender;  she  had  gray 
eyes,  and  perfecdy  white  hair ;  she  had 
always  a  little  the  air  of  being  ready 
to  be  laid  out  in  case  of  sudden  death. 
Everything  about  the  place  was  cheer- 
ful and  sunny ;  there  were  two  locust 
trees  covered  with  pink  blossoms  each 
side  of  the  door ;  the  verandah  was 
screened  with  climbing  roses,  and  there 
were  immense  lilac  bushes  each  side 
of.  the  stone  walk.  We  used  to  sit, 
talking  and  sewing,  all  the  mornings, 
and  after  dinner  she  used  to  take  a 
nap ;  at  that  time  I  went  out  for  a  stroll ; 
we  had  an  early  tea,  and  usually  sat 
on  the  verandah  till  bedtime;  some- 
times, however,  we  remained  in  the 
parlor,  and  I  read  aloud,  while  she 
knitted.  On  Sundays  we  went  to  church 
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by  faith,  and  kindred  topics.  One 
Sunday  we  found  a  gentleman  in  our 
pew;  after  church,  Aunt  introduced 
us,  and  asked  him  home  to  dinner ; 
his  name  was  Renford.  When  I  had 
leisure  to  observe  Mr.  Renford,  I  per- 
ceived that  his  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic was  quiet ;  his  dark  blue  eyes 
had  a  serene,  unfathomable  look ;  his 
manners  were  genial,  but  their  cheer- 
fulness was  as  undemonstrative  as  the 
sunlight;  he  was  so  self  -  composed 
that  I  could  not  conceive  of  him  as 
exposed  to  a  high  wind.  When  the 
house  dog  came  bouncing  in,  and 
jumped  upon  him,  and  he  bade  it  lie 
down,  there  was  a  German  accent  in 
his  voice. 

11  You  have  been  in  Germany,  have 
you  not?"  I  said. 

"Yes,  I  lived  there  three  years, 
•Why?" 

"  I  thought  you  spoke  like  a  German 
when  you  ordered  off  the  dog." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  think  my 
English  is  too  poor  even  to  throw  to  a 
dog?" 

He  appealed  to  my  aunt  against  my 
strictures.  I  was  overwhelmed  with 
shame  at  the  banter  which  had  met 
my  first  remark ;  I  spoke  no  more  to 
him  that  day. 

He  was  one  of  Aunt  Ruth's  favorites, 
and  he  came  and  went  in  her  house 
without  formality  ;  he  never  appeared 
to  take  much  notice  of  me,  but  treated 
me  as  if  1  were  as  old  as  Aunt  Ruth 
herself.  Finally,  I  ceased  to  dread  his 
presence  simply  because  he  was  a  man ; 
I  had  never  been  on  familiar  terms 
with  any  one  of  the  other  sex,  save  my 
father  and  old  M.  de  Fourch6 ;  I  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  gentlemen  in  gen- 
eral. One  afternoon  he  came  when 
Aunt  Ruth  was  going  out,  and  he 
met  her  just  at  the  gate ;  he  entered, 
however,  and  sat  down  beside  me. 

41 1  know  why  you  have  come,"  I 
said. 


"  How  clearly  you  define  my  motive. 
Do  you  think  your  aunt  would  allow 
me  to  stay?" 

"You  are  like  a  child — you  wish 
me  to  get  permission  for  you." 

He  took  from  his  pocket  a  blue  and 
gold  volume  of  Tennyson. 

44  Come,  I  will  bribe  you,"  he  said, 
and  Wrote  my  name  and  the  date  on 
the  fly  leaf. 

44  Is  it  because  you  are  so  sure  of  my 
remembrance  that  you  do  not  write  the 
name  of  the  giver?" 

44  If  you  wish  to  remember  it,"  he 
said,  44  you  will  need  no  aid ;  if  you 
forget,  reminders  are  simply  unpleas- 
ant." 

He  opened  the  book,  and  began 
reading  "  In  Memoriam."  The  room 
grew  dusky  ;  I  laid  down  my  embroid- 
ery, leaned  my  head  back  against  my 
chair,  with  my  face  turned  from  him ; 
1  was  watching  the  sunset,  and  my 
mind  was  floating  idly  upon  a  sea  of 
pleasant  fancies.  I  had  almost  forgot- 
ten his  presence,  when  he  recalled  it  to 
me  by  stretching  out  his  hand  and 
touching  the  one  that  lay  listless  in  my 
lap.  I  shook  off  his  touch  quickly,  and 
yet  I  was  not  angry;  I  was  simply 
startled ;  I  tried  to  speak  indifferently 
on  some  commonplace  subject. 

44  How  sweet  the  lilacs  are  to-night." 

He  looked  in  my  eyes,  and  I  think 
he  would  have  spoken,  but  that  Aunt 
Ruth  opened  the  door. 

44  Supper  is  ready,"  she  said ;  "  come, 
Paul,  since  you  are  here." 

After  that  I  thought  more  restlessly 
and  oftener  of  Renford ;  I  wondered 
always  why  he  had  touched  me ;  I  be- 
gan to  take  more  pains  with  my  hair 
and  my  dress,  and  I  found  myself  re- 
membering and  speculating  upon  Ren- 
ford's  looks  and  words. 

One  day,  in  the  early  part  of  July, 
Aunt  Ruth  came  home  from  her  morn- 
ing marketing;  she  folded  her  gray 
shawl  in  its  original  creases ;  she  hung 
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"  1  met  Paul  Renford,"  she  began, 
snipping  the  green  stalk  into  fragments, 
"  and  he  is  going  to  start  for  New  York 
on  the  eleven  o*  clock  train." 

I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  stabbed  to  the 
heart  with  an  icicle. 

"  What  is  the  cause  of  this  hegira  ?  " 
1  asked. 

"  He  is  going  to  take  his  sister*  Kate 
back  to  school." 

Two  hours  after,  he  came  to  say 
"Good  bye."  Aunt  Ruth  discovered 
that  her  pies  were  in  imminent  danger 
of  a  conflagration,  and  left  us  alone. 
We  talked  of  indifferent  matters ;  we 
discussed  the  scenery  through  which 
he  would  pass,  and  the  probabilities  of 
the  weather.  Not  for  worlds  would  I 
have  questioned  him  as  to  his  return. 
At  last  he  looked  at  his  watch,  and  we 
rose  as  by  a  common  impulse. 

"  I  shall  return  in  a  week." 

It  seeme4  as  if  he  would  have  said 
more,  but  the  words  went  to  his  eyes 
instead  of  his  lips.  He  held  my  hand 
a  moment,  and  then  left  me.  I  did  not 
know  what  I  had  expected;  I  only 
knew  I  was  disappointed  and  chilled, 
as  I  listened  to  his  retreating  footsteps 
upon  the  stone  flagging,  and  to  the 
click  of  the  closing  gate. 

Filled  with  a  longing  for  sympathy 
and  companionship,  I  went  into  the 
kitchen  to  Aunt  Ruth.  There  was  an 
odor  of  something  warm  and  tart  in 
the  air  ;  a  prescience  of  dinner  perva- 
ded the  room. 

"Well?"  queried  my  aunt,  with  her 
head  in  the  oven. 

"  Well!  "  I  echoed,  standing  behind 
her. 

"Has  he  gone?"  she  asked,  rising 
triumphantly,  with  a  brown -crusted 
trophy. 

"  Yes,"  I  said.  I  hoped  she  would 
ask  more,  or  make  some  remark  about 
him.  She  stood  still,  looking  musing- 
ly down  upon  her  morning's  work.  I 
felt  sure  she  was  wondering  what  he 
had  said  or  done.    It  was  the  one  sub- 


"  Well,  child,"  she  answered,  slowly 
and  reflectively  ;  "1  was  wondering  if 
I  had  sweetened  these  pies  sufficiently; 
the  last  ones  were  a  little  tart." 

I  turned  and  went  up  to  my  room. 
I  wondered  at  my  own  dejection,  and 
yet  I  could  not  overcome  my  nameless 
disappointment.  I  was  resolved,  how- 
ever, at  all  risks,  not  to  let  my  sorrow 
at  Renford' s  departure  be  visible. 

In  the  course  of  a  week  there  came 
a  letter  to  me  from  Ambra.  It  was  a 
,  rare  occurrence  for  me  to  have  a  letter. 
Boadicea  was  at  home,  and  they  all 
desired  me  to  return,  and  make  the 
home  circle  complete.  1  knew  that  1 
would  be  obliged  to  go. 

Aunt  Ruth  had  all  my  muslins 
"  done  up,"  which,  in  the  country,  is  a 
sure  indication  of  a  journey.  I  made 
her  a  present  of  a  gray  dress,  and 
gloves  to  match ;  she,  on  her  part,  • 
made  me  some  cake  after  my  favorite 
recipe,  for  my  lunch  on  the  cars,  and 
had  shirred  eggs  and  toast  for  breakfast. 
I  was  sorry  to  go,  for  I  had  been  very 
quiet  and  contented.  I  did  not  ac- 
knowledge to  myself  that  I  had  desired 
to  wait  and  meet  Renford ;  neverthe- 
less, I  did  not  leave  till  after  the  day 
set  for  his  return.  The  day  before  I 
started,  one  of  Aunt  Ruth's  callers  in- 
formed us  that  he  was  not  expected 
for  a  month,  and  hinted  that  he  was 
paying  his  addresses  to  a  teacher  in 
the  school  which  his  sister  attended. 
To  all  this  Aunt  Ruth  said  nothing, 
for  she  hated  gossip.  She  kissed  me 
when  we  parted,  and  told  me  she  had 
left  her  little  all  to  me  in  her  will.  I 
never  saw  her  again ;  she  died  the 
next  winter. 

The  quiet  at  home  was  almost  as 
perfect  as  at  Aunt  Ruth's.  Ambra  and 
I  sewed  and  chatted,  while  Boadicea 
practiced  her  music  and  read  my  Ten- 
nyson. Once  I  saw  her  scanning  the 
fly-leaf.  She  seemed  to  understand 
everything — by  intuition,  I  suppose, 
for  she  never  felt  the  first  approach  to 
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before  her  marriage,  and  who,  for 
some  incomprehensible  reason,  she 
dubbed  Pygmalion.  She  noticed  at 
once  the  absence  of  the  donor's  name. 

"  Lusia,"  she  queried,  "  has  there 
been  anything  unfinished  in  your  life  ?" 

"  Yes ;  —  my  last  breakfast  at  Aunt 
Ruth's ;  the  cars  started  so  early." 

She  finished  the  "  Lotus  Eaters " 
aloud,  yawned,  and  remarked  that  she 
must  write  to  her  husband  ;  she  rose, 
brought  her  portfolio,  opened  it,  and 
yawned  again. 

■• '  Ah,  why  should  life  all  labor 
be  ?  * "  quoted  Ambra,  laughingly. 

"  The  quicker  you  ask  him  for  it, 
the  quicker  his  assent,"  I  remarked. 

••Well,"  calmly  replied  Boadicea, 
carefully  selecting  a  pen,  •«  can  you 
allege  any  goo4  reason  for  my  boring 
myself  and  my  husband  with  a  letter, 
unless  I  desired  something  of  him  ? " 

With  considerable  yawning,  and 
much  studying  of  the  landscape 
through  the  open  window,  she  finished 
her  self-imposed  task.  She  paused, 
pen  in  hand,  before  the  signature 

"  Shall  I  send  a  message  to  Horace 
for  you  ?  "  she  smilingly  asked  Ambra. 

Ambra  opened  her  lips,  glanced  at 
me,  and  said,  "  No." 

The  day  preceding  the  one  set  for 
Boadicea' s  departure,  Ambra  was 
slightly  unwell.  Boadicea  told  me 
that  her  husband's  partner,  Mr.  Brown- 
ing, was  to  stop  on  his  way  from  the 
West,  and  she  was  to  return  home  un- 
der his  escort.  She  expected  him  that 
night.  In  speaking  of  him  she  called 
him  sometimes  "  Horace  "  and  some  - 
times  "  Browning."  The  heat  was  so 
great  that  we  did  not  dress  to  receive 
company  till  late  in  the  afternoon  — 
almost  dusk.  I  was  standing  in  the 
dressing  room  which  Ambra  and  I 
shared,  when  she  called  to  me. 


said  these  last  words  I  came  out  and 
stood  beside  her.  She  had  her  brace- 
let of  opals  in  her  hand,  and  she  turn- 
ed towards  me,  attempting  to  clasp  it 
on  my  arm.  Now  these  bracelets  were 
our  distinguishing  marks,  and  had 
been  since  our  birth ;  in  our  childish 
jests  and  school  troubles,  we  had  often- 
times misled  others  by  an  exchange  of 
these  ornaments.  When  Ambra  at- 
tempted to  put  her  bracelet  on  my  arm 
I  divined  at  once  her  object. 

"  Indeed,  I  '11  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,"  I  exclaimed.  "  You  must  meet 
your  lover  yourself." 

"  1  wish  I  could ;  but  I  am  really  too 
ill.  Oh  Lusia !  do  me  this  favor !  Hor- 
ace is  more  than  my  lover  —  he  is  my 
promised  husband  ;  and  he  has  some- 
thing to  tell  me  to-  night.  I  know  him 
so  well  that  I  feel  sure  he  will  be  hurt 
should  I  not  see  him." 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  know  the  se- 
crets between  the  man  you  are  to  mar- 
ry and  yourself?"  I  protested. 

"  Why  not  ?    Are  we  not  like  one  ?  " 

It  was  in  vain  to  resist ;  Ambra  had 
always  led  me,  and  she  led  me  then. 
We  exchanged  bracelets,  and  I  went 
down  to  the  parlors;  Boadicea,  who 
had  been  absent  from  home  most  of 
the  day,  did  not  know  of  Ambra' s  pre- 
vious sickness,  and  so  had  no  suspicion 
of  the  imposture.  She  even  said  to 
me: 

"  It  is  well  it  is  Lusia  instead  of  you 
who  is  ill." 

With  these  words  she  seemed  to  put 
our  coming  guest  and  her  sick  sister 
out  of  her  mind,  and  sitting  down  at 
the  piano  began  to  improvise.  She 
was  still  playing,  when  the  servant  an- 
nounced the  expected  visitor.  I  looked 
up,  to  see  a  stranger,  and  following 
him,  Paul  Ren  ford.  I  rose,  but  I  could 
not  advance  one  step;  I  stood  and 
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with  a  feeling  of  insecurity ;  he  seemed 
always  to  be  upon  the  wing,  and  yet 
never  to  take  flight.  Even  his  first 
words  deepened  this  feeling. 

"  I  cannot  stay  long,"  he  remarked, 
folding  my  hand  in  his.  "  I  have  yet 
another  engagement  this  evening:" 
He  did  not  wait  for  any  reply;  he 
turned  and  introduced  me  to  Renford 
as  Ambra;  Renford's  usual  calm  was 
undisturbed,  but  I  saw  that  while  he 
conversed  with  Boadicea  he  yet  watch- 
ed me. 

"  You  do  not  seem  to  care,"  said 
Browning,  in  a  low  voice,  "  that  I  have 
come  all  this  distance  out  of  my  way 
to  see  you." 

"I  thank  you  for  suggesting  that 
cause  of  gratitude,"  I  answered ;  "  of 
course  I  am  glad  to  see  you." 

"Glad — because  gladness  is  ex- 
pected ! "  he  retorted  gendy,  looking 
past  me  as  if  into  distance. 

"  I  did  not  know  before  that  I  al- 
ways fulfilled  your    expectations." 

It  was  not  thus  that  I  had  been  wont 
to  talk  to  Renford ;  in  speaking  to  him 
such  badinage  was  impossible ;  yet  I 
think  I  played  Ambra' s  part  well.  Re- 
partee had  always  been  the  shield  for 
her  deeper  feelings. 

Other  guests  came,  and  the  conver- 
sation became  general.  Browning 
was  interested  in  a  discussion  between 
two  old  fogies,  and  I  think  entirely  for- 
got me.  I  rose  and  went  into  the  con- 
servatory ;  rain  had  begun  to  fall,  and 
I  could  hear  its  soft  patter  upon  the 
leaves  and  gravelled  walk  outside.  I 
was  overwhelmed  with  regret  and  an- 
guish ;  I  saw  how  much  deceit  had  cost 
me.  Renford  had  come  to  seek  me, 
and  yet  I  was  compelled  to  listen,  in 
my  assumed  character,  to  words  from 
Browning  which  Renford  desired  to 
say  to  me  in  my  own  person.  There 
was  no  way  of  retreat.  I  leaned  my 
hot  forehead  against  the  cool  window  - 
pane,  and  I  thought  very  bitter  things 
of  Ambra.  I  heard  a  step  behind  me, 
and  turning  saw  Paul.  He  waited  as 
if  for  me  to  speak,  but  shame  and  mis- 
ery made  me  dumb. 


At  last  he  said,  "  It  hardly  seems  as 
if  we  were  strangers,  for  I  have  so 
often  heard  Miss  Lusia  speak  of  her 
twin  sister,  and  the  likeness  between 
you  is  so  perfect,  that  our  acquaintance 
seems  an  old  one  to  me." 

His  composure  reassured  me;  I 
gained  courage  to  answer.  We  talked 
of  indifferent  matters,  until  I  saw 
through  the  open  door  that  the  other 
guests  were  leaving,  and  I  made  a 
movement  to  rise. 

"One  moment,"  said  Renford,  de- 
taining me.  "Will  you  say  to  Miss 
Lusia  that  I  regretted  her  indisposition 
extremely,  and  that  I  shall  hope  to  see 
her  when  I  return  this  way  next 
month  ?  " 

.  The  blood  rushed  tumultously  to 
my  heart ;  I  do  not  know  what  answer 
I  made,  but  Renford  looked  a  little  sur- 
prised as  he  moved  aside  for  me  to 
pass. 

We  had  stayed  so  long  in  the  conser- 
vatory that  Horace  and  Boadicea  were 
alone  when  we  re  -  entered  the  parlor. 
Boadicea  began  to  play  a  melody  on 
the  piano,  and  the  music  was  very 
characteristic.  Then  Renford's  ring 
was  the  subject  of  conversation ;  I  had 
seen  it  so  often  before  that  I  needed 
not  to  look  at  it ;  Horace  scratched 
himself  with  it,  and  I  confess  I  thought 
it  a  judgment  upon  him  for  his  impor- 
tunate curiosity.  When  they  were  tak- 
ing their  leave,  Horace  said  to  me  in  a 
low  voice : 

"  I  came  all  this  way  to  say  some- 
thing to  you,  and  yet  you  have  given 
me  no  opportunity." 

"You  should  do  as  Napoleon  did 
with  circumstances  —  make  an  oppor- 
tunity." 

"You  forget  how  timid  I  am,"  he 
retorted,  laughing,  and  so  bowed  him- 
self out. 

On  the  way  to  my  own  room  I  deter- 
mined not  to  tell  Ambra  about  Ren- 
ford ;  I  was  somewhat  indignant  that 
she  had  not  before  confided  to  me  her 
engagement.  It  was  the  first  secret 
that  had  ever  existed  between  us,  even 
for  one  moment.     In  addition  to  that. 
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I  instinctively  felt  that  she  would  feel 
vexed  at  my  having  had  a  tete -a- tete 
with  Renford,  instead  of  her  lover ;  I 
knew,  in  short,  that  I  had  played  my 
part  badly. 

Ambra  was  sitting  by  the  window 
with  a  light  shawl  thrown  over  her 
shoulders.  I  began  to  tell  the  history 
of  the  evening,  undressing  all  the  time 
and  so  avoiding  her  eye.  I  said  as  lit- 
tle as  possible  about  Renford,  and  did 
not  confess  to  any  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  him.  She  seemed  dissatis- 
fied and  disappointed  at  not  hearing 
more  from  Horace.  After  a  long  pause 
of  silent  meditation,  she  spoke : 

41  Horace  Browning,"  she  said,  with 
hesitation,  "  is  not  one  to  look  upon 
our  change  of  identity  as  a  joke.  Lu- 
sia,  I  confess  I  have  induced  you  to  do 
wrong,  and  it  has  served  me  nothing. 
Promise  me  never  to  reveal  this  affair 
to  any  mortal." 

"  But  if,  like  Balaam's  ass,  I  should 
meet  an  immortal " 

"  Promise  me,"  she  reiterated. 

I  remembered  how  dangerous,  in  her 
state,  was  excitement ;  and  besides  it 
was  for  my  own  interest  to  promise, 
and  I  did  so.  Then  I  fell  asleep,  leav- 
ing her  still  sitting  by  the  window. 

My  rest  was  imperfect ;  my  dreams 
were  full  of  a  vague  terror ;  I  was  try- 
ing vainly  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of 
sleep.  At  last  I  seemed  to  realize  Ten- 
nyson's description  of  "  a  painless  sym- 
pathy#with  pain."  All  that  humanity 
could  bear  of  combined  mental  aftd 
physical  agony  was  revealed  to  me, 
yet  as  through  the  person  of  another. 
I  do  not  know  that  anyone  who  does 
not  comprehend  twinship  can  under- 
stand me ;  truly  I  tasted  by  proxy  the 
bitterness  of  death.  I  woke  with  a 
stifled  cry;  I  stretched  out  my  hand, 
longing  for  the  contact  of  humanity. 
The  silence  seemed  to  entomb  my 
voice;  my  longing  hands  touched 
nothing  animate.  Startled  at  missing 
Ambra,  1  opened  *my  eyes,  raised  my- 
self upon  my  elbow,  and  peered  about 
the  room.  It  was  full  of  the  gray  light 
that  precedes  the  dawn.   I  could  dis- 


cern Ambra  seated  by  the  window.  I 
called  her  by  name,  but  she  did  not 
answer;  I  rose,  and  crossed  over  to 
her;  her  face  was  turned  to  me;  so 
still,  so  white,  so  eternally  changeless 
as  it  looked  in  the  dim  light !  I  was 
rilled  with  a  vague  awe. .  Her  hands 
were  folded  in  her  lap ;  I  stooped  and 
touched  them.  I  knew  all.  Horror 
and  surprise  overwhelmed  me,  and  I 
lost  consciousness. 

1  have  indistinct  reminiscences  of 
strange  faces  at  my  bedside,  spasms  of 
pain,  and  respites  of  oblivion ;  but  it 
is  a  collection  of  memories,  as  shifting 
as  a  kaleidoscope.  Consciousness  and 
connected  thought  came  very  slowly 
back  to  me.  One  morning  I  seemed 
to  awake  from  a  long  slumber,  and 
saw  Boadicea  beside  me. 

"  Who  is  sick  ?  "  I  said. 

A  man  was  standing  with  his  back 
to  me  at  a  little  table  which  held  vials, 
glasses,  spoons,  and  other  parapherna- 
lia of  the  sick  room.  He  turned,  and 
I  recognized  Dr.  Merrick. 

'•  It  is  you  who  have  not  been  well," 
he  said ;  "  but  we  are  going  to  alter  all 
that  now.  You  '11  soon  be  up  and 
around." 

Then  I  knew  from  his  cheeriness 
that  I  had  been  very  ill.  His  spirits, 
like  mercury,  always  rise  in  damp 
weather.  My  hand  was  on  the  outside 
of  the  bed ;  I  noticed  the  opals  on  my 
wrist,  and  all  the  horror  of  that  past 
night  came  back.  I  tried  to  speak,  and 
lost  my  consciousness. 

After  that  morning,life  seemed  to  ebb 
slowly  back  into  my  frame.  Gradually 
I  came  to  realize  the  position  in  which 
I  was  placed.  The  bracelets  had  deter- 
mined all.  The  fatal  omission  to 
change  them  that  night  had  lost  me 
my  identity.  There  was  nothing  left 
me  but  to  live  out  the  life  which  should 
have  been  that  of  my  dead  sister. 
They  called  me  Ambra ;  they  had 
buried  the  dead  with  the  emeralds  upon 
her  wrist;  they  had  even  placed  my 
name  upon  the  family  monument  at 
the  head  of  her  grave.  Hour  after 
hour  I  used  to  brood  over  the  matter. 
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and  yet  find  no  way  out  of  the  laby- 
rinth. I  was  working  at  the  old  prob- 
lem when,  one  day,  Boadicea  came  to 
my  bedside,  and  handed  me  some  let- 
ters. 

"  They  are  from  Horace,"  she  said ; 
44 1  did  not  think  you  ought  to  try  to 
Tead  them  before." 

When  I  had  accepted  Ambra's  life, 
I  had  not  remembered  her  matrimoni- 
al prospects ;  now  that  they  were  re- 
called to  me,  I  shrank  appalled  from 
the  view.  I  opened  the  letters  with  great 
reluctance.  In  the  first  letter,  he  said 
that  he  was  now  in  a  position  to  urge 
our  speedy  union,  and  spoke  of  his 
business  arrangements.  In  the  letters 
were  none  of  the  warmth  and  ardor  I 
had  supposed  were  always  found  in 
such  epistles  ;  yet  they  were  interesting 
and  were  evidendy  the  work  of  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman.  I  believed 
that,  though  I  could  never  love  a  per- 
son of  his  cool  calculating  disposition, 
I  yet  should  not  be  positively  unhappy 
in  having  him  for  a  husband.  I  de- 
layed long  in  answering  the  letters  — 
partly  from  my  protracted  weakness, 
and  partly  because  I  shrank  from  call- 
ing myself  by  my  false  name.  So  far 
the  imposition  had  been  one  which 
people  had  palmed  off  upon  them- 
selves. 

One  morning  I  took  a  sudden  re- 
solve, and  sitting  down  to  write  I  faced 
my  destiny.  I  had  promised  the  dead 
never  to  reveal  the  secret  of  that  last 
night  of  her  life ;  it  would  always  be 
impossible  for  me  to  break  that  prom- 
ise. I  took  up  my  pen  and  wrote ;  I 
addressed  my  future  husband  as  "  Dear 
Horace,"  and  I  signed  myself  simply 
41  Ambra."  After  the  letter  was  sealed 
Doctor  Merrick  called,  and  happened 
to  see  it.  His  last  injunction  was  to 
write  no  letters  from  the  farm,  and  I 
think  he  suspected  that  Horace  had 
something  to  do  with  my  lingering  re- 
covery. 

This  morning,  just  as  we  were  leav- 
ing the  farm,  Mrs.'  Rush  came  running 
out  to  the  stage  with  a  letter  which  her 


husband  had  just  brought  from  the 
office.  It  was  from  Horace,  and  I  read 
it  as  we  rode  along,  for  there  were  no 
other  passengers  in  the  coach.  The 
last  paragraph  before  the  signature  was 
like  a  death  blow  to  me ;  it  said : 

"  Yesterday  on  the  street  I  met  Paul 
Renford.  He  asked  after  your  family. 
It  seems  he  had  not  heard  of  Lusia's 
death,  and  the  news  was  a  great  shock 
to  him ;  he  turned  white  as  death.  He 
talks  of  leaving  for  a  trip  to  Cuba  next 
week." 

So  ends  the  record  of  that  happy 
summer  in  Vermont.  Ah,  would  it 
were  indeed  I  who  had  died  ! 

Peek  skill. — My  life  at  home  is  mo- 
notonous ;  I  take  charge  of  the  house 
and  prepare  for  my  wedding,  and  once 
a  week  I  write  to  Horace.  I  think  I 
am  getting  religious  or  sentimental; 
Boadicea  would  say  there  was  a  dis* 
tinction  without  a  difference.  To  -  day 
I  wrote  an  essay  on  trifles.  "  Little 
things,"  I  moralized,  "enlarge  them- 
selves to  our  perceptions  by  reason  of 
their  nearness.  A  fly  on  the  window 
pane  shuts  miles  of  heaven  from  our 
sight." 

This  morning  I  was  married.  There 
was  a  jingle  of  old  rhymes  in  my  head 
and  I  did  not  comprehend  one  word 
of  the  ceremony.  I  told  Horace  of 
this. 

"Never  mind,"  he  said;  "> heard 
tfiem  for  both  ;  they  ring  in  my  head 
and  heart  yet." 

"  Empty  rooms  are  full  of  echoes,"  I 
answered. 

"  I  thought  when  I  first  saw  you  I 
had  found  something  that  would  fill 
both,"  he  retorted,  with  a  quizzical  look. 

I  am  visiting  Boadicea ;  I  grew  rest- 
less and  feverish,  and  I  determined  to 
leave  home  for  a  while.  Of  course  I 
did  not  tell  Horace  why  I  went. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  while  you  arc- 
away  ?  "  he  asked  dolefully,  while  wait- 
ing for  the  boat  to  start 

"  You  think    only  of  yourself;  you 
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•do  not  ask  what  I  shall  do  with  my- 
self." 

"  Mine  is  the  egotism  of  tenderness,'' 
he  answered  sofdy.  Then,  as  if  fear- 
ing he  had  said  too  much,  he  rose  quick- 
ly to  his  feet. 

*•  If  you  were  not  my  wife,  and  that 
tall  man  were  not  staring  at  us,  I  would 
kiss  you." 

"  Perhaps  you  would.'' 

He  put  out  his  hand. 

44  Good  night,"  he  said,  for  he  would 
never  say  "  Good  bye,"  and  turning, 
walked  quickly  away^ 

I  sat  where  he  left  me,  watching  the 
waves  as  they  frothed  and  foamed  at 
the  keel.  I  was  thinking  of  my  mar- 
ried life.  My  husband  and  1  were 
contented  in  each  other  s  presence, 
and  yet  we  were  hardly  at  our  ease.  I 
had  never  known  that  perfect  love 
which  casteth  out  all  fear ;  I  felt  al- 
ways that  Horace  was  studying  me, 
and  it  fretted  me.  Women  like  to  be 
understood,  but  thev  cannot  submit  to 
„  be  analyzed. 

The  isles  of  cloud  shadows  vanished 
from  the  water's  monotonous  expanse. 
Sunset  hues  faded  from  the  waves,  and 
they  took  the  indescribable  hue  of  pol- 
ished steel.  My  surroundings  acted 
upon  me ;  a  dull  cold  apathy  settled 
down  over  me;  a  numbness  seemed 
to  creep  from  my  heart  outward;  a 
light  cold  mist  rose  from  the  water  and 
enveloped  me  in  its  chilling  folds. 

The  boat  drew  along  shore.  Two 
gentlemen  came  up  from  below,  and 
one  of  them  left  the  boat.  In  the  con- 
versation that  preceded  the  parting,  I 
recognized  one  of  the  voices.  A  little 
rat  terrier  went  bounding  past  me  and 
joined  the  couple.  The  last  word  was 
said ;  the  boat  shoved  off,  and  the  re- 
maining passenger  disappeared.  The 
dog,  who  had  been  making  excursions 
about  the  deck,  ran  against  me,  and 
recognizing  me,  leaped  upon  me  with 
every  demonstration  of  affection.  At 
last  I  heard  upon  the  lower  deck  a  low 
peculiar  whistle;  the  dog,  who  had 
curled  himself  up  and  fallen  asleep 
among  the  folds  of  my  dress,  recog- 


nized the  call.  He  sprang  up  and  lis- 
tened ;  I  heard  familiar  footsteps  as- 
cending to  the  deck,  and  attempted  to 
push  away  the  dog,  but  in  vain.  With 
the  dumb  obstinacy  of  brutes  he  stood 
still  till  his  master  came  close  enough 
to  touch  me ;  he  stooped  and  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  collar  of  the  animal. 

"  I  must  beg  pardon  for  my  dog," 
said  the  dear  familiar  voice,  "  since  he 
cannot  do  it  for  himself.  He  is  entirely 
too  ready  to  make  new  friends." 

"  And  his  master  is  quite  as  quick  at 
forgetting  old  ones." 

There  were  a  few  moments  silence 
wherein  it  seemed  to  me  the  whole 
world  throbbed  in  unison  with  my 
heart's  loud  beatings. 

"  Lusia,"  said  Paul,  in  a  low  voice, 
speaking  half  interrogatively,  half  af- 
firmatively, "  they  told  me  you  were 
dead." 

I  put  out  my  hand,  and  tried  to  say 
calmly,  "I  am  Ambra;"but  the  lie 
stuck  in  my  throat.  He  sat  down  be- 
side me  and  we  talked  of  indifferent 
subjects..  He  learned  my  destination, 
and  also  the  fact  that  I  was  alone.  He 
informed  me  that  this  was  his  bridal 
trip,  and  that  he  had  married  in  Cuba. 
This  nonchalant  news  of  his  marriage 
did  not  pain  me.  We  were  separated 
so  far  before  that  I  had  never  dreamed 
of  our  future  conjunction.  In  his  calm 
manner  there  was  no  hint  of  a  former 
attachment,  and  I  began  to  doubt  if  he 
had  ever  felt  one. 

In  the  little  silence  which  had  fallen 
between  us  there  became  audible  from 
the  deck  below  an  indistinct  hum  which 
increased  in  volume  every  moment. 
Renford  rose  to  his  feet,  and  yet  kept 
his  place  at  my  side. 

"  The  boat  is  on  fire ! "  said  a  man, 
passing  us. 

Paul  turned  his  head;  I,  watching 
him,  did  the  same.  Long,  serpent - 
like  tongues  of  flame  were  beginning 
to  lick  the  farther  end  of  the  deck. 

"  Paul !  Paul ! "  and  1  clutched  his 
arm. 

He  caught  my  hand  and  held  it  as 
in  a  vise. 
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"  If  you  were  not  Lusia,  you  would 
not  know  my .  name.  I  suspected  you, 
all  along.  Answer  me  in  this  hour  of 
death :  Are  you  Lusia  ?" 

A  man  rushed  past  us  and  jumped 
into  the  waves. 

•'Save  yourselves!"  he  cried,  as  he 
passed  us. 

There  were  shrieks  and  groans  and 
prayers.  The  flames  crept  nearer  and 
nearer.  Paul  stood,  calm  and  motion- 
less, awaiting  my  answer.  There  were 
splashes  in  the  water  as,  one  after  an- 
other, the  doomed  passengers  were 
driven  to  make  a  choice  of  deaths. 
The  flames  shot  up  the  masts  in  tall 
spires;  great  rolling  billows  of  fire 
swept  the  deck ;  the  hot  air  smote  upon 
our  faces  like  a  blast  from  the  furnaces 
of  Purgatory. 

"  Answer !  "  said  Renford. 
"  Yes ;  1  am  Lusia.  Oh,  save  me!" 
44  Come,  then,"  he  said  ;  and  togeth- 
er we  jumped  into  the  waves.  His  left 
ami  upheld  me,  and  his  strong  right 
arm  cut  for  me  a  passage  through  the 
water. 

Slow,  soft,  lapsing  waves  broke  over 
us;  cruel,  treacherous  billows  gently 
enfolded  us  in  their  resistless,  death  - 
giving  embrace.  A  delicious  languor 
overpowered  me ;  I  rose  and  fell  with 
the  swelling  waves ;  soft,  low  strains  of 
exquisite  harmony  floated  up  from  the 
water's  unfathomable  depths  —  the 
Naiad's  vespers.  1  loosed  my  hold  on 
Paul. 

"  If  this  be  death,"  I  said,  dreamily, 
"oh,  let  us  die!" 

A  woman  rose  out  of  the  waters. 
She  was  beautiful,  even  in  that  hour 
when  her  face  was  blanched  and  dis- 
torted by  mortal  agony. 

44 1  am  drowning ! "  she  cried.  "Save 
me,  Paul ! " 

Her  voice  was  sharp  and  shrill  in  its 
despair.  She  clutched  my  wet  gar- 
ments and  clung  to  me  with  the  resist- 
less strength  of  the  drowning.  I  felt 
myself  slipping  from  Renford' s  hold ; 


41  Shake  her  off,  Lusia !  Are  you 
mad?"  cried  Paul. 

He  struck  at  the  woman's  hands. 
She  lifted  her  white,  rigid  face  and 
large  black  eyes  and  confronted  him. 
The  flames  from  the  burning  ship 
lighted  the  whole  scene  with  an  eva- 
nescent glare.  Her  wet  hair  was  dark 
and  long,  her  white  lips  were  set,  and 
her  forehead  was  contracted ;  her  black 
eyes  were  full  of  horrible  agony. 

"You  will  let  me  die!"  she  said. 
44  O,  good  Lord ! " 

The  light  faded  and  the  woman 
sank. 

They  put  me  on  a  raft  and  brought 
me  ashore ;  my  senses  were  steeped  in 
oblivion.  Why  did  they  not  so  let  me 
glide  into  my  last  long  sleep  ?  In  the 
weak  days  of  my  convalescence,  I 
used  to  straighten  myself  out,  and 
folding  my  hands  upon  my  breast,  try 
jto  imagine  I  was,  in  truth,  done  with 
life.  I  was  lying  thus  the  second  night 
after  the  accident,  when  Mr.  Hurst  en- 
tered the  room. 

44  Hush,"  said  Boadicea,  "  she  is 
sleeping.' * 

44 1  am  glad  it  is  no  worse  than  that," 
said  he.  44 1  saw  Renford  just  now," 
he  continued ;  44  he  lost  his  wife  on 
board  the  Meteor,  and  is'  waiting  here 
to  try  and  recover  her  body." 

14  How  did  he  know  she  was  drown- 
ed ?    Did  he  try  to  save  her  ?  " 

44  Well,  he  muttered  something  about 
seeing  her  in  the  water ;  1  could  not 
quite  understand  him.  He  looks 
ghastly." 

I  remembered  that  when  Mr.  Hurst 
dragged  me  on  the  raft  he  must  have 
taken  me  from  Renford.  I  saw  that 
he  would  keep  the  secret,  even  from 
Boadicea.  At  the  sound  of  Renford's 
name  a  shudder  passed  over  me  ;  1  felt 
like  an  accomplice  in  a  murder,  when 
I  thought  of  the  woman  who  had 
drowned  beside  me,  and  whom  I  believ- 
ed to  be  his  wife.  I  never  wished  to 
meet  him  again. 
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declared  to  myself  that  he  alone  was 
worthy  of  my  love,  and  that  he  was 
the  dearest  thing  on  earth  to  me. 

Chicago. — Boadicea  is  here  visiting 
me.  Her  presence  serves  to  reveal  to 
me  a  change  in  myself.  I  feel  at  the 
same  time  more  charity  toward  the 
faults  of  others  and  more  confidence 
in  myself.  I  do  not  now  believe  that 
while  I  can  read  others  at  first  sight 
they  always  misunderstand  and  depre- 
ciate me ;  I  have  discovered  that  we 
poor  humans  are  very  much  alike, 
after  all.  This  comes  of  my  compan- 
ionship with  Horace,  whom  I  am  be- 
ginning to  understand  and  appreciate. 
I  am  content;  my  happy  present 
shrouds  my  miserable  past,  as  the  pure 
white  snow  will  cover  the  most  un- 
sightly objects  and  yet  be  itself  uncon- 
taminated. 

Ju/y  14.  This  morning  Mr.  Hurst 
came.  He  is  commonplace,  but  good. 
It  seems  as  if  all  good  people  were 
.  commonplace except  Horace. 

Moreover  Mr.  Hurst  likes  me,  and  1 
am  old  enough  to  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantage of  possessing  the  friendship 
even!  of  people  to  whom  I  am  indiffer- 
ent He  and  Boadicea  do  not  inter- 
fere with  each  other,  and  he  treats  her 
like  a  queen ;  but  the  idea  of  consult- 
ing his  taste  or  his  wishes  in  her  own 
affairs,  never  seems  to  occur  to  Boadi- 
cea, While  I  was  dressing  for  the  party 
this  evening  Boadicea  entered  my  room. 
She  wore  a  yellow  floating  gauzy  dress 
and  scarlet  flowers  in  her  hair. 

"How  do  I  look?" 

"Well,  that  toilet  is  becoming  in 
itself — everything  is  becoming  to  you 
— but  I  do  n't  consider  it  good  taste 
intrinsically." 

"  I  am  a  law  to  myself." 

'•  Does  Mr.  Hurst  like  yellow  ?  " 

"  Really  I  have  forgotten,  if  I  ever 
knew.     Most  men  do  not,  however." 

As  for  me,  I  wore  a  dress  I  disliked, 
because  Horace  had  once  praised  it. 

We  were  sitting  round  the  card  table 
at  the  party,  when ah,  I  do  not 


know  how  to  write  it !  It  is  as  if  the 
pit  wherein  were  buried  all  the  horrid 
memories  of  my  past  had  opened  and 
the  dead  had  returned. 

I  had  lost  the  game  because  I  was 
obliged  to  follow  suit. 

"  She  failed  because  she  had  a  heart," 
said  Mr.  Hurst. 

II  It  might  then  have  been  expected," 
said  a  voice  which  turned  my  blood  to 
ice. 

I  turned  and  looked  over  my  should- 
er. Paul  Renford  stood  with  his  pro- 
file to  me,  talking  to  the  Countess 
d*  Arteau.  I  felt  sure  that  he  had  re- 
cognized me,  and  had  spoken  the 
words  that  I  might  overhear.  I  dread- 
ed above  all  things  to  catch  his  eye, 
and  to  be  obliged  to  speak  to  him.  I 
prayed  for  death. 

The  Count,  who  was  my  partner, 
glanced  at  me ;  I  do  not  know  what  he 
saw  in  my  face ;  I  am  afraid  to  sur- 
mise. He  laid  down  the  cards  he  was 
preparing  to  deal. 

•'  Let  us  omit  the  rubber,"  he  said, 
rising.  "  The  room  is  getting  so  crowd- 
ed ;  take  my  arm,  Mrs.  Browning." 

He  made  his  way  through  the  crowd 
with  dexterity,  and  not  calling  upon 
me  for  any  part  in  conversation  ;  but 
perfect  solitude  I  felt  as  if  I  must  have 
at  any  cost. 

"Will  you  wait  for  me  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs?"  I  said.  "Some 
person  has  stepped  on  my  dress  and 
ripped  it,  and  I  will  go  to  the  dressing- 
room. 

I  went  to  the  waiting  -  room,  and  out 
on  the  balcony,  which  was  deserted 
and  dark.  I  put  out  my  hand  and 
touched  a  vine  which  clambered  to  the 
roof;  its  light  tremulous  leaves  were 
wet  with  dew,  and  I  put  my  moistened 
hand  to  my  forehead.  Somebody.stood 
in  the  lighted  entrance,  and  I  shrank 
back  among  the  leaves  and  shadows. 
The  figure  came  to  my  side. 

"  Why  do  you  hide  from  me? "  said 
Renford. 

I  could  not  answer ;  I  feared  above 
all  things  that  he  would  touch  me. 

"  I  did  not  know  how  unpardonable 
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it  was  to  save  a  woman's  life,"  he  said 
hurriedly,  in  a  low,  bitter  tone. 

The  whole  scene  came  back  to  me 
— the  cold  water,  the  dying  creatures 
about  us,  the  strong  clasp  of  his  arm, 
the  drowning  woman,  and  his  separat- 
ing us  by  force. 

11  Oh,  my  God ! "  I  whispered,  shrink- 
ing from  him. 

The  Count  came  to  the  lighted  win- 
dow, looked  out,  and  not  seeing  me, 
went  away.  I  would  have  recalled 
him  had  I  dared. 

"  Yes,"  said  Renford,  as  if  answer- 
ing my  thoughts,  "  I  did  let  her  die, 
and  I  saved  you — at  her  cost — and 
she  was  my  wife.  Well,  I  loved  you  ; 
I  always  loved  you.  Why  did  you  de- 
ceive people  with  the  idea  of  your 
death  ?    Oh,  my  darling ! " 

He  put  out  his  arms  to  me. 

"  Stop ! "  I  managed  to  say.  It  was 
the  first  audible  word  I  had  uttered. 
"  You  must  not  touch  me ;  I  feel  like  a 
murderer." 

"  Is  it  so  bad  as  that — Oh,  Lusia ! " 

"  Yes,  it  is  worse  than  that." 

"  Yet  you  loved  me  once.  Why  have 
you  palmed  off  this  lie  ?  If  I  had 
thought  you  living,  I  would  never  — 
never  have  married;  why  have  you 
done  this  thing;  Lusia  ?  " 

"I  cannot  tell  you — at  least  here 
and  now." 

"  Then  I  will  come  to  you  at  your 
own  house  ;  I  know  your  room  well ;  I 
saw  you  sitting  alone  one  night.  You 
were  reading,  and  I  watched  you.  Ah ! 
how  happy,  how  contented  you  looked. 
If  he  were  not  good  to  you  I  would 
pray  he  might  die  !  " 

"  Paul ! " 

"  Well,  say  you  will  see  me  to-night. 
I  cannot  wait ;  this  is  like  Purgatory." 

The  Count  came  again  to  the  French 
window.  I  passed  Renford,  and,  join- 
ing the  Count,  declared  I  was  ready  to 
return  home 

41 1  could  not  see  you  in  the  dark," 
said  my  escort.     "Were  you  alone?" 

But  to  this  I  gave  no  decided  answer. 

As  we  passed  through  the  garden  on 
our  way  to  the  carriage,  some  one  hid- 


den among  the  shrubbery  stretched  out 
a  hand  and  touched  mine  as  it  hung 
at  my  side. 

"Remember,"  the  light,  warm  touch 
seemed  to  say. 

It  did  not  startle  me ;  I  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  new  sensation  ;  I  long- 
ed only  for  rest  and  solitude.  WTien 
we  reached  home  I  came  direcdy  to 
my  room  ;  I  sat  some  time  by  the  win- 
dow, under  the  impression  that  1  was 
making  resolves  and  wise  reflections. 
In  truth,  however,  I  was  only  trying  to 
regain  my  mental  equipoise. 

What  shall  I  say  to  Paul  ?  My  love 
for  him,  after  that  night  in  the  water, 
was  such  a  stained,  vile  thing,  that  I 
flung  it  away.  Since  then  I  have  been 
so  happy  with  Horace,  and  he  is  so 
good  to  me!  Yet  my  lying  life  has 
brought  great  grief  to  Renford,  and  I 
dare  not  betray  Ambra's  secret.  How 
Horace  would  despise  me  if  he  knew 
me  to  be  an  imposter !  Ah,  me !  which- 
ever way  I  turn  is  sorrow,  perplexity, 
and  despair. 

Upon  the  pavement  is  a  light,  quick  m 
step;  upon  the  blinds  a  cautious  hand. 
After  this  meeting  I  will  never  see  him 
again 

Here  the  pen  had  dropped  from  the 
guiding  hand,  and,  rolling  across  the 
page,  left  a  blotted  line  in  its  wake. 

I  looked  up  from  the  scarlet  book ; 
the  sun  was  still  streaming  in  through 
the  open  window;  Boadicea  sat  mo- 
tionless in  her  easy  chair,  with  folded 
hands  and  closed  eyes.  It  was  a  great 
shock  to  step  from  out  of  the  sacred 
inner  life  of  the  dead  woman  into  the 
material  every-  day  existence. 

The  door  opened  cautiously  and  si- 
lently, and  the  Count  entered.  Boadi- 
cea opened  her  eyes,  and  turned  her 
head  languidly  toward  him.  He  came 
to  my  chair,  and,  bending  down,  show- 
ed me  what  he  held  in  his  hand.  It 
was  a  small  photograph  in  an  unfin- 
ished state. 

"  It  is  the  result  of  the  fifth  trial," 
he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 
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It  was  the  portrait,  dim  and  blurred, 
but  still  distinguishable,  of  a  man's 
face.  It  bore  the  impress  of  some 
strong  passion.  Its  expression  was  so 
marked  it  was  almost  an  utterance. 
Beyond  this  there  was  nothing  remark- 
able in  the  portrait.  A  luxuriant  brown 
beard,  deep -set,  genial  -  looking  eyes, 
and  regular  features;  these,  I  think, 
must  have  made  it  in  reality  an  attrac- 
tive face.  But  emphatically  it  was  not 
the  face  of  a  man  who  would  or  could 
commit  a  murder.  I  said  as  much  to 
the  Count 

"  Yet  here  is  the  proof  that  he  was  the 
last  who  saw  her  alive,"  was  the  dry 
response. 

Boadicea  lazily  stretched  out  one 
slender  white  hand  and  took  the  pic- 
ture. 

"  It  is  Paul  Renford,"  she  said  in  a 
quiet,  matter-of-course  way.  Then  in 
a  lower  tone,  and  in  French,  she  add- 
ed, "  If  you  had  photographed  her 
heart  you  would  have  read  the  same 
result." 

I  might  have  overlooked  her  rude- 
ness to  me,  but  the  gross  heartlessness 
of  the  woman  so  disgusted  me  that  I 
rose  and  abruptly  left  the  room,  never 
to  enter  again  the  presence  of  this 
"  magnificent  creature." 

The  Count  joined  me  in  the  hall,  hat 
in  hand. 

"  Come  with  me,  my  friend,"  he 
said.  "  I  am  going  to  take  the  picture 
to  the  chief  of  the  police." 

With  this  act  ended  my  part  in  the 
tragedy.  To  the  last  scene  I  was  but 
a  spectator,  as  you  might  have  been — 
3.z  many  were.  The  next  morning, 
coming  out  of  my  hotel,  I  met  the  Count. 

"  What  news  ? "  I  said. 

M  Nothing  but  a  fire  last  night,"  he 
replied.  "  Have  n't  you  seen  the  pa- 
per this  morning  ?  Boyd's  Block  burn- 
ed.   You  know  where  that  is." 


He  cast  his^eyes  down  the  printed 
page. 

"Two  or  three  lives  were  lost,"  he 
added,  carelessly.  "  The  upper  stories 
were  let  for  lodging  -  rooms." 

We  were  walking  in  the  direction  of 
the  fire.  Before  long  we  came  in  sight 
of  the  smoking  pile.  Some  blackened 
walls  stood  up  against  the  sky,  and  at 
their  base,  in  a  smouldering  heap  of 
ruins,  lay  the  worth  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  There  was  a  crowd  collected 
on  the  pavement,  pressing  close  about 
something  which  lay  upon  the  stone 
sidewalk.  Some  men  passed  us,  carry- 
ing two  bodies  which  had  been  dug 
out  from  the  ruins  —  a  woman  and  a 
child.  Pushing  our  way  through  the 
crowd  of  men  and  boys,  I  heard  a 
voice  say — 

"  Did  you  know  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  another  voice.  "  I 
had  an  order  for  his  arrest." 

Some  one  in  the  rabble  made  a 
coarse  jest  in  allusion  to  the  dead  man's 
alibi. 

"  Aye !  Better  hell  than  the  Chicago 
jail,"  responded  his  comrade,  whom 
repeated  residences  well  qualified  for 
critic  of  the  latter  locality. 

I  leaned  forward  and  peered  over 
the  shoulder  of  a  man  in  front  of  me. 

"  He  must  have  been  killed  by  a 
falling  beam.  He  is  not  at  all  disfig- 
ured," commented  the  Count,  calmly. 

There  he  lay,  that  sunny  July  morn- 
ing, amid  all  the  dust  and  din  of  the 
h  street,  exposed  to  all  the  stares,  jeers, 
and  insulting  pity  of  the  rabble.  One 
arm  was  thrown  over  his  head;  the 
other  lay  listless  at  his  side.  The  white, 
still  face  was  upturned  to  the  pitiless 
blue  of  the  sky.  A  policeman  stooped 
and  folded  the  arms  over  the  pulseless 
breast,  and  laid  a  cloth  over  the  rigid 
face. 

Paul  Renford  was  dead. 

Amelia  Shackelford. 
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THE  DEAD  RESTORED.— AN  ALPINE  TALE. 


A 


YE !  Siegfried !  't  was  a  fearful  sight  to  make  the  stout  heart  quail ! 
But  sit  thee  down  beside  me : —  listen  to  an  old  man's  tale. 


Many  a  weary  year  has  fleeted  since  that  season  long  ago 
When  I  roamed,  a  bold  young  hunter,  o'er  the  wastes  of  Alpine  snow ; 
Conrad  Muenscher  was  my  comrade,  last  of  all  an  honored  race ; 
Brothers  in  each  joy  and  sorrow,  we  were  rivals  in  the  chase ; 
Fleet  of  foot,  and  bold  and  daring  on  the  flying  chamois'  track, 
All  the  hunters  followed  briskly  where  they  heard  our  rifles  crack ; 
They  called  us  the  twin  hunters  — but  our  souls'  commingling  flow 
Was  a  full  and  free  outpouring  such  as  rarely  brothers  know. 

Alas !  that  love  which  bound  us  should  have  severed  us  in  twain, 

When  another  link  was  added  to  the  mystic,  golden  chain ! 

For  we  loved  the  fair  Kathrina,  who,  with  simple,  guileless  art, 

Reigned  the  queen  of  all  the  hamlet  and  the  joy  of  every  heart. 

Conrad  oft  would  sit  beside  her  at  the  setting  of  the  sun, 

When  the  day's  long  toil  was  ended  and  the  weary  chase  was  done, 

And  recount  the  scenes  of  danger  and  the  soul  -  inspiring  strife 

With  the  avalanche  and  tempest,  that  to  him  were  all  of  life ; 

And  her  big  round  eyes  would  glisten  and  her  rosy  cheek  would  pale 

As  her  gende  spirit  caught  the  wild  excitement  of  the  tale. 

But  most  she  loved  to  listen  to  the  songs  I  used  to  sing, 

And  the  tales  of  love  I  brought  her,  of  some  poet's  garnering ; 

And  oft  from  his  tales  of  daring,  when  the  twilight  shadows  fell, 

She  would  steal  away  to  meet  me  by  the  brook  in  yonder  dell. 

And  so  —  't  was  the  same  old  story  of  the  ages  that  have  flown  — 

The  warrior  lost  the  maiden  that  the  minstrel  made  his  own. 

One  morn  when  the  sky  was  darkened  with  the  snow-flakes  gathering  fast, 

And  the  storm-cloud's  distant  mutterings  bespoke  the  coming  blast, 

Conrad  left  us,  climbing  slowly,  with  his  knapsack  on  his  back, 

Up  the  craggy  hillside  ydnder,  following  up  the  chamois'  track, 

Pausing  only  where  yon  summit  whitens  out  against  the  blue, 

With  his  hat  upon  his  pike  staff,  *  wave  a  last  adieu. 

In  vain  we  beckoned  madly  to  recall  the  reckless  boy  — 

He  had  chosen  dreary  exile,  for  he  could  not  brook  our  joy. 

Scarce  his  lithe  young  form  had  vanished  up  the  mountain's  craggy  height 

When  the  tempest  burst  upon  us  in  its  fierce,  resistless  might. 

All  day  long  the  Storm  -  fiend  raging,  like  a  Titan  in  his  wrath, 

Hurled  many  a  howling  avalanche  adown  the  rocky  path ; 

And  we  wept  and  prayed  for  Conrad,  for  we  knew  no  living  form 

On  the  mountain's  snow  -  clad  summit  could  withstand  the  awful  storm  ! 

Forty  years  have  rolled  above  us  since  our  blissful  bridal  day; 
Children's  children  grew  around  us  —  generations  passed  away; 
Yet  amid  the  richest  blessings  that  crowned  our  happy  state 
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Yestreen  as  I  was  sitting  here  beside  the  cottage  door, 

With  thy  Grandame,  my  Kathrina  —  the  village  belle  of  yore, 

Just  above  us  on  yon  summit  we  heard  a  startled  cry, 

And  soon  the  wondering  villagers  in  throngs  came  hurrying  by  ; 

Some  mystic  voice  within  us  bade  us  join  the  eager  throng 

Where  it  halted,  wildly  gazing  in  sdence  deep  and  long. 

Where  the  glacier's  edge  was  melting  in  the  sun's  rays  bright  and  warm, 

At  its  foot,  in  frozen  beauty,  lay  a  young  and  stalwart  form : 

Well  I  knew  the  blue  eyes,  gleaming  with  a  glassy,  vacant  stare  — 

Well  I  knew  the  clustering  ringlets  of  sunny,  golden  hair ! 

'T  was  the  form  we  watched  so  sadly  forty  weary  years  ago, 

As  it  vanished  from  our  vision  in  the  dreary  waste  of  snow. 

One  hand  still  grasped  the  pike  -  staff,  and  the  other,  stiffened  there, 

Pressed  to  his  lips  a  ringlet  of  Kathrina's  soft  brown  hair. 

He  had  died  as  he  had  fallen  in  the  tempest's  fearful  wrack, 

By  the  avalanche  swept  downward  on  the  glacier's  frozen  track ; 

And  the  Frost  -  king,  late  repenting  of  the  young  life  swept  away, 

Had  snatched  his  youthful  beauty  from  the  demon  of  decay, 

And  embalmed  the  icy  record  that  in  future  time  should  tell 

Of  his  last  act  of  devotion  to  the  maid  he  loved  so  well.  * 

Year  by  year  the  Alpine  glacier,  pressed  by  avalanche  and  gale, 
With  a  slow  but  ceaseless  motion  trending  downward  to  the  vale, 
Brings  to  light  some  long  -  lost  buried  forms  of  generations  past, 
And  lifts  the  vail  that  o'er  their  fate  Time's  ruthless  hand  had  cast, 
Bringing  face  to  face  with  hoary  age  the  forms  its  youth  has  known, 
To  rebuke  the  faithless  hearts  from  whence  their  memory  had  flown; 
And  thus,  at  last,  his  icy  grave  had  yielded  up  its  dead, 
In  mockery  of  the  loss  for  which  our  hearts  so  long  had  bled. 

Ah !  't  was  a  fearful  blending  of  the  Present  with  the  Past ! 

A  rude  annihilation  of  a  lifetime's  record  vast ! 

For  he  was  young  and  beauteous  still  as  on  our  bridal  day, 

While  we,  whose  childhood  mated  his,  were  withered,  old  and  gray ; 

Kathrina's  ringlet  in  his  grasp  as  dark  as  long  ago, 

While  there,  its  mates,  upon  her  head,  were  white  as  driven  snow; 

And  all  the  joys,  the  bitter  griefs,  the  hopes,  and  transient  fears, 

That  crowded  the  long  record  of  our  childhood's  happy  years, 

Like  drooping  plants  reviving  'neath  the  cool,  refreshing  showers, 

Grew  fresh  and  strong  and  warm  again  within  these  hearts  of  ours, 

Fresh  watered,  in  our  sorrow,  by  the  blinding  tears  we  shed 

While  gazing  on  our  comrade,  lying  cold  and  stark  and  dead. 

This  morn,  in  yonder  churchyard  we  laid  him  down  to  rest, 
And  we  laid  his  staff  beside  him,  and  the  ringlet  on  his  breast ; 
For  the  beauty  might  not  linger  in  the  glaring  light  of  day 
That  the  Ice  •  king's  pitying  fingers  had  protected  from  decay. 

And  now  that  Fate,  relenting,  has  restored  our  precious  dead, 
Something  tells  me  we  shall  join  him  ere  these  Summer  days  have  fled ; 
We  have  waited  long  the  summons,  and  this  rescued  form  has  come 
To  bear  to  us  the  message  that  shall  call  our  spirits  home. 
God  wills  that  death  no  longer  shall  the  loving  hearts  divide ; 
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And  when  the  struggle  's  over,  you  must  lay  us  by  his  side ; 

Lay  thy  Grand  a  me' s  form  between  us,  for  we  shared  her  heart  in  life. 

To  him  the  loving  sister  and  to  me  the  loving  wife. 

So  when  at  last  the  trump  shall  sound  that  bids  the  dead  arise, 

We  three  may  mount  together  to  the  Throne  beyond  the  skies, 

Hand  in  hand  to  taste  the  raptures  that  the  pearly  gates  unfold  — 

To  tread  the  flowery  pathways  and  the  streets  of  shining  gold, 

Renew  the  interrupted  joys  of  childhood's  happy  days, 

And  help  to  swell  the  Angels'  song  of  God's  eternal  praise ; 

Nevermore  to  taste  of  sorrow,  or  to  feel  the  chastening  rod  — 

Forevermore  united  in  the  City  of  our  God! 

Egbert  Phelps. 


A  BIT  OF  "  EARLY  CALIFORNIA." 


THAT  many  strange  and  wonder- 
ful things  happened  in  early 
times  in  California,  is  so  trite  a  saying 
that  1  hardly  dare  repeat  it.  As  my 
story,  however,  is  neither  harrowing 
nor  sentimental,  I  hope  I  may  venture 
to  bring  it  before  the  reader. 

Long  before  the  great  Overland  Rail- 
road was  built,  there  entered  one  day 
one  of  the  largest  mercantile  estab- 
lishments in  San  Francisco,  a  hand- 
some, athletic  man,  whose  fresh,  kind- 
ly face  showed  a  record  of  barely  five- 
and  -  twenty  years,  and  whose  slender 
ringers  belied  the  iron  strength  with 
which  he  could  hold  and  tighten  the 
threads  forming  the  net  into  'which 
malefactors  are  said,  sooner  or  later, 
always  to  run.  If  he  was  a  detective 
officer,  he  had  friends,  because  he 
had  a  warm  heart ;  and  in  spite  of  all 
the  dark  phases  of  life  that  were 
brought  to  his  notice  every  day,  he 
had  not  learned  to  disbelieve  in  the 
bright  side,  or  the  better  instincts  of 
humanity. 

The  chief  clerk  of  this  establish- 
ment was  Captain  Herbert's  ( the  de- 
tective officer's )  most  intimate  friend, 
and  he  had  come  to  bid  him  good-bye 
—  perchance  to  charge  him  to  guard 
the  "  fatherless  and  the  widowed " 
should  the  trip  on  which  he  was  about 
to  start  out,  end  disastrously  to  him. 


"Early  Californians "  realized,  better 
than  any  other  class  of  people,  the  un- 
certainty of  life  —  particularly  with 
those  who  had  to  cope  with  the  despe- 
radoes of  that  time ;  and  the  Captain 
intended  to  start  out  as  usual  —  with 
the  determination  to  do  or  to  die. 

"  By  the  bye,"  said  young  Taylor, 
laughing,  to  the  senior  partner  of  the 
firm,  studying  the  morning  paper  in 
the  counting-room,  "Mr.  McDonald 
has  been  silent  for  so  long  that  I  think 
it  would  be  a  good  job,  and  an  eco- 
nomical one,  to  commission  the  Cap- 
tain to  hunt  up  the  junior  partner  of 
this  firm,  at  the  same  time,  and  bring 
him  in  with  the  absconding  cattle  - 
agent." 

The  old  gentleman  took  off '  his 
glasses,  and  folded  the  paper. 

"Yes;  it's  time  Harry  was  home. 
I  'm  really  getting  uneasy  about  him. 
They  may  have  tempted  him  with  the 
prospect  of  a  whole  string  of  wives  as 
he  passed  through  Salt  Lake  —  where- 
as here  he  can  have  only  one." 

"  Give  me  his  carte-de-visite \  or  the 
color  of  his  hair  and  eyes,  height, 
breadth,  and  weight,  and  I  '11  bring 
him,  sure !  "  laughed  the  Captain. 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  Captain ;  but  I 
don't  know  whether  Mr.  McDonald 
would  appreciate  your  kind  attentions ; 
particularly,"  continued  the  old  gen- 
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tleman,  'if  enhanced  by  those  little 
steel  bracelets  you  bring  into  requisi- 
tion sometimes." 

Twenty-four  hours  later,  the  Captain 
was  hurrying  as  fast  as  the  stage  horses 
could  run,  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where,  it 
was  surmised,  the  dishonest  cattle  - 
agent  would  be  found.  A  few  hours' 
vigorous  hunt  convinced  the  Captain 
that  the  object  of  his  search  was  not 
there  —  circumstances  pointing  back- 
ward to  one  of  the  smaller  places  he 
had  passed  on  his  journey  thither ;  — 
and  the  next  stage  that  left  had  the 
Captain  for  its  occupant  again.  The 
only  other  passenger  beside  the  Cap- 
tain and  his  one  man,  was  "a  rather 
slender,  well  -  built  person,  who,  like 
himself  and  assistant,  had  both  hands 
full,  literally,  to  keep  from  being  buried 
by  the  sides  of  bacon  with  which  the 
stage  was  filled  almost  to  overflowing. 

When  night  set  in,  the  coats  of  the 
Captain  and  his  man,  and  the  woollen 
shirt  of  their  travelling  companion, 
seemed  all  to  have  been  made  of  the 
same  material,  thanks  to  the  equaliz- 
ing gloss  which  the  tumbling  sides  of 
bacon  had  spread  over  everything; 
but  they  fought  the  pork  as  valiantly 
as  ever  true  -  believing  Israelite  had 
done.  There  was  little  rest  for  them 
through  the  night,  and  no  sleep  ;  the 
treacherous  bacon  -  sides  that  had  been 
closely  packed  to  serve  as  pillows, 
would  unexpectedly  slip  away  from 
under  their  weary  heads  ;  and  the  ba- 
con barricades,  laboriously  built,  would 
descend  like  an  avalanche  of  blows 
and  hard  knocks,  when  left  unguarded 
by  the  drowzy  travellers. 

Luckily  the  bacon  was  left,  the  next 
morning,  at  a  little  town  where  it  was 
wanted  more  than  in  the  stage-coach  ; 
and  the  Captain,  who  had  passed  noth- 
ing on  the  road  without  casting  on  it 
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—  and  the  Captain  saw  at  a  glance 
that  it  would  be  warm  work  to  cage 
any  of  the  ill-favored  birds  who  flocked 
about  this  place.  Warm  work  it  would 
have  been  under  any  circumstances ; 
but  made  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that 
the  man  in  question  had  absconded 
from  his  employers  in  British  Columbia 
somewhere,  had  merely  passed  through 
San  Francisco  with  his  plunder  —  some 
thirty -six  thousand  dollars — and  could 
have  defied  all  the  law  officers  in  Cali- 
fornia, if  they  came,  as  the  Captain 
did,  with  only  the  commission  of  the 
victimized  cattle  -  owner,  but  without 
.  the  authority  that  the  existing  relations 
between  British  Columbia  and  the 
United  States  made  necessary. 

Among  the  gamblers  and  roughs 
loafing  about  the  hotel,  the  Captain's 
quick  eye  had  soon  lighted  on  the  right 
man  ;  and  after  quietly  taking  his  sup- 
per with  his  companions,  he  proceeded 
to  arrest  him.  Of  course  there  was  an 
outcry  and  a  hubbub  among  the  pat- 
rons of  this  hotel,  and  the  Captain, 
who  knew  where  his  customer  came 
from,  gave  the  guilty  man  to  under- 
stand that  lynching  a  man  who  was  no 
better  than  a  horse  -  thief,  was  nothing 
unusual  in  California  and  Nevada  ;  but 
that  if  he,  the  prisoner,  would  promise 
to  remain  quietly  up-stairs  in  the  room 
with  the  Captain's  man,  he  himself 
would  go  back  into  the  bar-room  and 
try  to  persuade  the  people  to  desist 
from  carrying  out  any  horrible  plans 
they  might  have  formed.  The  prison- 
er seemed  to  feel  weak  in  the  knees ; 
asked  permission  to  lie  down,  and  sad- 
ly but  gently  extended  his  hands  to  the 
alluring  steel  wristlets  which  the  Cap- 
tain persuasively  held  out.  Returning 
to  the  bar-room,  the  latter  singled  out 
the  head  bully,  approached  him  confi- 
dentially, and  whispered  that  on  him 
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the  landlord  lie  would  return  and  con- 
sult how  they  had  best  manage  to  keep 
their  man  safe. 

From  there  the  Captain  went  straight 
to  the  room  of  the  stranger  who  had 
come  in  the  stage  with  him ;  to  him  he 
told  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  asked  for  his  help.  He  was  not 
mistaken  in  the  man ;  and  the  stran- 
ger at  once  expressed  his  determina- 
tion to  aid  the  side  of  the  law  and  the 
right.  Proceeding  together  to  the  room 
of  the  prisoner,  the  Captain's  assistant 
was  instructed  to  procure,  as  secretly 
as  possible,  a  conveyance  for  himself, 
the  stranger,  and  the  prisoner,  to  the 
next  town — already  in  California  — 
some  thirty  miles  away.  Then  there 
were  more  dark  fears  expressed  con- 
cerning mobs  and  lawless  proceedings, 
and  hints  thrown  out,  suggestive  of  the 
contempt  in  which  horse  -  thieves  and 
the  like  were  held,  and  a  clump  of 
trees  was  spoken  of,  that  stood  close  by 
the  hotel  and  had  been  found  conven- 
ient for  hanging  purposes  before  this. 
The  stranger  was  left  to  guard  the  pris- 
oner, and  the  Captain  made  his  way 
to  the  bar-room,  where  he  was  exam- 
ined in  the  most  friendly  and  patroniz- 
ing manner,  concerning  "  diat  little 
affair"  ;  how  much  money  the  man 
had  taken,  whether  the  Captain  had 
yet  recovered  it,  and  what  he  meant  to 
do  next.  Not  a  cent  of  the  money  had 
been  recovered  as  yet,  the  Captain  said 
(with  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  neat- 
ly tucked  away  about  his  person),  but 
he  hoped  that  with  good  help  —  wink- 
ing at  the  most  ill-favored  among  them 
—  he  would  get  both  the  man  and  his 
money  safely  into  Calfornia.  He  was 
not  sparing  in  treats,  and  had  the 
crowd  drink  the  health  and  success  of 
everybody  and  everything  he  could 
think  of,  till  at  last,  apparently  over- 
powered with  sleep,  he  beckoned  the 
rowdy  he  had  spoken  to  before,  to  one 
side.  Familiarly  tapping  him  on  the 
shoulder,  he  said  trustingly : 

"  Now,  old  fellow,  remember,  1  de- 
pend on  you,  should  any  of  these  las- 
cals  here  make  an  attempt  to  assist  my 


man  in  getting  away  from  me.  I  'm 
tired  to  death,  and  if  you  'd  sit  up  for 
an  hour  or  two  longer,  while  I  take  a 
short  nap,  I  'd  take  it  as  a  great  kind- 
ness. At  all  events,  I  shall  handcuff 
my  prisoner  and  myself  together,  so 
that  he  cannot  leave  the  bed  without 
my  knowledge." 

The  man  swore  a  thousand  oaths 
that  he  'd  see  the  Captain  out  of  this, 
and  then  returned  to  his  companions 
— to  plot  the  release  of  the  thieving 
catde-agent,  who,  he  felt  certain,  still 
had  the  stolen  money  about  him. 
Tired  out  and  sleepy,  the  Captain  cer- 
tainly was ;  and,  after  barricading  the 
door  with  as  much  noise  as  possible 
(having  previously  nailed  boards  across 
the  window  with  a  great  deal  of  ham- 
mering), he  lay  down,  and  was  soon 
in  a  sound  sleep.  Sometime  after  mid- 
night he  was  aroused  by  loud,  heavy 
blows  on  the  door.  Of  course,  the 
Captain  knew  who  was  there,  and  what 
they  wanted,  just  as  well  as  though 
each  member  of  the  rowdy  delegation 
had  sent  in  a  card  with  name  and  ob- 
ject of  the  visit  engraved  thereon. 
After  considerable  parleying,  and  some 
"bloody"  threats,  the  barricade  was 
slowly  removed,  the  door  opened,  and 
the  Captain  discovered,  admiring  a 
very  handsome  six-shooter  in  his 
hands.  His  confidential  friend,  the 
bully  from  the  bar-room,  was  spokes- 
man of  the  gang;  and,  after  some 
hard  staring  and  harder  swearing,  the 
truth  dawned  on  the  minds  of  these 
worthies,  and  they  withdrew  from  the 
room  to  search  the  rest  of  the  house 
before  taking  farther  measures. 

The  Captain  resumed  his  broken 
slumbers,  never  dreaming  that  they 
would  carry  proceedings  any  farther  ; 
but  next  morning,  seated  on  the  stage 
beside  the  driver,  he  saw  on  the  road 
the  wreck  of  a  turn-out,  and  grouped 
about  it  a  number  of  the  would-be  lib- 
erators of  the  night  before.  They  had 
11  raised  "  a  team  somewhere,  and  had 
started  in  pursuit  of  the  fat  prize,  hop- 
ing to  out-wit  and  out-ride  justice  for 
once.   The  night  being  dark  and  their 
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heads  very  light,  they  haci  run  full  tilt 
against  a  tree  in  the  road,  which  had 
the  effect  of  killing  one  horse,  stun- 
ning the  other,  and  scattering  the  in- 
mates of  the  wagon  indiscriminately 
over  the  ground.  Bully  No.  i,  and 
two  stars  of  lesser  magnitude,  insisted 
on  mounting  the  stage ;  and,  on  ar- 
riving at  the  next  town,  the  Captain, 
fearing  that  the  local  authorities  would 
interfere  on  the  representation  of  these 
men,  had  his  prisoner  on  the  road 
again  before  they  had  time  to  take  any 
steps,  either  legal  or  illegal. 

The  horror  of  the  prisoner  -can  be 
imagined  when  he  learned  that  these 
terrible  men,  who  were  trying  to  get 
him  out  of  the  Captain's  hands  in  or- 
der to  mete  out  justice  on  their  own 
account,  were  actually  pursuing  him — 
probably  with  a  rope  ready  to  slip 
around  his  neck  at  the  first  opportuni- 
ty. He  earnestly  besought  his  protec- 
tors not  to  abandon  him ;  for  the  Cap- 
tain had  told  him  that  he  had  no  right 
to  hold  him  as  prisoner,  and  should 
have  none  until  certain  formalities  had 
been  gone  through  with  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

On  they  flew  —  without  rest  —  still 
pursued  by  the  three  roughs,  who 
seemed  to  have  gotten  their  spunk  up 
when  they  found  that  the  Captain  was 
determined  to  escape  from  them  with 
the  man  and  the  money  they  wanted 
so  much.  At  last  Sacramento  was 
reached,  and  with  it  the  highest  pitch 
of  danger.  The  prisoner  was  inform- 
ed that  the  men  were  still  following 
him,  and  that  they  would  probably 
make  an  attempt  to  take  him  on  the 
way  from  the  hotel  to  the  boat  that  was 
to  carry  them  to  San  Francisco.  All 
this  was  strictly  true.  Captain  Her- 
bert had  only  omitted  to  mention  the 
fact  that  there  would  be  among  the 
number  of  captors  a  member  of  the 
Sacramento  police,  to  which  both  the 
roughs  had  applied,  setting  forth  that 
the  man  was  illegally  restrained  of  his 
liberty,  etc.  The  prisoner  shook  in  his 
boots,  and  probably  wished  in  his  heart- 
that  he  was  safely  back  in  British  Co- 


lumbia, with  the  catde  unsold,  and  his 
employer  unrobbed.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  Time  was  flying,  and  he  must 
be  gotten  on  to  that  boat,  or  he  might 
never  see  San  Francisco;  so  feared 
the  Captain  as  well  as  his  prisoner. 

Again  it  was  the  intrepid  stranger 
and  travelling  companion  who  came  to 
the  rescue.  The  Captain's  plan  was 
"  hatched  "  and  carried  out  in  a  very 
little  while.  With  a  pair  of  handcuffs 
clasped  on  his  wrists,  and  his  anns  se- 
curely tied  behind,  the  obliging  stran- 
ger was  led  to  the  boat  by  the  hard- 
hearted Captain,  who  handled  this 
free-will  prisoner  very  roughly — while 
the  guilty  cattle-agent  was  slinking 
along  with  unfettered  hands  by  the 
side  of  the  Captain's  assistant,  to  whom 
he  "stuck  closer  than  a  brother."  Just 
as  the  Captain  was  hustling  his  pris- 
oner on  to  the  gang-plank,  a  police- 
man stepped  from  the  crowd,  laid  his 
hand  on  the  man's  shoulder,  and, 
amid  die  cheering  of  the  roughs  and 
the  angry  protestations  of  the  Captain, 
led  him  to  the  office  of  the  nearest 
justice.  The  bond  fide  prisoner  in  the 
mean  time  slipped  unnoticed  onboard, 
and  was  taken  out  of  the  cold,  and 
kindly  cared  for  on  reaching  San 
Francisco,  by  the  proper  authorities, 
who  had  been  summoned  to  meet  the 
boat,  by  a  telegram  from  the  Captain. 

An  excited  crowd  had  gathered 
around  the  door  of  the  office  into 
which  the  stranger  had  been  brought. 
The  intense  disgust  of  the  roughs  can 
be  better  imagined  than  described 
when  their  eyes  and  ears  convinced 
them,  very  much  against  their  will, 
that  their  benevolent  purposes  could 
not  be  carried  out,  and  that  this  "  pris- 
oner at  the  bar  "  had  never  absconded 
with  anybody's  money.  They  listened 
in  dogged  silence  to  the  man's  decla- 
ration that,  far  from  being  restrained 
of  his  liberty,  he  had  come  with  the 
Captain  "just  for  fun,"  and  had  worn 
the  handcuffs  because  they  were  just 
an  easy  fit. 

"And  what  is  your  name?"  thun- 
dered the  enraged  justice. 
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"  Henry  Fitzpatrick,"  was  the  quiet 
reply,  "  merchant,  from  San  Francisco. 
1  fell  in  with  the  Captain  at  Salt  Lake, 
where  I  was  stopping  on  my  way  home 
from  the  States ;  and  as  he  's  a  mighty 
clever  fellow,  I  thought  I  'd  go  all  the 
way  with  him.  Sorry  you  detained  us, 
gentlemen — we  both  had  urgent  busi- 
ness in  San  Francisco." 

He  went  his  way  in  peace,  though 
the  real  sinner — the  thieving  cattle- 
agent — had  never  been  in  as  much 
danger  of  coming  to  harm  at  the  hands 
of  these  men  as  this  inoffensive  person 
was. 

Tne  Captain  saw  no  more  of  him  till 
a  day  or  two  after  his  return  to  San 
Francisco.  Entering  the  store  of  his 
friend  Taylor,  to  tell  him  of  his  safe 


return,  he  was  surprised  to  see  the 
stranger,  Mr.  Henry  Fitzpatrick,  in  the 
counting-room.  The  senior  partner 
greeted  him  with : 

"  Well,  well,  Captain,  so  you  brought 
Harry  home  with  a  pair  of  handcuffs 
on,  after  all !  Allow  me  to  introduce 
my  partner,  Mr.  Henry  Fitzpatrick 
McDonald." 

"  Happy  to  meet  you  again,  Captain. 
It  was  fun,  was  n't  it,  though  ?  But  I 
didn't  think  it  was  necessary  to  give 
those  inquisitive  chaps  at  Sacramento 
the  benefit  of  my  full  name.  I  did  not 
want  them  to  say,  in  case  I  should  ever 
run  for  office,  that  '  McDonald  had 
been  led  through  the  country  with  a 
pair  of  handcuffs  on.'  " 

Josephine  Clifford. 


UNDER    THE   BLUE. 

THE  skies  are  low,  the  winds  are  slow  ; 
The  woods  are  bathed  in  summer  glory ; 
The  mists  are  still,  o'er  field  and  hill ; 
The  brooklet  sings  its  dreamy  story. 

I  careless  rove  through  glen  and  grove ; 

-  I  dream  by  hill  and  copse  and  river ; 
Or  in  the  shade  by  aspens  made 

I  watch  the  restless  shadows  quiver. 

I  lift  my  eyes  to  azure  skies, 

That  shed  their  tinted  glory  o'er  me ; 
While  memories  sweet  around  me  fleet, 

As  radiant  as  the  scene  before  me. 

And  while  I  muse  upon  the  hues 

Of  summer  skies  in  splendor  given, 
Sweet  thoughts  arise  of  rare  deep  eyes 

Whose  blue  is  like  the  blue  of  heaven. 

Bend  low,  fair  skies  !     Smile  sweet,  fair  eyes ! 

From  radiant  skies  rich  hues  are  streaming ; 
But  in  the  blue  of  pure  eyes  true 

The  radiance  of  my  life  is  beaming. 

O  skies  of  blue !  ye  fade  from  view ! 

Faint  grow  the  hues  that  o'er  me  quiver  ! 
But  the  sure  light  of  dear  eyes  bright 

Shines  on  forever  and  forever !  F.  F.  Browne. 
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SHE  was  not  christened  "  Queen  "; 
but  very  few  knew  her  by  any 
other  name.  They  gave  it  to  her  as  a 
child,  from  a  feeling  they  had,  half 
fear  and  half  admiration,  of  her  pride 
and  high  spirit  She  ruled  the  house 
and  all  who  came  to  it,  from  the  time 
she  could  walk  alone.  She  was  Queen* 
by  divine  right.  t 

Picture  her — tall,  distinguished,  pas- 
sionately fond  of  dress  and  pleasure 
and  all  beautiful  things,  and  abund- 
antly supplied  with  money.  In  danc- 
ing, especially,  she  showed  a  grace 
and  power  quite  exceptional,  and  a 
surprising  enjoyment  of  it  for  its  own 
sake. 

Henry  Sterne  called  at  Mr.  Jewel's 
early  one  evening ;  and  Queen  came 
down  to  him  in  splendor,  dressed  to  go 
out.  His  eyes  spoke  his  opinion  of 
her ;  and  she  shook  her  head  at  him 
and  laughed. 

"Am  I  not  splendid?"  she  said. 
"  Do  n't  you  think  these  pearls  set  me 
off?" 

"No,  I  don't,"  he  answered;  "I 
think  just  the  reverse." 

"  Oh,  come,  Henry,"  she  deprecated. 
"  Do  n't  you  begin.  My  head  would 
have  been  turned  long  ago  if  you  had 
n't  kept  me  straight." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said  ;  "  I  'm  not 
going  to  flatter  you.  I  said  the  neck- 
lace did  not  set  you  off.  Is  that  flat- 
tery ?  You  chose  the  pearls  and  put 
them  on  for  that,  I  suppose.  You  did 
not  make  or  choose  your  face ! " 

"Well,  you  might  be  civil!"  she 
flashed  out,  then  broke  out  laughing  at 
her  own  inconsistency ;  and  he  joined 
in,  and  answered  her,  as  he  had  often 
before :  • 

"  '  Logic  is  logic ;  that  *s  all  I  say.'  " 

"  Now,  I  want  you  to  stop  laughing 
at  me";  she  stamped  at  him,  fiinish- 
ingher  own  laugh  and  coming  back 
to  him.  She  looked  at  her ' watch. 
"  Why,  it 's  half  past.     I  declare,  I 


won't  wait  for  him !  Be  a  good  boy, 
for  once,  Henry,  and  take  me.  Do, 
now ! " 

"  I  'm  not  dressed  for  that,  Queen," 
he  made  excuse.  "I  do  n't  enjoy  those 
things,  you  know.  Who  's  the  man  ? 
I  do  n't  want  to  meddle." 

"If  7"m  satisfied  with  your  dress, 
I  'd  like  to  know  who  should  find 
fault,"  she  said.  "  Ay  ill  you  take  me, 
or  not  ?  You  ought  to  enjoy  it  when 
/  'm  there,  anyway." 

"You  haven't  answered  my  ques- 
tion. Who 's  the  dilatory  man  ?  "  he 
persisted. 

"  A  friend  of  yours,"  she  answered 
him,  flushing  just  visibly  at  his  steady 
gaze. 

"Baring?"  he  queried.  "That's 
not  like  him.  Wait  for  me  ten  min- 
utes." 

Between  ten  and  eleven,  George 
Baring,  burly,  handsome,  honest  and 
bold  -  looking,  richly  dressed,  but  rath- 
er crumpled  and  flushed,  pushed  his 
way  through  the  brilliant  rooms,  and 
found  Queen  with  Sterne.  He  ex- 
plained that  he  had  been  arrested  on 
his  way  to  fetch  her,  and  had  much 
ado  to  prove  himself  not  a  well  -  known 
jail -bird  of  whom  the  police  were  in 
search.  He  was  much  excited  and 
concerned ;  and  Queen,  though  inclin- 
ed to  be  haughty  at  first,  could  not  but 
accept  his  excuses.  He  turned  to 
Sterne,  then.  "  I  have  to  thank  Mr. 
Sterne,"  he  said,  "for  representing  me, 
and  well,  I  'm  certain." 

His  manner  was  not  so  pleasant  as 
his  words,  and  they  did  not  greatly 
please  Sterne.  "  That 's  unnecessary," 
he  answered,  coldly;  "you  owe  me 
nothing  whatever." 

Baring  asked  Queen  to  dance,  which 
she  did  more  than  once.  He  danced 
well,  and  was  a  well-bred  and  good- 
humored  fellow.  Queen  entered  with 
great  spirit  into  the  festivity,  and  for- 
got all  about  Sterne  in  the  thronging 
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and  excitement.  He,  for  his  part, 
loitered  apart  from  the  general  gayety, 
watching  Queen,  and  fell  into  an  un- 
commonly grave  humor  amid  the  din 
and  merriment.  He  had  seen  her 
with  Baring  before,  and  with  a  hund- 
red others,  and  had  never  cared — had 
liked  to  watch  her  royal  way  with 
them. 

Late  at  night  Queen  caught  sight  of 
his  glum  face,  and  came  to  him  direct- 
ly. 

"  Why,  Henry,"  she  began,  "I  re- 
ally forgot  you  were  here !  Where 
have  you  been  hiding?  Come  and 
walk  with  me." 

They  passed  out  of  the  Babel,  and 
through  to  where  it  was  cooler  and 
quieter,  she  chatting  to  him  gayly,  and 
not  seeming  to  notice  that  he  did  not 
answer.  He  stopped  and  leaned 
against  a  doonvay,  facing  her ;  and  he 
said : 

"  Queen,  how  long  are  you  going  to 
keep  this  up  ? " 

"Why,  it's  not  very  late,"  she  an- 
swered. "  I  guess  they  '11  break  up  in 
an  hour  or  so.  I  'm  sorry  you  do  n't 
enjoy  it.  But  do  n't  wait  on  my  ac- 
count. Mr.  Baring  will  see  me  home, 
if  you  do  n't  care." 

Henry  looked  at  her  curiously. 
"  That  was  n't  just  what  I  meant,"  he 
said.  "  But  never  mind.  1  guess  I  'd 
better  go,  as  you  say." 

They  went  back  to  the  ball-room, 
and  he  bade  her  good -night,  and  slip- 
ped out  unmissed. 

He  sent  away  the  carriage,  and 
walked  home  alone.  He  thought  over 
some  things  carefully,  which  looked 
differently  from  what  they  ever  had 
before.  He  was  a  self- reliant  fellow, 
and  not  dependent  on  others.  The 
only  thing  he  had  greatly  cared  for 
was  Queen's  friendship;  and  he  had 
been  so  secure  of  that,  that  he  had 
held  it  rather  lightly,  and  very  likely 
all  the  more  surely  for  that.  He  had 
not  cared  whom  she  took  un  or  made 


how  she  smiled,  or  on  whom.  He  was 
the  only  one  she  met  equally,  on 
her  own  level;  and  it  was  partly  his 
own  straight  standing  with  her  that 
had  made  her  so  regard  him. 

He  had  not  thought  of  all  that  be- 
fore. He  did  not  know  just  why  he 
was  looking  to  his  footing  now.  Bar- 
ing was  his  friend,  and  a  good  fellow, 
though  by  no  means  Queen's  equal. 
He  was  engaged  in  a  mining  scheme 
with  old  Jewel,  and  he  could  certainly 
not  be  blamed  for  admiring  Queen ; 
and  if  she  liked  him,  she  had  not  the 
worst  taste ;  and  what  right  had  he  to 
find  fault  ?  She  was  able  to  take  care 
of  herself,  and  he  had  never  yet 
thought  her  in  need  of  dictation . 
Sterne  went  to  bed  convinced  that 
there  was  no  reason  for  any  perplex- 
ity, yet  perplexed. 

Time  did  not  straighten,  but  increas- 
ed and  complicated  the  tangle.  He 
dropped  in  at  the  Jewel's  one  evening, 
a  month  or  two  later,  and  found  Queen 
in  her  home  dress,  and  rather  quiet. 

"  What,  not  going  out  ?  "  he  asked, 
surprised. 

"  No :  1  'm  not  always  out,"  she 
answered. 

"But  to-night,"  he  continued.  "I 
thought  this  would  be  a  great  night  for 
you." 

'*  Henry,"  she  returned,  sharply, 
"  you  asked  me  how  long  I  was  going 
to  keep  this  up ;  and  now  you  wonder 
if  I  stay  home  one  night." 

So  she  had  understood  and  remem- 
bered his  words!  He  was  suddenly 
moved  toward  her,  and  spoke  with 
quickened  breathing. 

"Queen,  I  'm  tired  of  this!  I  care 
more  for  you  than  for  all  the  world.  I 
do  n't  care  much  for  anything  else." 

She  rose  up  and  stamped  her  foot. 
"  Oh,  stop  it !  "  she  cried  out.  "  I  'ni 
perplexed  enough  now.  I  'm  not  tired 
of  it.  I  never  shall  be.  I  shall  dance 
till  I  have  to  paint  my  face  and  dye 
mv  hair.    Let  me  alone  !  "    She  turned 
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me,  Henry !  I  shall  despise  you  if  you 
do,  and  I  can't  afford  to  lose  you. 
You  're  the  only  friend  I  've  got,  and  I 
can  't  do  without  you.  I  can  't  be  any 
more.  I  *m  only  a  child.  I  can 't  do 
without  my  toys  and  my  play.  I 
should  mope  us  both  to  death  in  a 
month.  I  have  nothing  to  give  you, 
and  I  won't  hear  of  it.  Do  n't  allude 
to  this  again.  Let  us  be  friends,  as  we 
have  been.  Go  away,  now.  Good 
night.'*  She  went  abruptly  away,  and 
left  him  to  make  his  way  out  alone. 

Some  one  was  coming  up  the  steps 
as  he  closed  the  door ;  and  he  came 
close  and  looked  in  Sterne's  face.  It 
was  Baring. 

"Halloo,  Sterne!  Is  that  you?" 
he  called.  "  Have  you  got  the  start 
of  me  ?" 

44  Started,  and  ruled  out,"  Henry 
answered,  and  laughed  unpleasantly. 
"  The  track  *s  clear,  I  guess." 

He  heard  some  things  that  he  did 
not  greatly  like,  shortly  after  that,  and 
went  to  Queen. 

"  You  'must  answer  me  one  ques- 
tion," he  said.  MAre  you  going  to 
marry  Baring?" 

She  answered,  "  I  am.  Do  you 
know  anything  against  him  ?" 

Sterne  was  walking  about  in  agita- 
tion. "  No,"  he  replied.  "  He  *s  hon- 
est, and  no  coward,  rich,  handsome, 
and  average  clever;  and  he  thirfks 
the  world  of  you.  But  do  you  think  so 
of  him  ? "  He  stood  eyeing  her.  She 
flushed  angrily,  and  retorted  : 

"  That 's  my  affair,  I  suppose ;  you 
forget  yourself.  Do  you  know  any 
reason  why  I  should  not  marry  him  if 
1  choose?" 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  marry  him,"  he  answered,  "  except 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should";  and  he  came  away  and  went 


We  played  fair,  and  I  had  the  luck, 
and  won,  that 's  all.  It 's  rough  per- 
haps on  you.  I  'm  sorry,  Sterne,  hang- 
ed if  I  ain't.  I  know  how  it  would  be 
myself.  She  can  't  have  us  both,  you 
know.  But  I'm  glad  it  ain't  me — I 
am,  Sterne." 

Sterne  would  not  be  turned  from  his 
point.  "  There  's  only  one  reason  tor 
two  persons  being  married,  I  sup- 
pose ?  "  he  pursued. 

"  Yes,  yes.  Tender  and  true,"  Bar- 
ing answered.  "  I  'm  safe  enough  on 
that.  1  wish  she  had  n't  a  penrfy  —  I 
do,  Sterne." 

"But  there  's  two  in  it,"  Sterne  went 
on  ;  "and  it  can  't  be  all  on  one  side. 
And  you  sin  the  same  if  you  persuade 
or  permit  her  to  take  you  for  any  other 
reason." 

"Oh,  now,  Sterne,"  Baring  broke 
out,  "  let  up  on  that!  If  it  was  any- 
body else,  1  wouldn't  stand  that.  I 
make  allowance  for  you.  J  know  it  s 
rough  on  you.  But  you  must  n't  hit 
me  like  that —  you  'd  better  not.  I  d 
look  pretty  going  and  telling  her  she  s 
got  to  spoon  on  me,  or  I  won't  marry 
her.  I  guess  she  knows  her  own  mind. 
It  ain't  to  be  expected  that  she  slum  Id 
have  that  kind  of  what- you -call -it  to 
me  that  I  do  to  her.  I  ain't  fit  for  t. 
1  'd  be  scared  if  she  did.  I  ain't  as 
clever  as  you  ;  but  I  *m  as  straight  and 
clean  as  the  rest  of  you,  I  guess ;  and 
there  ain't  anybody  fit  for  her,  if  you 
come  to  that.  You  want  her  yourself, 
you  know  you  do ;  and  you  're  no 
more  fit  for  her  than  I  am ;  and  I 
do  n't  want  you  to  try  that  on  again." 
To  which  injured  and  agitated  speech 
of  the  honest  and  good  -  natured  fel- 
low's,  there  was  little  or  too  much  to 
be  said.  So  Sterne  said  no  more.  He 
was  chafed  and  in  no  patient  or  kindly 
humor,  but  he  knew    Baring  meant 
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and  affidavits;  but  whenever  he  put 
ihem  aside,  and  often  in  their  midst, 
his  mind  turned  back  to  a  case  that 
concerned  him  more  than  all  of  those  ; 
and  neither  code,  reports,  nor  revised 
statutes  would  help  him  here.  But  the 
winter  passed  all  die  same. 

Mr.  Jewel  received  a  message  from 
the  West,  one  morning,  that  took  the 
color  out  of  his  red,  full  face.  He  was 
in  his  private  room  at  the  office  of  the 
*'  Montezuma  Silver  Mining  Compa- 
ny." Montezuma  was  no  sham  stock 
and  scrip  swindle.  The  leads  were 
very  rich,  and  had  been  worked  in  a 
thorough  manner  for  a  year,  now, 
with  good  results.  Jewel  and  young 
Baring  had  bought  out  the  first  own- 
ers, and  spent  large  amounts  in  an 
outfit  of  buildings  and  the  best  appa- 
ratus. The  news  was  that  the  Indians 
had  become  very  hostile,  had  already 
attacked  the  camp  and  destroyed  half 
of  the  machinery,  and  it  was  feared  the 
mines  might  have  to  be  temporarily 
abandoned. 

The  president  did  not  hesitate  long. 
He  called  in  his  confidential  clerk, 
made  a  list  of  names  hastily,  and  gave 
it  to  him.  "Go  to  these  brokers, 
Clark,"  he  commanded ;  "  tell  each  of 
them  to  sell  two  hundred  shares  to  - 
day ;  say  I  must  have  the  money  by 
night,  and  no  more ;  see  it  does  n't  get 
on  the  street." 

A  gentleman  came  in  just  then,  and 
Jewel  ordered  the  clerk  to  go  out  and 
wait.  The  new-comer  showed  symp- 
toms of  agitation  very  like  the  presi- 
dent's, only  he  was  past  the  first  ex- 
citement, and  more  calm.  He  was  a 
life-long  friend  of  Jewel's  —  Frederick 
Brevis,  the  professor.  Jewel  noticed 
his  troubled  manner. 

"  Have  you  heard  of  it,  then, 
Fred  ? "  he  asked,  eagerly.     "It  is  n't 


worse  than  mine.  What  is  it,  Fred  ? 
Not  heart  ? " 

"  Yes,  Jewel,  heart.  They  say  I  may 
drop  any  minute.  It 's  a  little  tough, 
at  first.  I  ain't  used  to  it  yet,  you 
know ;  and  it  kind  of  takes  the  wind 
out  of  me.  I  do  n't  want  Julia  to  find 
it  out.  She  '11  know  it  soon  enough. 
You  won't  mention  it?  I  came  in 
about  her.  I  want  to  make  sure  of 
providing  for  her ;  and  I  do  n't  know 
of  anything  safe  that  pays  a  better 
percentage  than  your  stock.  The  only 
trouble  's  the  premium.  It 's  quoted 
at  fifteen,  and  that  pulls  down  the  in- 
terest Can  you  let  me  have  some 
at  one- ten?" 

"  No,  no,  Fred !  "  he  cried  out ;  "you 
can 't  have  it  at  any  price.  I  'm 
derned  sorry  about  that!  Go  away, 
now.  I  '11  come  down.  I  can  't  think 
now.     Fate  's  got  me  down." 

He  took  down  his  hat  with  both 
hands,  and  crushed  it  on  his  head. 
He  hurried  out  without  his  coat,  though 
it  was  cold,  and  went  home.  Up  to 
Queen's  sitting-room  he  strode  heavi- 
ly, shut  himself  in  with  her,  and  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  thinking  and 
scowling  fiercely.  Then  he  noticed 
her  staring  at  him,  growled  out  some- 
thing unintelligible,  and  thrust  the  pa- 
per at  her ;  sat  and  watched  her  read 
it  twice  through. 

"Tell  pie  what  it  means,  father," 
she  said. 

"  It  means  that  the  Company  is  ru- 
ined," he  answered ;  "  and  everything 
we  've  got  goes  with  it." 

"What?  Everything?"  She  bur- 
ied her  face  in  her  hands,  calmly  dis- 
mayed, trying  to  comprehend  what 
the  word  meant.  "  Can  nothing  be 
saved  ? " 

"  We  and  Baring  hold  a  quarter  of 
the  stock.     I  can  sell  a  good  deal  of  it 
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should  be  sold  that  day.  The  next, 
Montezuma  went  down  forty  per  cent., 
with  few  buyers.  Mr.  Jewel  went  West 
directly.  He  had  been  there  before, 
and  would  let  no  one  else  go.  A 
month  later  he  walked  out  in  the 
evening  from  an  Arizona  mining 
station  to  meet  a  party  who  were 
following  with  the  silver  and  most 
valuable  articles  from  the  abandon- 
ed Montezuma  mines.  An  Apache 
attack  was  feared,  and  he  was  to  put 
them  on  their  guard.  He  missed  the 
wagons,  and  returned  late  alone,  to 
find  ashes  and  dead  men  only.  Weeks 
after,  he  wandered  into  the  setdements, 
white  -  haired,  nearly  starved  to  death, 
and  quite  crazed.  And  so,  in  June,  he 
was  brought  home  to  Queen. 

Baring  came  into  Sterne's  office,  one 
morning,  in  a  fury. 

"  By  — ,  she  's  sacked  me,  Sterne ! " 
he  swore.  "  Did  you  ever  hear  the 
like  ?  I  was  glad  the  money  was  gone, 
I  swear  I  was '  I  was  going  to  show 
her  what  I  was  made  of.  I  had  it  all 
arranged  for  her  and  the  old  gentle- 
man, and  went  to  tell  her.  I  'm  shot 
if  she  did  n't  take  away  my  breath ! 
She  says  we  're  two  different  persons, 
and  neither  is  anything  to  the  other, 
now  the  money  's  gone.  I  'm  awake, 
ain't  1,  Sterne  ?    Blamed  if  I  know !  " 

And  he  went  staving  away. 

Sterne  got  a  note  from  her  that  day : 
"  I  'm  at  6 1  Creamer  street.  Come 
and  see  me." 

He  hunted  up  the  place  the  same 
evening.  It  was  now  a  month  or 
more  since  the  catastrophe,  and  he 
had  hardly  seen  her.  Baring  was  al- 
ways at  hand,  as  was  indeed  natural 
on  more  than  one  account,  he  losing 
equally  with  them  by  the  company's 
collapse.  Sterne  could  not  find  fault 
with  him;  but  he  was  as  proud  as 
Queen,  in  his  silent  way,  and  it  galled 
him  to  be  second  even  in  her  service ; 
and  he  scorned  to  play  the  part  of  the 
lugubrious  lover.  He  found  fatiier  and 
daughter  lodged  in  two  rooms  on  a 
third  floor.  Queen  received  him  qui- 
etly,  and  with   dignity.      "Come  in, 


Henry.  Speak  low.  Father  's  asleep 
in  the  other  room.  He  does  n't  know 
of  the  change  at  all,  and  we  have  to 
humor  him.  Why  have  n't  you  been 
to  see  me?  It  was  unkind  not  to 
come,  in  my  trouble." 

"  Was  it  ? "  he  said.  "  I  did  come. 
I  'd  have  come  more,  if  I  'd  thought 
you  wanted  me.  I  did  n't  think  you 
needed  me.  You  had  Baring.  1  did  n't 
want  to  seem  officious,  or  be  in  the 
way." 

She  looked  at  him  question ingly, 
and  asked,  "  Have  you  seen  him 
lately  ?  " 

"  Yes.     I  saw  him  to-day." 

"  I  'm  very  sorry,  Henry."  She  spoke 
low  and  quickly  and  with  some  emo- 
tion. "  He  's  been  very  good  to  us, 
and  I  like  him  very  much;  but  I 
could  n't  help  it.  Everything  was  so 
different,  then.  I  could  n't  see  or 
think  for  the  glitter  and  din ;  and  I  'm 
twice  as  old  as  I  was,  and  I  see  things 
plainer.  I  'm  no  child,  now.  I  sec 
that  there  's  no  reason  why  I  should 
marry  him ;  that  there  never  was  more 
than  half  a  reason  at  the  most." 

A  querulous  voice  was  heard  calling 
"  Queen  ";  and  she  went  to  the  own- 
er's door  and  spoke. 

"  Who 's  that  with  you  ?  "  the  voice 
asked.  "  I  heard  a  man's  voice.  Did 
n't  I  hear  a  man's  voice,  Queen  ?" 

"  It 's  Henry,"  she  answered  — 
"  Henry  Sterne.  You  remember  Hen- 
ry, father?  Would  n't  you  like  to  see 
him  ?" 

"Sterne?  Sterne?"  rambled  the 
poor  gentleman.  "  Of  course  I  know 
Sterne !  What  makes  you  say  remetn- 
bert  Queen  ?  I  know  Sterne  as  well 
as  you.  Come  in,  Sterne ;  glad  to  see 
you  !  How  d'  do  ?  But  what 's  he 
doing  up  here  ?  What  are  you  doing 
up  here,  Sterne  ?" 

"  I  wanted  some  help,"  she  explain- 
ed quickly,  "  and  I  called  him, 
father." 

"  Help  ? "  he  pursued.  "  What  help  ? 
Why  don't  you  have  John  up,  if 
there  *s  anything  to  lift,  or  that  sort  of 
thing  ?    Well,  well,  never  mind,  now. 
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Good  night,  Sterne  !    Go  down,  now. 
Take  him  down,  Queen.'* 

She  took  him  down  to  the  landlady's 
parlor.  She  stood  by  the  mantel, 
waiting  for  him  to  speak,  poorly  dress- 
ed, but  not  the  less  queenly.  And  he 
sat  by  the  window,  and  tried  to  com- 
prehend himself  and  her.  What  did 
she  mean  by  quoting  their  former 
words?  And  what  help  was  it  she 
wanted  ?  Now  that  she  had  broken 
with  Baring,  were  they  to  take  up  their 
old  relations  ?  Or  what  new  ones  ?  A 
flattering  interpretation  crossed  his 
mind ;  but  he  put  it  sternly  away.  It 
was  not  pleasing.  He  would  not  think 
of  her  as  stooping,  even  to  him.  He 
scorned  to  take  advantage  of  her  trou- 
ble, to  press  himself  upon  her.  Had  she 
not  repelled  him  in  her  strength  ?  and 
was  he  not  bound  to  respect  her  weak- 
ness ?  Then  Baring  ?  Did  he  want 
to  step  into  shoes  still  warm  from  his 
friend's  feet  ?  No,  no !  That  was 
awkward.  He  hoped  he  wanted  no- 
body's shoes.  And  she  wanted  no 
charity.  He  knew  her  pride  and  self  - 
confidence.  Now,  she  was  going  to 
show  what  she  was.  He  admired  her, 
and  believed  in  her  more  than  he  ever 
had.  "A  true  queen  needs  no  trap- 
pings," he  said  to  himself.  He  looked 
up  to  her  and  asked,  "  What  are  you 
going  to  do  ?" 

"  I  do  n't  know,"  she  answered.  "  1 
have  a  hundred  dollars  left;  that 
won't  last  long." 

"  No,  indeed,"  he  agreed :  "  not 
long.  1  have  a  litde  to  spare,  and  you 
know  that 's  yours  when  you  want  it. 
But  you  do  n't  want  charity,  of  course. 
Have  you  made  no  plan  yet  ? " 

"Plan?"  she  answered.  "Don't 
you  know  that  we  lost  everything  ?  I 
have  nothing,  and  expect  nothing." 

••  Nothing?"  he  repeated,  incredu- 
lously. "  What  do  you  mean  ?  Why, 
you  have  everything  left  but  your  fath- 
er !  Do  you  call  that  little  bit  of  earth 
and  air  that  your  father  walled  and 
roofed  in  —  carpets  and  furniture  and 
the  jewels  and  dresses  you  gave  lustre 
to  —  everything  ?    Have  n't  you  health 


and  friends  and  a  splendid  body  and 
mind,  and  all  the  world  open  before 
you  ?  Why,  you  're  set  free,  that 's  all ; 
and  I  know  you  have  the  spirit  in  you 
that  puts  the  world  under  its  feet  and 
rules  over  it." 

He  turned  about  the  room  excitedly. 
The  idea  that  such  a  creature  as  she 
should  be  in  the  world  with  no  part  in 
its  plan  and  working,  was  so  incredi- 
ble that  it  set  him  raging;  the  more 
that  he  rather  felt  what  must  and 
should  be,  than  saw  any  definite  way. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?  "  she  demanded 
with  passion.  "  I  can  't  sew  or  teach. 
I  broke  the  strings  of  my  piano  when 
1  left  school,  and  they  were  broken 
when  it  was  sold  at  the  auction.  1 
can 't  read  or  sing  or  act.  I  can  't 
cook  and  wash,  and  1  'm  too  old  to 
learn.  W?hose  fault  is  that  ?  I  'm  what 
I  was  made,  and  1  did  n't  make  my- 
self. You  're  my  friend.  You  know 
I  can  't  do  anything.  You  know  me 
better  than  anyone,  and  you  can  *t 
name  the  first  thing." 

He  wheeled  round  and  round,  and 
then  faced  her.     , 

14  You  can  dance,"  he  said. 

It  sounded  like  a  taunt ;  but  it  hurt 
him  more  than  her.  He  believed  in 
her  so  thoroughly,  he  could  not  bear 
to  think  of  her  as  cowed  by  adverse 
fortune.  He  would  not  take  even  her 
own  evidence  against  her.  He  would 
not  think  meanly  of  her  for  any  proof: 
he  knew  better.  His  answer  was  more 
to  the  spirit  of  her  question  than  the 
letter,  and  more  for  himself  than  for 
her. 

She  drew  herself  up  quite  stately, 
and  grew  suddenly  cold  and  distant 
from  him.  "Thank  you  for  remind- 
ing me,"  she  said.  "  I  had  forgotten 
that." 

And  then  he  was  alone  in  the  dingy 
little  parlor,  grown  suddenly  a  very 
dismal  place.  There  was  nothing  left, 
then,  but  to  come  away.  He  was  no 
one  for  her  to  look  to  for  help,  though 
he  cared  more  for  her  than  for  every- 
thing else.  Was  it  strange  ?  The 
Queen  he  had  known  so  well  and  long 
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was  so  strong  and  straight,  he  had 
never  thought  of  her  as  needing  any 
man's  direction  or  approval,  even 
much  less  his  own.  That  was  the 
Queen  he  knew,  and  he  wanted  no 
other.  He,  believed,  in  a  general  way, 
that  she  could  do  everything,  and  take 
thorough  care  of  herself  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  this  creature  of 
his  thought  that  he  set  in  his  high 
place,  and  honored,  not  by  servile, 
but  by  the  proudest  homage.  Change 
of  fortune  he  counted  no  more  than 
change  of  dress.  She  was  freed,  that 
was  all,  as  he  said.  That  this  was 
not  the  real  Queen,  or  the  whole  of  her 
rather,  but  only  one  phase  of  her,  he 
never  thought,  and  could  not  be  made 
to  believe.  That  she  could  be  weak 
or  beset  was  impossible.  A  Queen  who 
needed  support  and  protection,  was 
not  the  Queen  he  knew,  and  could  be 
nothing  to  him.  He  did  not  see  all 
this  clearly,  or  at  all,  perhaps ;  but  I 
think  it  explains  his  actions. 

She  would  not  see  him,  after  that. 
She  sent  back  his  letters  unopened. 
He  could  find  out  nothing  about  her 
for  a  long  time.  He  called,  one  even- 
ing, and  found  the  landlady  alone, 
and  questioned  her.  The  old  gentle- 
man was  quite  broken  in  mind  and 
body.  He  called  her  Mrs.  Cushing, 
she  said,  though  her  name  was  Jones. 
Miss  said  it  was  one  of  his  old  servants 
he  took  her  for.  John,  their  old  coach- 
man, had  .bought  the  carriage  and 
horses  at  the  sale,  and  set  up  for  him- 
self. He  came,  sometimes,  and  took 
them  out ;  and  the  crazed  gentleman 
ordered  him  as  if  he  owned  all.  John 
was  quite  devoted  to  them  both,  and 
had  taken  Miss  out  sometimes  in  the 
evening.  Miss  went  out  regular  now, 
about  eight  Tommy  Boyne,  the 
coachman's  son,  came  and  took  her, 
and  brought  her  home.  .  Sterne  re- 
membered Tommy,  a  stout  stump  of  a 
boy,  maybe  fourteen  now.  No,  they 
were  not  in  need  that  she  knew  of. 
Miss  paid  her  regular  from  the  second 
month,  and  she  thought  they  were 
pretty  comfortable.    She  doubted  if 


the  sick  gentleman  was  long  for  this 
world. 

He  called,  then,  once  again;  but 
she  would  not  see  him,  and  he  called 
no  more.  He  was  proud,  too,  and 
at  least  would  have  her  respect 

It  was  fall  when  Baring*  came  to 
him  in  a  new  and  not  better  humor. 

"  Sterne,"  he  began,  "  I  'm  dead 
broke !  I  'm  deuced  if  I  care  what 
comes  next  Look1  here,  Sterne.  I 
bought  in  the  cursed  Montezuma,  at 
the  sale, — rather,  1  got  Gaines  &  Co. 
to  buy  it.  We  've  got  a  new  compa- 
ny, and  the  mine 's  being  worked. 
The  Indians  are  peaceable,  and  the 
leads  are  turning  out  double.  I  've 
been  out  and  managed  it  all,  and  I  own 
a  big  share.  I  've  just  been  and  offer- 
ed it  all  to  her.  I  could  give  her  her 
old  position,  and,  in  time,  all  she  ever 
had.  I  '11  sell  out  dirt  cheap,  Sterne, 
stock,  fixtures,  and  good -will.  The 
owner  has  no  further  use  for  the  prop- 
erty." 

He  smiled  rather  dismally,  and 
went  out ;  and  Sterne  heard  him  walk 
ing  aimlessly  about  the  passage,  before 
he  went  slowly  down  the  stairs  to  the 
street. 

An  acquaintance  of  Sterne's,  young 
Gent,  dropped  in  one  afternoon,  about 
that  time,  and  asked  him,  casually  — 

"  Sterne,  what  has  become  of  the 
Jewels?" 

"  They  're  living  down  here  in  Crea- 
mer street,"  he  replied. 

"  I  was  at  the  opera,  last  night,"  the 
fellow  continued,  irrelevantly ;  and 
Sterne  asked  himself  what  the  deuce 
he  was  staring  at 

"  Well,  how  did  it  go  ?  What  was 
it  ?  " 

"Oh,  splendid  thing,"  he  replied. 
"  What 's  -  her  -  name  sang  like  a 
nightingale.  But  there's  a  girl  there 
now  that 's  magnificent.  She  's  a  new 
thing,  but  she  's  wonderful  —  brings 
down  the  house  every  time.  Genevra, 
they  call  her.  And  do  you  know, 
Sterne,  she  looks  for  all  the  world 
like  Queen  Jewel  ?" 

Sterne  was  tilted  back  in  his  chair, 
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his  arm  raised,  and  twirling  a  pen  in 
his  fingers  beside  his  ear. 

"The  devil  she  does!"  he  said; 
and  came  down  with  a  thump,  and 
drove  the  pen  into  the  table. 

Young  Gent  looked  rather  frighten- 
ed at  the  battered  bit  of  gold. 

"Oh,  no  offence,  Sterne,"  he  said. 
"  It 's  hard  to  tell  a  person  made  up, 
and  that;  and  if  you  know  what 
they  're  doing,  of  course  it  is  n't  her." 

"  Of  course  not,"  answered  Sterne ; 
and  the  young  man  went  away. 

He  had  some  notary  business,  that 
evening,  that  he  could  not  avoid. 
When  he  came  to  the  theatre,  it  was 
late.  The  curtain  rose  upon  the  last 
act  of  the  piece,  as  he  took  his  seat. 
There  were  many  persons  in  the 
scene,  but  he  noticed  only  one.  The 
scene  passed  by  in  a  dream  of  multi- 
tudes and  music,  glare  and  color  and 
passion  unintelligible ;  and  then  the 
picture  changed,  and  the  heart  of  the 
dream  was  gone.  But  presently  she 
drifted  back  again ;  and  he  bent  his 
mind  and  strength  upon  her,  and 
vowed  that  she  should  look  up.  And 
by  and  by,  in  a  pause  of  the  action  of 
the  piece,  as  she  turned  and  faced  the 
house,  she  raised  her  eyes  swiftly,  and, 
out  of  those  thousands  of  centering 
faces,  saw  his,  and  but  his  one.  It 
was  only  a  flash,  but  he  knew  that  she 
saw  and  knew  him.  Queen  had  fin- 
ished her  part  in  a  minute  more,  and 
passed  behind  the  scenes.  She  met 
the  stage  manager ;  and,  with  the  roar 
of  applause  in  her  ears,  she  said  to 
him  — 

••  I  "11  not  go  out  again." 

The  applause  did  not  cease  —  only 
sank  and  swelled  again,  demanding 
the  scene  once  more.  The  manager 
sent  for  Queen,  but  she  paid  no  heed. 
Then  he  came  himself,  hurriedly,  reas- 
oned, threatened,  raved,  and  swore 
at  her.  And  after  her  first  refusal,  she 
gave  him  no  answer  at  all.  They  put 
the  scene  on  without  her.  A  good- 
natured  but  resisdess  storm  drove  the 
actors  back  in  dismay ;  and  cries  were 
heard  from  all  sides  — 


"Genevra!    Genevra!" 

They  waited  to  let  the  gust  spend 
itself;  and  then  the  next  scene  was 
boldly  pushed  on  and  begun.  But  the 
storm  rose  fiercer  than  ever,  and  in- 
creased till  the  curtain  shut  swiftly 
down  again  upon  the  deafened,  scared 
singers.  The  manager  appeared  be- 
fore the  curtain  and  tried  to  make 
them  hear  him  ;  but  they  laughed  and 
hissed  and  stormed  him  back  again. 
The  orchestra  tried  vainly  to  be  heard. 
A  burst  of  derision  and  disfavor  greet- 
ed the  first  blare  and  scrape,  and 
drowned  out  any  that  followed.  The 
musicians  waited  for  a  lull,  and  began 
over  and  over,  getting  redder  and 
shorter  of  breath  each  time,  as  the 
storm  continued  to  rage  and  grow 
fierce.  Some  light  missiles  began  to 
be  tossed  toward  the  orchestra ;  and 
then  something  heavier  struck  the  con- 
ductor's baton  from  his  hand,  as  he 
signalled  a  last  attempt ;  and  such  a 
burst  of  derision  and  mock  applause 
broke  close  upon  it,  that  the  musicians 
were  stricken  with  sudden  panic,  and 
fled  precipitately  out  of  the  house, 
pelted  and  hooted  as  they  went  The 
house  was  thoroughly  excited  now, 
and  bent  on  having  its  way.  The 
whole  great  throng  was  on  its  feet, 
calling,  bantering,  expostulating,  ges- 
ticulating, the  tumult  of  clapping  and 
stamping  fast  growing  furious.  Its 
blood  was  up ;  and  the  mob  -  spirit 
ruled,  merciless,  insatiable,  «not  to  be 
denied  or  appeased,  shook  the  build- 
ing to  its  foundations,  and  seemed  to 
raise  the  roof  with  its  din.  And  cease- 
lessly, through  all  the  tempest  of  cat  - 
calls,  whistling,  laughter,  and  all  man- 
ner of  mad  uproar,  the  cry  ran  per- 
sistendy  from  all  sides,  and  in  all  keys 
and  humors  — 

"  Genevra !  Genevra !  Genevra ! " 

Again  the  manager  appeared  before 
the  curtains,  and  tried  to  make  them 
hear  him.  His  arms,  face,  and  body 
worked  violently,  and  he  was  plainly 
speaking  with  all  his  strength  ;  but  it 
was  all  dumb  show  in  that  fierce  Ba- 
bel, and  he  dodged  back,  a  minute 
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afterward,  scared  and  in  haste.  He  met 
Queen  there,  cloaked  and  hooded  for 
the  street.  His  look  of  dismay,  and 
some  terrifying  sounds  that  came  to 
them  through  the  roar,  made  her 
pause ;  and  he  ran  up  to  her  gesticula- 
ting frantically,  and  bawled  in  her 
face  — 

"  Do  you  hear  that  ?  They  '11  pull 
the  house  down  !    This  is  your  work." 

She  turned  quickly  from  him,  went 
round  by  the  wing,  and  out  before  the 
curtain,  just  as  she  was.  The  awful 
storm  hushed  suddenly  as  she  walked 
calmly  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  faced 
them  a  moment,  scanning  the  circling 
billows  of  flushed  faces  and  staring 
eyes  that  rose  tier  upon  tier  to  the 
roof,  bowed  slightly,  and  turned  to  pass 
out  by  the  other  wing.  The  whole 
movement  was  so  stately  and  proud, 
so  empty  of  fear  or  deprecation  or  any 
truckling  to  their  will  or  power,  as  to 
almost  seem  but  scorn.  The  moment- 
ary calm  broke  up  in  a  sudden  gust  of 
passion,  fierce  and  startling  as  a  white 
squall,  like  the  fury  of  some  beast 
that  sees  its  prey  turn  as  it  escapes. 
Sterne  was  on  his  feet,  wildly 
excited,  restraining,  shouting,  almost 
fighting  with  a  yelling,  rough  lot 
of  young  men  about  him.  He  saw 
a  tall  fellow  in  the  third  row  below 
him  stoop  down,  then  straighten  up, 
and  raise  his  arm  with  something 
heavy  in  "his  hand,  ready  to  throw. 
Sterne  shouted,  and  in  the  same  breath 
leaped  down  between  the  howling 
pack,  and  came  crashing  into  the  tall 
fellow's  seat  close  behind  where  he 
stood,  seized  him  and  hurled  him  fair- 
ly over  the  gallery,  into  the  tier  below. 
Such  a  scene  as  then  followed  for  a 
fearful  minute,  is  not  to  be  told.  It 
seemed  then  as  if  nothing  could  pre- 
vent a  general  catastrophe,  and  the 
certain  maiming  and  crushing  of  many 
persons.  But  a  strange  and  more 
tragical  incident  broke  the  thread  of 
the  furious  business,  and  scattered  the 
elements  of  the  fierce  combinations. 

A  single  cry  pierced  through  the 
mad  din,  not  louder  than  others,  but 


different  —  penetrating,  organized  out 
of  a  deeper  passion  than  wrath  or 
bodily  fear.  A  thousand  eyes  turned 
to  the  sound,  and  saw,  in  a  prominent 
place,  a  tall  old  gentleman  standing 
perfectly  still  and  straight,  looking  out 
with  a  fixed  stare  above  them  all,  and 
beside  him  a  girl  white  as  ashes,  and 
looking  in  his  face. 

It  was  old  Jewel's  friend,  Frederick 
Brevis,  and  his  only  child,  Julia. 
While  they  looked,  the  white  head 
dropped  suddenly,  and  both  went  out 
of  Sterne's  sight. 

*'  Make  way  !  "  shouted  Sterne ;  and 
climbed  through  and  over  the  throng, 
to  where  the  stricken  girl  crouched 
with  the  old  man  in  her  arms.  She 
knew  what  it  was:  he  had  tried  to 
keep  it  from  her,  but  she  had  found 
him  out. 

"  Let  me  take  him,  Miss  Brevis," 
said  Sterne.  "  1  'm  stronger  than  you. 
He 's only  fainted.  Do  n't  be  alarmed." 

He  turned  and  shouted  to  the  press- 
ing people  — 

"Stand  back  there,  will  you  ?  Let 
the  man  have  air ! " 

The  lady  looked  up  at  him,  quite 
awfullv  calm,  and  keeping  tight  her 
hold.  ' 

"  Let  him  alone,  Mr.  Sterne,"  she 
said.  "  He  does  n't  want  air.  He 's 
dead." 

They  took  him  from  her  and  carried 
him  out  presently ;  and  then  the  blood 
crowded  back  to  the  daughter's 
heart,  and  Sterne  came  and  found 
her  lying  death -like  in  a  strange 
lady's  arms,  took  her  up  also  and 
carried  her  out.  Many  friends  had 
gathered  about  her,  now ;  and  Sterne 
turned  away,  and  went  about  another 
concern.  He  ran  round  to  the  stage 
entrance,  hunted,  inquired,  found  no 
one,  and  went  quickly  away  toward 
Creamer  street. 

When  Queen  had  passed  from  be- 
fore the  curtain,  she  looked  about  for 
little  Cornette,  and  came  across  her, 
nearly  frightened  to  death,  and  seek- 
ing vainly  for  her  father,  the  old  mu- 
sician. 
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"  Oh,  I'mso  glad  you  've  come  !  " 
slie  cried,  coming  close.  "  Is  n't  it 
dreadful?  I  can't  find  father  any- 
where. 1  don't  know  what  1  shall 
do." 

44  I  'm  alone  too,"  replied  Queen. 
"  Come :  we  '11  go  home  together." 

They  slipped  out  and  away.  Young 
Boyne  had  not  come,  yet :  it  was  not 
his  time.  Queen  went  home  with  her 
timid  companion.  It  was  off  her  own 
track  ;  and  she  found  the  street  unex- 
pectedly lonely  and  dismal  when  she 
had  bidden  the  child  good  -  night  and 
heard  the  door  shut  upon  her.  She 
drew  her  cloak  together  and  hurried 
along,  wondering  at  her  new-found 
timidity,  startled  by  every  sound, 
crossing  over  to  avoid  a  policeman  on 
a  corner,  scurrying  fearfully  past  a 
casual  passer  -  by.  She  had  not  thought 
of  it  before,  but  she  could  not  remem- 
ber of  having  ever  been  out  late  alone, 
and  she  did  not  find  that  she  liked  it. 

She  came  to  Straight  street,  and  felt 
more  at  home.  She  walked  along  a 
block  or  two,  looking  out  for  the  boy. 
It  was  about  his  time,  and  that  was 
his  way.  She  heard  rapid  walking 
behind  her ;  then  it  came  closer,  and 
some  one  came  up  and  walked  by  her 
side.  She  looked  round,  and  drew 
back.  It  was  a  large,  over- dressed 
man. 

44  So,  Guinevere  's  alone  in  the  wild- 
erness," he  said.  "  She  must  let  me  be 
her  Launcelot,  and  see  her  to  her  cas- 
tle." 

"What  do  you  want,  sir?"  she  de- 
manded, haughtily.  "  You  mistake. 
1  do  n't  know  you.  Go  your  own  way. 
I  want  no  company." 

44  You  do  know  me,"  he  said.  "  Mr. 
Heaviman  introduced  me.  You  can  't 
have  forgotten." 

"  I  told  him  I  did  not  want  your  ac- 
quaintance. You  heard  me.  You 
have  pursued  me  long  enough.  If  you 
are  a  gendeman,  you  will  go  about 
your  business  and  leave  me  alone." 

His  manner  changed  to  a  rougher 
one.  He  grasped  her  arm  and  doubled 
it  under  his  own. 


44  Come,  now,"  he  said.  "  Do  n't  be 
quite  so  high  -flown.  It  do  n't  become 
a  dancing -girl,  like  you.  That'll  do 
on  the  stage.  You've  bothered  me 
long  enough.  You  've  had  your  turn, 
and  now  it 's  mine.  You  'd  better 
come  quietly.  You  '11  only  make  a 
row  and  hurt  yourself." 

"Let  me  go!"  she  cried  out,  pas- 
sionately. "How  dare  you,  sir ?  Let 
me  go,  I  tell  you  !  I  '11  scream !  I  '11 
call  the  police ! " 

"  Do,"  he  answered.  "  See,  here 
comes  one,  now.  Have  me  arrested." 
Then,  as  she  made  towards  the  officer 
eagerly,  he  added,  "  Do  n't  be  a  fool, 
now.  He  won't  believe  you.  Ladies 
do  n't  usually  choose  this  hour  to  walk 
the  streets  alone." 

She  pushed  toward  the  approaching 
watchman,  and  appealed  to  him  ex- 
citedly. The  man  stared  offensively, 
and  the  ruffian  waited  till  she  had 
done.    Then  he  said : 

"  Look  here,  my  friend,  do  n't  med- 
dle in  this,  now.  They  can  't  keep  her 
home.  Friend  of  the  family,  you 
know.  Trying  to  make  her  go  home, 
that 's  all." 

He  appeared  to  shake  hands  with 
the  officer.  The  policeman  nodded 
and  stared  kndwingly,  growled  some- 
thing about  "  a  dead  set,"  and  "  a  bad 
lot,"  and  moved  away  on  his  beat. 
She  was  dumb  with  shame  and  fear, 
then.  She  trembled  with  horror  at  the 
intolerable  insult  of  the  two  men's 
words,  and  sought  vainly  for  refuge. 
If  she  fought  and  cried  out,  no  one 
would  believe  her.  He  was  very 
strong,  and  held  her  relentlessly. 

"  You  see  it 's  no  •  use,"  he  said. 
"Come  on,  now.    You  wouldn't  let 

me  come  with  you,  now  I  'm if 

you  do  n't  come  with  me." 

He  dragged  her  so  several  blocks. 
On  a  corner  she  caught  hold  of  a  post 
and  held  on  with  all  her  might 

"  Now  what  *s  the  use  ?"  he  half  ex- 
postulated, half  threatened.  "  You  '11 
only  expose  yourself  again.  I  can  get 
the  police  to  help  me,  if  I  want  them." 

He  tried  to  pull  her  away,  but  she 
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clung  fiercely  and  silently.  Her  head 
turned  from  him,  and  the  light  of  the 
lamp  fell  on  her  shrinking,  horrified 
face. 

Baring  had  come  home  that  even- 
ing about  dusk,  still,  slow,  and  un- 
pleasant to  look  at.  He  was  absent 
at  dinner,  and  ate  little  or  nothing. 
He  lounged  about  restlessly  awhile, 
and  then  went  out  again.  Queen  had 
forgotten  her  night -key,  and  bidden 
Tommy  get  it  from  Mrs.  Jones  and 
fetch  it  when  he  came  to  see  her  home. 
He  had  been  on  this  errand,  and  was 
coming  away  from  Queen's  lodgings, 
when  Baring  accosted  him.  Baring 
knew  the  boy  well  enough,  and  that 
he  went  out  with  Queen.  He  wanted 
to  know  more,  but  the  boy  was  dis- 
creet. Baring  made  him  come  with 
him,  and  they  had  some  refreshment. 
They  went  into  the  minstrels  awhile. 
When  they  came  out,  they  had  some 
more  refreshment.  Baring  gave  the 
boy  wine,  and  at  last  found  al,l  that  he 
knew.  He  saw  the  unsteady  boy 
home,  after  that,  engaging  to  go  and 
fetch  Queen  himself,  and  tell  her  that 
Tommy  was  sick.  It  was  nearly  time 
for  the  piece  to  be  done,  and  he  hur- 
ried along  to  be  in  time.  He  saw  two 
people  standing  on  a  corner  ahead. 
Coming  nearer,  he  saw  that  one,  a 
woman,  was  holding  silently  by  the 
post,  and  the  man  trying  to  draw  her 
away.  Something  drew  him  toward 
the  place;  and  he  came  straight  up 
and  looked  her  in  the  face. 

"  Oh,  Queen  ! "  he  said,  "  is  it  you  ?" 

She  broke  away  with  a  cry,  and 
sprang  to  him. 

"Oh,  George!*'  she  cried.  "Oh, 
the  villain,  the  villain !  Help  me, 
George !  Oh,  I  'm  so  glad !  He  has 
hurt  and  insulted  me  horribly." 

Baring  took  her  in  his  arms  and 
held  her  close  an  instant.  Then  he 
turned  from  her  quickly,  and  sprang 
with  a  curse  at  the  ruffian's  throat; 
and  the  fellow  answered  with  an  oath, 
and  struck  him  in  the  face  with  some- 
thing heavy  and  hard,  and  felled  him 
upon  the  stones. 

5 


"  You  go  to  him  fast  enough,"  he 
sneered  at  Queen.  "  You  can  go  to 
him,  now,  and  to  the  devil !  I  guess 
I  've  spoiled  his  beauty  for  you." 

Baring  heard  the  words,  and  groped 
blindly  to  his  knees.  But  the  villain 
had  turned  back  in  the  shadow,  and 
was  gone. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  me,  George! "  she 
sobbed.  "  Oh,  he 's  nearly  killed  you  ! 
What  shall  I  do?" 

She  caught  her  handkerchief,  tore 
it,  and  bound  up  his  face  as  she  could, 
crying  and  bemoaning  his  pain  and 
disfigurement.  He  did  not  mind  either, 
then. 

"  Do  n't,  Queen!"  he  pleaded  through 
his  bruised  lips.  "  I  'd  suffer  ten  times 
that  to  help  you.  1  do  n't  care  for  it. 
I  'd  do  anything  for  you.  Can  't  you 
care  for  me,  Queen  ?  Can  't  you  take 
me,  now?" 

"  Oh,  do  n't  ask  me,  George!  I  *m 
so  sorry !  but  I  can  't.  It  would  be  a 
sin."  She  turned  away  her  face  in 
helpless  distress. 

They  were  kneeling  under  the  lamp, 
as  much  alone  as  in  a  forest.  At  these 
words  he  turned  hard  and  stern.  He 
got  up.  "  Come,"  he  said,  in  a  muf- 
fled voice,  "  let  me  take  you  home." 

He  asked  the  fellow's  name;  but,  if 
she  knew,  he  could  not  make  her  tell 
him.  She  was  frightened  at  his  man- 
ner. They  came  to  Creamer  street, 
and  to  her  house. 

"  Now  go  straight  to  the  doctor's, 
George,"  she  said.  "  You  '11  let  me 
know  how  you  are  ?  I  shall  be  anx- 
ious till  I  hear.  I  owe  you  a  great 
deal  more  than  I  did,  and  shall 
always  be  grateful  to  you.  Good- 
night, George." 

He  held  her  hand  a  moment. 

"  Queen,"  he  said,  "  I  may  not  see 
you  again.  I  hope  you  '11  be  happy. 
Good-bye." 

Some  one  came  out  of  the  door  as 
she  stood  looking  after  him.  It  was 
Sterne.  He  expressed  no  surprise  at 
finding  her  there  alone. 

"  Come  in,"  he  said ;  "  you  're  ex- 
pected." 
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She  looked  at  him,  and  asked : 

"  What  is  it  now  ?  " 

41  Your  father,"  he  answered.  "  He  's 
lying  very  low." 

They  went  up  together.  The  land- 
lady came  out  and  met  them.  She 
looked  at  Queen. 

"  You  know,  then,"  she  said.  And 
Queen  nodded. 

The  woman  left  them;  and  Queen 
went  through  and  knelt  by  the  bed, 
took  the  white  face  in  her  hands, 
parted  the  straggling  locks  and  brush- 
ed them  back  from  the  forehead.  She 
laid  her  own  beside  it  a  little  while ; 
then  stood  up,  calm  and  silent,  and 
looked  down  upon  the  bed  with  head 
bent,  her  teeth  closed  over  her  lip,  and 
her  hands  crossed  before  her.  After  a 
little  she  turned  and  came  out  and 
shut  the  door,  moving  as  still  and 
straight  as  a  spectre.  Sterne  was  lean- 
ing against  the  window,  and  she  stood 
by  the  mantel  in  silence,  with  her  face 
turned  away ;  and  presently  Sterne's 
low  voice  was  heard. 

"  You  're  alone  now,  Queen." 

And  she  answered,  "  Yes,  I  *m  alone 
now." 

"  You  can  't  go  back  there,"  he  pur- 
sued.    "  What  will  you  do  ? " 

"  I  do  n't  know,"  she  said  ;  "  the 
world  is  wide." 

"  Oh,  you  're  hard,"  he  complained. 
11  You  do  n't  care  for  anything.  You 
must  not  go  away." 

"What  shall  I  do?"  she  answered. 
"  You  take  the  bread  out  of  my  mouth, 
and  say  I  shan't  go  for  more.  I  saw 
you.  I  saw  you  throw  the  man  over. 
It  was  brave  of  you,  Henry.  It  took 
away  my  breath." 

He  came  nearer  to  her,  and  looked 
in  her  face. 

"  Never  mind,"  he  said  ;  M  what 
will  you  do?" 

"I  do  n't  know.  Tell  me :  you 
should  know  best." 

"  Do  n't  go  at  all.     Come  with  me." 

"  Do  you  want  me  ?  Why  ? "  She 
was  still  calm  and  queenly. 

".Why?"  he  retorted.  "Because 
you  take  the  light  out  of  all  the  world 


for  me.  Because,  if  you  go,  there 's 
nothing  left.  Because  you  're  alone, 
and  I  'm  alone ;  and  I  want  you  more 
than  everything  else.  Will  you  come. 
Queen  ?" 

She  turned  with  a  quick  quiver,  and 
answered  — 

"  Yes :  I  '11  come." 

"Will  you?  When?"  he  asked, 
finding  it  hard  to  believe. 

And  she  answered  with  sudden  pas- 
sion — 

"Now  —  to-night!  I'm  tired  to 
death ! " 

She  broke  down  then.  Surely,  it 
was  no  wonder.  The  tide  of  conflict- 
ing passions  had  flowed  in  from  all 
sides  and  filled  her  till  it  overflowed 
and  swept  all  before  it.  She  shook 
and  swayed  with  a  passionate  sobbing, 
and  filled  Sterne  with  distress  and  con- 
fusion. Then  she  told  him  convulsedly 
of  Baring  and  the  ruffian  ;  poured  out 
her  wrath,  her  grief  and  regret,  her 
pain,  sorrow,  happiness,  in  one  turbu- 
lent flood.  When  Sterne  heard  about 
Baring,  he  was  filled  with  concern,  re- 
membering when  their  places  were 
changed,  and  how  dismal  that  was, 
and  how  honest  and  friendly  Baring 
had  been. 

"  I  must  go  now,  Queen,"  he  said. 
"  I  must  go  and  see  about  poor  George. 
I  '11  come  back  as  soon  as  I  can  in  the 
morning." 

But  she  was  no  queen  now.  "  You 
must  n't  go,"  she  said.  "  You  must  n't 
leave  me  alone ;  I  'm  afraid.  I  '11  go 
with  you,  wherever  you  go." 

He  wondered  at  her,  and  doubted 
what  he  should  do. 

"  Come,  then,"  he  said  ;  "  we  '11  go 
together." 

They  shut  the  door  and  went  down. 
Henry  knocked  at  the  landlady's  door, 
spoke  to  her,  and  then  they  two  went 
out  and  away  together.  Queen  did 
not  know  or  ask  whither.  She  did  not 
care.  She  had  gone  alone  long 
enough. 

They  walked  street  after  street,  and 
came  by  and  by  to  a  house  they  both 
knew.     Sterne  saw  a  light,  and  knew 
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that  the  old  Doctor  was  sitting  late 
over  his  work.  He  rang  the  bell,  and 
they  finally  got  admittance.  The 
good  Doctor  came  down  to  them  in 
disorder  and  trepidation.  He  had 
known  them  both  from  infancy,  christ- 
ened them,  watched  their  growth, 
counselled  and  befriended  them ;  and 
they  both  regarded  him  with  a  great 
kindness  and  veneration.  They  greet- 
ed him  gravely ;  and  he  looked  anx- 
iously from  one  to  the  other,  and  said : 

"  What  is  it,  my  children  ?  Are  you 
in  trouble  ?  Can  I  do  anything  for 
you  ?" 

••  Doctor,"  answered  Sterne,  "  you 
know  us  both.  We  come  to  you  to  be 
married." 

He  saw  that  it  was  no  time  for  ques- 
tioning, and  knew  that  they  must  have 
reason  for  what  they  did.  One  or  two 
of  the  family  were  called  in  quietly,  the 
hushed,  solemn  service  was  said,  the 
mutual  vows  fervently  made,  and  the 
grave  congratulations  given  and  receiv- 
ed.    Then  Queen  said : 

*'  You  must  go  and  see  about  George, 
now,  Henry.  Grace  will  keep  mc  here 
to-night." 

So  it  was  quickly  arranged,  and 
Sterne  came  away.  He  ran  round  to 
Baring's  house  ;  he  knew  by  his  friend's 
window  that  he  was  not  there.  He 
whistled  as  he  often  had  to  call  him 
out  before.  He  had  not  expected  to 
find  him  there.  He  knew  by  a  feeling 
in  his  own  heart  that  George  would  not 
be  apt  to  go  home ;  and  George  had 
more  cause  for  anger  than  he.  He 
went  down  to  the  theatre,  but  found  no 
one ;  he  looked  into  some  of  the  eat- 
ing and  drinking  places  that  seem 
never  to  be  shut,  where  he  thought  it 
likely  he  should  find  some  of  the  thea- 
tre people ;  and  in  one  of  them,  in  a 
flaming  basement,  he  found  Baring 
with  a  seedy  gentleman  of  an  unmis- 
takably stagey  flavor.  He  was  enjoy- 
ing a  supper  at  Baring's  expense,  and 
apparendy  trying  his  best  to  repay 
him  by  giving  some  desired  informa- 
tion. 

"Tall?    Yes;    large   gent,"    Sterne 


heard  him  saying.  *'  Wears  beard  — 
let  me  see." 

Baring  said  something ;  but  his  back 
was  turned,  and  he  spoke  low. 

11  Brown  ?  Yes,  you  're  right,'*  the 
old  fellow  went  on,  working  away  fur- 
tively with  knife  and  fork.  •'  Whiskers, 
I  mean, —  sides.  All  beard,  you  know. 
Mustache?"  inquiringly,  and  glancing 
at  Baring's  face  for  help.  "  Yes,  mus- 
tache, too ;  brown,  same  as  sides." 

Baring's  jaw  was  bound  up,  and 
there  were  red  stains  on  the  white  lin- 
en. He  was  attracting. a  good  deal  of 
attention.  A  policeman  had  come  in 
and  taken  a  seat  where  he  got  a  good 
view  of  him.  As  Sterne  came  close  to 
him,  he  heard  him  ask  for  the  man's 
name  or  address.  Sterne  put  his  hand 
on  his  shoulder. 

"  He  does  n't  know  anything  about 
him,"  he  said.  Baring  started  up  and 
replied : 

"  That  you,  Sterne  ?  What  do  you 
know  about  it?" 

"  I  know  all  about  it.  Come  with 
me  ;  you  '11  get  in  trouble  here." 

Baring  followed  him  out. 

"  First  thing,  you  must  come  and 
get  your  face  patched  up,"  said  Sterne. 

"  I  won't  do  it,"  Baring  answered  ; 
"  I  've  got  other  business.  What  do 
you  want?" 

"  I  know  all  about  this,  I  tell  you," 
Sterne  rejoined.  "  I  know  the  man's 
name,  and  you  know  his  face.  I  'm 
as  much  concerned  in  this  as  you  an-. 
Come  and  get  that  fixed,  and  then 
we  '11  go  look  him  up." 

They  hunted  up  a  drug  clerk  whom 
Sterne  knew ;  and  while  he  sponged 
Baring's  face,  Sterne  looked  out  some- 
thing in  the  directory.  When  Baring 
was  plastered,  he  came  over;  and 
Sterne  pointed  out  the  place  in  the 
book :  •'  Newcome  Holgrave,  politi- 
cian, Americus  Hotel."  Then  he  shut 
the  book,  and  they  went  away  together. 
Baring  carried  a  heavy  cane.  They 
went  up  to  the  "  Americus."  Baring 
waited  while  Sterne  went  into  the 
office.  The  clerk  reported  that  Hol- 
grave had  not  come  in.     He  had  a 
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place  at  Wheatfields,  and  often  went 
up  there. 

They  went  out  to  that  suburban  vil- 
lage. They  inquired  of  early  risers, 
and  found  the  house  about  day  -  break. 
A  servant  was  kindling  a  fire,  and 
came  to  the  window.  She  told  them 
that  Holgrave  was  not  at  home.  She 
thought  he  was  expected  that  morning. 
They  walked  back  toward  the  station. 
The  road  led  through  fields,  with 
houses  here  and  there.  They  saw  a 
man  coming  toward  them  ;  and  pres- 
ently Baring  said : 


44  Sterne,  here  he  comes! " 

When  Holgrave  came  near,  he 
knew  Baring ;  and  when  he  saw  him 
plainly,  he  drew  a  pistol  and  fired,  but 
missed.  Baring  struck  him  before  he 
could  fire  again.  Then  they  fell  on 
him  and  beat  him  till  they  were  tired. 

They  packed  Baring  off  for  the 
mines  that  morning,  and  he  has  never 
since  been  East.  He  is  a  man  of  mark 
in  the  new  country,  a  large  proprietor, 
and  a  magistrate  whom  all  good  men 
like  and  honor,  and  rascals  honor  and 
fear. 

J.  T.  McKay. 


THE  HOME  AND  TOMB  OF  BYRON. 

*  I  would  rather  have  a  nod  from  an  American  than  a  snuff-box  from  an  Emperor." — Byron. 


IT  was  on  a  beautiful  morning  in 
May  that  I  reached  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  Newstead  Abbey,  the  home 
and  heritage  of  Byron.  A  high  stone 
wall  runs  along  the  eastern  boundary 
for  perhaps  two  miles,  when  you  ar- 
rive at  the  main  entrance.  The  walls 
retreat  on  either  side  with  a  graceful 
curve  a  distance  of  twenty  yards,  to 
where  the  handsome  stone  lodge  of 
the  keeper  is  half  hidden  in  foliage. 
In  front  of  the  gate,  and  at  the  side  of 
the  carriage-way,  stands  a  mammoth 
oak,  the  prodigious  boughs  of  which 
spread  in  all  directions  with  symmetric 
regularity  and  proportion.  Its  size  is 
unusual,  and  immediately  a/rests  at- 
tention. On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
turnpike  is  a  large  and  elegant  brick 
gothic  cottage,  known  as  "The  Hut," 
an  appendage  of  the  estate,  and  once 
used  for  many  years  as  an  aristo- 
cratic house  of  entertainment  for  Bac- 
chanalian tourists.  With  much  good 
taste,  it  has  been  converted  into  a  pri- 


able  or  suggestive,  beyond  the  mere 
reflection  that  along  the  very  road  be- 
neath you,  the  wild  poet  once  dashed 
in  barouche  or  saddle.  The  serpen- 
tine carnage  avenue  winds  off  through 
the  woods,  and  is  soon  screened  from 
view  by  its  leafy  canopies.  The  park 
within  contains  about  eight  hundred 
acres,  and  is  overgrown  with  young 
oak,  beech,  and  larch  trees.  A  mile 
farther  southward,  and  the  wall  veers 
off  to  the  right,  and  runs  down  towards 
the  village  of  Linby,  two  miles  away. 
When  half  way  to  Linby,  1  caught  my 
first  glimpse  of  the  Abbey,  a  mile  and 
a  half  to  the  right,  its  turrets  and  bat- 
tlements just  peering  above  the  forest 
that  surrounds  it. 

I  established  my  headquarters  at 
Linby.  It  was  formerly  a  portion  of 
the  Byron  domain,  but  is  now  a  station 
on  the  Midland  Railroad.  Its  appear- 
ance is  quite  picturesque.  Its  short 
thoroughfares  all  converge  on  an  ob- 
long square,  at  either  end  of  which  is 
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about  as  it  did  in  the  poet's  time,  and 
for  two  hundred  years  preceding  that. 
The  only  notable   innovation   is  the 
railroad  depot  situated  in  the  suburbs. 
In  the  evening  my  good-natured  host 
volunteered  to  guide  me  on  a  twilight 
excursion  to  the  Abbey.     Following  a 
narrow  hedge-girt  road  for  a  mile  or 
more,  reached  a  rickety  old  wooden  gate 
which  admitted  us  to  the  Byron  estate. 
A  plain  lodge-house  stood  within,  now 
deserted  and  dilapidated.     From  this 
on,  a  rough  and  neglected  road  con- 
ducted us  half  a  mile  farther  through 
a  dense  grove  of  young  larch,  oak, 
elder,  and  ash  trees,  interspersed  with 
clumps  of  bushy  hazel.     On  either  side 
of  the  road  were  the  remains  of  stone 
quarries  which  have  been  worked  for 
ages.    The  beautiful  city  of  Notting- 
ham, ten  miles  distant,  has  been  chief- 
ly built  from  their  exhaustless  supplies, 
and  excavations  are  still  progressing. 
The  extensive  cavities,  partially  refill- 
ed, and  overgrown  with  shrubbery  and 
tangled  ivy,  assumed  a  wild  and  rug- 
ged appearance  in  the  uncertain  twi- 
light, quite  in  keeping  with  the  frame 
of  mind  in  which  one  sets  out  to  visit 
the    former    home    of   so    gloomy   a 
genius.     As  we  penetrated  deeper  into 
the  wood,  its  un pruned  boughs  met  and 
interlocked  above  our  heads ;  here  and 
there  a  brook  murmured  musically  on 
between  low  and  mossy  banks ;  and  in 
the  increasing  dusk,  the  narrow  vistas 
seemed  worthy  realms  for  the  fanciful 
nymphs  and  satyrs  of  heathen  mythol- 
ogy.     After  passing  entirely  through 
the  grove,  a  wide   one,   we   emerged 
upon  a  broad  and  magnificent  macad- 
amized drive  leading  from  a  private 
railway  station  up  to  the  Abbey.     An 
iron  gate  was  swinging  open,  and  ad- 
jacent stood  the  keeper's  lodge.     Be- 
yond  it,    the   roadway   was   bordered 
with  occasional  oaks»  limes,  beeches, 
and  preen  Scotch  firs.     A  brisk  tramn 


den  a  curve  that  you  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  it  almost  before  aware  of 
the  fact.  Darkness  had  by  this  time  set 
in  to  such  an  extent  that  we  could 
barely  note  the  outlines.  Bright  lights 
streamed  from  the  great  windows  of 
the  baronial  apartments,  but  failed  to 
relieve  the  sombre  aspect  of  the  scene. 
I  thought  of  the  misanthropic  Pilgrim: 

"  The  Childe  departed  from  his  father's  hall ; 

It  was  a  vast  and  venerable  pile; 

So  old,  it  seemed  only  nut  to  fall, 

Yet  strength  was  pillar'd  in  each  masvy  aisle. 

Monastic  dome I  condemned  to  uses  vile ! 

Where  Superstition  once  had  made  her  den 

Now  Paphian  girls  were  known  to  sing  and  smile ; 

And  monks  might  deem  their  time  was  come  agen. 

If  ancient  tales  say  true,  nor  wrong  these  holy  men." 

On  the  following  morning  I  made  a 
more  comprehensive  tour  of  inspection. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  offer  a  better 
general  description  of  the  Abbey  and 
environs  than  is  found  in  the  thirteenth 
Canto  of  "  Don  Juan,"  beginning  with 
the  fifty-fifth  stanza,  and  closing  with 
the  seventy-second.  It  was  once  "  an 
old,  old  monastery,"  and  is  now  a 
"  still  older  mansion."  Its  architecture 
is  a  "  rich  and  rare  mixed  Gothic,  such 
as  few  specimens  arc  yet  left  us."  It 
stands  "  embosomed  in  a  happy  valley, 
crowned  by  high  woodlands."  Before 
it  lies  "a  lucid  lake,  broad  as  deep 
and  transparent,  and  freshly  fed  by  a 
river  which  takes  its  softened  way  in 
currents  through  the  calmer  waters 
spread  around."  The  *4  wild  fowls 
nestle  in  the  brake  and  sedges,  brood- 
ing in  their  limpid  bed ;  the  woods 
slope  downward  to  its  brink,  and  stand 
with  their  green  faces  fixed  upon  the 
flood."  The  carriage-way  passes  close 
to  the  lake,  the  outlet  of  which  "  dash- 
es into  a  deep  cascade,  sparkling  with 
foam,  until,  again  subsiding,  its  shriller 
echoes— like  an  infant  made  quiet — 
sink  into  softer  ripples,  gliding  into  a 
rivulet ;  and  thus  allayed,  pursues  its 
course,  now  Heamintr  and   now  hidine 
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which  once  screened  many  an  aisle. 
The  first  yet  frowns  superbly  o'er  the 
soil,  and  kindles  feelings  in  the  rough- 
est heart,  that  mourn  o'er  time's  and 
tempest's  power.  Within  a  niche  nigh 
to  its  pinnacle,  twelve  saints  once  stood 
sanctified  in  stone.  These  fell,  not 
when  the  friars  fell,  but  in  the  war  that 
struck  Charles  from  his  throne,  when 
each  house  was  a  fortalice.  In  a  still 
higher  niche  stands  the  Virgin  Mother 
of  the  God-born  Child,  with  her  son  in 
her  blessed  arms,  spared  by  some 
chance  when  all  else  was  spoiled.  A 
mighty  window,  hollow  in  the  centre, 
and  shorn  of  its  glass  of  thousand  col- 
orings, now  yawns  all  desolate.  But 
in  the  noon-tide  of  the  moon,  and 
when  the  wind  is  winged  from  one 
point  of  heaven,  there  moans  through 
it  a  strange  unearthly  sound,  which 
then  is  musical — a  dying  accent  driven 
through  the  huge  arch,  which  soars 
and  sinks  again.  Amidst  the  court  a 
Gothic  fountain  plays,  symmetrical, 
but  decked  with  carvings  quaint  — 
strange  faces  like  to  men  in  a  masque- 
rade, and  here  perhaps  a  monster, 
there  a  saint.  The  spring  gushes 
through  grim  mouths  made  of  granite, 
and  sparkles  into  basins,  where  it 
spends  its  little  torrent  in  a  thousand 
bubbles.  The  mansion's  self  is  vast 
and  venerable,  with  more  of  the  mon- 
astic than  has  been  elsewhere  preserv- 
ed. The  cloisters  still  are  there,  and 
the  cells  and  refectory.  An  exquisite 
small  chapel  is  unimpaired.  The  rest 
has  been  re-formed  and  .replaced,  and 
speaks  more  of  the  baron  than  the 
monk.  Huge  halls,  long  galleries, 
spacious  chambers,  joined  by  no  quite 
lawful  marriage  of  the  arts,  might 
shock  a  connoisseur;  but  when  com- 
bined, form  a  whole  which  is  irregular 
in  pari*,  yet  leaves  a  grand  impression 
on  the  mind.  Steel  barons,  molten  in 
the  next  generation  to  silken  rows  of 
gay  and  gartered  earls,  glance   from 


midable  ermine  are  there.  Also,  bish- 
ops, attorneys-general ;  generals,  some 
all  in  armor  of  the  old  and  iron  time  ; 
others  in  wigs  of  Marlborough's  mar- 
tial fold  ;  lordlings  with  staves  of  white 
or  keys  of  gold ;  Nimrods,  and  here 
and  there  some  stern  high  patriot 
stands,  who  did  not  get  the  place  for 
which  he  sued.  But  ever  and  anon, 
to  soothe  the  vision,  fatigued  with 
these  hereditary  glories,  there  rises  a 
Carlo  Dolce  or  a  Titian,  or  wilder  group 
of  savage  Salvatore's.  Here  dance 
Albano  boys,  and  here  the  sea  shines 
in  Vernet's  ocean  lights;  and  there 
the  stories  of  martyrs  awe  by  Spagno- 
letto's  brush.  Here  sweetly  spreads  a 
landscape  of  Lorraine;  there  Rem- 
brandt makes  his  darkness  equal  light, 
or  gloomy  Caravaggio's  gloomier  stain 
bronzes  o'er  some  hermit's  lean  and 
stoic  brow. 

I  have  merely  stripped  eighteen  stan- 
zas of  their  redundancies,  transposed 
them  slightly,  and  changed  the  tense 
from  past  to  present.  The  language  is 
Byron's  almost  verbatim,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  expressive  or  more  high- 
ly and  accurately  descriptive. 

The  Abbey  is  indeed  situated  in  a 
"  happy  valley."  At  a  picturesque 
distance  away,  to  the  south  and  east 
of  it,  are  swelling  ridges  thickly  grown 
with  trees.  Being  likewise  covered,  the 
hills  to  the  west  and  northward  seem 
higher  than  they  really  are.  The  broad 
lake  that  spreads  away  before  it,  is  or- 
namented direcdy  at  its  front,  and  on 
the  shore  opposite,  with  mimic  stone 
fortresses,  erected  by  William  l^ord 
Byron,  the  poet's  grand-uncle  and  im- 
mediate predecessor.  On  a  hill  be- 
yond, rising  from  among  a  dense  mass 
of  oaks,  is  a  mimic  stone  castle,  with 
turrets  and  towers.  These  fanciful  ob- 
jects, being  of  not  very  small  propor- 
tions, add  greatly  to  the  effect  of  the 
landscape,  especially  at  eve  or  by  moon- 
light.  The  cataract  referred  to  plunges 
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lakes  on  the  estate,  filled  with  fish,  and 
covered  with  fowl  and  swans,  and  like 
the  main  one,  surrounded  by  nature's 
cordon  of  living  green.  A  great  while 
ago,  a  lake  existed  larger  than  all  the 
present  ones  combined,  but  its  dyke 
was  maliciously  cut  one  stormy  night, 
by  some  evil  wisher  of  the  family,  and 
its  beautiful  outlines  swept  away,  never 
again  to  be  restored.  These  lakes  are 
all  the  result  of  the  patient  labor  of 
the  monks  and  their  vassals,  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  in  the  good  old  times  of 
religious  leisure  and  popular  supersti- 
tion. The  .grand  arch,  so  accurately 
described  by  the  poet,  is  the  most  im- 
posing feature  of  Newstead,  and  is  the 
only  portion  of  the  exterior  which  at 
all  accords  with  the  name  of  Abbey, 
or  which  will  answer  your  expectations 
in  that  particular.  The  statue  of  the 
Virgin  Mar)'  still  occupies  its  lofty  po- 
sition as  in  Byron's  time.  The  arch  is 
exceedingly  high,  rising  far  above  the 
major  portion  of  the  structure.  It  is 
as  firmly  built  as  its  peculiar  style  will 
admit  of,  but  is  gradually  crumbling 
away.  I  found  minute  particles  of  it 
scattered  over  the  steps  at  its  front, 
and  all  around  on  the  pebbled  plaza 
adjoining.  Instead  of  one  "  mighty 
window,"  as  in  the  poem,  there  are  two 
very  large  ones,  and  one  of  less  size, 
forming  an  upper  tier,  while  the  grand 
entrance  and  others  comprise  a  tier 
under  them.  But  the  central  one  is 
particularly  referred  to,  since  it  is  the 
only  one  shorn  of  its  furnishings,  and 
gives  an  air  of  desolation  to  the  whole. 
The  five  pinnacles  of  the  arch  and 
supports  are  surmounted  by  small 
stone  crosses  placed  there  by  the  found- 
ers of  the  Abbey.  The  arch  itself  is  a 
mournful  thing  of  beauty,  but  is  more 
especially  eloquent  in  indicating  the 
great  age  of  the  edifice,  and  the  mag- 
nificence with  which  it  was  built.  It 
seems  strange  that  such  a  splendid 
place  of  worship  should  have  been 
reared  in  the  seclusion  of  the  country, 
simply  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
retinue  of  monks.  The  arch  forms  the 
extreme  right  of  the  west  front,  while 


on  the  extreme  left  is  a  high  square 
tower,  with  turrets  at  each  corner, 
which  was  probably  added  by  one  of 
the  Byrons.  Between  the  arch  and  the 
tower  is  a  long  range  of  large  windows 
which  project  out  conspicuously  some- 
thing after  the  fashion  of  our  smaller 
bay  windows,  imparting  a  baronial  air 
to  the  establishment.  Under  them,  on 
the  ground  floor,  everything  partakes 
of  the  original  character  of  the  struc- 
ture. The  main  entrance  is  through  a 
massive  Gothic  archway  of  stone,  on 
the  .left  of  which  is  a  row  of  seven 
narrow-pointed,  cloister-like  windows, 
the  borders  of  which  bear  broken  and 
defaced  carvings  and  images.  At  the 
southwest  corner  is  an  L  two  stories 
high,  extending  out  from  the  tower  for 
a  considerable  distance.  The  main 
building  is  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
square,  the  court  being  flagged  and 
adorned  with  a  fountain  as  described 
in  the  poem.  The  west  front  is  the 
main  and  most  imposing  one.  Direct- 
ly out  from  the  south  front  is  the  oak 
tree  which  Byron  planted  with  his  own 
hand.  It  is  still  young  in  appearance, 
but  is  vigorous  and  carefully  nurtured, 
and  standing  alone  upon  a  smooth 
sward,  its  erect  and  graceful  propor- 
tions are  displayed  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. The  east  front  looks  across  a 
succession  of  pleasure  gardens  and 
miniature  lakes.  The  wall  on  the 
north  side  was  formerly  the  south  wall 
of  the  Abbey. 

After  a  few  necessary  preliminaries, 
1  was  admitted  at  the  arch-way  I  have 
mentioned,  and  ushered  into  a  hall 
with  floor  of  stone  and  low  arched 
roof  of  the  same  material.  It  was 
gloomy  enough,  and  no  very  strong 
imagination  would  have  been  required 
to  have  detected  cowled  and  shadowy 
anchorites  stealing  along  its  dusky 
confines.  We  next  passed  to  a  large 
reception-room,  built  after  the  same 
fashion,  but  from  its  superior  size,  ca- 
pable of  more  varied  uses.  It  contain^ 
ed  a  great  deal  of  antique  furniture, 
an  extensive  collection  of  rare  and 
curious  articles,  several   stuffed  lions 
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and  tigers  slain  in  Africa  by  the  pres- 
ent proprietor  of  the  Abbey,  and  a 
general  amalgamation  of  ancient  and 
modern  trophies  of  war  and  the  chase. 
The  impossibility  of  distinguishing  the 
relics  of  the  Byron  family,  if  any  were 
there,  from  the  souvenirs  added  since 
their  time,  induced  me  to  pass  but  a 
moment  in  this  sunless  and  dungeon- 
like apartment.  A  low,  narrow  passage, 
more  like  the  approach  to  a  rocky  cav- 
ern than  a  portion  of  a  human  habita- 
tion, conducted  us  to  the  Monk's  Par- 
lor, a  quaint,  scholastic  retreat,  with 
its  multitude  of  strange  carvings,  and 
its  time-stained  pictures  of  wild-look- 
ing recluses.  The  furniture  was  old 
and  scanty,  and  the  ceilings  low,  and 
floors  of  stone,  as  is  the  case  through- 
out the  lower  story  of  the  Abbey, 
which  must  have  undergone  but  little 
change  since  the  bead-counting  monks 
departed.  The  sameness  of  its  halls, 
rooms,  and  passages,  dispossesses  them 
of  much  of  their  interest.  From  the 
Monk's  Parlor,  a  heavy  stair-case  of 
stone  led  us  up  to  the  poet's  dressing- 
room.  With  the  exception  of  its  car- 
peting, it  is  just  as  he  left  it.  Its  single 
window  looks  out  upon  the  court  and 
fountain.  Nothing  here  partakes  of 
the  character  of  an  Abbey.  Though 
small  in  size,  the  ceiling  is  high,  and 
the  floors  of  polished  oak,  carpeted. 
There  is  nothing  pretentious  in  the  up- 
holstery or  furnishings,  however  — 
nothing  whatever  savoring  of  the  aris- 
tocratic. The  faded  chintz  curtains  at 
the  window  hung  there  in  his  time. 
His  neat  dressing-case,  with  turned- 
down  mirror,  is  also  there,  with  fine 
but  faded  trappings.  These  latter  arc 
each  fitted  with  a  small  square  brass 
plate  on  which  is  engraved,  "  This  be- 
longed to  George  Gordon,  Lord  By- 
ren."  In  like  manner  are  marked  all 
chairs,  sofas,  pictures,  etc.,  throughout 
the  mansion,  which  were  in  use  in  his 
time.    Byron's  private  apartments  are 


ored  engravings  of  the  colleges  he  at- 
tended at  Harrow,  Oxford,  and  Cam- 
bridge. Also,  a  large  size  engraving 
of  "Gentleman  Jackson,"  his  prize 
fighting  trainer,  in  his  arena  costume ; 
and  one  of  James  Murray,  his  valet, 
for  whom  he  entertained  a  great  friend- 
ship, and  to  whom  he  often  passed  a 
glass  of  champagne  from  his  table. 
With  his  pipe  and  glass  in  hand,  Mur- 
ray's jolly  phiz  betokens  him  as  hav- 
ing been  not  an  ill-chosen  servant  for 
so  gay  and  festive  a  master.  In  the 
hall,  close  to  the  dressing-room  door, 
is  a  private  stair-case  leading  to  the 
roof,  and  screened  by  a  flowing  crim- 
son curtain.  Adjoining  the  dressing- 
room  is  Byron's  bed-room,  with  its 
heavily  canopied  and  richly  carved 
curious  old  bedstead,  its  finely  wrought 
tapestry,  and  its  oriel  windows  look- 
ing out  upon  the  still  bosom  of 
the  lake.  It  remains  just  as  when 
he  occupied  it,  and  even  his  toilet 
articles  are  preserved.  The  carpet 
alone  is  removed.  On  the  walls  are 
additional  Cambridge  scenes,  plain- 
ly engraved  and  framed,  and  also  an 
engraving  of  his  celebrated  friend 
James  Fox.  The  Monk's  Chamber, 
where  his  valet  slept,  immediately  ad- 
joins, the  solitary  window  of  which 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  rear  of 
the  old  Gothic  arch.  It  is  a  snug,  rab- 
binical little  retreat,  is  well  furnished, 
and  contains  six  elegant  small  paint- 
ings which  I  wondered  Byron  had  not 
transferred  to  his  own  room. 

Part  way  descending  the  staircase 
leading  from  the  poet's  private  apart- 
ments, we  moved  through  several  long 
corridors,  and  entered  the  grand  din- 
ing hall.  This  is  a  noble  room,  about 
forty  by  sixty  feet  in  size,  with  a  high 
vaulted  roof  from  which  depend  a 
score  of  battle-flags,  borne  in  strife  by 
ancient  members  of  the  family.  The 
floor  is  of  stone,  the  panelling  fantas- 
tically carved,  and  at  one  end  is  a  ca- 
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past,  are  disposed  along  the  walls.  Be- 
neath them  stand  grim  figures  in  armor, 
representing  various  knights  and  prin- 
ces of  martial  renown.  The  dining 
tables  and  furniture  are  of  great  age. 
A  large  and  curiously  carved  chest 
bears  the  date  of  1637. 

Next  is  Byron's  private  dining  hall. 
The  larger  one  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  state  occasions,  but  for  the  accom- 
modation of  a  quiet  half-dozen  revel- 
lers, is  much  too  capacious  and  far  less 
desirable  than  the  smaller  and  more 
(avorite  haunt.  This  latter  is  not  des- 
titute of  claims  to  elegance.  The  fire- 
place is  carved  and  ornamented,  and 
bears  on  its  sills  and  supports  innu- 
merable pictures  of  kings,  queens,  and 
cardinals,  as  well  as  the  gaudy  arms  of 
the  family.  The  walls  are  hung  with 
paintings,  over  which  you  might  dream 
for  hours.  One  of  them  is  Rem- 
brandt's portrait,  executed  by  his  own 
hand.  Neither  Mary  Stuart,  Zenobia, 
or  Cleopatra  were  ever  so  darkly  beau- 
tiful as  Rembrandt.  Since  he  and 
Byron  and  Napoleon  were  the  hand- 
somest men  known  to  history,  is  it 
not  possible  that  the  highest  type 
of  intellect  is  naturally  associated  with 
the  highest  type  of  masculine  beauty  ? 
Do  not  god  -  like  aspirations  insensibly 
mould  heroic  features  and  expres- 
sions ? 

The  chairs  now  in  this  apartment, 
clothed  with  tapestry  embroidered  by 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  depicting 
jEsop's  fables,  have  been  added  within 
the  last  few  years.  Yet  the  table,  the 
stands,  and  the  sideboard,  are  just  as 
Byron  left  them.  It  was  here  that  the 
reckless  Childe  Harold  "  spent  his 
days  in  riot  most  uncouth,  and  vexed 
with  mirth  the  drowsy  ear  of  night." 

In  the  library  is  a  plaster  cast  of  the 
poet,  a  red  velvet  sofa  on  which  he 
loved  to  lounge  after  his  nights  of  dis- 
sipation, a  large  number  of  his  favorite 
volumes,  a  chair  and  sofa  presented 
by  Charles  the  Second,  an  arm  chair 
presented  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  and 
many  other  interesting  heirlooms.  Of 
paintings  from  life,  there  is  a  valuable 


collection.  Prominent  among  the 
kings  is  Henry's  portly  figure,  who 
settled  the  Abbey  and  estates  upon  the 
family  ;  while  the  soft  and  voluptuous 
Nell  Gwynne,  and  the  sensuous  and 
effeminate  Hughes,  usurp  the  foremost 
places  among  the  sin  -  stained  beauties 
of  the  Court.  What  must  have  been 
the  state  of  public  morals  a  few  centu- 
ries ago,  when  noblemen  admitted  the 
portraits  of  royal  courtesans  into  their 
libraries  and  parlors  ? 

But  truly  ornamental  is  the  picture 
of  Sir  John  Byron,  the  first  lord  of 
Newstead.  It  is  the  delineation  of  a 
finished  gentleman  of  forty-eight  years 
or  more,  with  kind  eyes,  large  flowing 
beard,  faultless  hands,  and  aristocratic 
countenance.  The  expression  is  a 
combination  of  courage,  hauteur,  and 
benevolence.  In  a  hall  adjoining  is  a 
large  engraving  of  the  poet,  with  nu- 
merous other  pictures,  and  the  finely  - 
adorned  dispatch  box  on  which  he 
wrote  his  unfortunate  proposal  to  Miss 
Millbanke. 

The  sleeping  chambers  of  the  Abbey 
are  spacious  and  numerous,  and  gave 
shelter,  in  times  past,  to  many  histori- 
cal characters.  One  of  them  was  oc- 
cupied by  Charles  the  Second  over  two 
hundred  years  ago.  The  curtains  of 
the  bed  were  once  the  property  of  the 
impetuous  Prince  Rupert ;  the  coun- 
terpane was  worked  by  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots ;  the  walls  are  hung  with  costly 
tapestry,  and  with  the  portraits  of 
famed  beauties  and  maids  of  honor. 
In  the  dressing  room  adjoining  are  the 
portraits  from  life  of  Charles  and  his 
Queen,  and  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough and  other  celebrities.  In  a 
chamber  once  occupied  by  Edward  the 
Third,  is  a  life  portrait  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  and,  among  other  curious 
articles,  the  huge  iron  knuckler  that 
did  service  at  the  front  door  of  the 
monastery,  seven  hundred  years  ago. 
In  the  **  Duke  of  Sussex's  room,"  is 
the  portrait  of  a  former  Lady  Byron  — 
an  ephemeral,  fascinating  creature  — 
and  the  portraits  of  many  ancient  bar- 
ons.    Its  carpets  are  from  Turkey,  and 
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its  tapestry  from  an  old  Spanish  pal- 
ace. One  of  the  rooms  was  occupied 
by  Oliver.  Cromwell,  the  Protector, 
in  1627.  Hanging  from  its  wall,  with 
democratic  insolence,  among  the  por- 
traits of  high-born  chiefs  and  powerful 
kings,  is  an  engraving  of  Boatswain, 
the  Newfoundland  dog  over  whose  re- 
mains Byron  caused  a  monument  to 
be  erected.- 

The  grand  saloon  somewhat  sur- 
prised me  with  its  fine  proportions  and 
palatial  equipments.  The  uncarpeted 
floor  is  formed  of  narrow  strips  of  var- 
nished oak.  The  fire-place  is  of  fine 
marble.  The  furniture  is  of  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Second,  and  includes  a 
splendid  grand  piano.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  royal  portraits.  Conspic- 
uous among  them  is  Phillips's  life  por- 
trait of  Byron  ;  and  also  a  painting  of 
a  noble  stag  falling  amid  a  pack  of 
hounds  —  a  striking  emblematic  exem- 
plification of  the  fate  of  the  poet.  Near 
the  entrance  is  a  tortoise  and  silver 
cabinet  in  which  was  once  deposited 
the  skull  drinking -cup  on  which  he 
caused  his  noted  lines  to  be  engraved, 
but  which  is  now  no  longer  to  be  seen. 
A  tradition  existed  that,  so  long  as  it 
remained  there,  no  heir  would  be  born 
to  the  possessor  of  Newstead.  The 
superstitious  prediction  proved  true  in 
three  successive  instances,  and  the  cup 
was  finally  removed  and  buried  —  no 
one  knows  where. 

In  a  wide  corridor,  my  attention  was 
directed  to  a  large  collection  of  relics 
of  the  bard,  consisting  of  a  table  on 
which  hv  was  accustomed  to  write ;  his 
boxing  gloves,  foils,  and  manuscript 
folder;  Boatswain's  collar,  and  other 
heterogeneous  and  characteristic  arti- 
cles. Also,  several  chairs,  the  cushions 
of  which  were  embroidered  by  Ada 
Byron,  •*  sole  daughter"  of  the  poet's 


twenty-five  hundred  dollars  in  gold  for 
it.  Colonel  Wildman,  then  proprietor 
of  the  estate,  rejected  the  proposal  in 
disgust.  Near  these  relics  stands  a 
dressing  cabinet  once  used  by  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Chief  among  the  other  interesting 
portions  of  the  establishment  I  visited, 
is  the  low,  stone  -  vaulted  room  where 
the  monks  were  once  wont  to  distrib- 
ute alms  to  the  poor,  and  the  "  exqui- 
site small  chapel "  referred  to  in  ■•  Don 
Juan,"  which  was  a  few  years  ago  com- 
pletely restored ;  the  old  cloisters,  also, 
which  are  still  extant,  and  exactly  like 
those  at  Westminster.  Byron's  swim- 
ming room  is  a  dark,  prison -like  apart- 
ment, with  stone  steps  leading  down 
into  the  water  from  a  small,  low  en- 
trance. A  more  singular  looking  trap 
to  drown  a  man  in  could  scarcely  be 
devised.  The  covered  passage  ways 
leading  around  the  court  are  orna- 
mented with  the  antlers  of  deer,  and 
ofher  trophies. 

In  the  pleasure  grounds  directly  east 
of  the  mansion  is  a  diminutive,  oblong 
lake,  the  sides  of  which  are  walled 
down  with  fifteen  feet  of  stone,  while 
the  grassy  banks  are  formed  in  the 
shape  of  the  frame  of  a  mirror.  It  is 
called  "  Mirror  Lake,"  and  on  a  quiet 
day,  when  the  water  is  glassy  and 
still,  the  similitude  is  perfect  Not  far 
away  is  the  Monk's  Stew  Pond,  like- 
wise of  artificial  construction,  where 
the  original  proprietors  of  tlie  domain 
stored  their  multitudes  of  delicious 
carp.  This  and  other  evidences  con- 
vinced me  that  if  the  recluses  were 
lean  and  haggard,  it  was  more  from 
pious  fervor  than  constant  fasting.  Di- 
rectly to  the  rear  of  the  Gothic  arch, 
where  a  cemetery  formerly  existed,  is 
the  grave  of  Boatswain,  with  its  re- 
markable monument.    This  sarcastic 
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his  mother,  and  his  sister  buried  there, 
and  that  the  three  blank  panels  were 
designed  to  bear  their  epitaphs. 

A  little  beyond  the  Stew  Pond  is  the 
Devil's  Wood,  once  the  poet's  favorite 
walk.  In  its  dusky  seclusions  he  com- 
posed many  of  his  earlier  poems.  It 
consists  of  a  wild  growth  of  holly,  yew, 
and  beech  trees.  Down  its  centre  runs 
a  narrow  avenue,  at  one  end  of  which 
stands  a  large  leaden  Pandora,  while  a 
hideous  looking  Pan  stares  grimly  up 
from  the  other.  These  statues,  known 
among  the  unlettered  peasantry  as 
"  the  Devil  and  his  wife,"  were  erected 
by  the  Lord  Byron  who  slew  Mr.  Cha- 
worth  in  a  duel.  It  was  upon  one  of 
the  beech  trees  of  this  avenue  that  the 
poet  carved  his  own  and  Augusta's 
name.  From  the  border  of  the  grove 
the  rear  of  the  Abbey  presents  a  fine 
appearance,  the  hoary  old  arch  being 
particularly  prominent.  All  the  outer 
buildings  harmonize  with  the  main 
structure. 

The  garden  views  are  of  more  than 
ordinary  beauty,  and  a  fitter  place  for 
the  meditations  of  the  immortal  author 
of  '•  Lara"  and  "Manfred"  could  not 
be  conceived  of.  Everything  is  calcu- 
lated to  recall  the  past,  and  enunciate 
sage  homilies  on  the  vanity  of  human 
hopes  and  ambitions.  Altogether,  the 
Abbey  is  grand  and  impressive,  and 
its  associations  and  surroundings  ro- 
mantic and  inimitable.  Once  seen, 
they  become  a  sylvan  and  architectu- 
ral dream,  to  which  the  fancy  loves  to 
fondly  revert.  I  quitted  them  with  feel- 
ings of  melancholy  regret.  Hitherto  I 
had  regarded  the  misfortunes  of  Byron 
with  something  of  the  sympathy  we 
accord  to  the  hero  of  a  romance. 
They  had  seemed  only  ideal  tribula- 
tions. But  after  seeing  Newstead,  1 
realized  that  he  was  no  mere  character 
of  a  fascinating  drama;  that  his  afflic- 
tions had  been  actual  and  bitter  ones  ; 


thnt    thfv    had    rw»pn    in«;t 
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racked  with  hidden  pains  while  min- 
istering most  to  the  delight  of  others. 
Let  us  deal  gently  with  his  memory. 

THE  HOME  OF   MARY   CHAWORTH. 

Like  Petrarch's  Laura,  Byron's  Ma- 
ry is  immortally  enshrined  in  poetic 
history.  She  was  descended  from  an 
influential  Norman  concerned  in  the 
assassination  of  Thomas  a  -  Becket. 
Her  grandfather  was  killed  in  a  duel 
by  a  grand  -  uncle  of  the  poet.  As  at 
the  present  time,  her  family  held  a  high 
social  position  in  Nottinghamshire.  She 
was  beautiful  and  accomplished,  and 
was  heiress  of  Annesley  Hall  and  es- 
tate, which  immediately  adjoin  the 
broad  lands  of  Newstead.  The  story 
and  the  fate  of  Byron's  attachment  for 
her  are  too  well  known  to  need  repeti- 
tion. 

On  the  day  following  my  visit  to 
Newstead,  I  made  an  excursion  to  An- 
nesley. A  fine  smooth  road  leads 
from  the  village  up  to  the  manor.  The 
entrance  is  guarded  by  a  stone  lodge 
at  the  foot  of  an  eminence.  The  park  is 
extensive,  and  charmingly  diversified 
by  artificial  lakes,  sloping  meadows 
over  which  herds  of  deer  are  always 
browsing,  and  innumerable  clusters  of 
oak,  elm,  and  larch  trees.  On  the 
right  as  you  pass  the  lodge,  is  an  inter- 
esting spot  which  the  most  casual 
reader  of  Byron  will  recognize  at  once 
as  accurately  described  in  that  remark- 
able poem,  "The  Dream."  All  his 
descriptions  may  be  relied  on.  It  is 
where  he  stood  with  Mary  Chaworth 
as  she  watched  across  the  valley  for 
her  approaching  lover.  Thus  he  paints 
the  scene : 

"  r  saw  two  beings  in  the  hues  of  youth 
Standing  upon  a  hill,  a  gentle  hill, 
(Jrccn  and  of  a  mild  declivity,  the  last 
As  't  were  the  cape  of  a  long  ridge  of  such, 
Save  that  there  was  no  sea  to  lave  its  base, 
But  a  most  living  landscape,  and  the  wave 
Of  woods  and  corn-fields,  and  the  abodes  of  men 
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Gazing —  the  one  on  all  that  was  beneath 
Fair  as  herself —  but  the  boy  gazed  on  her, 
And  both  were  young  and  one  was  beautiful. 

*        «        *        *        *        *        *        * 

—  Even  now  she  loved  another, 
And  on  the  summit  of  that  hill  she  stood 
Looking  afar  if  yet  her  lover's  steed 
Kept  pace  with  her  expectancy  and  flew." 

The  prospect  from  the  crest  answers 
the  description  in  every  particular. 
Hucknall,  Linby,  the  city  of  Notting- 
ham ten  miles  away,  and  countless 
fields,  farms,  and  habitations,  meet  the 
eye  at  every  glance.  In  the  time  of 
Byron,  the  turrets  of  his  own  stately 
mansion  were  plainly  visible,  but  the 
foliage  of  the  great  groves  around  it 
now  totally  screen  it  from  view.  Its 
location  is  easily  fixed  upon  by  the  eye, 
however.  The  **  peculiar  diadem  of 
trees  in  circular  array"  stands  just  as 
it  did  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago. 
Leading  down  toward  the  "  cape  "  is  a 
magnificent  avenue  of  time-worn  elms. 
The  hall  is  half  a  mile  distant,  situated 
on  a  high  ridge  of  hills,  and  is  a  large, 
ancient,  and  irregular  pile  of  stone 
buildings,  surrounded  by  artistically 
terraced  gardens  and  a  noble  park  of 
oaks.  Within  its  walls  occurred  anoth- 
er of  the  scenes  of  "  The  Dream,"  re- 
corded in  the  third  stanza : 

"  There  was  an  ancient  mansion,  and  before 
Its  walls  there  was  a  steed  caparison'd  : 
Within  an  antique  Oratory  stood 
The  Boy  of  whom  I  spake ;  he  was  alone, 
And  pale,  and  pacing  to  and  fro  :  anon 
He  sate  him  down  and  .seized  a  pen,  and  traced 
Words  which  I  could  not  guess  of;  then  he  leaned 
His  bow'd  head  on  his  hands  and  shook,  as  'twere 
With  a  convulsion  —  then  rose  again, 
And  with  his  teeth  and  quivering  hands  did  tear 
What  he  had  written,  but  he  shed  no  tears. 
And  he  did  calm  himself,  and  fix  his  brow 
Into  a  kind  of  quiet ;  as  he  paused, 
The  Lady  of  his  love  re  -  entered  there  ; 
She  was  serene  and  smiling  then,  and  yet 
She  knew  she  was  by  him  beloved  ;  she  knew  — 
For  quickly  comes  such  knowledge — that  his  heart 
Was  darkened  with  her  shadow,  and  she  saw 
That  he  was  wretched,  but  she  saw  not  all. 
He  rose,  and  with  a  cold  and  gentle  grasp 


And  mounting  on  his  steed  he  went  his  way ; 
And  ne'er  repassed  that  hoary  threshhold  more," 

Thus  parted  Byron  and  his  Mary. 
The  "  antique  oratory  "  is  still  shown 
to  the  occasional  visitor,  but  its  interest 
has  been  totally  destroyed  by  the  chan- 
ges made  from  its  former  appearance. 


THE  TOMB   OF    BYRON. 

Two  miles  southeast  of  Annesley 
Hills,  and  three  miles  south  of  the 
Abbey,  is  the  thriving  little  city  of 
Hucknall  -Torkard,  formerly  one  of 
the  possessions  of  the  Byron  family, 
and  now  containing  a  population  of 
about  five  thousand.  It  is  noted  as 
containing  the  poet's  tomb.  The  vault 
is  an  ancient  one,  in  a  crumbling  stone 
church  fully  eight  hundred  years  old. 
I  found  the  sexton  without  difficulty, 
and  was  soon  conducted  to  the  humble 
mausoleum  of  departed  greatness. 

We  entered  the  surrounding  enclos- 
ure through  an  iron  gateway,  passed 
between  long  rows  of  decayed  and 
time-worn  slabs,  the  very  inscriptions 
of  which  are  ineligible,  and  arrived  at 
the  heavy  and  antique  portals  of  the 
edifice.  The  rusty  bolt  moved  back 
with  a  jarring  sound,  the  studded  oak 
door  creaked  on  its  hinges,  and  we 
passed  in.  The  stained  windows  dim- 
ly admitted  the  light,  and  the  view 
that  met  us  was  like  a  glance  into  by- 
gone ages.  The  roof  is  high  and 
vaulted — the  floor  paved  with  broad 
flags;  the  pews  are  straight  and  stiflft 
like  so  many  boxes,  destitute  of  orna- 
ment of  any  description,  and  so  high 
that  when  one  sits  down  within  them 
he  cannot  be  seen  from  the  outside. 
They  seem  to  be  the  very  antipodes  of 
comfort,  and  cushions  are  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  This,  for  ages,  served  as  the 
family  chapel  of  the  Byrons.  On  one 
side  hangs  a  wooden  frame  four  feet 
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of  the  clergyman.  It  varies  in  no  wise 
from  the  remainder,  with  the  exception 
that  the  high  board  siding  is  lined  on 
the  inside  with  green  baize,  now  faded, 
torn,  and  tattered.  On  each  of  the 
four  sides  is  a  plain,  uncushioned  plank 
seat,  for  the  accommodation  of  three 
persons.  The  floor  is  uncarpeted,  and 
you  look  in  vain  for  anything  to  indi- 
cate the  rank  of  the  former  occupants. 
They  did  homage  at  the  shrine  of  Je- 
hovah, not  as  lords  and  ladies,  but  as 
dependent  creatures  of  clay.  The 
pew  is  now  rented  to  a  parish  farmer, 
and  with  the  exception  of  its  worn  con- 
dition, is  exactly  as  when  used  by  the 
magnates  of  the 'Abbey.  At  the  rear 
end  of  the  church  is  an  elevated  stone 
platform,  underneath  which  repose  the 
mouldering  remains  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  members  of  the  family,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  poet,  his  mother,  and 
his  daughter  Ada.  This  is  so  far  as  is 
known,  but  another  vault  is  supposed 
to  exist  under  this  one,  containing  the 
ashes  of  still  more  ancient  members 
of  the  line.  Visitors  have  no  access 
to  either,  however,  for  the  reason  that 
several  workmen  would  be  required  to 
raise  the  cumbersome  flags  that  seal 
up  the  stone  stairway  leading  down  to 
them.  The  sexton  had  several  times 
entered  the  first  one,  and  informed  me 
that  it  is  quite  capacious.  On  the  left 
hand  side,  looking  toward  the  rear  of 
the  church,  some  sixteen  or  eighteen 
lead  coffins,  containing  the  Byron s,  are 
bent  out  of  shape,  smashed  out  par- 
tially flat,  and  piled  one  above  another 
like  corded  railroad  ties.  Who  had 
perpetrated  this  indignity  he  was  un- 
able to  say.  In  the  centre  of  the  vault 
stand  three  rude  stone  benches,  about 
three  feet  high.  The  coffin  of  the  poet, 
covered  with  plain  black  velvet,  rests 
upon  the  middle  one.  At  his  right  lies 
the  coffin  of  his  mother,  and  at  his 
left  the  coffin  of  his  daughter.  On  the 
floor  beneath  is  a  small  wooden  box, 
covered  with  black  velvet,  which  is 
said  to  contain  his  heart.  1  once  read 
the  newspaper  account  of  a  revolution- 
ary battle  in  Greece,  in  which  it  was 


stated  that  the  Greeks  were  defeated, 
and,  in  the  precipitate  retreat  that  en- 
sued, lost  the  casket  containing  his 
heart  in  a  morass.  That  they  once 
possessed  it,  is  well  known.  If,  how- 
ever, this  box  really  contains  it,  Eng- 
lishmen should  blush  with  shame  that 
it  is  thus  left  mouldering  under  foot, 
unhonored  and  uncared  for. 

In  the  church  wall  above  the  vault 
and  platform,  and  darkened  with  cob- 
webs, is  embedded  a  plain  tablet  of 
white  marble,  two  and  a  half  feet 
square,  with  a  border  of  black,  on 
which  the  following  unpretending  lines 
are  inscribed : 

"  In  the  vault  beneath,  where  many  ot  his  an- 
cestors and  his  mother  are  buried,  lie  the  remains 
of  George  Gordon  Noel  Byron,  Lord  Byron,  of 
Rochdale  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  the  author 
of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage.  He  was  born  in 
London  on  the  aad  of  January,  1788.  He  died  at 
Missolonghi,  in  Western  Greece,  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1824,  engaged  in  the  glorious  attempt  to  re- 
store that  country  to  its  ancient  freedom  and  re- 
nown. His  sister,  the  honorable  Augusta  Mary 
Leigh,  placed  this  tablet  to  his  memory." 

Of  all  the  myriads  who  have  dwelt 
with  delight  on  the  bright  creations  of 
his  fancy,  the  woman  whom  Mrs.  Stowe 
so  causelessly  slandered  has  been  the 
only  one  to  erect  so  much  as  a  simple 
stone  to  his  memory.  Above  the  tablet 
hung  a  faded  wreath  of  laurel,  which 
I  was  gratified  to  learn  had  been 
placed  there  by  one  of  my  own  coun- 
trymen— by  Joaquin  Miller,  the  bard 
of  the  Sierras. 

Underneath  the  tablet  is  a  rough 
painting  of  the  Byron  arms,  on  can- 
vas, consisting  of  a  shicid  surmount- 
ed by  a  large  cr«wn,  and  divided  into 
four  squares,  on  two  of  the  latter  of 
which  are  boars'  heads  and  other  de- 
vices. Beneath  the  shield  a  streamer 
is  painted,  bearing  the  motto  of  "  Crede 
Byron."  For  years  this  coat  of  arms 
was  merely  tacked  to  the  wall,  and  a 
Pharisaic  clergyman  once  proposed  to 
shove  it  in  the  fire.  A  liberal-minded 
lady  visitor,  however,  forwarded  from 
London  a  plain  rustic  frame  and  glass 
for  it,  in  which  it  is  now  encased.  The 
tablet  to  the  poet's  memory  will  not 
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begin  to  compare  with  others  affixed  to 
the  walls  to  celebrate  the  virtues  of  de- 
parted villagers,  never  heard  of  a 
league  from  their  native  homes.  By- 
ron^ tomb  is  an  utter  disgrace  to  Eng- 
land. It  is  even  now  proposed  to  pull 
down  the  shattered  old  fabric  that  pro- 
tects it,  and  in  such  a  case  it  would  be 
interesting  to  his  admirers  in  foreign 
lands  to  know  what  disposition  will  be 
made  of  his  remains. 

Beside  his  tablet  is  a  smaller  one, 
surmounted  with  a  coat  of  arms  in 
marble,  inscribed  with  the  motto,  "La- 
bor ipse  Voluptas"  and  reading  as 
follows : 

"  In  the  Byron  vault  below  lie  the  remains  of 
Augusta  Ada,  only  daughter  of  George  Gordon 
Noel,  sixth  Lord  Byron,  and  wife  of  William,  Eari 
of  Lovelace.  Born  16th  December,  1815.  Died 
27th  November,  1852.     Rest  in  peace.'* 

On  the  wall  opposite  is  that  of  an 
ancestor,  on  which  is  traced  the  follow- 
ing quaint  and  interesting  legend : 

'*  Beneath,  in  a  vault,  is  the  body  of  Richard 
Lord  Byron,  who,  with  the  rest  of  his  family,  being 
brothers,  faithfully  served  King  Charles  the  First  in 
the  civil  war;  who  suffered  much  for  their  loyalty, 
and  lost  all  their  present  fortunes;  yet  it  pleased 
God  so  to  bless  the  honest  endeavors  of  the  said 
Richard  I,ord  Byron  that  he  re  -  purchxscd  part  of 
their  ancient  inheritance,  which  he  left  to  his  pos- 
terity ;  with  a  laudable  memory  for  his  great  piety 
and  charity,  he  departed  this  life  on  the  4th  day  of 
October,  Anno  Domini,  1679,  in  the  74th  year  of 
his  age.  In  the  same  vault  is  interred  the  Lady 
Elizabeth,  his  first  wife,  daughter  of  George  Rus- 
sell, Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  no  children:  and  ye 
Lady  Elizabeth,  his  second  wife,  daughter  to  Sir 
George  Booth,  knight  and  baronet,  who  appointed 
this  monument  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  her 
dear  husband,  and  for  her  great  piety  and  goodness 
acquired  a  name  belter  than  by  sons  and  daugh- 
ters." 

On  the  rifty-  fourth  page  of  the  par- 
ish burial  book  is  an  entry  as  follows : 

"  Natnt,  George  Gordon  Noel  Byron,  Ix>rd  By- 
ron. Abode,  died  at  Missolonghi,  in  Western 
Greece,  April  19th;  1824.  Buried,  thc'i6th  of  July. 
'4g*t  3°-  Ceremony  performed  by  Rev.  Charles 
Nixon." 

Lying  on  the  table  is  a  tattered  piece 
of  parchment,  headed  by  the  Byron 


lineal  descendant  of  the  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ley and  Lady  Jean  Stuart,  daughter  of 
King  James  the  First  of  Scotland. 
Died  in  the  46th  year  of  her  age, 
August  1st,  181 1. "  The  same  is  said  to 
be  engraved  on  a  silver  plate  on  her 
coffin. 

During  a  conversation  that  ensued, 
the  sexton  stated  that  some  years  ago 
a  middle -aged  lady  from  a  distant  city 
called  at  his  cottage  and  requested  ad- 
mittance to  the  chapel.  Her  wish  was 
gratified.  Having  occasion  to  retire 
for  a  few  moments,  on  returning,  he 
surprised  her  in  the  act  of  kneeling 
down  and  kissing  die  flag- stones 
above  the  tomb.  Her  name  and  rank 
he  never  ascertained,  nor,  indeed,  did 
he  ever  attempt  to ;  but  her  dress  and 
air  were  those  of  a  person  of  wealth 
and  refinement.  About  eight  years 
ago,  an  elderly  lady  of  foreign  accent 
passed  some  days  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hucknall,  visiting  Newstead  Abbey 
and  Annesley  Hills.  Her  retinue  and 
appearance  were  those  of  a  woman  of 
distinction  ;  but  she  carefully  conceal- 
ed her  name  and  identity.  Her  coun- 
tenance indicated  great  former  beauty. 
One  morning  she  was  driven  down  to 
the  church  in  a  splendid  equipage,  and 
after  being  admitted,  requested  to  be 
left  alone  for  half  an  hour.  The  sex- 
ton and  her  servants  withdrew.  At 
the  termination  of  the  time  designated, 
they  re-entered,  to  find  her  seated 
near  the  vault,  her  cheeks  bathed  in 
tears,  and  her  eyes  swollen  with  weep- 
ing. On  the  following  day  she  de- 
parted for  London;  and  Col.  Wild- 
man,  then  proprietor  of  the  Abbey, 
dispatched  a  servant  to'  ascertain  of 
the  sexton  how  she  had  deported  her- 
self at  the  tomb.  She  was  afterwards 
discovered  to  have  been  the  Countess 
Guicciola,  the  poet's  Italian  companion 
and  friend. 

Outside  the  church  is  the  grave  of 
"  the  white  lady,"  a  mysterious  crea- 
ture   who    followed    Byron's  remains 
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vicinity  of  Newstead,  and,  before  her      there  she   now  reposes.     Not  even  a 


death,  requested  to  be  buried  as  near 
to  him  she  had  loved  as  possible.  The 
use  of  the  tomb  being  denied,  a  grave 
was  excavated  on  the  outside,  closely 
adjoining  the  wall  of  the  vault;  and 


rough  stone  distinguishes  her  resting- 
place.  It  is  known  only  by  a  mound 
of  turf.  Who  can  tell  what  strange 
heart- history  is  hidden  there? 

Clint  Parkhurst. 


"CHINESE  CHEAP  LABOR.' 


AMONG  the  significant  facts  of  the  day 
is  the  report  in  the  religious  papers  of 
the  different  status  of  our  missionaries  in 
China  and  Japan.  If  the  reports  are  cor- 
rect, the  missionaries  in  the  former  country 
are  subjected  to  every  annoyance  and  per- 
secution at  the  hands  of  both  rulers  and 
people,  while  in  the  latter  empire  they  are 
honored,  respected,  and  afforded  every  fa- 
cility for  their  work.  Is  it  not  barely  pos- 
sible that  this  difference  is  somewhat  con- 
nected with  the  difference  in  the  condition 
and  treatment  of  the  two  races  upon  our 
own  shores?  While  we  are  fifing  and 
feasting  the  representatives  of  Japan,  a  bit- 
ter war  is  being  waged,  upon  the  Pacific 
shore,  against  the  immigrant  Chinese.  AH 
classes  seem  to  be  combined  gainst  them 
in  the  most  uncompromising  hatred.  And  . 
as  numbers  of  them  are  constantly  return- 
ing to  their  native  land,  is  it  not  probable 
that  they  bear  with  them  the  tale  of  the 
cruel  abuse  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected in  the  Great  Republic,  and  that  the 
report  tends  to  embitter  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Celestial  Empire  against  us  as  a  nation, 
and  that  they  seize  upon  this  opportunity  to 
retort  this  abuse  upon  our  missionaries  as 
our  representatives  ?  Certainly,  if  it  be  an 
object  with  us  to  cultivate  friendly  relations 
with  China,  and  thus  to  secure  the  control 
of  the  immense  and  lucrative  trade  which 
the  advancing  tide  of  events  is  now  setting 
in  motion  from  their  hitherto  barred  ports, 
nothing  can  be  more  senseless  and  suicidal 
than  this  strange  and  unnatural  hostility  to 


resentatives  in  our  own  community  we  treat 
not  only  with  contumely  but  with  absolute 
personal  abuse,  which  oftentimes  rises  to» 
the  height  of  unprovoked  and  unpunished 
murder. 

And  stranger  yet  is  the  fact  that  among  the 
most  zealous  in  their  opposition  to  "Chinese 
labor,"  and  to  the  granting  of  social  and 
political  equality  to  the  Chinese  here,  are  to- 
be  found  many  who  for  years  have  been 
prominent  in  the  advocacy  of  so  -  called 
"human  rights,"  and  have  moved  heaven 
and  earth  in  the  cause  of  negro  suffrage. 
If  their  theories  of  race  and  color  are  cor- 
rect as  applied  to  the  negro,  they  are  a 
thousand  times  more  so  as  applied  to  the 
Chinese  ;  and  the  inconsistency  of  their 
conduct  is  so  glaring  as  to  lead  one  to  won- 
der at  the  impudence  which  dares  to  main- 
tain precisely  antipodal  theories  as  applied 
to  the  two  races.  The  spirit  of  our  age 
and  nation  is  swiftly  tending  toward  the 
breaking  down  of  every  barrier  of  race ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  the 
Chinaman  alone  should  be  excluded  from 
its  operation,  and  from  whatever  benefit 
may  result  from  its  progress.  The  sole 
reason  given  for  the  granting  of  negro  suf- 
frage is  "the  God -given  rights  of  humani- 
ty." The  negro,  it  is  argued,  has  a  soul„ 
a  mind  capable  of  cultivation  to  the  stand- 
ard of  his  Caucasian  brother;  he  is  a 
"man  and  a  brother,"  and  as  such  is  en- 
titled to  all  the  rights,  civil  and  political, 
which  attach  to  the  Caucasian  blood.  Very 
good,  so  far  as  it  goes.     But  is  not  the  Chi- 
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AT  PEACE. 


As  between  the  two  races,  the  balance- 
sheet  is  undoubtedly  in  favor  of  the  "  Hea- 
then Chinee."  Thrifty,  frugal,  provident, 
and  above  all  proverbially  industrious,  apt 
to  learn,  quick  to  imitate,  careful  and  pains- 
taking in  all  he  does,  free  from  those 
vicious  propensities  which  characterize  the 
unrestrained  African,  and  hence  easily  man- 
aged as  an  individual  or  in  communities, 
he  is  in  every  respect  immeasurably  supe- 
rior to  the  negro;  and  that  cold,  calculating 
philosophy  which  places  him  literally  under 
the  negro's  heel, is  false  to  the  truths  of  hu- 
man nature  and  degrading  to  humanity 
itself. 

Again,  the  greatest  barrier  to  the  recove- 
ry of  our  Southern  States  from  the  devas- 
tation and  ruin  of  the  war,  is  in  the  lack  of 
cheap  labor,  and  in  the  shiftlessness,  im- 
providence, laziness,  and  almost  utter  un- 
controllability  of  those  negroes  who  con- 
descend to  exchange  the  halls  of  legislation 
for  the  plough  and  the  hoe,  and  to  work, 
as  their  white  brethren  are  forced  to  do,  for 
a  living.  So  long  as  the  present  condition 
of  things  continues,  the  South  can  never 
recuperate,  and  the  vast  resources  of  the 
fairest  portion  of  our  continent  are  utterly 


lost  to  the  nation.  The  readiest  solution 
to  the  labor  problem  seems  to  lie  in  the 
employment  of  Chinese  labor.  At  all 
events,  it  is  an  experiment  worth  trying; 
and  from  our  knowledge  of  the  frugal  and 
industrious  habits  of  the  race,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert  our  belief  that  the  rice, 
cotton,  and  sugar  fields  of  the  South  can  be 
far  more  successfully  cultivated  by  Chinese 
labor  than  by  that  of  the  negro  in  his  pres- 
ent condition.  If  this  belief  be  correct,  it 
is  worse  than  folly  for  us  to  refuse  to  avail 
ourselves  of  that  source  of  labor  supply 
which  Providence  seems  to  have  cast  upon 
our  shores  at  the  precise  time  when  it  is 
most  needed.  The  Chinese  should  be  en- 
couraged rather  than  repulsed.  Their  con- 
dition here  should  be  ameliorated  by  every 
means  in  our  power,  and  every  inducement 
of  employment  and  of  comfort  should  be 
held  out  to  draw  them  to  our  shores.  And 
if,  when  once  established  in  our  communi- 
ty, they  cannot  be  Christianized  and  made 
a  useful  and  profitable  element  of  our  so- 
ciety, then  all  our  theories  of  negro  equali- 
ty are  blown  to  the  winds,  and  every  color 
but  our  own  should  be  expelled  from  the 
land. 


AT    PEACE. 

I   WATCH  the  distant  mountain  heights 
Half  veiled  from  view ; 
The  mist  -  wreaths  touched  with  changing  lights 
Are  faintly  blue. 

I  hear  the  sounds  of  dawning  day ; 

I  note  the  thrill 
Each  tiny  breeze  sends  o'er  the  bay 

Where  ships  lie  still. 

And  in  my  heart,  half  -  veiled  from  sight 

Great  thoughts  uprise ; 
Like  mountains  lost  in  mist  and  light, 

They  touch  the  skies. 

Like  music  from  a  distance  brought, 

Wordless  yet  sweet, 
They  fill  that  mystic  realm  where  thought 

And  feeling  meet. 

All  worldly  discords  sink  to  rest ; 
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A  STORY  OF  REAL  LIFE  ON  THE  PRAIRIES. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

STRENGTH   AND   WEAKNESS. 

WHILE  Simpson  was  making  his 
confession  to  John  Brackett, 
Mrs.  Woods  and  Lilly  sat  by  the  fire, 
in  the  front  room  of  the  Beech  Grove 
cottage.  The  evening  was  chill,  and 
though  the  fire  in  the  stove  burned 
briskly  with  good  hickory  wood  —  for 
the  prudent  and  conscientious  woman 
could  never  reconcile  her  notions  of 
economy  and  religious  duty  with  burn- 
ing corn  for  fuel  —  both  had  drawn 
closely  to  the  stove,  and  had  thrown 
shawls  over  their  shoulders.  The  clap- 
boards were  off  in  dozens  of  places, 
and  the  plastering  had  given  way  be- 
fore romping  children,  so  as  to  give 
free  ingress  to  the  cold  air.  The  un- 
carpeted,  loosely -jointed  board  floor 
and  the  broken  ceiling  above,  added 
copious  streams  of  damp  chilliness. 
The  children  were  in  bed  and  sleeping 
soundly,  though  it  was  scarcely  seven 
in  the  evening.  Lilly  wore  a  look  of 
dejection  and  despair. 
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vens,  as  I  have  often  asked  you  to  do," 
replied  Lilly. 

"  You  're  a  queer  wife.  I  do  n't  like 
my  old  man's  doin's  no  more  than  you 
do  yourn's ;  but  I  never  call  him  Mis- 
ter Woods." 

Lilly  sobbed,  and  bit  her  white  lips, 
as  if  to  keep  in  rash  words  that  were 
rushing  forth  despite  her  will. 

"  Now,  do  n't  take'  on  so,  Lill ;  it 
hurts  you.  God  will  be  good  to  you, 
if  you  trust  him.  I  've  found  comfort 
there,  when  the  world  went  worse  with 
me  than  it  can  ever  go  with  you.  It 
was  so  hard." 

Nance  sobbed,  too. 

Lilly  rose  up  and  went  to  the  window, 
choking  down  her  great  sorrow.  After 
a  moment's  hesitation,  she  walked  back 
and  kneeled  down  in  front  of  Mrs. 
WToods. 

11  Pray  God  to  give  a  great  sinner 
strength  to  do  her  duty  and  to  abide 
his  will." 

The  words  had  no  exact  meaning  to 
Mrs.  Woods,  but  she  felt  the  need  of 
help  herself,  and  believed  Lilly  to  have 
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form  are  of  little  moment.  Bad  gram- 
mar, faulty  rhetoric,  or  lame  logic,  do' 
not  obstruct  the  soul's  approach  to  the 
Redeemer.  Nance  and  Lilly  both  got 
what  they  wanted  —  calmness  and 
courage. 

The  former,  as  she  arose  from  her 
knees,  took  Lilly's  head  in  her  hands, 
and  stroked  her  golden  hair  as  though 
it  were  her  own  child  kneeling  before 
her. 

"  Get  up,  Lilly,  and  sit  down  ;  I  'm 
sure  you  must  feel  better." 

"  Yes,  I  feel  better ;  but  let  me  stay 
here." 

"  The  floor  is  cold,  Lilly,  and  you 
must  take  care  of  yourself,  you  know." 

"  Mrs.  Woods,  you  believe  that,  great 
a  sinner  as  I  may  be,  the  Lord  will 
pity  and  pardon  me  ?  " 

"Yes,  certainly,  my  dear;  who 
could  doubt  that  ?  " 

Lilly  went  on: 

"You  believe  that  it  is  our  duty, 
your  duty,  to  do  just  as  he  does,  to 
pity  and  pardon  the  greatest  sinner?" 

"  Why,  to  be  sure,  Lilly.  I  pardon 
my  old  man  Woods ;  I  'm  sure  that 's 
a  good  deal.  Look  at  this  house !  See 
the  snow  coming  in  at  the  windows, 
and  through  the  walls,  and  down  from 
the  ceiling !  See  it  on  the  beds  of  my 
children  1  Well,  I  forgive  Jake  Woods 
for  all  that." 

"  But,"  said  J-illy,  "  if  a  woman  —  a 
girl  —  were  to  come  here  to  -  night,  and 
confess  that  she  was  no  wife,  but  al- 
most a  mother,  would  you  pardon  her? 
or  would  you  not  rather  drive  her  from 
your  door,  and  out  into  this  winter 
snow  to  perish  ?  " 

"  No,  Lilly,  I  would  pardon  her  if  I 
thought  she  had  repented." 

Lilly  sobbed  a  great  relieving  sob, 
and  added : 

"  You  would  comfort  that  girl  if  she 
needed  comfort?  You  would  guide 
her  if  she  needed  guidance?  You 
would  be  her  friend  ?" 

Mrs. Woods  did  not  susoect  the  truth : 


publicans  and  sinners.  Like  most 
Christians,  she  feared  to  commit  her- 
self to  a  sympathy  that  might  encour- 
age vice.  She  drew  back  a  litde  in 
her  response. 

"  The  Lord,  Lilly,  would  be  the  best 
friend  of  such  a  girl.  Poor  Nance 
Woods  could  n't  help  her." 

"  But,  Mrs.  Woods,  we  want  human 
friends.  God  is  so  pure  that  we  dare 
not  trust  him  wholly,  without  one  man 
or  woman  whom  we  know  to  be  like 
us,  but  purer  and  better  than  we  are, 
to  prove  to  us  that  God  is  kind,  by  do- 
ing to  us  just  as  you  say  that  the  Lord 
does.  If  that  girl  needed  that  you 
should  convince  her  that  God  is  good, 
in  just  that  way,  would  you  be  her 
frtind?" 

"  But  I  might  encourage  her  to  think 
she  had  not  sinned  at  all.  I  might 
teach  her  that  sin  is  not  a  bad  thing,  if 
I  became  her  friend." 

"  Then,"  responded  Lilly,  "  you  do 
n't  really  believe  that  the  Lord  par- 
dons such  people,  and,  above  all,  that 
he  loves  them  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do.  I  know  that  But  how 
is  a  poor  woman  like  me  to  tell  wheth- 
er such  people  repent  ? " 

Lilly  began  to  rise  from  her  knees, 
saying  mournfully : 

"  Then  the  frail  one  could  hope  for 
no  human  sympathy.  She  would  have 
to  bear  her  own  burden,  and  be  crush- 
ed under  her  own  sorrow.  If  she  had 
but  litde  wisdom,  and  had  lost  her 
way,  nobody  would  point  it  out  to  her ; 
nobody  would  lead  her  into  it.  She 
must  wander  on  into  deeper  ruin,  unless 
merciful  Death  took  her  away  from 
greater  guilt  and  greater  sin." 

She  had  half  risen,  but  the  weight 
of  her  loneliness  seemed  to  crush  her 
down  again,  and  she  fell  on  her  knees, 
rested  her  head  on  Mrs.  Woods's  lap, 
and  added  bitterly : 

"  If  God  were  really  good,  and  had 
one  true  child  on  earth,  he  would  send 
that  child  to  console  the  errinsr  but  re- 
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"  If  that  girl  were  you,  Lilly,  neither 
you  nor  the  Lord  could  require  any- 
thing that  I  would  not  do.  But,  Lilly, 
girls  that  sin  that  way  are  often  deceit- 
nil,  and  how  should  I  know  the  honest 
ones  ?  Bring  me  a  girl  whom  I  know, 
as  I  do  you,  and  I  will  be  her  friend." 

Lilly  broke  into  a  full,  soul  -  relieving 
cry.  After  a  few  seconds  she  controll- 
ed her  voice  to  say : 

"  I  bring  you  such  a  sinner ;  I  lay 
her  at  your  feet ;  I  am  that  sinful  out 
bitterly  repenting  girl/' 

She  sank  on  the  floor,  her  disordered 
golden  hair  falling  over  her,  like  the 
tresses  of  the  artist's  Magdalene. 

Mrs.  Woods  lifted  the  bowed-  head 
gently  into  her  lap,  caressed  it  more 
tenderly  than  she  had  ever  stroked  her 
own  babes,  and  said  : 

"  Lilly,  it  is  not  for  -me  to  pardon 
you.  God,  I  am  sure,  ha*  done  that ; 
but  I  can  be  your  friend.  Call  me  that, 
if  it  will  help  you." 

Lilly  nestled  closely  in  the  good  wo- 
man's lap,  and  said : 

"  If  my  mother  had  lived,  I  had  not 
sinned ;  I  had  no  one  to  guide  me." 

"  Who  is  the  villain  who  betrayed 
you,  Lilly  ?  " 

"He  is  not  a  villain ;  he  is  good. 
You  cannot  be  my  friend  if  you  call 
him  bad  names.  I  love  him  so  dearly, 
and  I  am  sure  he  loves  me." 

Now  Mrs.  Woods  thought  the  be- 
trayer of  Lilly  must  be  Stevens.  She 
credited  him  with  the  ruin  of  her  hus- 
band, and  cordially  hated  and  detested 
him ;  she  thought  she  saw  that  Lilly 
was  deceived  by  her  love,  and  men- 
tally said,  "What  fools  we  women 
make  of  ourselves ! "  She  was  in 
greater  difficulty  now  than  ever.  Her 
poor  head  ached  with  the  puzzling  di- 
lemma. Somehow  she  must  convince 
Lilly  that  Stevens  was  a  bad  fellow ; 
but  she  knew  her  sex  well  enough  to 
distrust  her  success.  Time  must  be 
had  to  devise  a  way.    She  said : 

"  It  is  cold  here,  Lilly ;  the  fire  has 
gone  down.  I  will  be  your  friend; 
another  time  we  will  talk  about  it.  I 
see  now  why  Stevens  never  spends  his 


nights  here.  Let  us  go  to  bed;  you 
shall  sleep  with  me,  darling" 

The  next  morning,  Mrs.  Woods  had 
a  thousand  cares,  and  was  mostly  em- 
ployed in  the  little  kitchen  in  the  lean- 
to  of  the  cottage.  She  heard  Slater 
enter  the  house,  and  knew  that  he  con- 
versed with  Lilly.  After  a  half  hour 
of  such  conversation,  she  was  inter- 
rupted by  Lilly,  who  came  bounding 
into  the  room,  put  her  arms  about  Mrs. 
Woods,  and  exclaimed : 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  happy :  we  are  to  be 
married,  this  very  day.  See,  here  is 
his  own,  own  handwriting !  "  And 
she  pressed  it  to  her  lips. 

"  But,  Lilly,  can  you  trust  this  man  ? 
Remember,  he  deceived  you  once." 

"No,  you  cruel  woman,  he  never 
deceived  me.  He  is  so  good.  I  shall 
not  like  you,  if  you  call  him  bad." 

"Wilful  girls  will  have  their  way," 
thought  Mrs.  Woods.  "  Tell  me  how 
it  is,  Lilly." 

"  Oh,  1  will  do  that  to  -  night.  The 
cutter  is  at  the  door ;  we  are  just  go- 
ing." 

In  her  re-awakened  hope  and  confi- 
dence, Lilly  nc  longer  felt  the  need  of 
Mrs.  Woods's  guidance.  She  now 
thought  that  Mrs.  Woods  was  very 
narrow  and  prejudiced.  Last  night, 
the  sympathy  of  a  dying  Lazarus  would 
have  been  precious ;  this  morning,  the 
favor  of  Dives  would  not  have  attract- 
ed her.  Seeing  a  look  of  pain  on  Mrs. 
Woods's  face,  she  kissed  her  repeated- 
ly, and  said : 

"You  are  a  good  woman,  Mrs. 
Woods ;  but  you  do  not  know  him  as 
I  do." 

She  kissed  the  little  children,  who 
were  in  the  kitchen  —  to  be  near  moth- 
er, and  in  mother's  way  —  lingering 
particularly  over  the  youngest,  as  if 
maternal  hope  whispered  and  delighted 
her  inward  ear. 

"  I  will  leave  this  note  on  the  table ; 
you  can  read  it  when  your  work  is 
done,  Mrs.  Woods.    It  is  his  note." 

She  kissed  it  again,  laid  it  on  the 
table,  and  hurried  out  into  the  chill 
winter  air. 
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Farmer  Woods  entered  his  house, 
that  day,  at  a  strangely  early  hour  in 
the  afternoon.  He  looked  haggard 
and  worn,  and  Mrs.  Woods,  who  sat 
mending  some  one  of  the  children's 
dresses,  looked  up,  startled  to  hear  him 
come  in,  and  still  more  startled  by  the 
look  in  his  face. 

"  Why,  Jake,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Matter  enough.  I  've  got  to  leave 
these  diggins  ;   mighty  sudden  at  that. 

That  devil,  Stevens,  has  sent 

Simpson  off  with  Swinton's  horse,  and 
Swinton  and  all  the  Regulators  are  on 
eend.    Where's  Lill?" 

Mrs.  Woods  supposed  her  husband 
knew  all  about  it,  and  she  replied  care- 
lessly : 

"  She  went  off  this  morning  to  be 
married.  I  suppose  Stevens  wants  to 
leave  the  country,  and  Lill  is  fool 
enough  to  go  with  him.  But  I  think, 
Jake,  it  is  about  time  you  quit  this 
business." 

The  farmer  stared,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  Death  and  damnation !  What  do 
you  mean  ?   Lill  gone  to  be  married  ?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly  ;  here 's  a  letter  he 
sent  her  this  morning.  I  'm  sure  I  'm 
glad ;  it 's  bad  enough,  but  it  was  a 
great  deal  worse  before." 

She  handed  him  the  note.  The  far- 
mer read  — 

"Dear  Lilly: — You  ask  me  to 
marry  you  now.  Well,  I  consent ;  I 
will  prove  to  you  that  I  love  you  better 
than  both  our  reputations.  Come  to 
me,  with  Slater,  to  the  house  of  John- 
son. Mary  has  agreed  to  be  brides- 
maid. Do  not  hesitate,  but  come  at 
once.  It  is  all  arranged  for  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  We  must  not  keep 
the  Johnsons  waiting. 

"  Your  loving    B.  S. 

The  farmer  dropped  the  note,  and 
ejaculated 

"  Brimstone !" 

"  It 's  not  like  you,  Jake,  to  take  on 


death,  to  perdition.  Bill  Simpson  is 
forty  miles  from  Johnson's — strung  up 
for  all 't  I  know." 

"  Bill  Simpson ! " 

"  Yes,  Bill  Simpson.     *  B.  S.'  stands 
for  Bill  Simpson,  you  ninny.    I  sup- 
pose you  thought  it  meant  Fred  Ste- 
vens." 
*  The  farmer  looked  at  the  note. 

"  A  devilish  good  imitation  that !  I 
do  n't  b'lieve  the  old  devil  himself  can 
beat  this  young  *un  for  that." 

"  What  does  all  this  mean,  Jake  ?  I 
was  so  afraid.  But  I  thought  Stevens 
was  her  man ;  and  it  was  Simpson, 
then  ?  Oh,  my  poor  head !  What  can 
I  do?" 

"  Your  head  is  poor  enough,  Nance ; 
but,  if  it  were  the  best  they  make,  you 
could  n't  help  the  girl.  It *s  all  up  with 
her ;  I  do  n't  know  how ;  but  you  may 
bet  high  on  that.     Billy !  Billy ! " 

The  boy  entered,  trembling. 

"  Saddle  the  sorrel  horse  and  bring 
him  to  the  door,  quicker  'n  lightnin'." 

Billy  went  off  on  a  run.  The  father 
took  down  a  flask  from  a  cupboard, 
poured  out  a  copious  draught  of  bran- 
dy, and  swallowed  it  hastily.  He  went 
to  a  bureau  and  opened  it. 

"  Nance,  you  '11  find  all  my  papers, 
deeds,  notes  —  the  entire  kit  —  in  here. 
Be  a  decent  woman,  get  a  little  more 
sense,  and  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip.  Take 
care  of  the  children,  and  forget  that 
Jake  Woods  is  their  father.  Hell  is 
breaking  loose  in  these  parts,  and  I 
must  be  off." 

" Oh,  Jake!" 

She  fainted,  and  Farmer  Woods  rode 
away. 

We  return  to  the  events  of  the  morn- 
ing in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

DANDY  JIM'S   REVELATION. 

Passing  up  the  street,  perplexed  and 
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signs  for  him  to  approach.  He  had 
always  treated  the  negro  kindly,  and 
he  knew  that  Dandy  was  so  little  given 
to  demonstration  that  if  he  made  any 
it  was  for  some  object  He  therefore 
advanced  toward  the  black,  who  open- 
ed the  stable  door  and  invited  the 
blacksmith  to  enter,  still  using  only 
signs,  but  now  signs  expressive  of  cau- 
tion. 

Entering,  and  standing  by  the  side 
of  Dandy  in  the  gloomy  stall,  he  felt 
a  rising  sense  of  uneasiness,  and  for  a 
moment  wondered  if  this  abject  crea- 
ture were  the  instrument  selected  to 
wound  him.    The  black  began  : 

"  'Pears  to  me,  Massa  Brackett,  dat 
all  de  folk  in  dis  yere  Buntenville  has 
loss  de  use  ob  all  dere  seven  senses, 
'cept  de  tongue.  Dey  's  all  turned 
fools,  and  Dandy  Jim  hab  to  set  up  for 
de  wise  man." 

This  was  a  very  long  speech  for 
Dandy,  and  he  stopped  as  if  to  rest, 
and  collect  what  was  evidently  a  pre- 
arranged speech.  Brackett  saw  this, 
and  was  silent. 

"Dey  all  had  such  curus  eyes,  dey 
can  see  what  am  behind  de  barn,  but 
dey  can  't  see  de  barn.  Dey  can  year 
tings  dat  nobody  neber  speak,  but  dey 
can  't  year  de  tunder.  Dey  can  smell 
out  de  dirt  in  clean  clobes,  but  dey 
can  't  smell  de  big  crime  dat  lie  at  de 
door." 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean,  Dandy  ? 
Why  do  you  talk  in  this  way  to  me  ? " 

"  'Cause,  Massa,  yer  'bout  de  only 
pusson  in  Buntenville  dat  do  n't  neber 
kick  ole  Jim,  and  neber  call  um  brack 
raskill,  and  ye  was  kind  to  um  when 
ye  did  n't  know  it,  'cause  't  was  natur 
like  ter  ye,  and  ole  Jim  's  kep'  it  lock 
up  yere,  till  dis  bressed  day." 

The  huge  breast  heaved  like  a  sea, 
and  a  big  sob  broke  loose  with  a  rush, 
as  of  summer  rain  from  a  rent  cloud. 
Brackett  was  astonished ;  an  exhibi- 
tion of  passionate  feeling  in  a  rock 
would  scarcely  have  surprised  him  more. 

"  It  seems  to  me  you  are  changed, 
Jim,  from  what  you  used  to  be.  Is  it 
not  true  ?  " 


" Yes,  Massa,  it  am  true.  I'se  a 
changed  nigger,  dat  am  fac'." 

11  How  did  it  happen,  Jim?  Tell  me 
about  it." 

11  Well,  de  las'  summer,  I  drub  de 
family  up  ter  de  Beech  Grove  camp 
meetin',  I  'se  year  de  minister,  and  dey 
hab  arter  it  a  talk  all  roun*  like ;  an' 
ole  Brent,  dat  I  allers  yated,  he  torked 
'long  de  res'.  'Cording  to  him,  reli- 
gion was  good  for  most  ebery  ting.  It 
make  de  crooked  strut,  it  make  de  fool 
wise,  it  make  de  dirty  clean,  and  dc 
brack  white.  Well,  Massa,  I  tort  dat 
religion  was  jes'  de  ting  for  ole  Jim. 
Den  he  'd  be  white,  and  nobody  'd  kick 
um  and  call  um  brack  raskill  any  mo*. 
I  got  a  notion  dat  pray  in'  'ud  bring  it 
down  from  de  Lor' ;  but  I  didn't  want 
ter  go  up  'mong  de  white  gals  ter  de 
altar.  So  I  'se  went  out,  and  got  down 
by  a  tree  and  tried  ter  pray  ;  but  Lor', 
Massa,  I  did  n  t  know  how  ter  pray, 
more  'n  a  chile  ter  cut  har.  But  one 
ob  de  angels  came  ter  me,  and  show'd 
ole  Jim  how  ter  pray,  and  she  pray  fer 
ole  Jim  herself,  and  I  'spec'  I  got  reli- 
gion, dough  ole  Brent  am  mistaken. 
It  do  n't  make  der  brack  white.  De 
angel  tell  me  dat.  I  'se  'spec*  ut  do  n't 
make  de  crooked  strut,  er  it  would  fix 
ole  Brent  hisself.  But  yer  mus*  n't 
tink,  Massa,  dat  I  yates  ole  Brent ;  I 
am  't  yated  um  since  dat  dear  brussed 
angel  tell'd  me  't  wa'  n't  right  ter  yate 
folks." 

"  Why,  who  was  this  angel  of  whom 
you  speak,  Jim?" 

"  Do  n't  know,  Massa,  what  dey  call 
her  up  dar,  but  I  tink  dey  calls  'er  yere 
Mary  Johnson.  I  'se  practised  on  dat 
yer  name  times  enuff  in  dis  yere  ole 
barn ;  and  I  kinder  tink  even  de  hosses 
am  more  gentill  and  good  wen  dey 
years  it." 

This  was  to  Brackett  a  new  and  at- 
tractive revelation  of  the  character  of 
his  Mary.  It  was  not  likely  to  lessen 
his  love  or  his  concern  for  her  safety. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  the  big 
crime,  Dandy  ? " 

"  Massa,  I  can  't  talk ;  neber  lamed, 
and  nobody  yere  eber  want  ter  talk  ter 
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de  brack  raskill,  Dandy  Jim.  But 
de  debbil  hisself  hab  been  *roun'  dis 
yere  town  dis  long  time,  and  he  's  arter 
one  dat  ye  likes,  Massa,  better  'n  yer 
soul,  I  reckon.*' 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean,  Dandy  ? 
Who  should  1  like  in  this  town  ?  and 
who  is  this  devil,  as  you  call  him  ?  You 
make  me  impatient;  you  mean  well, 
my  poor  fellow ;  but  you  must  be  mis- 
taken in  this." 

"  Hopes  I  ar',  Massa ;  leastwise  in 
one  ting ;  I  'se  got  no  tongue,  but  I  'se 
hab  years  and  eyes ;  yer  likes  de  gal 
Mary.  Ole  Jim  seed  dat  soon  'nuff. 
Do  'n'  yer  fear  me,  Massa ;  I  'se  brack 
and  I  'se  made  crooked,  but  I  'se  got 
suthin'  under  de  brack  bussom  dat 
won't  let  me  be  bad  anyway  der  deb- 
bil fix  it." 

The  blacksmith  was  now  thoroughly 
aroused ;  it  was  certain  that  peril  hung 
over  the  dear  head,  and  that  Dandy 
could  give  the  clue  to  the  mystery  that 
had  baffled  him  all  day. 

11  Come,  Jim,  tell  me  at  once  what 
you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  kin  do  dat  now,  but  yer  wouldn't 
a  b'lieved  me  afore.  Ye 's  got  de  proof 
now  dat  ole  Jim  knows  suthin* ! " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  but  for  God's  sake,  don't 
waste  time.'* 

"  I  won't  do  dat,  Massa.  Dis  yere 
slick  pussun  dat  calls  hisself  Fred  Ste- 
vens am  de  debbil.  He  hab  as  many 
names  as  de  debbil,  and  he  hab  his 
huff  on  ter  Miss  Mary  dis  yer  day, 
'less  yer  mine  and  help  her." 

"Oh,  you  mean  that  he  is  to  marry 
Miss  Mary !  That  is  not  my  matter ; 
she  and  her  parents  must  settle  that" 

"Ole  Jim's  got  ter  make  a  long 
speech  arter  all.  No,  Massa,  I  do  n* 
'tend  ter  say  dat.  Miss  Mary  'd  marry 
de  grabe  'fore  she  'd  do  dat  ar.  She 
do  n't  know  dat  dis  yer  debbil  am  in 
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talk  straight  to  the  mark  is  shared  by 
a  good  many  white  people. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour,  Bracken  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  possession  of  the  facts 
that  Dandy  wanted  to  communicate. 
As  we  do  not  Want  to  occupy  the  read- 
er for  that  length  of  time,  we  will  con- 
dense this  communication.  It  amount- 
ed to  this : 

Dandy  Jim  had  suspected  Stevens 
on  his  first  arrival  in  the  town,  and  by 
dint  of  lying  under  fences,  hiding  be- 
hind trees,  lying  coiled  up  in  mangers 
under  the  hay  the  horses  were  eating, 
listening  at  keyholes  or  from  under 
the  bed,  he  had  pretty  much  unravel- 
led the  pursuits  and  designs  of  Stevens. 
He  had  made  out  that  Mary  had  once 
refused  his  hand,  and  that  he  was 
planning  to  get  possession  of  her,  and 
to  keep  her  by  persuasion  or  by  force. 
Dandy  displayed  a  diplomatic  reticence 
in  his  communication,  and  would  tell  no 
more  than  was  necessary  to  get  Brack- 
ett  to  act  immediately.  He  thought 
Stevens  would  carry  out  his  plot  in  the 
night,  and  as  Simpson  had  been  sent 
off  that  morning,  he  suspected  that  the 
evening  following  was  the  time  set  for 
the  capture  and  escape  with  the  prize. 
But  he  made  no  mention  of  Simpson, 
or  of  Lilly  Jones.  Brackett  had  a  good 
reason  for  reticence  on  that  point,  and 
after  a  moment's  deliberation,  he  said, 

"  Well,  Jim,  I  am  going  up  to  see 
Simpson ;  he  can  tell  me  what  sort  of 
a  person  this  Stevens  really  is.  In  the 
mean  time,  you  go  out  to  Johnson's  ; 
talk  to  Mary  just  as  you  have  talked 
to  me ;  she  will  believe  you.  Tell  her 
to  have  her  father  bring  her  into  town 
for  a  few  days.    That  is  the  best  way." 

"  No,  Massa  Brackett,  dat  am  jes' 
de  wuss  way.  Ole  Jim's  life  ain't  o'  no 
'count,  but  he  don't  wanter  frow  it 
clean  away  for    noting.     Miss  Mary 
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see  Simpson,  and  afterwards  go  out  to 
Johnson's.  If  you  hear  anything  more 
let  me  know  it  at  once.  Good  morn- 
ing, Jim." 

The  old  negro  looked  after  the  de- 
parting blacksmith,  and  gave  several 
grunts,  and  made  some  movements 
indicating  impatience. 

"  Ef  white  folks  go  so  crooked,  de 
Lor'  can  't  'spec'  ole  Jim  to  go  jes' 
strut.  Massa  Brackett  kin  go  ter 
Simpson;  't won't  do  no  'arm,  I 'se 
reckon.  Ef  I  'd  tole  um  dat  Simpson 
was  off,  ole  Jim  'd  git  inter  trouble;  and 
den  who 's  to  look  arter  all  dese  big 
chil'en  in  Buntenville  ? " 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

THE  CRIME  AT   JOHNSON'S. 

After  an  hour  spent  in  fruitless  search 
for  Simpson,  Brackett  very  reluctantly 
set  out  for  Johnson's  home  on  the  prai- 
rie. The  farm  lay  four  miles  southeast 
from  Buntingville,  and  between  the 
main  roads  leading  south  and  east 
from  the  village.  A  neighborhood 
road  ran  along  its  northern  border, 
and  Johnson  had  erected  his  cottage  a 
few  rods  from  this  highway.  A  clump 
of  locust  trees  stood  between  the  house 
and  the  street,  covering  perhaps  an 
acre  of  land.  About  twenty  rods  in 
the  rear  of  the  house  stood  another 
locust  grove,  in  which  Johnson  had 
built  a  small  barn.  A  track  for  wagons 
lay  through  the  farm,  connecting  the 
two  main  highways,  it  being  necessary 
to  pass  through  the  farm  to  avoid  the 
deep  and  impassable  sloughs  which 
interrupted  the  regular  line  of  the  cross- 
roads. 

Brackett  once  having  decided  to  go 
to  the  farm,  walked  rapidly.  The  fear 
which  had  tormented  him  while  he  was 
inactive,  now  that  he  was  in  motion, 
goaded  him  onward.    In  less  than  an 


he,  and  a  momentary  sense  of  shame, 
for  following  a  negro's  whim  and  his 
own  sentimental  impulse,  came  over 
him.  He  stepped  backward  and  look- 
ed up  at  the  chimney.  •■  There  is  no 
smoke;  they* are  away;  Mary  is  in  no 
danger.  God  takes  care  of  his  lambs. 
She  was  doubtless  in  the  village  with 
friends,  and  was  safe." 

His  heart  was  too  large  for  that  love 
which  turns  to  vengeance  when  it  can- 
not hope  to  win  the  object — which 
must  fondle  or  crush.  Mary  was  not 
his,  was  never  to  be  his  ;  but  he  was 
profoundly  grateful  in  the  belief  that 
she  was  safe.  He  turned  about  and 
walked  back  to  the  gate  ;  as  he  lifted 
the  latch  to  go  out,  the  anxiety  and 
pain  returned  and  arrested  his  hand. 
He  would  at  least  try  the  door.  It  was 
foolish  to  have  come,  but  it  would  be 
silly  to  go  away  in  uncertainty.  He 
turned  the  knob  of  the  front  door ;  it 
was  locked. 

"  Just  as  I  supposed ;  they  are  away. 
How  foolish  I  am  to  -  day." 

He  started  back  to  the  gate.  Half- 
way, it  occurred  to  him  that  he  ought 
to  try  the  door  in  the  rear  of  the  cot- 
tage. He  walked  around  the  house, 
and  laid  his  hand  on  the  door  enter- 
ing into  the  kitchen  ;  it  opened.  The 
nameless  fear  grasped  his  heart  like  a 
hand  of  ice.  He  entered.  A  body 
lay  bound  with  ropes  in  one  corner  of 
the  room.  He  rushed  forward,  to  find 
Johnson,  bloody  and  senseless.  Too 
late !  Mary  gone !  Hope  shrieked 
out  a  farewell  as  he  cried : 

"  Oh  God  !  Why  hast  Thou  forsaken 
this  lamb  ?  " 

But  Johnson  must  be  cared  for,  and 
what  had  happened  must  be  got  from 
him.  There  might  be  hope  in  the  pur- 
suit He  bent  over  the  old  man,  felt 
his  languid  pulse,  and  examined  his 
bruises ;  he  had  evidently  fainted  un- 
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back  into  his  pulses.  At  length  he 
opened  his  eyes,  and  ejaculated : 

"  Where  is  Mary  ?  What  have  you 
done  with  Mary?" 

41  Do  you  not  know  me,  Mr.  John- 
son?" 

•'Know  you,  John  Brackett?  Too 
well  I  know  you!  Oh,  pity  an  old 
man  who  has  but  one  thing  to  love, 
and  give  me  back  my  daughter!  I 
will  give  you  everything  else;  I  will 
not  expose  to  the  world  this  horrid 
business ;  if  you  have  one  feeling  left 
like  your  old  self,  John  Brackett,  be 
merciful  to  an  old  man  who  never 
harmed  you.  Ah,  I  forget  you  were 
never  what  I  believed ;  you  wanted 
my  daughter  and  my  fortune.  You 
tried  to  win  my  gratitude,  and  so  buy 
my  gold  and  my  Mary.  And,  now,  this 
horrid  assault  of  ruffians ;  you  thought 
they  had  killed  me,  and  you  seek  the 
money  you  think  me  to  have  in  the 
house.  You  shall  have  all,  all,  only 
repent  and  give  me  my  Mary." 

To  Brackett  this  was  a  cold  infernal 
horror.  He  saw  a  gulf  of  foul  con- 
spiracy yawning  to  receive  him,  where 
it  had  already  engulfed  Mary.  He 
turned  away  his  head,  and  half- 
fainting,  scarcely  controlled  his  stun- 
ned brain,  while  the  old  man  pierced 
his  heart,  each  word  a  dagger,  with 
these  plaintive  reproaches. 

44  Mr.  Johnson,"  he  forced  himself  to 
say  at  last,  44you  have  been  basely 
deceived." 

44  Well,  I  know  that  What  need  to 
tell  me  that  /  You  confess  it,  then  ? 
Oh,  it  may  not  be  too  late  to  earn  mine 
and  God's  pardon.  Speak!  Where 
is  Mary  ? " 

44  Deceived,  but  not  by  me.  Robbed 
of  the  angel  of  your  house,  but  not  by 
me.  Oh,  I  conjure  you  as  you  love 
her,  as  you  hope  to  win  her  back  to 
your  arms,  dispel  this  terrible  illusion 
which  is  the  most  fearful  part  of  the 
plot!  I  may  be  able  to  save  her.  Trust 


heart,  you  may  have  found  love,  devo- 
tion, but  a  hopeless  love  and  an  unsel- 
fish devotion.  I  came  here  but  now, 
and  to  save  her.  Tell  me  what  has 
happened;  who  has  been  here;  what 
has  been  done  ;  the  moments  are  pre- 
cious, and  we  delay  the  pursuit.  For 
God's  sake,  trust  me,  and  let  us  save 
your  child." 

The  old  man's  face  did  not  open  to 
confidence  or  hope ;  it  darkened  rather 
into  distrust  and  despair. 

44  Why  should  you  play  the  hypocrite 
now  ?  You  think  perhaps  to  escape 
the  punishment  of  your  crime  ?  You 
are  still  to  be  smooth  John  Brackett 
Your  minions  have  erred  then,  perhaps 
have  betrayed  their  master." 

He  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket 
and  drew  forth  a  note,  soiled  and 
worn  by  being  carried  in  the  pocket  of. 
a  horseman's  coat,  but  dated  only  the 
day  before.    It  ran  as  follows : 

44  Slater  and  his  three  men  will  pro- 
ceed to  Johnson's  house,  four  miles 
south  of  Buntingville,  to-morrow.  Take 
M.  J.,  the  old  man's  horses,  and  what 
booty  the  house  contains.  I  will  direct 
further  operations  through  B.  S. 

44  J.  B." 

The  blacksmith  saw  that  the  hand- 
writing was  wonderfully  like  his  own. 
The  plot  unrolled  to  him  as  he  read, 
•  but  its  actors  were  hidden  in  impene- 
trable mystery.  He  stood  speechless 
before  this  new  form  of  the  "persecution 
and  crime  which  was  enmeshing  him 
and  Mary.  The  door  opened,  and 
Brent  and  'Squire  Fence  walked  in. 

Brent  spoke  first : 

44  So,  then,  our  sweet  John  is  caught 
at  last.  'Squire  and  I  came  to  see 
Johnson  on  a  little  business,  but  it 
seems  to  be  a  providence  of  the  Lord. 
You  '11  please  consider  yourself  a  pris- 
oner, my  goody,  sweedy  Johnny.  Here, 
'Squire,  let 's  shift  these  ropes  to  the 
right  man.  One  thing  at  a  time,"  he 
responded  to  Johnson's  renewed  plea 
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So,  with  his  cool,  insulting  taunts,  he 
bound  Brackett,  who,  stupefied  and 
hopeless,  but  too  conscious  of  his  ad- 
versaries' strength  to  resist,  and  too 
self-  respectful  to  reply,  stood  still  like 
his  great  Master  under  the  stripes.  He 
would  as  soon  have  asked  mercy  at 
the  gates  of  perdition,  as  of  this  cold, 
vindictive  Brent.  But  Mary!  This 
terrible  delusion  might  cost  her  life. 
One  last  effort. 

"  Brent,  I  know  you  too  well  to  ask 
a  favor  for  myself;  but  this  poor  old 
man  labors  under  a  delusion  that  I  am 
in  this  plot  to  rob  him  of  his  daughter. 
Pity  these  gray  hairs,  and  leave  me 
free  to  assist  in  this  search.  You  shall 
go  with  me,  keep  me  under  your  eye ; 
you  may  bind  me  to  the  saddle,  but  let 
me  help  to  find  her.  I,  who  had  never 
expected  to  ask  the  smallest  favor  at 
your  hands,  I  stoop  to  beg,  beseech, 
pray,  for  his  sake,  for  her  sake !  " 

The  hard  man  smiled  a  grim,  cruel 
smile. 

"  Fact  is,  'Squire  and  I  heard  that 
litde  conversation  afore  we  come  in. 
We  saw  you  sneaking  up  the  lane,  and 
thought  you  'd  bear  watchfng  a  little. 
We  *ve  been  discussing  your  merits  in 
Buntingville  for  several  days;  we've 
got  you  beautiful !  " 

Brackett  groaned,  and,  full  of  ap- 
prehensions for  Mary,  ejaculated,  "Oh 
God,  why  dost  thou  suffer  the  wolves 
to  rend  thy  lambs  ? " 

"  A  pretty  lamb  you  are!"  said  Brent; 
"  rather  old  mutton,  ain't  he,  'Squire  ?" 

The  expression  revealed  Brent's  utter 
coarseness  and  vulgarity.  The  'Squire 
had  not  said  a  word,  though  he  had 
assisted  at  the  tying.  He  was  thinking 
of  his  part  in  the  disposition  of  this 
case,  as  the  magistrate  of  the  town ; 
puzzling  his  murky  brain  for  a  path  to 
follow  through  the  mazes  of  the  law. 


around  him,  enough  to  see  that  there 
were  two  things  to  do :  to  get  Brackett 
committed,  and  then  look  after  his  ac- 
complices. He  said  as  much,  and 
added: 

"  As  the  girl  hain't  done  nuthin'  agin 
the  laws,  I  do  n't  see  why  I  should  pur- 
sue her  as  a  magistrate ;  the  citizens 
will  doubtless  look  after  that.  Brother 
Brent,  you  '11  please  take  this  individ- 
ual to  Constable  Mallory,  with  orders 
to  obey  my  writ,  which  I  '11  send  over 
to  him,  ordering  him  to  bring  this  par- 
ty before  me  to  answer.  Mr.  Johnson, 
I  '11  send  the  citizens  to  help  hunt  your 
daughter.    Come,  Brother  Brent" 

Even  coarse  Brent  saw  the  impro- 
priety of  leaving  Johnson  there  alone  ; 
and  besides  he  was  in  no  haste  to  get 
up  a  pursuit  He  divined  that  Brack- 
ett was  likely  to  get  out  of  his  tangle, 
if  the  rogues  were  caught.  He  turned 
to  the  'Squire,  and  responded : 

"  Fact  is,  'Squire,  we  've  no  special 
use  for  magistrates,  just  now.  Thank 
the  Lord,  the  people  know  enough  to 
administer  justice  without  your  eternal 
law  -  suits.  The  Regulators  will  look 
after  this  birdy.  We  mustn't  leave 
Johnson  here  alone ;  you  go  and  call 
the  neighbors." 

Fence  was  Justice,  but  Brent  was 
Master,  and  the  former  knew  it.  He 
trotted  off  as  fast  as  his  adipose  tissues 
would  permit,  to  do  his  errand.  He 
roused  two  or  three  of  the  neighbors, 
and  started  back.  But  he  was  not  at 
ease ;  he  was  a  conscientious,  though 
slow  and  obtuse,  man,  and  he  did  not 
see  how  submission  to  Regulator  rule 
was  exactly  consistent  with  his  oath  of 
office ;  if  they  took  men  away  from  him 
he  could  not  help  it ;  but  he  was  bound 
to  protest.  He  got  back  to  the  house 
full  of  this  belief,  and  was  working  up 
his  speech  for  a  protest  when  he  enter- 
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the  magistracy  of  this  town,  in  the 
name  of  the  offended  majesty  of  the 
laws,  violated  by  this  'ere  John  Brack- 
ets I  protest  agin  the  Regulator  busi- 
ness in  this  present  case,  and  command 
ye  all  to  convey  this  accused  to  the  bar 
of  judgment  in  my  office  in  Bunting- 
ville." 

There  was  some  murmuring,  but 
Brent  grunted : 

"  Ye  'd  better  humor  the  'Squire ;  let 
the  officers  take  the  bird ;  they  '11  be 
here  in  a  few  minutes.  I  reckon  the 
constables  are  Regulators,  true  blue  at 
that.1* 

There  was  at  "this  point  a  peculiar 
shuffling  of  feet  in  the  adjacent  room, 
as  of  persons  bearing  some  awkward 
burden.  Some  presentiment  of  new 
evil  arrested  all  tongues,  and  turned 
all  eyes  toward  the  door.  In  a  mo- 
ment more  two  men  entered,  bearing  a 
lifeless  body,  over  which  a  coat  had 
been  thrown.  They  laid  down  their 
burden  on  the  floor,  and  uncovered  the 
face ;  but  alas !  all  expression  had  been 
beaten  and  swollen  out  of  it.  The  old 
man  approached  it,  and  shrieked: 

"  My  Mary  !  they  have  killed  her ! " 
and  fell  fainting  on  the  floor.  He  was 
soon  restored,  and  eagerly  pointed  out 
the  proofs  of  her  identity.  "These 
earrings  I  bought  for  her  last  birthday. 
These  bracelets  were  a  present  from 
her  mother ;  they  were  on  her  wrists 
when  the  villains  entered  the  house. 
Oh,  Brackett,  why  did  you  not  kill  me 
rather!  "  The  full  weight  of  his  sor- 
row crushed  him  down  again  into  un- 
consciousness. 

As  yet  no  one  had  made  any  effort 
to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
.  stances.  It  was  believed  that  Brackett 
was  at  the  head  of  the  robbers,  and 
that  some  of  his  minions  had  carried 
off  Mary  and  had  killed  her.  Inflam- 
ed resentment  never  sees  clearly  ;  the 
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bare  thought  that  they  had  at  last  pen- 
etrated the  mystery,  that  the  chief  of 
the  gang  was  in  their  hands,  was  too 
seductively  exhilarating  to  allow  itself 
to  be  questioned.  The  village  had 
been  aroused;  the  prairie  was  alive 
with  horsemen  ;  busy  rumor  flew  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  from  home  to  home, 
exaggerating  the  horrors  of  the  crime, 
and  shutting  up  all  the  pathways  to 
cool  reflection. 

The  clergyman  of  the  village  arriv- 
ed; he  suggested  the  propriety  of  in- 
vestigating the  facts.  By  interrogations 
addressed  to  Johnson,  he  learned  that 
a  party  of  three  men  had  that  morning 
entered  the  house,  and  demanded  Ma- 
ry, presenting  the  6rder  of  Brackett. 
He  had  resisted  them,  had  been  stun- 
ned by  blows,  and  had  awakened  to 
consciousness  to  And  himself  bound 
and  Brackett  in  the  room.  Mary  had 
been  in  her  own  room  when  the  con- 
flict occurred ;  her  mother  was  visiting 
friends  at  Patriot  City ;  the  hired  girl 
had  gone  to  a  neighbor's  on  some  er- 
rand. The  men  who  had  brought  in 
the  body,  declared  that  they  had  come 
through  the  farm  from  the  rear,  and 
had  found  the  corpse  lying  in  the  little 
grove  which  surrounded  the  barn.  The 
snow  had  hidden  all  traces  of  the 
place  or  manner  of  the  crime,  and  of 
the  line  of  retreat  adopted  by  the  mur- 
derers. 

The  Regulators  were  rapidly  collect- 
ing; they  relieved  the  constables  of 
the  care  of  Brackett,  and  made  prepa- 
rations to  remove  him  to  the  north  end 
of  Beech  Grove,  their  favorite  resort  for 
their  rude  trials  and  summary  execu- 
tions. 

The  body  of  the  dead  girl  was  re- 
moved to  a  little  apartment  at  the  front 
which  had  been  Mary's  dressing  room 
and  study.  Brackett  was,  for  momen- 
tary convenience,  removed  bound  to 
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had  no  further  duty  in  the  world ;  let 
the  misguided  old  man  and  the  Regu- 
lators do  their  worst.  But  even  in  this 
murky  gloom,  the  light  of  his  love  shed 
soothing  radiance.  He  was  in  her  own 
room,  and  with  her ;  a  hundred  objects 
which  she  had  touched,  wore,  or  daily 
looked  upon,  were  there,  and  she  was 
there.  He  must  have  some  memento 
of  her  to  lay  next  his  heart,  that  it 
might  calm  its  last  agonized  beatings. 
There  she  lay,  almost  within  reach  of 
him ;  was  it  possible  to  get  a  lock  of 
the  precious  hair  ? 

He  freed  one  hand  by  a  desperate 
effort ;  his  bachelor  habits  had  led  him 
to  carry  in  his  vest  a  pair  of  ordinary 
scissors ;  with  these,  watching  a  favor- 
able moment,  he  severed  the  coveted 
treasure,  and  placed  it  in  his  bosom. 

A  half  hour  of  delay  occurred ;  they 
wrangled,  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
dead,  on  the  best  means  of  taking  an- 
other life.  But  the  party  of  immediate 
action  triumphed  at  length,  and  the 
Regulators  set  forth  for  the  night  trial 
and  execution  of  the  supposed  murder- 
er of  Mary  Johnson  and  the  supposed 
chief  of  all  the  horse  thieves. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

THE  NIGHT  RIDE. 

They  conducted  Brackett  to  the  little 
grove  by  the  barn,  where  the  horses  of 
the  Regulators  were  tied  among  the 
locust  trees.  A  question  of  a  horse  for 
Brackett  arose,  and  caused  some  diffi- 
culty. Each  Regulator  had  only  one 
horse,  and  each  wished  to  be  at  the 
death.  At  this  moment  Dandy  Jim 
came  forward  from  among  the  trees, 
leading  one  of  his  master's  horses. 

"  Here,  ge'men,  am  a  hoss  good 
'nough  for  de  murderer  ob  Miss  Mary." 

The  horse  had  a  very  unpromising 
look;  he  was  tall,  gaunt,  and  awk- 
ward in  his  gait 

"That's  right,  Dandy,"  said  one. 
"  We  'U  shake  him  up  well,  before  we 
get  to  Beech  Grove." 

"  Sartin,  Massa," 


As  Dandy  assisted  Brackett  to  mount 
he  said  to  him :  , 

"  Dis  yere  hoss  am  de  bes'  hoss  in 
de  crowd,  Massa."  And  he  pressed 
his  hand  significandy. 

The  company  rode  away,  and  Dan- 
dy Jim  sat  down  to  meditate.  They 
moved  rapidly  across  the  prairie  in 
the  evening  chill,  with  snow  still  fall- 
ing. There  were  about  twenty  Regu- 
lators, whose  numbers  were  increased 
by  several  who  joined  the  party  from 
time  to  time. 

Brackett  was  resigned;  at  least  he 
thought  himself  content  to  die;  but 
the  mystery  about  Mary's  death  was  a 
counter  -  irritant  to  the  quiescent  state 
of  nerve  and  brain.  Through  the 
resignation  to  his  fate,  the  mystery 
that  enveloped  the  crime  of  the  morn- 
ing made  its  way,  from  time  to  time, 
with  ever  -  increasing  force.  It  roused 
him  to  think.  Who  was  the  author  of 
this  plot?  What  were  his  motives? 
Could  she  not  yet  be  avenged  ? 

"  Alas !  "  he  said  to  himself,  "  these 
poor  fools  think  they  are  avenging  her. 
What  a  play  at  cross  -  purposes  life  is ! 
Here  I  am,  hurried  away  to  death  for 
murdering  her  whose  life  I  would  lay 
down  my  own  to  save,  and  these  men 
think  themselves  doing  justice  when 
they  are  defeating  its  ends.  The  mur- 
derer himself  may  be  in  their  very 
presence,  assisting  at  these  delusions." 

The  horsemen  changed,  from  time  to 
time,  their  relative  positions  to  Brack- 
ett, one  usually  riding  at  his  side.  At 
this  moment  one  of  these  shiftings 
took  place,  and  the  man  who  took  the 
post  at  his  side  reminded  the  black- 
smith of  his  strange  rencontre  that 
morning.  A  close  scrutiny  satisfied 
him  that  it  was  the  same  horseman, 
though  he  rode  another  horse.  Here 
was  a  new  impulse  to  the  love  of  life. 
The  man  who  had  done  the  crime  was 
at  his  very  side.  . 

When  the  next  change  of  position 
took  place,  Brackett  took  carefully  and 
cautiously  from  his  bosom  the  precious 
memorial  which  he  had  preserved. 
Life  and  Love,  working   in   unison, 
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prompted  him  to  see  it  once  more ;  to 
press  the  treasure  to  his  lips.  The 
evening  had  deepened  into  night,  the 
snowing  had  ceased,  the  clouds  had 
broken,  and  the  full  moon  shone  clear- 
ly on  the  lock  of  hair  as  he  drew  it 
forth.  He  contemplated  it  attentively 
for  a  few  seconds  and  then  put  it  back 
in  his  bosom. 

A  student  in  the  impulses  of  passion- 
ate attachments  would  have  thought  it 
rather  mysterious  that  the  view  of  the 
precious  emblem  of  his  love  seemed 
rather  to  encourage  than  to  depress 
him.  A  look,  not  of  resignation,  but 
of  purpose,  beamed  out  slowly  from 
under  the  cloud  on  his  face.  It  was 
not  a  sudden  dawn,  as  the  rushing  of 
the  sunrise  on  tropic  landscapes,  or 
the  bursting  of  the  sun  from  behind 
the  black  clouds  that  drop  April  show- 
ers ;  it  was  rather  the  slow  dawn  of  a 
November  day,  when  the  sun  rises  un- 
der a  gray  man  tie,  enveloping  the  whole 
horizon,  which  melts  slowly  into  the 
radiance  of  winter  noons. 

"  But  why  did  he  not  kiss  the  lock 
of  Mary's  hair?" 

We  cannot  presume  to  determine 
that,  dear  girl.  There  are  limits  even 
to  a  novelist's  insight  into  the  motives 
and  feelings  of  his  characters.  There 
are  several  tenable  reasons  for  his  not 
rendering  this  becoming  homage  to  an 
enthusiastic  passion  —  for  example,  the 
danger  of  being  seen,  the  fact  that  his 
(ace  was  muffled  as  a  protection  against 
the  cold,  or  that  at  thirty  -  five,  though 
passion  may  burn  more  brightly,  the 
demonstrative  epoch  is  passed. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps  it  is  best  to 
dismiss  the  whole  question  unsettled. 
Many  people  believe  everything  capa- 
ble of  solution  by  reason  and  Aristotle, 
and  many  people  deny  the  proposition. 


Aristotle  do  very  well  when  they  are  in 
possession  of  the  entire  fact ;  they  do 
very  badly  when  they  have  only  one 
hemisphere  of  the  fact. 

We  can  imagine  our  fair  readers  puz- 
zling their  brains  for  a  day  over  this 
neglect  of  Brackett's.  We  think  it 
would  furnish  a  respectable  question 
for  a  college  debating  club,  putting  it 
affirmatively,  that  this  neglect  proved 
conclusively  that  John  Brackett  had 
never  loved  Mary  Johnson.  If  Brack- 
ett's trial  had  come  before  some  courts 
of  law,  we  can  imagine  this  incident 
the  subject  of  eager  discussion.  In  the 
pleadings  we  should  have  learned  the 
whole  history,  philosophy,  science,  and 
art  of  kissing.  As  the  subject  has 
never  been  very  logically  developed,  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  trial  of 
Brackett  promises,  at  this  stage  of  our 
story,  to  come  before  a  less  critical  tri- 
bunal. 

Brackett  set  himself  to  study  the 
road ;  the  moon  was  beginning  to  en- 
counter, from  time  to  time,  patches  of 
cloud  as  she  moved  across  the  sky. 
They  were  now  entering  the  wood,  and 
the  place  of  trial  and  execution  was 
not  far  away.  The  road  was  barely 
wide  enough  for  two  persons  to  ride 
abreast,  and  with  Western  care  to  avoid 
crowding,  a  space  of  about  ten  paces 
was  left  between  each  couple  of  riders. 
Brackett  drew  rein  on  his  horse,  and 
tried  his  movements.  Having  satisfied 
himself  on  this  point,  he  looked  care- 
fully for  some  opening  in  the  thick  un- 
dergrowth at  the  right,  the  side  on 
which  he  was  free.  They  crossed  a 
wood -road,  running  at  right  angles 
with  the  one  on  which  they  were  mov- 
ing; Brackett  gathered  up  his  reins 
and  felt  the  flanks  of  his  horse.  A 
prayer,  a  plunge,  and  he  dashed  into 
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up  a  little  ascent  at  a  round  gallop, 
and  flew  away. 

The  Regulators  came  down  to  the 
old  ford,  and  paused.  They  were  pru- 
dent horsemen,  and  most  of  them 
knew  that  the  place  had  been  long 
abandoned.  It  was  deep,  covered  with 
thin  ice,  and  muddy  at  the  bottom. 
They  were  incensed  at  the  escape,  and 
eager  to  follow ;  but  horseflesh  was  pre- 
cious and  not  to  be  rashly  risked.  They 
rode  off  at  a  gallop  towards  a  ford  half 
a  mile  up  the  stream. 

Dandy  Jim  sat  in  the  locust  grove 
and  meditated.  The  plot  had  ripened 
sooner  than  he  had  anticipated ;  that 
was  the  first  thing  to  trouble  him.  The 
next  was,  that  everybody  was  mad, 
and  "  de  Lor'  can 't  'spec'  dis  poor  nig- 
ger ter  teach  um.M 

Besides,  Dandy  did  not  understand 
all  the  machinery  of  Stevens,  and  his 
own  plans  were  totally  deranged.  He 
reasoned  that  he  could  only  get  him- 
self into  trouble.  "  Better  leave  it  ter 
Providence.    'Spec'  he  kin  manage.*' 

But  in  a  minute,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  Providence  had  managed  by  put- 
ting a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  facts 
into  his  possession.  His  conclusion  on 
this  was  brief,  and  to  the  point : 

"  Ole  Jim  got  ter  do  his  own  dooty, 
and  leave  de  res'  ter  de  Lor'." 

The  Regulators  had  been  gone  half 
an  hour  with  Brackett,  when  Dandy 
Jim  presented  himself  at  the  door  of 
the  house.  He  went  in  with  a  resolute 
and  determined  air,  as  if  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  brave  everything.  It 
was  so  different  from  his  wonted  man- 
ner that  nearly  everyone  was  surprised. 
Going  straight  into  the  room  where  the 
body  was  still  lying,  he  uncovered  the 
head  and  regarded  it  attentively  for  a 
few  minutes.    The  melancholy  which 


"  Massa  Johnson,  dis  am  bad,  mi'ty 
bad;  but  't  ain't  half  so  bad  as  yer 
tink.  Yer  tink  dat  am  Miss  Mary  lyin' 
dere.  A  father  orter  know  de  chile 
he  's  seed  ebery  day  ob  its  life.  Now, 
Massa  Johnson,  dat  body  's  no  more 
Mary  dan  mine  am." 

There  was  something  convincing  in 
the  negro's  earnestness ;  the  company 
were  electrified ;  all  rushed  to  see  the 
body  again ;  but  only  doubt  and  un- 
certainty prevailed.  The  face  had 
been  purposely  bruised  out  of  recog- 
nition.   The  minister  said  solemnly : 

"  Stand  *back,  my  friends.  I  believe 
this  poor  black  is  in  error ;  but  only 
the  father  and  mother  can  settle  that 
question.  The  mother  cannot  be  here 
to-day;  let  Mr.  Johnson  look  once 
more.  Here,  Mr.  Brent,  help  me  sup- 
port the  old  man  to  the  bedside." 

Dandy  Jim  went  on  now : 

"  'Pears  to  me  dat  ef  I  'd  seed  Lilly 
Jones  as  often  as  mos'  on  ye  white 
folks,  I  'd  know  de  difiuns  'tween  her 
and  Mary  Johnson.  Dey 's  like,  dat's 
truf ;  but  den  dey  *s  diffunt,  too.  But 
de  parson  am  right ;  let  Massa  John- 
son say  if  ole  Jim  tell  de  truf." 

The  old  man  regarded  the  body  ea- 
gerly ;  but  he  was  evidently  at  fault. 
Dandy  Jim  broke  in : 

"  Massa  Johnson,  am  dat  Miss  Ma- 
ry's har  ?  " 

The  old  man  lifted  the  tresses  of 
creamy  gold,  and  slid  them  over  his 
fingers  thoughtfully.  For  a  moment, 
he  seemed  to  struggle  with  a  new 
thought,  and  then  spoke  deliberately : 

"  No,  my  friends,  this  is  not  my 
child." 

He  stood  erect  now,  and  turning 
around,  walked  up  to  Dandy  Jim,  and, 
putting  his  arms  about  the  old  negro, 
sobbed  on  his  neck. 

"  Dis  won't  do.  Massa  Johnson.    Ye 
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told  what  he  knew,  and  what  he  sus- 
pected, with  as  much  celerity  as  his 
slow  tongue  and  the  amazed  brains  of 
his  auditors  would  permit.  He  used 
afterwards  to  say : 

"  Dey  was  so  done  confoundered 
dat  my  ole  tongue  couldn't  go  slow 
'nuff  for  um  to  keep  up  wid  me." 

But  once  in  possession  of  the  several 
facts  known  to  Jim,  rapid  Western 
thinking  and  acting  took  the  place  of 
amazement.  Horses  were  mounted, 
and  under  Jim's  advice  the  whole  par- 
ty set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  Regulators. 
Jim  had  his  reasons  for  this.  He  had 
seen  Stevens  among  the  Regulators, 
and  divined  that  the  adventurer  was 
anxious  to  make  sure  of  Brackett's  ex- 
ecution, and  for  that  purpose  had 
joined  them. 

"  De  debbil  will  oberreach  hisself  dis 
time,  sartin,"  he  muttered,  as  he  mount- 
ed a  horse,  and  led  the  company  on 
the  trail  of  the  Regulators.  He  knew 
the  whole  country  by  heart,  and  struck 
into  a  cross  road  which  took  them 
sooner  into  the  grove,  and  saved  them 
several  miles  of  travel. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THIS    IS    MY  REWARD. 

As  soon  as  the  excitement  of  his  es- 
cape was  over,  and  the  clamor  of  the 
pursuit  grew  faint  in  the  distance, 
Brackett  began  to  reflect  on  his  future 
course.  The  grove  was  full  of  wagon 
roads  used  by  the  farmers  on  the  prai- 
ries for  "hauling"  out  their  firewood 
and  fencing  materials.  These  tracks, 
all  more  or  less  obscure,  crossed  each 
other  in  every  direction,  and  only  a 
practical  woodsman  could  select  the 
principal  road  which  passed  through 
to  the  other  side  of  the  wood.    Brack- 


bushes,  losing  his  hat  in  the  darkness, 
and  being  often  nearly  dismounted  by 
striking  against  projecting  limbs,  he 
finally  reached  a  small  open  space. 
Pausing  to  survey  the  ground,  and  to 
find  some  path  leading  southward,  he 
discovered  a  cabin  standing  at  the  west 
end  of  the  cleared  space.  He  reasoned 
that  near  it  there  must  be  some  road 
leading  to  the  south,  and  rode  up  to 
the  hut. 

It  was  a  small,  square  log-cabin,  and 
had  been  built  a  few  years  before  by 
some  wood-choppers,  who  were  prepar- 
ing rails  and  fence  -  posts  for  Farmer 
Swinton.  It  had  one  small  door  and 
a  four-paned  window  in  the  side  front- 
ing the  cleared  ground.  The  black- 
smith noticed,  as  a  singular  circum- 
stance, that  the  door  was  firmly  closed 
by  a  chain,  and  what  woodmen  call  a 
handspike,  passed  across  from  one 
side  lintel  to  the  other.  It  could  be 
easily  opened  from-  without,  but  no  or- 
dinary mortal  could  beat  it  down  from 
within.  The  window  was  also  closed, 
by  a  board  placed  across  it  within  and 
fastened  in  the  same  mode  as  the  door. 
While  his  attention  was  for  a  moment 
arrested  by  this  singularly  careful 
method  of  closing  what  seemed  an 
abandoned  hut,  Brackett  was  startled 
by  a  low  moan. 

The  moan  was  repeated.  He  dis- 
mounted, secured  his  horse  to  a  small 
tree,  and  hastily  opened  the  door.  He 
was  startled  by  a  voice  which  could  be 
only  one  in  the  wide  world. 

"  So  you  are  come  back  to  torment 
me.  For  God's  sake,  leave  me  to  die 
in  peace ! " 

"Mary!" 

"  Who  calls  me  Mary  ?  " 

"  It  is  I,  John  Brackett,  come  to  save 
you." 
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It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  re- 
lieve the  dear  hands. 
"  You  are  cold,  are  you  not,  Mary  ?  " 
"  Almost  frozen,  and  so  weak.'* 

He  supported  her  to  the  door,  and 
they  stood  in  the  open  space,  with  the 
full  moonbeams  falling  around  them. 
She  was  shivering ;  he  had  lost  his  hat, 
and  his  face  was  scratched  and  bloody 
from  contact  with  bushes  and  branches. 
It  was  no  time  for  mere  sentiment,  but 
for  a  sentiment  supported  by  moral 
conviction  no  time  is  unseemly.  A 
great  light  was  breaking  on  Mary ;  a 
light  more  full  than  these  moonbeams, 
richer  and  warmer  than  the  summer 
noon. 

"  John,"  she  said  timidly,  "  tell  me 
one  thing  before  we  go  further.  I  owe 
you  my  life  to  -  day ;  let  me  know  my 
entire  debt  Did  you  not  save  my  life 
in  the  river  at  M ? " 

"  That  I  saved  your  life,  Mary,  I 
cannot  presume  to  say ;  but  I  took  you 
lifeless  from  the  stream.  Since  you 
ask  me,  I  cannot  deny  it" 

"  It  is  so  like  you,  John,  to  treat  this 
as  if  it  were  a  charge  from  which  you 
should  defend  yourself.  Can  you  par- 
don me  for  so  often  needing  your  help  ? 
And  how  shall  I  repay  all  this  ?  " 

"  One  smile  of  yours,  Mary,  would 
repay  me  for  more  than  I  have  done." 

"  I  can  scarcely  smile  to-night,  John. 
You  must  name  some  easier  mode  of 
cancelling  my  great  debt." 

The  low,  sweet,  almost  solemn  voice 
seemed  like  a  challenge  from  Truth's 
own  self  to  speak  truly ;  but  he  felt 
that  only  an  unmanly  man  could  take 
advantage  of  that  hour  to  prefer  a  suit. 
He  replied : 

"  Debt  it  is  not,  Mary ;  but  consider 
it  all  cancelled,  and  release  me  from 
the  painful  attitude  of  a  creditor." 

"  Since  it  will  best  please  you  so,  it 
is  cancelled   What  then  ?  " 

"  Let  us  go  to  your  father ;  we  lose 
time." 

11  No,  I  am  not  ready  to  go  yet ;  it  is 
a  time  for  utter  frankness." 

She  drew  from  her  neck  a  red  silk 
handkerchief,  and  went  on : 


"  I  found  this  about  my  neck  when  I 
awoke  from  that  terrible  swoon ;  I 
know  now  that  it  is  yours.  You  see  I 
have  kept  it  for  you  ;  now,  shall  I  have 
no  reward?" 

, "  This  is  not  ihe  time,  Mary,  to  make 
claims,  cancel  debts,  and  give  rewards. 
But  if  a  love  stronger  than  life  or  death 
might  honorably  plead  its  cause  here, 
1,  too,  might  call  it  the  hour  for  utter 
frankness." 

11  You  love  me,  then  ?  " 

There  seemed  only  inquiry  in  the 
tone,  but  it  was  earnest. 

"  Yes,  Mary,  I  love  you." 

She  laid  the  hand  he  had  just  freed 
in  his,  and  said  solemnly : 

"  And  this  is  my  reward." 

They  were  so  completely  engrossed 
in  this  settlement  of  their  life  question, 
that  they  had  not  noticed  the  approach- 
ing clatter  of  hoofs.  But  the  sounds 
now  grew  so  loud  as  to  command  their 
attention.  The  noise  came  from  op- 
posite directions,  as  of  two  parties  of 
horsemen  coming  towards  each  other 
at  a  full  gallop.  Brackett  and  Mary 
drew  back  a  little  to  the  side  of  the  hut ; 
they  had  hardly  done  so,  when  the 
foremost  rider  of  each  party  dashed 
into  the  open  space. 

They  were  Fred  Stevens  and  Dandy 
Jim.  The  former  saw  the  open  door 
of  the  hut,  Mary  and  Brackett  stand- 
ing close  beside  it,  but  did  not  seem  to 
see  Dandy  Jim.  Inflamed  with  pas- 
sion, he  reined  up  his  horse  within  a 
half  dozen  yards,  raised  his  rifle,  and 
vociferated : 

"  Mary  Johnson,  I  vowed  years  ago, 
that  you  should  be  mine  or  die.  Die ! " 

The  rifle  was  knocked  upward,  and 
exploded  in  the  air ;  Stevens  was  drag- 
ged from  his  own  horse  and  slung,  with 
his  face  downwards,  balancing  across 
the  horse  of  Dandy  Jim.  The  negro 
possesssed  himself  of  the  adventurer's 
hands,  saying  at  the  same  time : 

"  Hole  my  hoss,  Massa  Brackett ; 
I  'se  got  de  debbil  dis  time  for  sartin." 

The  two  companies  of  horsemen 
were  dashing  into  the  little  clearing. 

Dandy  Jim,  guiding  the  company 
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who  were  hurrying  to  save  Brackett, 
had  followed  a  wood  road  by  which  a 
considerable  distance  was  saved.  The 
Regulators,  pursuing  the  escaped  Brack- 
ett, had  taken  the  same  track,  and 
were  moving  towards  the  other  party. 
Stevens  was  ahead  in  the  pursuit,  in 
order  to  secure  and  hurry  Mary  away 
before  the  other  Regulators  came  up. 
One  party  was  pursuing  Brackett  to 
hang  him ;  the  other  was  riding  for  his 
life.  Stevens  was  pursuing  his  prize, 
content  for  the  present  to  leave  Brack- 
ett to  be  looked  after  by  the  Regula- 
tors. 

"  Massa  Winton,"  said  Dandy  Jim, 
"  dis  yere  am  de  debbil  you  orter  hang. 
I  'se  got  urn.'* 

"  Let  me  go,  you black  ras- 
cal, or  I  'U  have  you  hung.  Winton, 
unloose  me  from  this  nigger." 

The  response  of  Dandy  was  accom- 
panied by  a  smart  twitch  on  each  of 
the  arms  of  the  adventurer. 

"  Brack  raskill  am  'bout  played  out, 
Massa  Debbil.  Yer  must  n't  talk  ter 
gemman  dat  way,  no  how." 

Stevens  groaned. 

"  Who  is  this  man  ?  "  said  Brackett 
to  Mary. 

"  It  is  Bernard  Ross,"  and  she 
pressed  more  tightly  the  hand  now 
clasped  in  hers. 

Mutual  explanations  took  place. 
Stevens  was  taken  from  Dandy  Jim 
and  bound  to  a  tree.  He  heard  the 
statements  of  Johnson,  Brackett,  and 
Dandy  Jim,  and  saw  that  his  case  was 
hopeless.  He  spoke  with  cool  impu- 
dence : 

•'  Gentlemen,  my  game  is  up.  I  '11 
save  you  trouble ;  I  'm  bound  to  swing, 
and  want  it  over.  Three  years  ago,  I 
asked  the  hand  of  that  girl :  she  re- 
fused me.  I  took  advantage  of  an  ac- 
cident to  be  revenged ;  this  blacksmith 
saved  her.  I  keeled  him  over,  and 
took  the  credit  of  saving  her  life.  I 
asked  the  hand  again,  and  again  was 
refused.  I  felt  that  she  had  encour- 
aged and  then  jilted  me ;  I  resolved  on 
vengeance,  and  but  for  this nig- 
ger I  should  have  had  her  so  tightly  in 


my  clutch  that  neither  man  nor  angel 
could  have  got  her  from  me.  I  had 
relays  of  horses  and  true-blue  confede- 
rates to  take  her  to  a  safe  place.  I  had 
intended  to  make  the  first  stage  to- 
night ;  the  devil  and  this  nigger  have 
arranged  that  I  should  travel  another 
way.  Well,  swing  me  up  and  finish 
the  play." 

The  next  morning's  sun  saw  the 
body  of  a  man  swinging  stark  and  stiff 
from  a  tree  in  front  of  the  wood-chop- 
pers' cabin. 


CONCLUSION. 

It  is  the  custom  of  authors  to  dispose 
of  their  dramatis  personce.  Presum- 
ing that  our  readers  may  take  some 
interest  in  the  after  life  of  those  who 
figure  in  these  pages,  we  conform  to 
the  usage  of  the  craft. 

Our  first  and  chief  character  is  Bunt- 
ingville,  whom  we  found  a  little  one, 
struggling  for  life  on  the  prairie.  As  we 
close  these  pages,  the  "  Buntingville 
Gazette"  of  a  recent  date  lies  open 
before  us,  and  we  are  gratified  to  learn 
that  our  village  has  passed  safely 
through  all  the  perils  that  wait  on  the 
infancy  of  its  race,  and  has  entered 
into  the  rank  of  stout  Western  cities. 

The  prairies  around  Buntingville 
have  been  magically  awakened  into 
golden  productiveness  by  the  sound  of 
the  train  whistle,  and  all  that  the  early 
settler  saw  in  vision  has  been  realized 
by  the  beneficent  reign  of  King  Steam. 

Generous  and  manly  in  all  its  rival- 
ries, our  city  looks  so  complacently  on 
the  nominal  existence  of  the  competi- 
tors of  its  youth,  that  no  citizen  has 
stooped  to  report  to  the  makers  of  "the 
latest  and  best  maps  "  the  demise  of 
those  paper  rivals  mentioned  in  our 
first  chapter,  and  the  names  of  these 
dead  villages  are  still  printed,  in  larger 
type  than  is  appropriated  to  Bunting- 
ville. 

Brent  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  in 
i860 ;  those  who  knew  him  best  in  his 
last  years,  tell  us  that  the  sternness  of 
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his  character  softened  as  his  early  am- 
bitions declined,  and  that  gleams  of 
charity  and  gentleness  illumined  his 
nature  as  he  passed  down  into  silence. 

Farmer  Woods  has  never  been  heard 
from  by  his  family,  who  still  live  on 
the  Beech  Grove  farm,  which  has  be- 
come profitable  as  well  as  fruitful. 

Simpson  lived  in  the  West,  a  broken 
man,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Rebellion ;  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  one  of  the  first  Western  regiments, 
and  fell  at  the  battle  of  Willson's 
Creek. 

Johnson  and  his  wife  grow  old  on 
their  prairie  farm ;  their  happiest  days 
are  those  on  which  Mary  visits  them, 
bringing  another  Mary,  marvellously, 
the  old  people  think,  like  the  little  girl 
that  God  gave  them,  near  the  village 
of  M ,  in  the  good  State  of  Con- 
necticut. 

Old  Dandy  Jim  is  to  be  found  about 
a  cottage  and  garden  in  the  suburbs  of 
Buntingvilie,  nominally  the  property 
of  John  Brackett,  but,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  belonging  to  the  faithful 
old  negro.  He  has  grown  devout  with 
the  development  of  a  Christian  char- 
acter, and  sits  reverently  in  one  of  the 
village  churches  every  Sabbath  day. 

'Squire  Fence  sits  no  longer  in  the 
Legislature  of  his  State,  but  he  is  still 
proprietor  of  the  People's  Hotel.  Mrs. 
Fence  has  ceased  from  her  multiform 
labors  on  earth ;  and  a  letter  from  a 
friend  informs  the  author  that  the 
'Squire  has  run  himself  as  thin  as  a 
shad  searching  for  a  hired  girl. 

John  and  Mary  live  in  Buntingvilie. 


The  former  refused  Johnson's  offer  to 
enter  at  once  into  the  estate  and  busi- 
ness of  his  father-in-law ;  he,  however, 
accepted  a  loan  of  capital,  by  which 
he  became  the  proprietor  of  an  exten- 
sive manufactory  of  those  farming  im- 
plements which  are  principally  com- 
posed of  iron  and  steel.  When  he 
returns  to  his  cottage  at  night,  the  like- 
ness of  his  Mary  runs  to  him  at  the 
gate,  and  Mary  herself  comes  forward 
to  greet  him,  in  the  shadow  of  stately 
cottonwoods  that  surround  his  home. 

On  Sabbath  afternoons,  these  two 
often  visit  a  grave  in  the  village  church- 
yard. At  the  head  of  this  tomb  stands 
a  white  marble  slab,  which  bears  no 
name,  but  only  a  device  of  a  lily,  bro- 
ken and  bending  to  the  ground.  As 
they  clasp  hands  across  this  grave, 
Mary  often  says : 

"  If  girlish  frivolity  had  not  led  me 
to  encourage  Bernard  Ross,  she  had 
not  been  here." 

And  Brackett  responds : 

"  Not  so,  Mary.  If  I  had  done  my 
whole  duty  by  William  Simpson,  she 
had  not  been  here." 

But  impartial  Truth  bears  witness: 
44  Deal  tenderly  with  her,  harshly  as  ye 
will  with  yourselves,  but  teach  your 
children  that  out  of  her  own  fatal  er- 
ror came  forth  the  Fate  that  crushed 
Lilly  Jones." 

We  bow  our  heads,  and  are  grateful 
for  Christian  faith,  which  permits  us  to 
trust  that  she  who  lost  her  way  in  this 
world  found  infallible  guidance  in  the 
Beautiful  Land. 

I).  H.  Wheeler. 
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THE  NATURAL  AND  THE  SUPERNATURAL. 


THE  laws  of  nature,  which  are  by 
many  erroneously  considered 
self  -  operative  entities,  are  simply  the 
names  of  methods  of  working.  The 
vitalizing  forces  themselves  are  hidden 
behind  an  impenetrable  veil  of  myste- 
ry. Of  the  certain  existence  of  secret 
somethings  wholly  distinct  from  the 
particles  of  matter  wrapped  up  within 
the  folds  of  germs  or  within  the  faces 
of  crystals,  we  have  palpable  proofs  in 
phenomena;  but  the  most  searching 
scientific  analysis  has  never  yet  lifted 
or  rent  the  veil.  We  think  we  account 
by  gravity  for  the  rush  of  the  avalanche 
and  the  tides  of  the  sea.  Hydrogen 
and  oxygen  embrace  with  a  kiss  of  fire, 
and  we  call  it  chemical  affinity.  Frost 
utters  some  potent  spell  over  the  par- 
ticles of  a  water  drop,  and  they  fall 
into  line  and  effect  symmetrical  com- 
binations with  the  precision  of  drilled 
infantry;  and  we  flatter  ourselves  we 
have  solved  the  riddle  when  we  christ- 
en it  crystallization.  Kernels  of  wheat 
that  were  taken  from  the  hand  of  an 
Egyptian  mummy,  where  they  had 
lain  through  the  long  roll  of  three 
thousand  years,  seemingly  dead,  when 
dropped  into  the  earth  were  found  filled 
with  skilled  alchemists,  who,  in  un- 
known proportions  and  by  unknown 
processes,  compounded  in  their  cruci- 
bles ingredients  of  dew,  air,  soil,  and 
sunlight.  That  there  should  have  been 
power  left  to  produce  vegetable  cell  - 
growth  after  this  death  -  like  sleep  of 
thirty  centuries,  we  may  well  pronounce 
a  marvel ;  but  what  that  was  which 
slept  and  in  its  waking  goldened  the 
fields  with   grain,   again   is  a  marvel 
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butterfly,  the  other  into  a  bounding 
tiger.  Why,  none  can  tell.  In  some 
of  the  ant  -  villages,  each  cone,  so  co- 
lossal as  to  be  mistaken  ior  a  human 
habitation,  constitutes  a  separate  king- 
dom with  class  distinctions  as  marked 
as  among  the  monarchies  of  Europe. 
The  royal  pair  are  surrounded  by  a 
retinue  of  attendants  occupying  ad- 
joining apartments,  and  their  offspring 
are  cared  for  by  professional  nurses. 
Of  the  common  tribe,  some  are  adept 
artizans,  others  make  their  specialty 
the  march  and  the  battle  -  field.  Fre- 
quentiy,  in  their  predatory  excursions, 
they  attack  weaker  tribes  that  they  may 
carry  home  their  eggs  and  hatch  them 
into  serfs.  Once  upon  the  war-path, 
commissioned  officers  appear  and  take 
their  stations  along  the  line.  Advance 
engineer  corps  bridge  or  tunnel  streams 
that  obstruct  their  march.  Now  and 
then,  at  given  signals,  the  wings  of 
this  immense  army  noiselessly  steal 
about  their  unsuspecting  prey.  A  few 
frantic  leaps  and  cries  of  pain,  and 
here  and  there  a  skeleton  lies  whiten- 
ing in  the  sun.  Nautili  reef  canvas 
and  drop  anchor  in  times  of  storm ; 
spiders  use  their  legs  for  yard  -  sticks, 
and  explore  lake  -bottoms  with  diving 
bells.  Every  morning  bees  ask  their 
next  neighbors,  by  touch  of  antennae, 
if  the  queen  is  safe  within,  before  they 
start  out  on  their  honey  hunts.  Beavers 
select  the  most  eligible  sites  for  dams, 
and  prompdy  answer  the  alarm -beats 
of  their  sentinels.  Here  are  exhibits 
of  a  wisdom  absolutely  perfect  in  pre- 
scribed spheres,  existing  prior  to  expe- 
rience, and  independent  of  the  aids  of 
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are  among  the  subtlest  of  die  secrets 
that  hide  behind  the  manifestations  of 
the  outer  world.  Philosophy  has  long 
sought  for  them,  but  baffled  and  blind- 
ed it  now  stands  with  uncovered  head 
in  the  presence  of  their  .phenomenal 
glory.  We  indeed  meet  mystery  in 
the  very  instrument  we  use  for  the 
search,  in  that  introvertive  power,  self- 
consciousness,  that  ego  seemingly  sit- 
ting apart,  recognizing  and  judging 
thought-processes,  even  attempting  an 
analysis  of  itself. 

To  the  ancients,  nature  seemed  a 
chaos  of  conflicting  forces.  Their  my- 
thologies bear  traces  of  the  perplexity 
and  awe  with  which  they  witnessed  her 
phenomena.  Knowing  comparatively 
nothing  of  the  systematic  precision  of 
her  laws,  possessed  of  an  intuitive  re- 
ligious belief,  and  daily  experiencing 
that  each  man's  body  is  in  subjection 
to  a  distinct  intelligence,  with  whose 
individuality  it  can  by  no  intimacy 
ever  become  merged,  they  readily  rea- 
soned that  every  outside  object  was 
but  the  incarnation  of  some  divinity. 
Hence,  to  the  Scandinavians,  rivers, 
rocks,  and  soil  were  the  blood,  bones, 
and  muscles  of  Imer.  The  Giants,  the 
Cyclops,  and  the  Titans  were  the  three 
classes  of  deities  into  which  the  Greeks 
divided  the  elemental  forces.  Rivers 
and  fountains  were  considered  active 
personalities,  and  worshipped  as  di- 
vine. iEschylus,  in  one  of  his  trage- 
dies, introduces  the  fountains  as  pity- 
ing the  chained  Prometheus  and  com- 
plaining of  Jove's  tyranny.  We  to- 
day may  call  this  only  fine  poetic 
personification.  It  was  once  believed 
in  as  stern  realism.  Enceladus  was 
the  fire-god  of  the  hills ;  the  rock  and 
the  whirlpool  in  the  Straits  of  Messina 
were  rapacious  sea  monsters;  king- 
fishers were  the  winged  spirits  of  Ceyx 
and  Halcyone,  whose  presence  calmed 
the  tempest ;  Iris  was  embodied  in  the 
rainbow,  and  when  the  sky  was  lit  with 
her  bent  beauty  she  was  on  an  errand 
of  peace  to  the  dying  to  break  the  flesh 
fetters  of  the  soul.  While  they  thus 
believed  in  the  incarnation  of  deities 


in  die  different  objects  of  nature,  they 
entertained  a  kindred,  though  conflict- 
ing, notion  that  these  objects  were  sim- 
ply kingdoms  subject  to  their  control. 
Nereus  and  his  fifty  beautiful  nymph 
children  lived  in  crystal  sea -palaces, 
and  were  governmental  ministers  to 
Neptune.  Not  a  condition,  not  a 
change  in  the  world  of  the  senses,  not 
a  mental  phantasm,  branch  of  indus- 
try, '  past  event,  dreaded  retribution, 
nor  unfulfilled  desire,  but  was  believed, 
if  enveloped  in  mystery,  to  be  in  the 
immediate  presence  and  subject  to  the 
direct  control  of  the  gods.  Indeed,  in 
that  early  time,  the  Divine  influence 
was  judged  by  mankind  to  be  as  po- 
tent and  pervasive  as  the  light  and  the 
air.  The  top  of  Olympus  disappeared 
above  the  clouds,  and  in  consequence 
was  considered  the  place  where  Jupi- 
ter held  court.  The  Styx,  a  river  in 
Arcadia,  from  being  impregnated  with 
fatal  poisons  and  suddenly  sinking 
from  sight,  was  supposed  to  roll  through 
the  dominions  of  Pluto,  its  black  cur- 
rent forming,  between  this  and  the 
other  life,  a  barrier,  impassable  except 
to  Charon  the  boatman,  and  departed 
souls  who  could  pay  the  fare  of  the 
ferry.  The  Garden  of  the  Hesperides, 
the  Elysium  of  the  Greek  fancy,  where 
the  golden  apples  grew,  lay  just  be- 
yond the  line  of  the  horizon,  because 
that  then  constituted  the  boundary  of 
the  known. 

A  vital  change  has  since  marked 
man's  interpretations  of  nature.  Sci- 
ence now  boldly  analyses  what  was 
once  worshipped  as  divine.  An  insa- 
tiable curiosity  now  pries  into  secrets 
which  long  escaped  examination 
through  an  undue  religious  awe.  For- 
ces that  were  supposed  to  be  in  chaotic 
conflict,  have  been  found  correlated, 
working  by  fixed  methods,  and  perfect- 
ing different  parts  of  a  single  plan.  In 
short,  the  vagaries  of  a  superstitious 
fancy  have  happily  given  place  to  the 
more  careful  discriminations  of  an  in- 
formed reason.  Astronomers  have 
catalogued  the  stars,  foretold  eclipses, 
weighed  planets  and  suns,  thrown  a 
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measuring  line  about  the  rings  of  Sat- 
urn, disentangled  with  their  telescopes 
the  light  of  nebulae,  computed  the  dis- 
tances, and,  with  the  aid  of  the  lately 
invented  spectroscope,  even  the  rates 
of  speed,  of  some  of  the  fixed  stars. 
Comparative  anatomists  have  arrived 
at  such  extensive  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  that  govern  in  the 
structure  of  animal  organisms,  that 
from  single  bones  they  can  determine 
the  species,  general  structure,  habits, 
and  homes  of  those  of  which  they  once 
formed  part.  Chemists,  by  retort  and 
crucible,  have  unmasked  the  elements 
and  discovered  the  conditions  that 
unfetter  their  forces.  Geologists  have 
so  diligently  studied  the  leaves  of  the 
stone  record  turned  by  the  fingers  of 
earthquakes,  that  they  have  carried  the 
torch  of  knowledge  beyond  the  drift, 
past  the  mammal,  the  reptile,  and  the 
fish,  back  of  the  forests  of  fern,  back 
even  of  the  birth  of  continents,  the 
break  of  day,  or  the  breath  of  life. 

There  is  something  imposing  in  the 
aggressive  spirit  of  the  present.  There 
is  a  dash,  a  boldness,  a  persistency  in 
investigation,  never  before  known.  In- 
tricacies and  perils  act  as  incentives. 
Every  field  of  thought  is  undergoing 
systematic  research.  Every  day  un- 
covers some  secret.  The  sun,  despite 
its  blinding  splendor,  has  been  forced 
to  furnish  photographs  of  itself  and 
submit  to  a  chemical  analysis  of  its 
atmosphere.  The  dangerous  ice-fields 
of  the  North  seem  irresistible  charms 
thrown  about  the  Open  Polar  Sea.  Al- 
ready intrepid  explorers  have  caught 
the  gleam  of  its  waves,  and  heard 
them  beat  upon  its  frozen  shore. 

Two  threatening  evils  are,  however, 
beginning  to  appear  in  the  midst  of 
this  universal  quickening  of  the  intel- 
lect which  has  resulted  from  such  eager 


By  a  careful  analysis  and  classification 
of  phenomena,  we  have  not  only  dis- 
covered that  natural  forces  work  by 
fixed  laws,  but  have  determined  in 
great  measure  what  those  laws  are ; 
and  to  utilize  this  knowledge  has  be- 
come the  master  purpose  of  modern 
thought.  This  passion  has  indeed 
grown  so  intense  that  the  ideal  world 
has  been  rapidly  lapsing  into  neglect. 
We  may  rightly  glory  in  our  steam- 
ships, railroads,  telegraphs,  and  print- 
ing presses.  To  flash  an  idea  through 
three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  cable, 
to  transport  passengers  by  steam  car- 
riages from  New  York  to  San  Francis- 
co in  a  week,  to  tunnel  the  Alps,  to 
link  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea 
by  a  ship  canal,  thus  bringing  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  to  the  very  doors 
of  civilized  life,  are  no  mean  triumphs 
of  the  mind.  We  would  not  decry 
their  importance;  but  they  will  be  cost- 
ly triumphs  if,  through  their  influence, 
the  Earth  comes  to  be  viewed  merely 
as  a  magazine  of  physical  comforts,  its 
mountains  to  be  valued  only  for  their 
gold-bearing  quartz,  and  its  prairies 
for  their  fields  of  standing  corn.  It 
was  designed  for  something  higher  than 
to  serve  simply  as  man's  workshop 
or  his  dining-hall.  There  are  in  nature 
subtiler  secrets  than  those  solved  by 
experiments  in  physical  science,  whose 
unveiling  will  demand  and  develop 
grander  powers,  and  render  a  much 
more  exalted  service  to  mankind. 

The  decline  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment is  the  second  evil  which  has 
threatened  to  result  from  this  increase 
of  knowledge.  Many  of  the  divinities 
of  the  ancient  mythology  have  been 
found  but  vague  personifications  of 
mysteries  which  have  since  ytelded  to 
scientific  analysis.  The  discovery  that 
the  forces  in   nature  are  conditional, 
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in  mathematical  astronomy,  seizing 
upon  the  suggestions  of  Sir  William 
Herschel,  propounded  in  the  interests 
of  atheism  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Nebular  Hypothesis.  In  this  he  claims 
it  possible  that  the  worlds  originated 
in  a  vastly  diffused  homogeneous  fire  - 
mist ;  that  some  of  its  particles,  cooling 
and  condensing  sooner  than  others, 
began  to  attract  the  lighter  ones,  which, 
deviating  from  a  straight  course  be- 
cause of  resistance  they  encountered 
from  each  other,  were  thrown  into  a 
spiral  motion  which  was  finally  com- 
municated to  the  entire  mass;  that 
from  this  mass  rings  were  successively 
disengaged  and  condensed  about  nu- 
clei into  suns,  from  which  rings  were 
broken  and  condensed  into  planets, 
and  from  these  planets,  which  were 
suns,  until  by  irradiation  their  flame  - 
billows  were  cooled  and  crusted  over 
with  continents  and  seas,  rings  were 
again  broken  and  condensed  into 
moons.  Darwin,  Spencer,  and  their 
many  retainers,  assert  that  out  from 
this  dead  matter,  thus  separated,  solid- 
ified, and  grouped  into  systems,  there 
have  been  evolved  by  the  operation 
of  natural  laws  through  successive 
grades  of  progression  all  the  multi- 
form manifestations  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life, — tracing  human  genealogy 
back  to  infusoria,  which  some  claim  to 
be  the  spontaneous  product  of  chemi- 
cal action.  Though  'Darwin  never 
took  this  last  step,  others  less  cautious, 
led  by  his  logic  to  the  brink  of  the 
precipice,  have  with  swimming  brains 
plunged  headlong.  Herbert  Spencer, 
in  his  "First  Principles,"  expressly 
states:  "  Those  modes  of  the  unknow- 
able which  we  call  motion,  light,  heat, 
and  chemical  affinity,  are  alike  trans- 
formable into  each  other  and  into 
those  which  we  distinguish  as  sensa- 
tion, emotion,  and  thought,  solar  heat 
being  the  final  source  of  the  force  man- 
ifested by  society."  Tyndall  and 
Helmholz  claim  mat  light,  heat,  and 
electricity  are  but  different  motions  of 
matter,  mutually  convertible,  and  that 
inasmuch  as  nothing  is  without  some 


one  of  them,  every  object  we  see  or 
handle  is  a  unique  universe  of  infini- 
tesimal worlds  whirling  in  microscopic 
orbits.  Compte,  Maudsley,  Fourier, 
Bain,  and  Huxley  carry  materialism  to 
its  extreme  limit,  asserting  that  appe- 
tites and  passions  are  but  attractions 
akin  to  an  acid  for  an  alkali,  that  even 
actions  of  will  are  but  chemical  chan- 
ges necessarily  accompanying  a  partic- 
ular organization  of  nervous  matter. 
Professor  Huxley,  though  repudiating 
any  sympathy  with  Compte  and  the 
Positive  Philosophy,  in  an  article  which 
attracted  considerable  attention  in  sci- 
entific circles  one  or  two  years  ago, 
held  that  protoplasm,  consisting  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitro- 
gen, in  complex  chemical  union,  is  the 
very  matter  and  basis  of  all  life. 

The  speculations  of  these  men,  pro- 
fessedly founded  upon  established  facts 
in  science,  have  proved  of  powerful  fas- 
cination. Some  of  them  have  even 
secured  the  warm  advocacy  of  many 
of  the  most  earnest  thinkers  of  the 
times.  Indeed,  so  wide-spread  has  their 
influence  become,  that  Christian  apol- 
ogists in  alarm  have  frequently  resort- 
ed to  forced  reconciliations  of  their 
alleged  facts  with  Mosaic  cosmogony ; 
and  though  they  are  now  receiving 
death  -  thrusts,  unless  we  are  on  our 
watch,  so  manifest  is  the  present  ten- 
dency to  materialism,  their  place  will 
be  supplied  with  a  second,  and  per- 
haps a  more  numerous,  progeny  of 
evil. 

Doctor  Patterson,  in  his  able  compi- 
lation from  original  and  reliable  sourc- 
es, has  astonished  everyone  who  has 
not  kept  pace  with  recent  researches 
in  science,  at  the  exposures  as  fallacies 
of  what  have  long  been  accredited  as 
facts,  and  the  easy  credence  given  to 
vital  inferences  and  most  elaborate 
theories  built  upon  them,  which  are 
now  shown  to  have  been  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  every  known  principle  of 
physics.  By  the  correlation  of  forces, 
the  possibility  of  matter  originating  its 
own  motion,  or  even  of  perpetuating 
one  already  given  it,  has  been  corn- 
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pletely  exploded  ;  the  spectroscope,  in 
its  examination  of  hundreds  of  nebulae, 
has  indeed  found  many  of  them  to  be, 
what  their  name  purports,  thin  banks 
of  nebulous  matter,  but  without  excep- 
tion heterogeneous  in  their  nature, 
while  at  the  same  time  not  sufficiently 
so  to  render  them  fit  building  material 
for  any  such  worlds  as  at  present  exist; 
the  laws  of  chemical  change  have  been 
found  to  wholly  preclude  an  igneous 
origin  of  the  universe  or  of  any  globe 
in  it ;  and  the  often  -  quoted  computa- 
tions of  La  Place  have,  on  careful  ex- 
amination, proved  tissues  of  gross  error. 
But  aside  from  all  these  startling 
facts  which  advanced  science  is  bring- 
ing to  light,  Doctor  Bushnell,  in  a  re- 
cent article,  forcibly  claims  that  com- 
mon sense  itself  has  been  outraged  by 
the  theory  that  the  present  system  of 
progression  extends  back  in  an  unbro- 
ken series  infinitely.  However  slow 
the  advancement,  perfection  must  have 
been  reached  numberless  times  ere 
this,  for  eternity,  though  past,  is  no  less 
an  endless  duration,  and  what  finite 
ideal  could  still  be  unfulfilled  if  toward 
it  an  infinite  number  of  approaches 
have  already  been  made  ?  Here  and 
there  a  thinker,  apparently  foreseeing 
this  dilemma,  has  taken  refuge  behind 
the  assertion  that  nature,  by  some  law 
of  its  own,  runs  in  cycles,  returning 
into  itself  by  as  many  relapses  as  it 
makes  advances,  claiming  that  the  sun 
is  even  now  cooling,  and  the  return  to 
chaos  already  begun.  But  this  is  no 
real  progress.  It  is  simply  the  monot- 
onous vibrations  of  a  pendulum.  Hum- 
boldt in  his  "  Cosmos,"  and  Spencer 
in  his  "  First  Principles,"  advocate  this 
view,  but  the  vast  majority  of  the  phi- 
losophers of  this  school  stoutiy  deny 
any    retrogression.      Emerson,    their 


Thus,  while  the  ancients  believed 
that  everything  was  God,  modern  ma- 
terialists are  seeking  to  exclude  God 
from  everything.  There  is  a  golden 
mean  of  belief  between  the  poetic  pan- 
theism of  the  past  and  this  bald  mate- 
rialism of  to-day.  The  overshadowing 
presence  of  mystery  gave  birth  to  the 
one;  the  partial  solution  of  it,  the 
other.  A  more  thorough  investigation 
will  exhibit  alike  the  weakness  and  the 
strengdi  of  both.  What  lies  back  of 
motion,  chemical  affinity,  crystalliza- 
tion, organic  life,  brute  instinct,  and  the 
human  mind,  is  seemingly  shrouded  in 
impenetrable  mystery.  That  phenom- 
ena are  synonymous  with  God,  science 
has  proved  to  be  the  mere  puerility  of  a 
superstitious  ignorance;  that  there  is 
no  God  behind  phenomena,  science  is, 
with  equal  emphasis,  proving  to  be  but 
the  proud  presumption  of  an  imperfect 
knowledge. 

Buckle,  in  his  "  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion in  England,"  a  work  of  exhaust- 
ive research  and  bold,  inductive  reas- 
oning, champions  what  is  now  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  the  fallacies  that 
have  sprung  from  this  naturalistic  ten- 
dency of  modern  thought.  Natural 
phenomena  have  been  discovered,  as 
we  have  remarked,  to  be  the  effects  of 
conditional  forces  working  by  fixed 
methods.  Buckle  attempts,  and  with 
a  show  of  success,  to  reduce  all  social 
phenomena  to  a  like  perfect  regularly, 
in  proof  that  human  history  is  subject 
to  laws  as  immutable,  irresistible,  and 
comprehensive  as  those  which  control 
in  the  revolutions  of  planets,  the  crys- 
tallization of  salts,  or  the  growth  of 
trees;  that  mind  and  matter,  being 
each  under  the  absolute  control  of  a 
separate  code  of  exact  laws,  produce 
when  brought  into  collision  reciprocal 
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Our  limited  space  will  allow  but  the 
most  cursory  glance  at  some  of  his 
statements. 

Men  multiply  most  rapidly,  he 
claims,  in  those  countries  where  nature 
furnishes  food  in  greatest  abundance 
in  return  for  the  least  toil.  This  cheap 
living,  followed  by  this  overstock  in 
the  labor  market,  rendering  work  very- 
productive  and  wages  very  low,  leads 
inevitably  to  an  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth.  The  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, thus  kept  hopelessly  poor  and  ig- 
norant, become  the  hereditary  burden- 
bearers  of  capitalists  whom  their 
productive  industry  has  made  incalcu- 
lably rich.  Here  civilizations*  must 
first  take  rise,  and  governments  must 
become  uniformly  despotic.  The  Brah- 
mins, the  Pharaohs,  and  the  Incas,  are 
instanced  as  at  once  the  oldest  and  the 
most  absolute  of  the  world's  dynasties. 
India  has  her  rice  fields,  Egypt  her 
date  palms,  and  Peru  her  Indian  corn. 
These  products  have,  from  the  remot- 
est antiquity,  constituted  the  national 
food  ;  they  are  indigenous  to  the  soil, 
abound  in  nutriment,  and,  under  the 
joint  action  of  the  excessive  heat  and 
moisture  common  to  those  lands,  re- 
turn a  fabulous  yield.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  eastern  portions  of  North 
America  are  far  better  watered  than 
the  western,  while  the  western  are 
much  warmer.  Moisture  and  heat  be- 
ing thus  widely  separated,  nature  is 
less  bountiful,  and  in  consequence  only 
wild  tribes  of  Indians  roamed  through 
her  forests  at  the  time  that  poweiful 
and  populous  civilizations  flourished  in 
southern  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
There  are  still  extant  ruins  of  royal 
palaces  that  unquestionably  point  to 
dense  multitudes,  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth,  and  most  despotic  forms  of 
government,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workmen  being  employed  for  entire 
generations  upon  the  walls  of  a  single 
edifice.  In  Brazil,  an  excess  of  vege- 
tation has  worked  results  similar  to 
those  caused  by  its  deficiency  else- 
where. Covered  with  the  network  of 
the  noblest  rivers,  heated  by  a  tropical 


sun,  and  swept  by  eastern  trade  winds, 
that  sup  up  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
only  to  shower  them  down  again  when 
chilled  by  the  lofty  mountain  ranges  on 
the  west,  its  plant,  insect,  and  brute 
life  exists  in  such  wild  profusion  that 
all  hope  of  human  subjugation  and 
tillage  is  forever  precluded.  Though 
it  is  twelve  times  the  size  of  France, 
and  its  coast  studded  with  the  finest 
natural  harbors  in  the  world,  no  ruins 
have  ever  yet  been  found  within  it  of 
former  civilizations,  and  its  scattered 
people  can  boast  of  none  to  -  day.  He 
further  claims  that  in  tropical  and  vol- 
canic countries,  literatures  and  religions 
owe  their  distinguishing  characteristics 
to  irresistible  influences  that  there  ema- 
nate from  the  sublime  and  threatening 
aspects  of  nature,  the  imagination  in- 
evitably tyrannizing  over  every  other 
mental  faculty.  The  Italians  and  the 
Spaniards,  for  example,  have  enthusi- 
astically and  successfully  cultivated 
poetry  and  painting,  while  with  them 
the  study  of  the  sciences  has  percepti- 
bly languished.  The  books  of  India, 
written  on  whatever  theme  and  with 
whatever  intent,  have,  with  but  rare 
exceptions,  been  expressed  in  meta- 
phor and  in  rhythm.  The  Hindoo 
histories  are  filled  with  the  wildest  fan- 
cies, millions  of  years  being  soberly 
claimed  for  the  lifetime  of  some  of 
their  early  kings,  and  thousands  of 
millions  of  years  for  their  code  of  laws, 
the  Institutes  of  Menu.  The  forms  of 
their  temples  and  the  character  of  their 
gods  witness  to  the  terrible  concep- 
tions that  throng  their  thoughts  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mysterious  physical 
forces  which,  with  titanic  strength, 
ruthlessly  smite  down  at  once  their 
homes  and  their  hopes.  Siva,  one  of 
the  Hindoo  triad,  is  a  hideous,  three  - 
eyed,  mad  monster,  girdled  with  snakes, 
wearing  a  necklace  of  human  bones, 
and  clothed  with  the  fierce  tiger's  skin, 
while  over  his  shoulder  rears  the  head 
of  the  deadly  cobra  -de  -  capello.  The 
description  of  his  wife  Doorga  is  a  still 
more  frightful  fancy,  evidently  the 
joint  work  of  dread  and  wonder.    In 
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Egypt,  Mexico,  and  Peru,  as  far  as 
known,  kindred  religious  beliefs  were 
entertained.  But  in  Greece,  where 
nature  was  less  dominant  and  destruc- 
tive, much  milder  ideas  of  the  super- 
natural prevailed;  the  gods  were 
clothed  with  forms,  feelings,  and  forces, 
mainly  human.  That  the  present 
strongholds  of  the  Roman  Hierarchy 
are  in  volcanic  countries,  is  accounted 
for  on  the  same  hypothesis. 

It  is  confidendy  asserted  that  these 
influences  of  nature  upon  nations,  thus 
peculiarly  circumstanced,  are  insur- 
mountable; that  these  mischievous  ine- 
qualities in  property,  so  replete  with 
despotism,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent ; 
and  that  the  wildest  and  most  ruinous 
superstitions  must  forever  curso  the  re- 
ligious thinking  of  those  whose  imagi- 
nations are  thus,  by  impending  perils, 
incessantly  kept  at  fever  heat.  In 
countries,  however,  where  the  climate 
is  mainly  temperate,  where  food  and 
shelter  are  secured  at  greater  expense, 
and  the  aspects  of  nature  are  less  im- 
posing, the  population  is  proportion- 
ately diminished,  property  is  more 
widely  distributed,  and  there  is  less  of 
the  spirit  of  caste.  The  prerogatives 
of  rulers  are  hedged  in  by  constitution- 
al guarantees,  and  the  imagination  is 
no  longer  left  to  tyrannize  over  the 
reason.  The  Earth  and  its  inhabitants 
are  matters  of  scientific  inquiry,  and 
prevailing  religious  beliefs  are  founded 
on  broader  and  calmer  thought.  The 
scales  thus  turned,  nature  subordinated 
to  man  rather  than  man  to  nature,  we 
should  naturally  conclude  that  here 
surely  human  will  becomes  the  arbiter 
of  human  destiny ;  but  it  is  boldly 
claimed  that  a  careful  study  of  statis- 
tics inevitably  leads  to  a  direcdy  oppo- 
site conclusion.  By  generalizing  count- 
Jess  observations  extending  over  coun- 
tries in  different  grades  of  civilization, 
with  different  opinions,  morals,  and 
habits  of  life,  a  remarkable  regularity 
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to  immutable  laws;  they,  when  freed, 
from  the  tyranny  of  nature,  implicitly 
obeying  internal,  spiritual  enactments, 
developing  according  to  the  condition 
of  their  own  organism.  Crimes  of  ev- 
er)' sort,  even  those  apparently  most 
arbitrary,  are  professedly  found,  from 
the  reports  of  governmental  officials, 
to  be  as  uniform  as  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  ocean  tides.  Schools  of  philosophy, 
operations  in  trade,  solemnizations  of 
marriage,  even  aberrations  of  memory, 
are  claimed  to  be  marked  by  the  same 
necessary  and  inevitable  system.  In- 
deed, none  of  the  actions  of  men  are 
believed  ever  to  be  inconsistent,  how- 
ever capricious  in  appearance,  but 
rather  to  constitute  parts  of  a  vast 
scheme  of  universal  order.  The  pro- 
gress of  inquiry  is  becoming  so  rapid 
and  earnest  in  this  direction  that  a 
confident  expectation  is  expressed  that 
before  another  century  the  chain  of 
evidence  for  this  belief  will  become 
complete,  and  it  will  be  as  rare  to  find 
a  historian  who  denies  this  undeviating 
regularity  in  the  mental  world  as  it 
now  is  to  find  a  philosopher  who  denies 
it  in  the  physical.  Such  is  the  doctrine 
of  averages  which  Buckle  has  ran- 
sacked the  libraries  of  every  language 
to  prove,  and  on  which  through  two 
ponderous  volumes  he  has  lavished  a 
most  brilliant  rhetoric.  To  reduce  his- 
tory thus  to  a  science  is,  beyond  mis- 
take, one  of  the  manifest  tendencies 
of  the  times,  growing  out  of  the  won- 
derful success  that  has  attended  inves- 
tigations in  natural  phenomena.  This 
new  method  of  research,  studying  man- 
kind en  masse,  tabulating  human  ac- 
tions into  certain  averages,  is  no  doubt 
destined  to  afford  invaluable  help  in 
the  solution  of  many  a  puzzling  prob- 
lem of  life  ;  but  its  advocates,  instead 
of  modesdy  regarding  the  results  thus 
far  reached  as  partial  and  imperfect 
views  of  truth,  pronounce  without  hes- 
itancy as  unscientific  and  consequent- 
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classify  human  actions  as  either  virtu- 
ous or  vicious,  which  is  frequently  done 
in  the  pages  of  Buckle,  their  reasoning 
requires  no  refutation,  for  moral  ac- 
countability can  never  be  predicated 
of  machines.  Only  their  second  con- 
clusion need,  therefore,  engage  our 
present  attention. 

Granting  that  modern  science  has 
successfully  proved  that  the  forces  that 
produce  intellectual  as  well  as  physi- 
cal phenomena  are  strictly  conditional, 
working  by  unalterably  fixed  methods, 
does  it  necessarily  follow  that  the  ef- 
fects of  prayer  are  simply  retroactive, 
that  its  practice  is  but  the  fruit  of  su- 
perstitious ignorance,  destined  with  it, 
sooner  or  later,  to  disappear  ?  Doctor 
Bushnell,  ably  following  out  the  sug- 
gestions of  another,  helps  us  to  an  in- 
telligent negative  answer.  Although 
the  arguments,  popularized  by  him, 
were  destined  solely  to  remove  objec- 
tions urged  by  physicists,  this  new 
doctrine  not  yet  having  passed  into 
print,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  they 
are  not  equally  fatal  to  objections  that 
grow  out  of  Buckle's  theory  of  thought. 
Both  are  based  on  the  common  error 
of  confounding  the  $j#fcmatural  with 
the  contra-  natural.  The  human  will 
being  unconditioned  in  its  action,  is 
rightly  considered  supernatural,  though 
it  is  wholly  incapable  of  destroying  a 
single  one  of  nature's  forces,  or  of  ab- 
rogating a  single  law.  For  instance,  I 
lift  a  book.  I  have  not  destroyed  the 
force  of  gravity  by  the  act.  The  book 
still  has  weight ;  I  have  simply  over- 
come that  force  by  a  superior  one. 
How  the  will,  through  the  nerves,  con- 
tracts the  muscles,  no  one  can  tell; 
but  that  it  does,  all  agree.  God  once 
willed  that  an  axe  should  float  upon  the 
water.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  he  destroyed  the  weight  of  that 
axe.  It  may  s  ill  have  been  heavier 
than  the  water,  as  the  book  is  still 
heavier  than  the  air.  The  force  of  his 
will,  for  the  time  being,  may  simply 
have  overmastered  the  force  of  gravity, 
not  destroyed  it  Take  another  view 
of  the  subject    God  has  imparted  to 


matter,  as  has  been  remarked,  certain 
elemental  forces,  that  remain  inopera- 
tive until  certain  fixed  conditions  are 
fulfilled.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  match. 
There  is  here  imprisoned  a  devouring 
fire  -  monster.  By  a  single  troke  I 
comply  with  the  conditions  that  unfet- 
ter it,  and  it  bursts  into  flame.  Yhat 
force,  once  freed,  will,  if  the  conditions 
of  its  actions  continue  to  be  complied 
with,  finally  consume  continents  and 
convert  oceans  into  steam.  I  pour  a 
few  drops  of  nitio- glycerine  into  a 
mountain  of  solid  granite.  By  a  sim- 
ple blow  of  a  hammer  I  can  break  the 
chain  of  the  titan  and  the  mountain 
will  be  convulsed  with  earthquake. 
Thus,  by  the  strictest  compliance  with 
nature's  laws,  I  make  servants  of  her 
forces.  If  the  human  will,  guided  by 
an  exceedingly  limited  knowledge,  has 
been  able  so  wonderfully  to  transform 
the  face  of  the  Earth,  whitening  its 
seas  with  sails,  bridging  its  streams, 
tunnelling  its  ranges  of  mountains, 
covering  its  continents  with  a  closely  - 
woven  network  of  canals,  railroads, 
and  telegraphs,  turning  deserts,  even 
ocean  beds,  into  gardens,  clay  :.nd 
pebbles  into  porcelain  and  plate  glass, 
trees  into  temples,  and  quarries  of 
rock  into  pillared  palaces,  why  may 
not  the  Divine  will,  guided  by  an  infi- 
nite knowledge,  accomplish  its  purpo- 
ses by  precisely  similar  processes,  with- 
out the  least  disturbance  of  natural 
law  ?  A  miracle  is  both  supernatural 
and  superhuman ;  its  accomplishment 
requiring  stronger  will  and  profounder 
knowledge  than  are  within  man's 
reach.  That  Christ  violated  or  an- 
nulled a  single  natural  law,  I  seriously 
question,  although  the  evidence  is 
incontestible  that  in  checking  certain 
natural  processes  and  quickening  oth- 
ers, he  transcended  human  power.  By 
administering  proper  antidotes  at  pro- 
per seasons,  men  have  succeeded  in 
arresting  many  diseases  which  would 
have  destroyed  their  victims,  had  the 
course  of  nature  been  left  undisturbed, 
and  there  are  well  authenticated  cases 
of  'like  results  being  secured  by  simple 
acts  of  will. 
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If  Christ  was  gifted  with  an  infinite- 
ly multiplied  and  sustained  power  of 
will,  embracing  unbounded  personal 
magnetism,  a  point  too  often  forgotten, 
and  was  also  gifted  with  an  intuitive 
insight  from  which  not  a  single  secret 
of  nature  was  hid,  what  disease  could 
he  not  master?  indeed,  what  hinders 
us  from  believing  that,  without  the  re- 
peal of  a  single  physical  law,  the  dead 
were  by  him  again  quickened  into 
life? 

Apply  this  power  of  will,  if  you 
please,  to  the  currents  of  human 
thought  Grant  that  opinions  are  crys- 
tallized with  as  much  regularity  as  dia- 
monds, that  the  laws  in  each  case  are 
equally  immutable:  yet,  though  the 
human  will  cannot  stop  the  flow  of 
thought,  it  can  materially  change  its 
direction ;  though  it  cannot  annul  laws 
of  association  and  suggestion,  it  can 
fix  the  attention,  and  thus,  by  the  aid 
of  those  very  laws,  secure  any  desired 
end.  Grant  that  persons  have  been 
powerfully  influenced  by  natural  scene- 
ry, national  and  social  surroundings, 
inherited  restrictions  and  biases  of 
thought,  that  those  influences  have  left 
such  an  indelible  impress  that  we  can 
readily  detect  the  residence,  parentage, 
pursuit,  and  position  in  life  of  casual 
acquaintances :  still  those  same  influ- 
ences have  repeatedly  yielded  to  the 
superior  might  of  the  human  will. 
Buckle  himself  inadvertently  admits 
that  great  thinkers  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time,  who,  devoting  their  lives 
to  a  single  purpose,  have  been  able  to 
anticipate  the  progress  of  mankind 
and  to  produce  a  new  religion  or  a  new 
philosophy,  by  which  important  effects 
have  been  eventually  secured;  that 
frequendy  their  sentiments  have  been 
so  far  in  advance  of  their  age  as  to  re- 
main for  a  long  while  inoperative,  and 
to  call  down  upon  them  the  bitterest 
persecution.  He  has,  with  the  same 
remarkable  inadvertence,  also  admitted 


hands  of  his  opponents  means  for  a 
complete  refutation  of  his  whole  argu- 
ment. What  hinders  the  belief  that 
in  such  cases  God  quietly  dropped  a 
suggestion  and  then  left  it  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  immutable  laws  of  thought  ? 
Is  God  necessarily  shut  out  from  us 
any  more  than  we  from  each  -  ther  ? 
That  men's  wills  are  by  no  means  thus 
enslaved,  but  that  on  the  contrary  the 
Divine  suggestions  are  often  scornfully 
ruled  out  of  the  mind,  the  very  pres- 
ence of  sin  in  the  world  is  a  sufficient 
witness;  that  these  fixed  mental  meth- 
ods, instead  of  excluding  God's  provi- 
dence, are  susceptible  of  rendering  it 
invaluable  aid,  scientific  discoveries, 
when  once  they  are  carefully  and  can- 
didly studied,  most  emphatically  affirm. 

There  is  another  admission  of  Buck- 
le's which  tells  powerfully  against  him, 
and  gives  a  peculiar  emphasis  to  my 
last  remark.  It  is  that  nearly  all  ad- 
vancements in  knowledge  have  come 
through  deductive  forms  of  reasoning, 
by  first  conceiving  theories,  then  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  test  of  accredited 
facts ;  a  remarkable  admission  from  a 
strenuous  advocate  of  Baconian  phi- 
losophy, but  its  truth  was  too  well 
known  to  admit  of  successful  denial. 
Whence  came  those  sudden  flashes  of 
thought  that  in  the  fulness  of  the  years 
worked  such  mighty  revolutions  in  hu- 
man destiny  ?  Why  was  the  mind  so 
constituted  as  to  pass  into  those  strange- 
ly receptive  moods  so  common  to  it,  of 
which  we  have  at  all*  times  been  con- 
scious ?    I  know  of  but  one  answer. 

Many  Christian  defenders  are  dis- 
posed to  hold  that  the  course  of  nature 
is  nothing  but  God's  will  producing 
certain  effects  in  a  constant  and  uni- 
form manner,  every  event  in  nature 
being  the  direct  act  of  God.  They 
perhaps  would  apply  to  the  phenome- 
na of  the  intellect  this  same  interpre- 
tation. The  formation  of  a  crystal, 
the  opening  of  a  rosebud,  the  flutter  of 
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Others  hold  that  God  has  foreplan- 
ned  everything  that  has  or  will  come  to 
pass,  to  the  minutest  detail  and  to  the 
remotest  time;  that  each  miracle  of 
Christ,  that  each  answer  to  prayer, was 
fully  provided  for  in  that  far  -  off  past 
when  planets  and  suns  were  yet  but 
unrealized  thoughts  revolving  in  the 
Divine  mind ;  that  the  whole  universe 
is  constructed  like  a  music  box,  which, 
once  wound  up,  produces  with  unbro- 
ken regularity,  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  posts  on  its  revolving  cylinder, 
tunes  of  the  widest  selection — some  of 
them  indifferent,  some  discordant, 
some  of  surpassing  sweetness;  the 
changes  effected  in  nature  and  history 
being  but  the  methodic  movements  of 
a  machine,  God  dwelling  at  an  infinite 
distance  from  his  creatures,  no  longer 
actively  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world. 


The  first  theory  would  rarely  gain  a 
convert  among  men  of  science;  the 
second  does  violence  to  every  craving 
of  the  heart. 

But  the  theory  which  we  adopt,  and 
in  this  article  have  attempted  to  prove, 
is  that  physical  and  perhaps  intellectu- 
al phenomena  are  due  to  an  efficiency 
once  imparted  by  the  Creator  to  the 
Earth  and  its  inhabitants,  but  now 
abiding  in  them,  operating  apart  from 
himself  and  subject  to  fixed  condi- 
tions; that  through  compliance  with 
these  conditions  the  forces  of  matter 
and  of  thought  become  servitors  of  the 
Divine  will  in  the  same  way  as  of  the 
human,  only  in  an  immeasurably  great- 
er degree.  This  theory,  we  think,  ac- 
cords most  perfectly  with  the  claims  of 
science,  and  enables  sad  and  discour- 
aged souls  to  feel  the  warm  grasp  of 
the  hand  of  their  Heavenly  Father. 
W.  W.  Kinsley. 


FATHER  MARQUETTE'S  VISION. 


IT  was  a  May  morning  in  1675, 
glowing  as  brightly  as  any  May 
morning  in  this  year  of  grace,  though 
since  then  the  world  has  grown  older 
and  wiser  by  the  lapse  of  nearly  two 
centuries.  There  was  a  fresh  clear 
sky  overhead,  wjth  sunshine  glinting 
through  the  leaves  of  the  trees  which 
overhung  a  small  river  in  Michigan. 
The  rays  fell  upon  the  waters  in  those 
green  and  yellow  lights  which  delight 
painters  and  poets ;  but  they  deepened 
and  broadened  into  a  golden  flood 
where  the  river  itself  widened  into  the 
great  lake. 

A  canoe  was  making  rapidly  for  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  two  row- 
ers, bearing  the  unmistakable  air  of 
Canadian  boatmen  or  voyageurs,  set 
up  a  loud  shout  of  welcome  as  the  great 
expanse  of  rippling  waters  met  their 
eager  eyes.    The  third  passenger,  in 


the  black  soutane  of  a  priest,  sat  in  the 
stern  of  the  pirogue,  plunged  in  a  pro- 
found reverie,  unbroken  by  the  noisy 
shouts  of  his  companions.  He  had 
one  of  those  faces  of  divine  repose 
which  we  only  see  in  Da  Vinci's  repre- 
sentation of  the  Beloved  Disciple,  or 
in  bur  own  dreams  of  Him  before  whom 
the  tempest  sank  rebuked. 

"  The  lake !  the  lake !  Father 
Marquette ! "  cried  one  of  the  men. 
"  See  !  there  it  is,  and  we  will  reach 
the  Post  before  night.  What  a  lucky 
voyage  we  have  made !  " 

"  It  is  the  hour  for  matins,  my  child- 
ren," said  the  priest,  arousing  from  his 
reverie,  but  evidently  not  hearing  a 
word  of  his  companion's  speech.  "  Pull 
into  the  cove,  Pierre,  just  there  at  the 
mouth,  and  let  us  land.  I  feel  more 
powerfully  than  usual,  this  morning, 
the  need  to  be  alone  at  my  devotions  ; 
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so  I  will  go  up  the  bank  to  the  shade 
of  yon  great  oak,  and  you  can  await 
me  here." 

"Truly  that  is  a  good  thought  of 
yours,  Father,"  answered  the  Canadian. 
"  Jacques  and  I  will  fish  while  you  are 
praying  to  the  blessed  saints.  Just  see 
how  the  fish  are  leaping  gayly  in  the 
water,  as  if  they  cried,  '  Come  catch 
me !  come  catch  me  !  *  Just  say  a  few 
words  for  us,  Father,  to  Saint  Colombe. 
He  was  a  famous  fisherman,  wasn't 
he?" 

"  Not  that  I  ever  heard,"  replied  the 
priest,  shaking  his  head,  but  smiling 
kindly  at  the  speaker.  "  It  is  fish,  fish, 
fish,  always  fish,  with  you.  Tell  me, 
Pierre,  do  you  or  Jacques  ever  see  any- 
thing in  lake  or  river  but  the  poor  fish 
you  are  so  anxious  to  destroy,  or  in  the 
forest  but  the  game  you  wish  to  bag  ? " 

Pierre  hung  his  head  ;  but  the  ab- 
sent look  came  back  into  the  priest's 
face,  and  he  murmured,  half  aloud : 

"After  all,  do  any  of  us  ever  see 
anything  in  God's  universe  but  what 
we  most  desire  ?  Here  am  I,  rebuking 
simple  Pierre ;  but  did  1  rebuke  Joliet, 
when,  led  by  God  to  the  bosom  of  the 
mighty  Mississippi,  he  looked  over  the 
unknown  waters,  and  exclaimed  — 
'  What  a  trading  post  can  be  estab- 
lished here !  What  a  manufactory 
there ! *  Nay,  even  as  he  spoke  all  the 
grand  features  of  the  trackless  forest 
faded  before  me ;  and,  as  in  a  vision, 
mighty  cities  sprang  up  on  the  banks 
of  the  lonely  river,  and  the  wilderness 
blossomed  into  the  fullest  flower  of 
civilization." 

Then  he  muttered  contritely,  "  Mea 
culpa,  mea  culpa  /It  was  not  the  Cross 
bringing  the  poor  savage  to  Christ  that 
I  saw,  but  the  Cross  scourging  him 
back  into  the  wilderness.  It  was  but  a 
passing  vision,  but  it  has  haunted  me 
strangely  within  the  last  few  days.     I 


"  Look  here,  Father  Marquette," 
cried  Jacques ;  "  you  must  not  go  far- 
ther than  that  tree,  where  we  can  keep 
an  eye  on  you.  How  do  we  know  that 
the  savages  may  not  be  near?  and 
you  know  how  ready  they  are  for  their 
work." 

" 1  am  not  afraid,  my  son,"  he  an- 
swered calmly. 

"  But  you  ought  to  be,"  persisted 
Jacques.  "Why,  your  priest's  soutane 
would  be  like  a  red  rag  to  an  angry 
bull.  What  did  the  devils  do  to  poor 
Father  Daniel,  and  to  Breboeuf,  and 
Lallemand  ?  My  flesh  creeps  to  think 
of  their  horrible  tortures ! " 

"  Nay,  you  forget  the  martyr  Joques," 
added  Marquette,  placidly.  "Like him 
too,  I  might  say,  *  Ibo  et  non  redibo  ; ' 
only  I  much  fear  the  glory  of  the  mar- 
tyr's path  has  not  been  reserved  for 
these  unworthy  feet." 

"  I  do  n't  know  that,  Father,"  an- 
swered stubborn  Jacques,  shaking  his 
head.  "  Do  n't  you  remember  when 
you  held  the  cross  out  to  the  savages 
on  the  Mississippi,  how  they  answered 
your  blessing  with  a  flight  of  arrows  ? 
Ha !  Pierre  and  I  made  the  pirogue 
leap  over  the  waters  that  day  ! " 

"  Life  and  death  are  in  His  hands, 
my  son,"  answered  the  priest,  looking 
up  reverentially ;  and  clasping  his  bre- 
viary in  his  hands,  he  walked  slowly 
towards  the  great  oak.  Once  he  paus- 
ed, gazing  over  the  broad  expanse  of 
waters,  and  muttered : 

"  Will  the  vision  not  depart  ?  and  is 
it  from  God,  or  a  delusion  of  the  evil 
one,  to  take  my  thoughts  from  prayer  ? 
The  city  spreads  before  me,  a  queen 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  a  ba- 
bel of  diverse  tongues  is  in  my  ears ; 
and  above  the  din  of  traffic,  the  chimes 
of  church  bells  seem  to  rise,  and  rise, 
until  they  reach  the  sky.  Perchance 
like  Moses,  God  hath   vouchsafed  to 
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Reading  from  time  to  time  in  his 
breviary,  Father  Marquette  slowly  ap- 
proached the  oak.  The  Canadians 
saw  him  take  a  silver  cross  from  his 
bosom,  and  sink  on  his  knees. 

"  Look  at  the  Father ! "  said  Jacques ; 
"  they  say  he  talks  to  the  good  God  as 
I  do  to  my  comrade  Jules." 

"Stop  there,  my  friend,"  laughed 
Pierre ;  "  what,  do  you  pretend  to  say 
that  he  curses  and  swears,  and  bids 
the  Lord  go  to  the  devil,  as  you  say  to 
Jules  fifty  times  a  day  ?  " 

"You  know  I  don't  mean  that" 
angrily  cried  the  other.  "  What  I  do 
mean  is,  that  he  lives  more  with  the 
saints  and  angels  than  with  us.  1  am 
sure  St  Peter  will  let  him  into  Paradise 
without  a  question.'* 

"Much  you  know  about  St.  Peter 
and  Paradise!"  taunted  Pierre.  "I 
wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  even  to 
think  of  that  key  which  will  rust  in  the 
lock  before  it  lets  you  in  to  the  good 
company.  But  hark  there  to  the  Fath- 
er's chant ! " 

At  that  moment  the  Gloria  in  excel- 
sis  rose  upon  the  soft  summer  air. 
Clear  and  distinct  swelled  the  notes, 
like  the  peal  of  a  silver  trumpet.  The 
voice  of  the  priest,  remarkable  in  spite 
of  his  great  age  for  its  purity  and 
strength,  swelled  into  a  triumphant 
fugue  which  seemed  to  scale  the  heav- 
ens. Then  suddenly,  without  falter  or 
break,  it  ceased  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  chant. 

"  Ah ! "  said  Pierre,  with  a  long 
drawn  breath,  "  did  you  ever  hear  him 
sing  like  that  ?  Do  you  know,  Jacques, 
I  could  almost  fancy  I  saw  the  heavens 
open,  and  our  blessed  Lady  lean  down 
to  him !  But  alas !  the  good  priest's 
voice  is  growing  old.  See  how  he  broke 
down  in  the  very  middle  of  the  Gloria 
—  he  who  used  to  keep  up  his  chants 
for  hours  and  hours  at  a  time.  But 
see !  the  morning  is  passing ;  let  us  go 
to  work ! " 


The  two  men  fished  for  hours  with 
great  success.  So  intent  were  they  on 
their  sport  that  they  did  not  heed  the 
passage  of  time.  At  last  Jacques 
looked  up  at  the  sun. 

"  Sacre  I "  cried  he  ;  "  it  is  past  the 
noon.  And  only  look !  there  is  the 
good  priest  still  at  his  prayers." 

He  shouted  aloud  : 

"Halloo!  Father  Marquette!  it  is 
time  to  be  off,  or  we  will  not  reach  the 
Post  before  dark  !  " 

"He  does  not  hear  a  word,"  said 
Pierre ;  "  you  might  fire  a  cannon-ball 
by  his  ear  when  he  is  praying,  but  he 
would  not  heed  it.  1  will  go  to  him," 
and  springing  on  shore,  the  Canadian 
walked  rapidly  towards  the  kneeling 
priest 

"  It  is  time  to  start,  Father,"  he  said, 
as  he  drew  near. 

One  more  step,  and  he  was  before 
him.  A  single  glance  at  the  hoary 
head  which  rested  against  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  the  rigid  form,  and  the  truth 
flashed  upon  him.  The  priest  was 
dead ;  but  it  was  the  very  rapture  of 
death,  with  a  holy  triumph  set  like  a 
seal  upon  the  pale  uplifted  face.  The 
half  parted  lips,  which  had  stiffened 
with  the  notes  of  the  Gloria  upon  them, 
wore  a  smile  of  joy,  almost  eager  in  its 
set  lines.  The  beautiful  vision  which 
blessed  his  dying  eyes  and  heralded 
him  to  the  Land  of  Life,  had  left  on 
the  mortal  mask  even  more  visible  sign 
than  the  profound  peace  of  those  ser- 
vants of  the  Lord  who  enter  into  their 
blessed  inheritance. 

They  buried  the  good  Marquette 
where  he  died.  The  cities  of  his  pro- 
phetic vision  have  waxed  mighty,  but 
all  of  them  delight  to  honor  the  good 
priest  and  meek  discoverer.  In  these 
latter  days  of  self-seeking  and  godless 
ambition,  the  virtues  of  this  worthy 
interpreter  of  God's  word  read  like  a 
purer  page  than  those  which  usually 
fill  the  great  volume  of  Humanity. 
Marie  B.  Williams. 
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THE  BORDER  LIFE  OF  JOAQUIN  MILLER, 


THOUGH  gentle  in  manners,  and 
modest  to  a  fault,  no  poet  of  ei- 
ther continent  has  ever  led  so  strange 
and  romantic  a  career  as  Joaquin  Miller. 
Like  Camoens,  he  has  deeply  partaken 
of  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  advent- 
ure, and  depicts  the  wonders  of  na- 
ture, not  from  the  borrowed  lore  of 
books,  but  as  he  would  the  features  of 
a  friend  with  whom  he  has  grown  fa- 
miliar. Much  has  been  written  of  his 
border  life,  but  the  following  brief 
sketch  contains  the  only  authentic  facts 
on  the  subject  yet  given  the  public. 

He  is  a  native  of  Indiana.  In  a  log 
cabin  on  the  banks  of  the  Tippecanoe, 
near  the  little  town  of  Rochester,  he 
attended  school  for  six  months  —  the 
only  elementary  course  he  ever  enjoy- 
ed. In  his  ninth  year  he  crossed  the 
plains  with  his  parents  and  two  broth- 
ers, the  little  party  travelling  with 
teams,  and  reaching  the  Pacific  almost 
destitute,  after  a  wearisome  and  haz- 
ardous journey  of  eight  months'  dura- 
tion. In  storms  and  tribulations  they 
toiled  up  the  coast  to  Oregon,  and 
halted  in  the  valley  of  the  Willamette, 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  There, 
surrounded  by  savages,  in  the  loneli- 
ness and  freshness  of  uncultured  soli- 
tudes, they  established  their  home. 

Before  many  years  had  elapsed,  oth- 
er pioneers  had  joined  them,  and  the 
country  gave  promise  of  speedy  civili- 
zation. Joaquin,  now  well  grown  for 
his  age,  wandered  through  the  woods 
in  restless  discontent,  and  pined  for 
more  stirring  vicissitudes.  Despising 
the  dull  routine  of  his  cheerless  duties, 
he  murmured  at  the  humble  lot  to 
which  he  had  been  consigned.  Be- 
tween him  and  a  wild  companion 
named  Willoughby,  an  ardent  friend- 
ship existed.  They  were  inseparable; 
and  lolling  in  the  green  groves  that 
skirted  their  mountain  river,  together 
they  reared  many   an  air  castle  of 


mythical  beauty.  A  school  being  at 
length  projected  for  the  neighborhood, 
they  were  among  the  unfortunates 
fated  to  attend  it.  Their  free  spirits 
rebelled  at  the  idea,  and  they  decided 
on  a  bold  stroke  for  deliverance.  The 
gold  fields  of  California  were  six  hun- 
dred miles  distant,  and  to  this  El  Do- 
rado they  resolved  to  fly.  Barefooted, 
ragged,  moneyless,  yet  undaunted, 
they  set  out  on  foot  in  an  October  mid- 
night, their  course  lying  through  a 
thinly  populated  region,  with  danger 
haunting  every  crag  and  ravine.  Oc- 
casionally assisted  by  the  rough  but 
warm-hearted  frontiersmen,  they  slowly 
made  their  way,  sleeping  at  night 
among  the  rocks  and  jungles.  By  the 
sale  of  their  weapons,  and  the  endur- 
ance of  untold  privations  and  expo- 
sures, they  finally  reached  their  desti- 
nation. And  then,  under  the  shadow 
of  Mount  Shasta,  they  parted.  Wil- 
loughby became  a  bold  and  brilliant 
character,  and  five  years  after  perished 
in  the  most  sanguinary  riot  known  to 
border  annals. 

Joaquin  went  to  mining  at  Humbug 
Cafion.  Young,  weak,  wornout,  and 
homesick,  his  life  proved  hard,  wretch- 
ed, and  dreary.  Pecuniarily  unsuccess- 
ful, with  difficulty  he  dragged  through 
the  winter.  Joining  a  prospecting  par- 
ty in  the  spring,  he  set  out  for  the 
headwaters  of  the  Sacramento.  On 
arriving  there,  the  adventurers  were 
suddenly  beset  by  Indians,  and  many 
of  their  number  slain.  In  revenge, 
they  followed  on  the  trail  of  the  sava- 
ges, and  came  up  with  them  at  Devil's 
Castle,  where,  strongly  intrenched 
among  almost  inaccessible  cliffs,  they 
awaited  the  contest.  A  fierce  battle 
ensued,  in  which  the  assailants  suffer- 
ed severely,  and  fifty  Indians  were 
killed.  By  a  reckless  charge,  the  de- 
fences were  carried,  and  much  plunder 
and  many  women  and  children  cap* 
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tured.  During  the  action,  Joaquin  was 
wounded  in  the  left  hand,  but  contin 
ued  to  fight.  Shortly  after,  an  arrow 
was  plunged  clear  through  his  left 
cheek,  passing  out  at  the  back  of  his 
neck.  One  of  his  comrades  cut  off 
the  dart  and  pulled  out  the  shaft.  His 
hair  and  whiskers  now  conceal  the 
scar,  but  the  wound  still  troubles  him. 
Having  decimated  the  warriors  of  the 
band,  the  victors  marched  their  cap- 
tives to  the  river  and  magnanimously 
dismissed  them. 

Destitute  of  surgical  aid,  months 
expired  before  Joaquin  was  sufficiendy 
recovered  to  effect  a  change  of  base, 
after  which  he  wandered  down  the 
valley  to  the  settlements.  At  Shasta 
he  mined  with  his  usual  ill  -  fortune, 
and  was  at  length  glad  to  accept  the 
offer  of  a  company  of  horse  traders, 
and  penetrate  through  wilderness  and 
desert  to  distant  Arizona,  thence  jour- 
neying to  Santa  Fe.  He  now  began 
assuming  the  appearance  and  impulses 
of  a  man.  Tall,  erect,  and  slender, 
with  dreamy  blue  eyes,  and  a  wealth 
of  yellow  hair  that  streamed  over  his 
shoulders  in  tangled  ringlets,  he  won 
distinction  for  the  certainty  of  his  aim 
and  the  daring  proficiency  of  his 
horsemanship.  And  here  he  acquired 
his  sobriquet  of  "  Joaquin"  from  his 
singular  resemblance  to  a  renowned 
Castilian  bandit,  who  had  long  been 
the  terror  of  the  frontier. 

For  the  first  time  fortune  now  favor- 
ed him,  and  after  a  long  but  profitable 
expedition,  he  returned  to  California, 
and  repaired  to  Marysville,  for  repose 
and  the  treatment  of  his  wounds. 
There  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
General  Walker,  the  "  gray-eyed  man 
of  destiny."  The  conquest  of  Nicara- 
gua was  even  then  being  planned,  and 
his  imagination  was  fired  with  dreams 
of  glory  in  the  tropical  South.  He 
was  not  more  fascinated  with  the  pro- 
ject in  view  than  with  the  chivalrous 
leader  who  proposed  to  achieve  it 
Being  unable  to  accompany  the  main 
body  of  the  filibusters,  he  closely  fol- 
lowed with  four  youthful  companions. 


They  landed  at  Virgin  Bay,  and  as- 
certaining that  their  chief  was  encamp- 
ed at  Rivas,  thirty  -  six  miles  in  the 
interior,  they  boldly  set  out  on  foot  to 
reach  him.  Their  ambitious  hopes 
were  doomed  to  inglorious  termination, 
however.  In  a  little  village  where  they 
halted  at  nightfall,  they  were  attacked 
and  made  prisoners  by  the  natives, 
and  in  the  resistance  they  made,  Joa- 
quin received  a  musket  ball  through 
his  left  thigh.  After  many  delays  and 
much  harsh  treatment,  they  were  event- 
ually sent  back  to  Lower  California. 

As  soon  as  able  to  sit  a  saddle,  our 
hero  joined  the  horse  traders  once 
more,  and  made  his  way  through  north- 
ern Mexico,  and  on  to  Arizona.  After 
sojourning  in  that  sunny  region  until 
another  move  became  a  vital  necessity, 
he  again  threaded  the  sterile  deserts, 
and  sought  the  mountains  he  loved  so 
well,  along  the  winding  Sacramento. 
Taking  up  his  old  quarters  at  Soda 
Springs,  he  opened  an  express  line  be- 
tween the  mines  and  settlements,  and 
a  second  time  his  efforts  prospered.  On 
the  approach  of  winter  he  confided  his 
ranche  to  the  care  of  friends,  and  with 
the  horses  he  now  possessed,  crossed 
the  country  to  the  milder  climate  at  the 
south  base  of  Mount  Shasta.  Heavy 
snows  soon  after  fell  on  the  mountains 
cutting  off  all  communication  with  the 
whites,  and  he  took  up  his  abode  with 
a  friendly  tribe  of  Indians.  About 
midwinter  the  Modocks  committed 
their  terrible  massacre  in  the  Pitt  Riv- 
er Valley,  forty  miles  to  the  eastward. 
Learning  of  this,  accompanied  by  only 
three  warriors,  he  traversed  the  snow  - 
clad  spur  of  the  Sierras  that  interven- 
ed, and  was  the  first  to  arrive  at  the 
scene  of  the  tragedy.  Not  a  man  had 
been  left  to  tell  the  tale.  Passing  three 
days  in  reconnoitering  the  position  of 
the  hostile  Indians,  and  narrowly  es- 
caping capture,  he  recrossed  the  moun- 
tains, his  little  party  suffering  incredible 
hardships,  and  nearly  perishing  of 
starvation.  From  his  Mount  Shasta 
camp  he  pressed  on  to  Soda  Springs, 
and  thence  to  Siskiyou  County,  Cali- 
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fornia.  There  he  met  Sam  Lockhart, 
whose  brother  Harry  had  been  one  of 
the  killed,  and  the  two  immediately 
organized  a  company  of  seventy  -  five 
volunteers.  Drawing  their  provisions 
on  sleds,  and  travelling  on  snow  shoes, 
with  difficulties  that  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated by  men  who  have  seen  life  on  the 
border,  they  arrived  at  Pitt  River  Valley 
six  weeks  after  the  massacre.  Scarcely 
halting  to  bury  the  dead,  they  hasten- 
ed on  their  errand  of  vengeance.  Ad- 
vancing against  an  Indian  village  that 
numbered  four  hundred  warriors,  they 
beat  the  redskins  in  three  successive 
battles,  and  killed  two  hundred  of 
them.  In  the  last  affair  Joaquin  re- 
ceived a  bullet  in  his  right  arm,  which 
has  ever  since  compelled  him  to  write 
with  his  left  hand.  Subsequently  the 
Indians  were  largely  reinforced  with 
bands  of  their  own  and  the  Shasta 
tribe,  and  placing  a  thousand  warriors 
in  the  field,  they  threatened  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  Californians.  At  this 
critical  juncture  Lieutenant  Crook,  now 
a  general,  arrived  with  a  detachment 
of  regulars,  and  hostilities  were  brought 
to  a  successful  close.  These  exciting 
events  probably  gave  rise  to  the  ridic- 
ulous story  of  Joaquin  having  been 
captured  by  Sam  Lockhart,  which  has 
lately  gone  the  rounds  of  the  American 
press. 

Returning  to  Soda  Springs,  he  dis- 
posed of  his  property  "for  a  song,'* 
and  as  soon  as  his  wound  permitted, 
made  his  way  to  the  home  of  his  fath- 
er on  the  Willamette,  about  as  rich  as 
when  he  left  it.  At  the  little  village  of 
Eugene  he  entered  a  law  office,  and 
after  two  precarious  years  of  study, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  through  the  kindness  of  George 
H.  Williams,  present  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States.  Just  at  this  time 
the  Idaho  gold  fever  broke  out,  and 


entirely  alone,  pursued  his  avocation 
through  the  most  perilous  wilds.  In 
one  year  he  cleared  four  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  returning  to  Eugene,  gener- 
ously divided  it  with  his  parents.  When 
the  civil  war  broke  out,  with  his  usual 
lack  of  prudence  he  invested  his  means 
in  a  Democratic  paper,  which  was  sup- 
pressed after  a  few  months  of  unavail- 
ing brilliancy.  It  was  during  this  brief 
editorial  experience  his  first  poems 
were  written,  which  were  subsequently 
destroyed,  "  lest,"  as  he  once  remark- 
ed, "  he  should  die,  and  some  lunatic 
should  find  and  print  them."  Having 
been  for  some  time  in  correspondence 
with  Theresa  Dyer,  a  young  lady  of 
rare  literary  ability,  and  whom  he  had 
never  seen,  he  mounted  his  horse  one 
morning  and  rode  down  to  Pt.  Orford 
to  meet  her.  He  first  saw  her  on 
Thursday,  and  on  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing they  were  married.  He  was  then 
twenty  -  two  years  of  age.  The  young 
pair  moved  to  San  Francisco,  where 
he  successively  failed  in  literary  and 
theatrical  aspirations,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  year,  with  a  baby  and  no  money, 
they  set  out  for  the  mountains  of  north- 
ern Oregon.  At  a  secluded  village  he 
again  attempted  law.  Before  he  could 
fail,  however,  the  Indians  appeared  in 
force,  committed  many  atrocious  mur- 
ders, and  retired  with  much  stock  and 
plunder.  The  settlers  armed  and  ral- 
lied, Joaquin  was  chosen  their  com- 
mander, and,  one  hundred  in  number, 
they  set  out  through  the  snows  of  the 
Sierras  to  punish  the  marauders.  For 
weeks  and  weeks  the  pursuit  was  con- 
tinued, until  the  Indians  were  at  last 
overtaken  in  the  Black  Rock  country. 
The  settlers  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
been  joined  by  Lieutenant  Waymire 
and  fifty  regulars,  and  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1864,  the  long  postponed  con- 
flict ensued.    The  Indians  sustained  a 
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Indians  in  a  sage  jungle  near  the  north- 
ern line  of  Nevada,  and  after  righting 
all  day  were  compelled  to  retreat  with 
considerable  loss. 


This  was  the  last  leading  event  of 
the  border  life  of  the  poet.     His  sub- 
sequent history  is  known  to  the  world. 
Clint  Parkhurst. 


Whe  editor. 


THIRTY  years  ago,  M.  Sainte 
Beuve  said  :  '■  The  history  of 
journalism  has  yet  to  be  written."  He 
might  rather  have  said,  The  history  of 
journalism  has  yet  to  be  made.  At 
that  time  it  was  an  egg  unhatched.  A 
newspaper,  in  the  present  sense  of  the 
term,  did  not  exist  a  generation  ago, 
and  never  had  existed.  In  these  days 
of  associated  press  dispatches  and 
"  specials,"  whenever  an  unusual  event 
occurs  it  is  heralded  everywhere.  The 
reader  of  a  first  -  class  newspaper  may 
keep  abreast  with  the  current  news  of 
the  day — or,  rather,  lag  only  one  day 
behind. 

It  is  no  hyperbole,  if  it  is  a  paradox, 
to  say  that  the  increased  power  of  the 
press  has  weakened  its  power.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  reader,  however 
independent  in  thought,  looked  at  ev- 
ery vital  question  of  the  day  through 
the  goggles  of  the  Editor,  and  his  opin- 
ions could  be  told  with  almost  unerring 
certainty,  from  his  newspaper.  The 
stamp  of  the  Editor's  personal  views 
was  upon  every  paragraph.  News  in 
the  crude  state  was  rarely  given.  The 
bullion  had  to  go  through  the  mint, 
and  receive  the  image  and  superscrip- 
tion of  the  editorial  Caesar,  before  it 
could  pass  as  currency  in  the  market 
of  popular  intelligence.  The  opinions 
of  the  Editor  were  quoted,  and  his  ipse 
dixit  accepted  as  the  end  of  contro- 
versy. 

A  radical  change  has  been,  and  still 
more  is  being,  wrought.  Men  think 
for  themselves.  They  want  no  ready- 
made  opinions.  They  demand  the 
data  for  forming  independent  conclu- 
sions, and  they  get  them,  too.    Both 
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sides  get  a  hearing  in  the  news  depart- 
ment, which  is  now  the  great  depart- 
ment of  any  journal  worthy  to  be 
called  a » newspaper.  If  the  Editor's 
comments  are  unfair,  that  department 
will  expose  the  unfairness.  The  same 
spirit  which  challenges  the  assump- 
tions of  the  pulpit,  has  broken  the  au- 
tocracy of  the  journal. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  in  propor- 
tion as  this  autocrat  of  the  sanctum 
has  been  stripped  of  his  royal  purple, 
the  profession  has  risen  in  respectabil- 
ity and  influence.  At  the  time  Sainte 
Beuve  made  the  remark  quoted,  Edi- 
tors, with  all  their  assumptions  and 
sceptres,  were  in  reality  mere  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  The 
profession  was  very  far  from  peerage 
with  what  was  called  "  the  three  learn- 
ed professions."  Lawyers,  doctors, 
and  clergymen  were  on  a  higher  plane. 
Ambition  did  not  cast  so  much  as  a 
glance  towards  the  Editor's  chair.  The 
men  of  commanding  genius  either 
drifted  into  newspaper  work  by  sheer 
accident,  from  a  modest  underrating 
of  their  own  abilities,  or  from  an  over- 
mastering liking  for  the  work  itself. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  road 
to  fame  and  political  success  so  sure  as 
the  path  of  journalism,  provided  only 
the  aspirant  have  the  ability  to  excel, 
and  a  cunning  in  following  up  advan- 
tages. In  politics,  the  "corner"  so 
long  kept  up  by  the  lawyers  may 
henceforth  be  talked  of  among  the  by- 
gones. 

Schuyler  Colfax,  still  a  "  youngerly  " 
man,  was  almost  the  pioneer  in  this 
new  departure.  He  was  certainly  the 
first  Editor  to  command  national  recog- 
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nition  as  a  great  .statesman.  When 
the  history  of  journalism  comes  to  be 
written,  his  name  will  stand  as  a  land- 
mark between  the  old  and  new  order 
of  things.  The  Weeds  and  Prentices 
worked  for  others,  and  burnt  incense 
at  the  shrines  of  their  chosen  gods, 
never  dreaming  of  higher  ambition 
than  to  stand  behind  the  throne  and 
manipulate  the  wires  in  the  interests  of 
their  favorites.  Here  in  Chicago  we 
had  a  politician  who  was  also  an  edi- 
tor, but  he  served  himself  solely,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  self  was  the  on- 
ly object  of  his  thoughts.  It  was  a 
necessity  of  his  being,  and  riot  the  au- 
roral blush  of  a  new  day  in  journalism. 
His  success  in  politics  never  attained 
the  sublime  heights  of  statesmanship, 
and  the  newspaper  which  he  founded 
and  long  conducted  passed  out  of  ex- 
istence years  ago. 

It  is  no  mere  accident  that  the  polit- 
ical heavens  are  studded  with  Editorial 
stars.  It  betokens  a  new  era  in  the 
see  -  saw  of  power.  Mr.  Colfax  was 
succeeded  in  the  Speakership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  another 
Editor,  James  G.  Blaine.  It  is  a  sug- 
gestive circumstance  that  both  houses 
of  Congress  are  now  presided  over  by 
men  who  rose  to  eminence  through  the 
press ;  and  had  President  Grant's  name 
been  dropped  by  the  National  Repub- 
lican Convention  which  met  recently 
at  Philadelphia,  it  is  conceded  that 
either  Colfax  or  Blaine  would  have 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ticket. 
No  one  else  was  so  much  as  talked  of 
for  the  Presidency.  The  country  is 
now  in  the  midst  of  its  twenty -second 
Presidential  Campaign.  Until  this  last 
campaign  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Republic,  every  candidate  for  the  Pres- 
idency has  been  either  a  lawyer  or  a 
soldier. 

To  -  day  there  are  four  names  famil- 
iar to  every  American  — Grant,  Wilson, 
Greeley,   and  Brown.    General  Grant 


years,  the  Editor  of  a  Boston  newspa- 
per.    Short    as    was    his    experience, 
journalism  is  his  only  profession.     He 
was  never  admitted   to   the  bar,   set 
apart  to  the  ministry,  nor  armed  with 
authority  over  the  bodies  of  his  fellow 
invalids.     His  rival,  Governor  Brown, 
had  a  far  more  brilliant  and  extended 
Editorial  career.    As  the  conductor  of 
the  "  Missouri  Democrat,"  he  paved 
his  way  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
For  years  he  ranked  among  the  fore- 
most journalists  of  the  country.    With 
his  pen  he  did  more  to  create  a  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  freedom  and  the 
Union  than  all  the  mere  politicians  of 
his  State  combined ;  and  in  the  darkest 
days  of  the  nation,  Fremont's  sword 
was  less  puissant  in  St.  Louis  and  Mis- 
souri than  the  weapon  wielded  by  B. 
Gratz  Brown.     As  for  Horace  Greeley, 
the  only  real  competitor  against  Presi- 
dent   Grant,    his   journalistic    promi- 
nence is  so  great  that  to  dwell  upon  it 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  reader's  in- 
telligence.    However  widely  one  may 
differ  from  him,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  is  the  foremost  Editor  in  the 
United  States,   and  that   he  owes  his 
nomination    to    that    fact.    The  old- 
fashioned  politicians,  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  an  Editor  as  a 
lemon  to  be  squeezed  and  thrown  away, 
could  hardly  believe  it  possible  that  a 
man   belonging  to  the   profession  of 
journalism  had  actually  been  nomina- 
ted for  the  Presidency,  with  any  serious 
thought  of  his  election.     It  was  assum- 
ed that  king -maker,  not  actual  king, 
was  the  highest  round  in  the  ladder  of- 
ambition    to    which    journalism,    the 
Warwick  of  our  day,  jcould  aspire.     Mr. 
Greeley  has  exerted  the  strongest  influ- 
ence upon  the  political  thought  of  the 
nation  of  any  man  that  ever  breathed 
the  air  of  America.     For  thirty  years 
he  has  had  the  public  ear  as  no  one 
else  has,  and  as  no  one  man  is  likely 
ever  to  have  again.    A  man  of  many 
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before  the  people  for  the  Presidency, 
the  scale  was  turned  in  his  favor  by 
the  pluck  and  address  of  a  few  adroit 
Editors. 

The  list  of  Editors  now  at  the  front 
in  politics,  is  quite  too  long  for  cata- 
loguing in  this  connection.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  political  leaders  in 
national,  state,  and  county  affairs  are 
writers  of  "  leaders.'*  Besides  those 
already  mentioned,  there  are  Brooks, 
Kinsella,  Roosevelt,  and  E.  H.  Rob- 
erts, from  the  State  of  New  York  alone. 
The  Senate  has  an  honorable  array  of 
journalists:  Casserly  of  California, 
Anthony  of  Rhode  Island,  Schurz  of 
Missouri,  West  of  Louisiana,  Wilson 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Brownlow  of 
Tennessee,  are,  or  have  been,  connect- 
ed prominently  with  the  press.  The 
men  who  formerly  made  and  unmade 
others,  are  now  giving  a  new  meaning 
to  the  injunction,  "  Physician,  heal 
thyself." 

Journalism  is  not  the  only  profession 
growing  in  power.     Science  is  now  a 


distinct  and  potent  field  of  labor.  True 
philosophy,  actual  knowledge  of  na- 
ture and  her  unvarying  laws,  like  the 
newspaper,  is  the  child  of  to  -  day. 
There  was  of  old  a  quasi  science,  as 
there  were  historioglies  in  Babylon, 
and  the  Acta  Diurna  in  ancient  Rome ; 
but  astrology  was  not  astronomy,  nor 
alchemy  chemistry,  and  those  antique 
vehicles  of  news  no  more  resembled 
modern  journals  than  an  ox  -cart  does 
a  telegraph.  The  reign  of  Science  has 
only  fairly  commenced ;  its  warfare 
upon  superstition  and  vice  will  be  long 
and  desperate;  but  the  end  is  not 
doubtful.  Sunbeams  are  mightier  than 
frost  fetters,  and  truth  than  the  chime- 
ras of  a  mind  diseased.  The  reign  of 
the  press  is  also  in  its  incipiency.  The 
past,  with  its  glories  and  its  horrors, 
belongs  to  other  professions.  The 
splendors  of  the  future  open  before  the 
Editor,  and  its  grandest  possibilities  lie 
in  his  pathway.  It  requires  no  special 
prescience  to  see  that  the  Coming  Man 
is  the  Coming  Editor. 

Frank  Gilbert, 


A  STORY  OF  THE   HOTEL  DES    INVALIDES. 


IN  the  Court  of  Honor,  just  under 
the  arch  of  the  great  gateway  of 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  the  visitor 
may  see  an  old  brass  field  -  piece  bear- 
ing upon  its  breech  the  following  in- 
scription : 

Louis  le  Grande,  au  premier,  a  hon- 
ore  son  Hotel  des  Invalides  avec  son 
august e  presence  le  gme  Mai,  1705. 
(Louis  the  Great  honored,  with  his  au- 
gust presence,  for  the  first  time,  his 
Hotel  des  Invalides,  on  the  9th  of  May, 
1705.) 

That  was  a  famous  day.  The  war  - 
worn  veterans  were  ranged  in  line  ;  two 
thousand  brave  fellows,  all  more  or  less 
mutilated  in  war,  pressed  round  the 
pierced  and  tattered  banners  they  had 
won  in  many  hard  contested  fields. 


Some  had  fought  at  Fribotug  or  Ro- 
croy ;  others  at  the  passage  of  the 
Rhine,  or  the  taking  of  Maestricht ; 
a  few  of  the  oldest  had  assisted  at  the 
capture  of  Rochelle,  marched  under 
Richelieu,  and  remembered  Marshal 
Turenne.  Louis  XIV.  was  to  pay  his 
first  visit  to  these  relics  of  his  battal- 
ions, and  they  were  awaiting  his  com- 
ing. 

At  length,  surrounded  by  a  magnifi- 
cent cortege  of  guards  and  nobles,  the 
royal  carriage  approached.  With  that 
delicate  courtesy  so  well  understood 
by  the  King,  the  troops  in  attendance 
were  ordered  to  fall  back  as  he  entered 
the  gateway. 

"  M.  de  Breteuil,"  said  the  Monarch 
to  the  captain  of  his  guard,  "  the  Kfng 
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of  France  has  no  need  of  an  escort 
when  he  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of 
his  veterans." 

Followed  by  the  Dauphin,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Louvais,  and  other  personages 
of  distinction,  Louis  carefully  inspected 
the  invalids,  pausing  now  and  then  to 
address  a  few  kind  words  to  those  whom 
he  recognized.  One  very  young  lad 
chanced  to  attract  the  King's  attention. 
His  face  was  pale,  and  he  was  still  suf- 
fering from  an  ugly  wound  in  the  neck. 

44  What  is  your  name  ?  "  asked  Louis. 

44  Maurice,  Sire.*' 

44  In  what  battle  were  you  wound- 
ed?" 

44  At  Blenheim,  Sire." 

At  that  word  the  brow  of  Louis  dark- 
ened. 

44  Under  what  marshal  did  you 
serve  ?" 

14  Sire,  under  Monseigneur  de  Tal- 
lard." 

44  De  Tallard  can  reckon  a  sufficient 
number  of  glorious  days  to  efface  the 
memory  of  that  one,"  said  the  Mon- 
arch, turning  to  Louvais.  44  Even  the 
sun  is  not  without  a  spot." 

And  again  addressing  the  young 
soldier,  he  asked:  44Are  you  happy 
here?" 

44  Ah,  Sire,"  replied  Maurice,  44your 
Majesty's  goodness  leaves  us  nothing 
to  wish  for." 

44  And  are  you  all  happy,  my  child- 
ren?" asked  the  King,  addressing 
himself  to  the  attentive  soldiers. 

Military  discipline  up  to  this  moment 
had  required  silence,  except  from  the 
person  addressed ;  but  now  the  King's 
question  was  put  to  all,  and  two  thous- 
and voices  shouted  together  — 

44  Certainemeni  /  Certaintment  / 
Vive  le  Rot  !  " 

Accompanied  by  the  Governor  and 
a  guard  of  honor  from  the  invalids, 
ten  of  whom  had  each  lost  an  arm  and 
ten   each  one  a  leg,  while  all  were 


cannon ;  and  the  next  day,  in  order  to 
commemorate  the  royal  visit,  the  words 
already  quoted  were  engraved  on  the 
piece  of  ordnance. 

One  hundred  and  one  years  after 
this  event,  the  great  Napoleon,  mount- 
ing his  horse  at  the  gates  of  St.  Cloud, 
and  accompanied  only  by  a  Marshal, 
an  aide-de-camp,  and  a  page,  rode 
through  the  streets  at  his  usual  rapid 
rate  towards  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
Drawing  up  at  the  gate  of  Maillot,  he 
dismissed  the  Marshal  and  the  page, 
and  galloping  past  the  spot  where  the 
triumphal  arch  was  beginning  to  rise 
from  its  foundations,  he  directed  his 
course,  Rapp,  the  aide-de-camp,  only 
attending  him,  along  the  Champs  Ely- 
s£es  toward  the  Hotel  des  Invalides. 
As  they  approached  the  elevation 
where  the  bastions  and  towers  of  the 
noble  building  first  break  upon  the 
view,  Napoleon  stopped  and  gazed  in 
silence.  <4  Grand !  grand  ! "  he  re- 
peated aloud  once  and  again.  44  Louis 
XIV.  was  every  inch  a  king !  "  And 
then,  riding  up  to  the  gates,  he  dis- 
mounted and  gave  his  horse  to  Rapp. 

44 1  am  going  to  visit  my  Invalides 
this  morning,"  he  said  ;  44  hold  my 
horse  —  my  stay  will  be  short." 

Passing  beneath  the  arch,  and  mak- 
ing the  military  salute  to  the  guard  — 
who,  seeing  a  man  in  a  military  cap 
and  undress,  over  which  last  was  a 
half-buttoned  redingote,  supposed  him 
to  be  a  superior  officer  and  allowed  him 
to*  pass  —  Napoleon  stopped  in  the 
great  court  and  looked  around  him. 
Two  old  soldiers,  both  bowed  with 
years,  passed  slowly  along,  so  earnest- 
ly engaged  in  conversation  that  they 
did  not  notice  him. 

44  Jerome,"  asked  the  elder,  "did  you 
see  him  ?" 

44  No,  father,"  replied  the  other ;  l4 1 
did  not ;  but  never  mind,  I  '11  teach 
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allowances  for  youth.  You  and  I  were 
once  boys,  you  know ;  I  dare  say  he 
has  good  reason  for  delay." 

Stepping  out  from  behind  the  but- 
tress that  half  concealed  him,  Napo- 
leon addressed  the  men. 

."  You  are  looking  for  some  one,"  he 
said;  "  can  I  assist  you?" 

The  younger  looked  up,  and  spying 
the  gleam  of  the  epaulettes  from  under 
the  redingote,  touched  his  cap,  and 
answered : 

44  Yes,  Colonel,  thank  you.  My  fath- 
er, Maurice,  and  I  are  waiting  for  my 
truant  son,  who  should  have  been 
home  an  hour  ago.  He  knows  that 
his  grandfather  requires  his  help  to 
reach  the  dormitory,  for  I,  you  see, 
can  *t  do  it  easily,"  and  he  shook  his 
empty  sleeve. 

"  You  are  a  brave  fellow,"  replied 
the  Emperor,  "  and  the  boy  is  doubt- 
less in  fault ;  but  why  are  you  out  so 
late,  father?" 

44  Because,"*  again  answered  the 
younger,  "  it  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
King  under  whom  my  father  served, 
and  he  always  keeps  the  day." 

"What  King?" 

44  His  late  majesty,  Louis  XIV.,"  an- 
swered the  elder,  who  had  not  before 
joined  in  the  conversation. 

11  Louis  XIV. ! "  repeated  Napoleon, 
in  astonishment.  "Are  you  old  enough 
to  have  seen  U  Grande  Monarque  t 
Where?" 

44  Here,  in  the  Invalides.  He  spoke 
to  me  and  I  answered  him,"  replied 
Maurice ;  his  wrinkled  face  lighting  up 
at  the  proud  recollection. 

44  Pray,  how  old  are  you,  comrade?" 

44  If  I  live  till  Candlemas,  Colonel, 
I  shall  be  one  hundred  and  twenty - 
one." 

44  A  hundred  and  twenty-one  years !" 
cried  the  Emperor.  44  Here,  old  sol- 
dier, take  my  arm  ;  I  will  do  the  grand- 
son's service.  Lean  on  me,  comrade ; 
I  will  see  you  home." 

44  No,  no,  Colonel  !  I  'm  too  old  a 
soldier  to  break  military  rules " 

44  Nonsense !  I  order  it !  "  and  draw- 
ing the  veteran's  arm  within  his  own, 
he  led  him  slowly  onward. 


44  You  must  have  entered  the  Hotel 
very  young,  father?" 

44  Yes,  Colonel ;  I  was  but  eighteen 
when  I  fought  at  Friedlingen,  and  nine- 
teen when  I  received  my  wound  at 
Blenheim  which  sent  me  here." 

44  And  you  have  been  here,  then, 
more  than  one  hundred  years  ?  " 

44  Yes,  a  hundred  and  two  years  last 
Michaelmas.  1  married  here ;  here  my 
son  was  born  ;  every  comrade  I  had  is 
long  gone ;  and  although  there  are  only 
boys  now  in  the  Invalides,  I  am  very 
happy  since  my  son  and  grandson 
were  both  pensioned  here  on  account 
of  wounds  received  in  service." 

44  And  what  in  appearance  was  the 
King  ?  "  asked  the  Emperor. 

44  Taller  than  you,  Colonel ;  but  with 
the  same  broad  chest  and  sturdy  frame. 
We  soldiers  saw  in  him  a  real  king." 

44  And  pray,  Monsieur  Jerome,  how 
ok}  are  you  ?" 

44  Going  on  ninety  -  one,  Colonel.  I 
was  born  here  in  17 15." 

44  Yes,"  said  the  old  man  ;  44  the  very 
year  le  Grande  Monarque  died.  I  re- 
member it  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday." 

44  What  battles  have  you  been  in,  my 
friend  ?  "  asked  Napoleon. 

44  Fontenoy,  Colonel ;  Lamfedl,  Ros- 
bach,  Berghen,  and  Fribourg.  It  was 
at  Fribourg  I  lost  my  arm ;  I  came 
here  in  the  year  1763,  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XV." 

44  That  poor  king,"  said  Napoleon, 
as  if  speaking  to  himself,  44  who  put 
his  hand  and  seal  to  a  treaty  that  de- 
prived France  of  fifteen  hundred  leagues 
of  coast." 

44  And  for  the  last  forty-three  years," 
said  the  centenarian,  44  Jerome  has 
watched  me  like  a  good  and  dutiful 
son.  Pity  that  his  son  should  be  so 
heedless." 

44  Well,  father,"  said  Napoleon,  44 1 
will  do  my  best  to  supply  M.  Cyprien's 
place.  At  your  age  it  is  not  good  to  be 
under  the  night  air." 

44  Here  he  comes  at  last !  "  cried  Je- 
rome. 

The  Emperor  looked  with  some  cu- 
riosity at  this  wild  boy,  for  whose  youth 
allowance  was  to  be  made,  and  saw  to 
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his  astonishment  an  invalid  of  some 
sixty  years  old,  with  two  wooden  legs, 
a  lost  eye,  a  scarred  face,  and  a  broken 
nose,  advancing  towards  them  as  quick- 
ly as  his  infirmities  would  permit. 

Jerome  began  to  reproach  his  truant 
son,  but  the  latter  interrupted  him  by 
holding  up  a  flask,  a  loaf  of  white 
bread,  and  a  half  dozen  lumps  of  su- 
gar. 

"  See ! "  he  said ;  "it  was  getting 
these  things  that  delayed  me.  I  knew 
grandfather  would  like  a  draught  of 
warm  wine  and  sugar  after  the  old 
king's  anniversary,  so  I  went  to  my 
old  friend,  Collibert,  and  persuaded 
him  to  give  me  his  allowance  of  wine, 
in  exchange  for  my  mounting  guard  in 
his  place  to-morrow." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Jerome ;  "that 
was  thoughtful  of  you,  my  boy ;  but, 
meantime,  we  should  have  been  badly 
off  but  for  the  kindness  of  this  noble 
colonel,  who  has  made  your  grand- 
father lean  on  him." 

Cyprien  saluted  the  Emperor,  whom 
in  the  increasing  darkness  he  did  not 
recognize,  and  said : 

"  Now  then,  sir,  with  your  permis- 
sion, I  will  resume  my  post." 

"  And  an  honorable  one  it  is,"  said 
Napoleon.  "  And  pray,  sir,  in  what 
engagement  were  you  wounded  ?  " 

"  At  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  Colonel, 
gained  against  the  Austrians  by  Gene- 
ral Jourdan,  now  Marshal  of  the  Em- 
pire. A  volley  of  grape  shot  knocked 
out  my  eye,  defaced  my  nose,  and  car- 
ried off  my  legs.  But,"  added  he, 
striking  his  powerful  chest,  •'  my  heart 
was  not  touched,  nor  my  stomach  ei- 
ther; and  they  have  both,  I  hope,  some 
good  days'  work  in  them  yet." 

Napoleon  smiled. 

"The  battle  of  Fleurus,"  he  said, 
"  was  fought,  I  think,  in  1794  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Colonel." 

"  That  was  already  in  Bonaparte's 


^jx.^a  x* : — 


"  Ah,  grandfather,"  interrupted  Cy- 
prien, impatiently,  "we  are  tired  of 
hearing  about  that  monarch  of  the  old 
regime,  who-  used  to  go  to  war  with 
clubbed  peruque  and  silk  stockings. 
He  is  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
year  with  the  Emperor,  who  lives  and 
dresses  like  one  of  ourselves.  I§.  it  not 
so?" 

Napoleon  hesitated  a  moment  —  for 
the  question  was  addressed  to  him — 
and  then  answered  coldly: 

"  You  are  mistaken,  M.  Cyprien ; 
Louis  XIV.  was  a  great  king !  It  was 
he  who  raised  France  to  the  first  rank 
among  the  nations  of  Europe ;  it  was 
he  who  first  marshalled  four  hundred 
thousand  men  on  land  and  one  hun- 
dred vessels  on  the  sea.  He  gave  us 
Roussillon,  Franche  -  Compt6,  and 
Flanders ;  he  seated  one  of  his  child- 
ren on  the  throne  of  Spain  ;  and  it  was 
he  who  founded  this  Hotel  —  Hotel  des 
Invalides.  Since  Charlemagne,  there 
has  not  been  a  king  in  France  worthy 
of  being  compared  to  him." 

This  euloginm  on  the  monarch  whose 
memory  he  idolized,  caused  the  dim 
eyes  of  old  Maurice  to  sparkle ;  he 
tried  to  straighten  himself,  and  said  in 
a  broken  voice : 

"  Bravo  !  bravo !  Ah,  Colonel,  you 
are  worthy  to  have  served  the  King ! 
Had  you  lived  in  his  time  he  would 
have  made  you  a  field  -  marshal." 

"  You  must  remember,  Colonel,"  said 
Cyprien,  apologetically,  "  that  I  never 
saw  grandfather's  King  Louis  XIV., 
and  one  gets  impatient  at  constantly 
hearing  him  put  before  our  great  Em- 
peror." 

"  Nevertheless,"  replied  Napoleon, 
"  here,  in  the  Invalides,  which,  to  the 
honor  of  France  and  the  comfort  of 
her  heroes,  he  established  upon  such 
generous  ideas,  the  name  of  the  great 
monarch  should  be  mentioned  only 
with  respect." 


-~j   t.: .***«*. 
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tance.  There  was  an  increasing  sound 
of  voices,  lights  were  quickly  passing 
to  and  fro,  the  clang  of  spurs  and 
scabbards  on  the  pavements  was  man- 
ifest, and  a  crowd  of  persons  seemed 
to  be  approaching  the  gateway.  The 
truth  was  that  Rapp  had  become 
alarmed.  The  Emperor  had  said  he 
should  stay  but  a  few  minutes,  and  he 
had  already  been  absent  more  than  an 
hour.  Naturally  enough,  the  aide -de- 
camp gave  the  horses  in  charge  to  a 
soldier,  and  entering  the  gate  sought 
Marshal  Serruvier,  the  governor,  to 
whom  he  communicated  the  fact  of 
Napoleon's  being  incognito  within  the 
walls.  The  news  spread  quickly  among 
officers  and  men,  and  everybody  set 
out  in  pursuit  of  him.  No  sooner  was 
he  discovered  than  shouts  rent  the  air. 
"  Vive  Napoleon  !  Vive  f  Emperettrr 
went  up  in  hearty  acclamation  from 
the  wounded  veterans  at  the  sight  of 
their  beloved  general. 

Cyprien,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the 
supposed  colonel,  recognized  the  bronze 
features  as  the  light  fell  upon  them 
from  a  lantern,  and  exclaimed : 

"Ah,  Sire,  pardon  me!  I  did  not 
know  it  was  you !  Father,  Grandfather, 
this  is  the  Emperor  himself! " 

"  You,  the  Emperor,  Colonel ! "  cried 
the  two  old  men. 

"  Yes,  comrades,  I  am  the  Emperor, 
but  I  am  also  your  friend,  and  the 
friend  of  every  wounded  French  sol- 
dier.'* 

At  this  moment  Serruvier  and  Rapp 
came  up,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  in- 
valid soldiers,  who  immediately  formed 
a  circle  around  the  group. 

11  Rapp,  you  should  have  had  pa- 
tience to  wait  for  me!"  said  Napoleon 
sternly ;  but  almost  instandy  his  frown 
gave  place  to  a  smile,  as  if  a  happy 
thought  had  struck  him,  and  he  con- 
tinued :."  But  no  matter ;  perhaps  it  is 
better  as  it  is.  Lend  me  your  cross, 
Rapp ;  and  yours,  Marshal.  1  will  re- 
place them  to  -  morrow." 

Then,  pointing  to  the  three  amazed 
old  men,  who  still  remained  near  him, 
he  said: 


"Help  me,  Marshal  and  gentlemen, 
to  recompense  three  generations  of  he- 
roes. These  brave  men  have  fought 
in  three  glorious  battles  —  Friedlingen, 
Racours,  and  Fleurus.  France  owes 
them  honor  as  well  as  livelihood.  I 
give  your  decoration,  Marshal,  to  Je- 
rome; and  yours,  Lieutenant,  to  Cypri- 
en ;  and  here,  Father,  to  you  I  give," 
taking  off  his  own  cross,  "my  own." 

Shouts  again  rent  the  air,  M  Long 
live  Napoleon !  Long  live  the  Empe- 
ror ! " 

"  Sire,"  said  old  Maurice,  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  emotion,  "  you  have 
made  the  remainder  of  life  happy  to 
me  and  my  children  ! " 

"  My  brave  fellow,"  replied  Napo- 
leon, giving  his  hand,  which  the  old 
man  seized,  and  pressed  respectfully 
with  his  lips,  "  I  repeat  that  1  am  only 
discharging  a  debt  which  France  owes 
you." 

After  saying  a  few  words  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  veterans  around  him,  Napo- 
leon took  leave  of  the  Governor,  and 
the  crowd  opening  made  way  for  him 
to  pass  to  the  gate.  Rapp  had  sent 
back  the  horses  and  ordered  the  car- 
riage with  an  escort  of  dragoons  to  be 
in  attendance.  The  Emperor  entered 
with  his  aide-de-camp,  while  the 
echoes  of  the  Seine  resounded  with 
shouts  of  "  Vive  V  Empereur!" 

"  This  has  been  orfe  of  the  happiest 
days  of  my  life,"  he  said  to  Rapp.  "  I 
should  like  to  pass  the  rest  of  my  days 
in  the  Invalides." 

"  And  I,"  replied  the  aide-de-camp, 
"  should  like  well  enough  to  be  assured 
of  dying  and  being  buried  there." 

"Who  knows?"  mused  the  great 
chieftain  aloud ;  "  who  knows —  it  may 
be  —  "  and  he  fell  into  a  reverie  which 
his  attendant  knew  him  too  well  to  in- 
terrupt. 

The  first  incident  of  our  story  occur- 
red in  1705 ;  the  second  in  1806.  Turn 
we  now  to  a  later  chapter  of  French 
history,  as  late  as  1840. 

On  the  1 5th  of  December  of  that 
year,  perhaps  the  most  imposing  fune- 
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ral  cortege  the  world  ever  saw  was 
slowly  wending  its  way  to  the  most 
gorgeous  of  catafalques.  Within  the 
emblazoned  sarcophagus,  which  was 
borne  on  a  funeral  car,  covered  with 
wreaths  and  crowns  of  laurel,  preceded 
by  the  banner  of  France,  and  followed 
by  the  t  surviving  relics  of  her  forty 
armies,  were  laid  the  remains  of  the 
great  Napoleon.  Slowly,  with  meas- 
ured pace,  to  the  march  of  solemn 
music,  the  procession  passed  beneath 
the  triumphal  Arc  de  1'  Etoile  and 
along  the  Grand  avenue  of  the  Champ 
Eiysees  to  the  Hotel  des  Invalides. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  veterans 
who  composed  the  escort,  it  was  a  fit- 
ting honor  rendered  to  the  ashes  of 
him  who,  in  the  space  of  fifteen  years, 
had  well  -  nigh  conquered  the  world. 
The  dead  Napoleon  was,  tardily  in- 
deed, but  with  pomp  and  circumstance, 
borne  to  a  fitting  resting  place  beneath 
the  dome  raised  above  the  home  of  he- 
roes. 

Late  in  the  evening,  of  that  same 
day,  when  the  crowd  had  slowly  dis- 


persed, when  the  murmurs  of  its  thous- 
ands of  mournful  voices  was  hushed, 
when  the  solitude  was  complete  and 
the  silence  unbroken,  an  invalid,  a 
centogenarian,  almost  blind,  and  walk- 
ing on  two  wooden  legs,  entered  the 
chapel  where  had  been  deposited  the 
body  of  Napoleon.  Supported  by  two 
of  his  comrades,  he  reached  with  diffi- 
culty the  foot  of  the  imperial  cata- 
falque. Taking  off  his  wooden  legs  in 
order  to  kneel,  and  removing  the  cross 
of  honor  that  hung  on  his  breast,  in 
order  that  he  might  lay  it  on  the  stone, 
he  bent  his  venerable  head  on  the 
steps ;  and  presendy,  mingled  with 
sobs,  uttered  in  broken  accents  the 
words : 

11  Napoleon    the    Great !    Emperor ! 
Father ! " 

At  length  his  companions  succeeded 
in  drawing  him  away;  and  as  he 
passed  out  the  officers  of  the  Hotel 
/  respectfully  saluted  the  old  man.  He 
who  came  to  render  thus  his  last  hom- 
age to  his  master,  was  Cyprien,  the 
grandson  of  Father  Maurice. 

Ar.  S.  Dodge. 
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How  bold  ye  are,  ye  sculptors,  Years ! 
Swift,  too  —  albeit  your  work  is  never  done ; 
Here  a  joy  -  curve,  and  there  a  mark  of  tears, 
Thus  working  on  with  passions  as  they  run ; 

For  each  passion 

True  dost  fashion  — 
Strong  and  true  with  sun  and  sun. 

How  brave  your  strokes,  ye  painters,  Years ! 
One  sees  how,  wearying  of  your  summer  green, 
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GUILDS. 


THE  word  Guild  is  of  Saxon  ori- 
gin ;  from  "  guildan  " — to  pay ; 
the  derivative  "  guild  "  meaning  pay- 
ment  or  tribute.  We  find  it  used  in 
this  sense  in  the  ^Returns  made  to 
Parliament  during  the  reign  of  Rich- 
ard II,  from  the  Gild  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  at  Norfolk,  England : 

"And  if  any  brother  or  sistre  falle  at 
meschief,  he  sail  hauen  glide  t  hourday 
a  farthyng,  and  on  Sunday  a  hal- 
penny." 

A  little  farther  on  in  the  same  docu- 
ment it  is  used  in  its  more  modern 
sense : 

"  Thy s glide  was  begonne  in  the  yere 
of  the  regne  of  the  Kyng  Edward  the 
Seconnde,  the  4irst  yere." 

Mr.  HerTsleigh  Wedgwood,  in  his 
English  Etymology,  derives  the  word 
Guild  from  the  Danish,  giving  as  its 
primary  signification,/*?^/  or  banquet, 
and  guild,  or  corporation,  as  second- 
ary. First,  a  feast ;  afterward,  the  com- 
pany assembled. 

In  the  Returns  of  the  "  Gild  of  the 
Peltyers,"   Norwich,  there  is  this  item: 

"Also  it  is  ordeyned,  be  comoun 
assent,  yat  yese  bretheren  in  worchepe 
of  ye  holy  trinyte  and  Seynt  William, 
schul  etyn  (eat)  togedere  on  yat  day  at 
here  comoun  cost." 

This  injunction  is  repeated  in  nearly 
all  the  returns  of  the  various  Guilds  of 
those  times,  showing  that  a  feast  and 
a  feast  day  were  among  the  regular  in- 
stitutions of  the  Guild.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  feast  day  is  mentioned  as 
the  Guild -day. 

These  items  show  that  the  two  diverse 


theories  concerning  the  derivation  of 
the  word,  may  not,  after  all,  be  irre- 
concilable ;  that  this  feast  of  the  Guild 
being  made  up  of  common  contribu- 
tions or  ratable  payments  (gilde),  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  feast  itself  came 
to  be  called  guild ;  or,  conversely,  that 
the  name  Guild,  as  applied  to  a  cor- 
poration or  brotherhood,  was  the  result 
of  the  feast  institution,  the  feasters  as- 
sociated in  this  friendly  manner  after- 
ward combining  for  purposes  of  protec- 
tion and  trade,  efiauot,  the  name  of 
similar  associations  among  the  Greeks, 
has  a  derivation  very  like  this,  being 
the  plural  of  epauos,  "  a  feast  to  which 
each  guest  brings  his^portion." 

Searching  for  the  origin  of  the  name, 
we  are  strengthened  in  the  belief  that 
the  guild  idea  is  an  old  one,  and  that 
the  early  history  of  all  nations  furnishes 
illustration  of  the  power  of  combina- 
tion. 

Dr.  Brentano  makes  the  family  the 
archetype  of  Guild  organization.  This 
theory  is  merely  conjecture,  however, 
and  since  recent  developments  con- 
cerning pre -historic  nations  indicate 
that  family  life  was  but  a  secondary 
matter  with  our  barbaric  ancestors,  con 
jecture  affords  a  converse  theory  also, 
viz :  that  the  principle  of  association 
which  these  latter-day  historians  af- 
firm was  prevalent  among  savages, 
uniting  warriors  for  purposes  of  plun- 
der and  defence,  and  forming  all  into 
bands  and  tribes,  at  a  later  period 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of 
family  relations. 

Theories  and  conjectures  aside,  writ- 
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the  companies  or  collegia  of  the  gold- 
smiths, the  masons,  shoemakers,  tan- 
ners, and  braziers,  having  their  respec- 
tive halls,  courts,  and  religious  cere- 
monies peculiar  to  each  society.  This 
distribution  is  endorsed  by  Merivale  in 
his  history  of  Rome ;  and  though  insti- 
tuted seven  centuries  before  Christ, 
it  presents  a  close  resemblance  to 
modern  labor  organizations. 

In  the  clans  of  Attica,  Dr.  Curtius 
describes  a  brotherhood  "united  by 
the  common  worship  of  the  divinity  of 
the  clan,  and  by  the  obligation  of 
avenging  the  violent  death  of  any  one 
of  their  number."  "  Every  clan,"  he 
continues,  "  had  one  common  place  of 
assembly,  and  one  sacrificial  hearth." 

These  characteristics,  two  thousand 
years  later,  form  the  essential  features 
of  Anglo  -  Saxon  Guilds. 

Heiren,  in  his  Historical  Researches, 
tells  us  of  numerous  divisions  among 
Egyptian  tradesmen,  and  that  in  some 
documents  discovered  in  upper  Egypt, 
the  company  or  Guild  of  curriers  or 
leather  dressers  is  mentioned. 

A  strong  effort  has  been  made  by 
antiquarians  generally,  to  find  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Guild  among  Teutonic  na- 
tions; but  the  foregoing  illustrations 
seem  sufficient  to  show  that  combina- 
tion has  been  an  effective  force  in  all 
countries  and  among  all  nationalities, 
and  that  its  origin  is  not  to  be  sought 
for  in  any  one  civilization. 

It  is  not  intended  to  confine  the  fol- 
lowing pages  to  a  description  of  the 
characteristics  of  any  single  develop- 
ment of  Guild  association,  but  rather 
to  educe  from  the  different  phases  these 
organizations  assume  in  various  places 
and  among  different  people,  such  fea- 
tures as  may  convey  an  intelligible 
idea  of  their  essential  character  every- 
where. 

However  we  may  disagree  with  Doc- 
tor Brentano  in  making  the  family  the 


simply  a  representation,  on  a  large 
scale,  of  the  traits  of  family  life. 

When  necessities  for  the  security  of 
life  and  property  arose  which  the  fam- 
ily was  unable  to  meet,  as  the  indus- 
tries of  life  multiplied  and  demanded 
larger  expenditures  of  time  and  labor, 
and  lands  and  trades  required  the  de- 
finition and  protection  of  law,  the 
Guild  was  organized  and  became  in 
many  instances  the  town  corporation. 

Although  the  growth  of  these  organ- 
izations was  not  without  persecution 
and  the  vicissitudes  in  their  history 
great  and  many,  the  Guilds  neverthe- 
less succeeded  in  defending  their  rights 
against  the  oppression  of  bishop  and 
baron  and  king,  and  had  attained, 
before  the  Norman  Conquest,  a  position 
of  such  influence  and  control  that  even 
kings  could  not  with  impunity  violate 
their  laws. 

One  instance  of  this  is  recorded  in 
the  history  of  a  Danish  Town  Guild, 
whose  Alderman  had  been  slain  by 
one  of  the  royal  princes  flf  Denmark. 
The  king  himself,  not  long  after, 
wished  to  visit  the  town  but  was 
warned  that  the  Guild-brothers  stood 
ready  to  avenge  the  death  of  their 
chief  on  any  member  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily who  should  dare  invade  their  pre- 
cincts. The  king  disdainfully  replied 
to  the  warning,  "  What  have  I  to  fear 
from  these  tanners  and  shoemakers?" 
and  marched  into  the  town.  No 
sooner  had  he  gained  entrance 
than  the  gates  were  securely  closed 
and  the  Guild  -  bell  summoned  the 
brethren  to  the  market  place,  where 
King  Nicholas  paid  with  his  life  for  the 
temerity  with  which  he  exposed  him- 
self to  their  revenge. 

The  people  of  Cambrai,  wishing  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  oppression  of 
their  bishop,  formed  themselves  in  his 
absence  into  a  Guild  or  commune.which 
on  his  return  he  refused  to  recognize. 
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and  left  to  suffer  "  without  the  gate." 
The  Guild  merchants  of  Ghent,  Ypres 
and  Bruges,  at  or  about  this  same  time, 
paid  a  visit  to  King  John  of  France. 
They  were  received  with  great  distinc- 
tion, but  felt  greatly  incensed  at  finding 
no  cushions  on  their  seat  at  table.  To 
manifest  their  sense  of  the  indignity, 
they  removed  their  richly  embroidered 
cloaks  from  their  shoulders,  folded 
them,  and  with  lordly  dignity  seated 
themselves  upon  them.  After  dinner, 
rising  from  the  table,  they  left  their 
cloaks  behind  them;  and  on  being 
reminded  of  the  supposed  mistake, 
replied,  "  We  Flemings  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  away  our  cushions 
after  dinner." 

These  incidents,  gathered  here  and 
there,  show  the  rank  of  the  Town  Guild 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centu- 
ries in  both  France  and  Germany. 
English  Guilds,  at  this  period,  were  in 
no  degree  behind  their  continental 
neighbors.  In  the  time  of  King 
Athelstane,  the  United  Guild  of  London 
governed  the  town.  A  century  later  a 
delegation  from  this  Guild  elected  King 
Hardicanute.  In  Edward  the  Second's 
time,  an  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don declares  that  no  person  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city 
unless  he  be  a  member  of  one  of  the 
trades ;  and  twenty  years  thereafter  the 
right  of  election  of  all  city  authorities 
was  transferred  from  the  "  ward  repre- 
sentatives to  the  trading  companies," 
by  an  act  of  Edward  Third's  reign. 

To  gain  a  general  idea  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Town  Guild  and  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  organization  of  Craft 
Guilds,  let  us  imagine  a  Society  of  five 
hundred  members.  Time :  Thirteenth 
century.  The  rich  man  and  the  poor 
man  meet  on  terms  of  equality,  in  a 
common  place  of  resort,  each  snaring 
in  the  government  of  the  whole.  The 
town  thrives  as  a  result  of  these  har- 
monious relations.  The  content  and 
happiness  become  notable  and  far- 
famed.  Immigration  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  begins.  The  peas- 
ant's son,  Ludovic,  comes  in    to  learn 


the  tanner's  trade;  seven  years  of 
apprenticeship  make  him  a  citizen  and 
a  master,  and  the  younger  brothers 
soon  follow  in  his  footsteps,  stimulated 
by  his  success.  Journeymen  "on  the 
tramp  "are  arrested  in  their  travel  by 
the  peace  and  plenty  within  these 
walls.  The  trades  become  crowded, 
and  some  in  all  trades  inevitably  get 
rich. 

Then  follows,  as  in  later  times,  the 
desire  for  more  wealth  and  greater 
gain,  and  the  already  well-to-do  man 
endeavors  to  secure  more  power  in  the 
Guild  councils,  introduces  measures 
and  concocts  schemes  in  his  own 
interest  and  to  his  own  advantage. 
Other  rich  men  speedily  follow  his 
example,  and  all  together  combine 
and  wire -pull  very  much  after  the 
fashion  of  our  modern  city  fathers,  the 
Guild  all  the  while  serving  as  the  thea- 
tre of  their  exploits.  All  this  crowds 
down  the  poor  men,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  oppression,  arises  discontent, 
envy,  and  caste  in  the  hitherto  peace- 
ful Town  Guild. 

Ludovic,  hard  working,  hard  living, 
and  growing  old,  looks  back  upon  the 
scene  to  which  his  early  apprenticeship 
introduced  him,  and  scarcely  recog- 
nizes its  relations  to  the  disturbed  and 
belligerent  arena  of  the  present.  Cast- 
ing a  glance  over  the  future,  revolu- 
tions, not  without  bloodshed,  are 
plainly  discernible,  and  the  old  man 
sighs  toward  heaven,  "  Thou  hast  mul- 
tiplied the  nation  but  not  increased  the 

joy-". 

Counter  organization  is  at  once  the 
revenge  and  the  remedy.  The  Guild 
explodes  like  a  meteor,  and  the  result 
is  the  formation  of  a  dozen  or  more 
asteroidal  Guilds,  each  based  on  the 
peculiar  vocation  or  trade  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

This  is  no  fancy  picture,  but  the 
essence  of  the  history  of  both  English 
and  continental  Town  Guilds  during 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
Some  few  notable  instances,  and  nota- 
ble because  few,  are  recorded  of  a 
brotherly  love  and  desire  for  mutual 
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assistance,  by  which  all  interests  were 
conserved  and  promoted  in  the  one 
large  Guild  of  the  town. 

A  statute  of  the  Guild  of  Berwick 
upon  Tweed  ordains  that  "  No  other 
Guild  shall  be  allowed  in  the  borough. 
All  shall  be  as  members  having  one 
head,  one  in  counsel,  one  body,  strong 
and  friendly."  But  instances  like  this 
are  only  the  waifs  of  history,  and  we 
are  driven  by  the  multiplicity  of  oppos- 
ing evidence  to  conclude  that  in  all 
countries  the  Town  Guilds  were  rent 
into  smaller  bodies  by  the  same  pro- 
cesses and  at  about  the  same  time. 
These  smaller  bodies  were  called  Craft 
Guilds.  These  once  organized,  there 
sprung  up  a  most  cruel  warfare  between 
them  and  the  patrician  Guild  from 
which  they  seceded.  The  advantages 
gained  by  secession,  to  the  craftsman, 
musthavebeen  mainly  of  a  sentimental 
character,  consisting  in  good  will  and 
brotherly  kindness.  The  government 
of  the  town  was  left  behind  them  in 
the  original  Guild,  and  instead  of  com- 
posing a  part,  even  though  a  small  part 
of  the  governing  power,  they  were  now 
the  governed,  having  no  voice  in 
the  municipal  councils. 

Peaceable  secession  was  therefore 
impossible ;  they  must  regain  their  po- 
litical authority,  or  an  independent  and 
separate  existence  would  be  of  little 
value.  Only  the  weapons  of  violence 
and  force  were  left  them ;  consequently 
struggles  of  great  fierceness  broke  out 
in  the  towns  which  had  been  models 
of  order  and  good  government.  For 
nearly  half  a  century  this  war  of  Labor 
versus  Capital  was  waged  in  England, 
Germany,  and  France,  victory  at  last 
perching  on  the  banners  of  the  crafts- 
men. In  the  two  last  named  countries 
it  was  not  by  any  means  a  war  of 
words. 


their  number  were  publicly  executed. 
The  next  day,  the  "  houses,  churches 
and  monasteries  were  searched ;  all  who 
were  found  were  murdered ;  eighteen 
hundred  were  exiled  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  their  homes  and 
haunts  demolished." 

As  might  be  supposed,  such  seven 
ties,  of  which  we  could  enumerate 
many  more,  did  not  end  the  war.  Ev- 
erywhere craftsmen  sprang  to  the  res- 
cue of  their  fellows  ;  stronger  defences 
were  made,  and  a  more  desperate  re- 
sistance to  tyranny  resulted  in  the  in- 
dependence of  the  trades  and  the  con- 
cession to  them  of  a  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  towns. 

The  influence  of  these  victories  gain- 
ed the  English  craftsmen  easy  con- 
quests of  the  same  sort,  and  at  about 
the  same  time,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI. 

As  the  Craft  Guilds  emerged  from 
warfare  and  strife,  industries  received 
new  impetus.  The  growth  of  the  towns 
and  the  wealth  of  the  Guilds  gave  rise 
to  further  divisions  of  labor,  and  soon 
a  proportion  of  those  who  had  been 
handicraftsmen  originally,  became 
dealers  in  the  materials  and  staples 
of  handicraft.  Numerous  new  Guilds 
were  formed,  as  the  limits  of  each  trade 
were  more  closely  defined.  The  baker 
and  brewer  became  simply  the  baker 
and  brewer,  leaving  the  merchandiz- 
ing of  grain,  in  which  they  had  pre- 
viously engaged,  to  the  corn-merchants, 
who  formed  themselves  into  a  Guild. 
The  tailor  and  the  cloth  -  merchant, 
who  had  before  been  one  and  indivisi- 
ble, now  became  members  of  separate 
Guilds.  The  law  of  France  at  this 
time  became  explicit  that  no  one  should 
interfere  with  the  craft  of  another,  and 
Edward  III  decreed  that  "  all  artificers 
and  people  of   mysteries  shall  each 
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Craft  Guilds,  as  gathered  from  various 
histories  and  statutes,  make  up  a  very 
interesting  paragraph  in  their  history. 
Unlike  our  present  Trades  Unions, 
they  were  not  simply  unions  of  work- 
*  men,  but  of  masters  as  well.  The 
Weavers'  Guild  included  all  who  car- 
ried on  the  trade,  whether  as  masters, 
journeymen,  or  apprentices.  In  the 
Guild  meetings,  consequently,  all  were 
gathered  together.  These  occurred  dif- 
ferently in  different  trades ;  some  of 
them  holding  weekly,  others  monthly 
assemblies.  They  were  summoned  and 
presided  over  by  the  wardens,  who 
were  elected  annually.  The  opening 
of  the  "  strong  box,"  lock  after  lock, 
was  the  signal  for  the  fonnal  opening 
services  of  the  meeting ;  the  craftsmen 
then,  with  uncovered  heads,  gathered 
around  this  receptacle  of  their  treas- 
ures —  charter,  statutes,  and  funds.  A 
priest  chanted  services  both  for  the 
living  and  the  dead.  If  any  luckless 
brother  had  strayed  into  the  meeting 
without  due  regard  to  his  attire,  he  was 
fined,  and  one  who  might  dare  to 
breathe  a  word  of  disrespect  or  of  curs- 
ing or  swearing,  was  more  severely 
punished.  While  the  box  was  open, 
and  the  Guild  -  brothers  standing  in 
solemn  conclave,  the  cup  was  passed, 
to  whose  good  cheer  all  were  obliged 
to  contribute. 

One  of  the  elders  was  then  detailed 
to  collect  the  fees,  which  were  used 
mainly  for  the  support  of  the  sick  and 
unfortunate,  for  burials,  and  masses  for 
the  souls  of  the  dead.  Their  rules  as 
to  the  character  of  members  were  strict. 
No  one  could  be  admitted  to  the  Guild 
whose  moral  character  and  honor  were 
not  stainless.  Immoral  associations, 
gambling,  playing  at  dice,  drinking, 
and  inducing  others  to  drink,  were 
strictly  prohibited.  Obedience  to  mas- 
ters was  enjoined  upon  journeymen 
and  apprentices,  and  all  disputes  be- 
tween master  and  laborer  were  settled 
by  the  Guild.  The  penalties  attached 
to  offences  consisted  mainly  of  fines ; 
but  for  serious  and  flagrant  derelictions, 
offenders  were  expelled  from  the  Guild 


and  forbidden  to  cany  on  the  trade. 
For  the  non  -  payment  of  entrance 
fees,  means  were  employed  with  which 
we  are  more  or  less  familiar  in  our  own 
time.  The  process  of  "  rattening  "  or 
sequestrating  the  tools  of  the  offending 
party  generally  brought  up  all  his  ar- 
rearages, or  in  case  more  "  blood  -  let- 
ting" became  necessary,  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  ordering  the  tools  sold  and 
the  fees  paid  from  the  sum  realized. 

An  aim  of  the  Craft  Guild,  hardly 
second  in  rank,  was  the  perfection  of 
workmanship.  In  order  to  do  this,  a 
thorough  system  of  apprenticeship  was 
instituted,  the  duration  of  apprentice- 
ship varying  in  different  countries,  from 
two  years  in  Germany  to  seven  in  Eng- 
land. The  apprentice  was  required  to 
pay  small  sums  at  his  indenture  and  on 
his  admission  to  full  citizenship  in  the 
Guild.  The  ceremonies  attendant  upon 
this  admission  are  still  perpetuated  to 
some  extent  in  London,  on  the  initia- 
tion of  an  apprentice. 

Still  further  to  insure  skilful  work- 
manship, great  care  was  taken  by  the 
Guild  in  the  selection  of  tools ;  none 
being  allowed  but  such  as  were  "  testi- 
fied to  be  good  and  honest." 

A  precaution  having  a  double  inter- 
est, gave  rise  to  regulations  concerning 
working  hours.  By  these,  the  Guild 
protected  her  sons  from  over  exertion, 
and  the  trades  from  unskilful  work- 
manship. The  stipulated  hours  were 
11  from  the  beginning  of  the  day  till 
curfue ;"  working  at  night  was  forbid- 
den. Holidays  were  demanded  in  the 
same  interest ;  and  all  work  was  pro- 
hibited on  feast  or  holydays,  and  on' 
Saturday  afternoons. 

The  Craft  Guild  dealt  liberally  with 
the  family  of  a  member ;  taking  all  his 
household  under  its  protection  and  ad- 
mitting them  to  its  privileges.  The 
widow  of  a  Guild  brother  was  entitled 
to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  her 
husband's  trade,  and  allowed  to  carry 
it  on  in  her  own  name. 

As  a  part  of  the  town  militia,  the 
Guilds  did  good  service,  and  won  some 
brilliant  victories    under    their    trade 
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banner.  In  France,  if  each  member 
did  not  present  himself  in  uniform  at 
the  general  muster,  he  forfeited  several 
days'  wages. 

In  reviewing  the  characteristics  of 
these  brotherhoods,  we  find  little  that 
is  obnoxious  to  criticism.  Chivalrous 
to  women,  faithful  to  each  other,  good 
citizens  in  peace,  and  patriots  in  war, 
they  deserve  of  us  who  have  fallen  on 
less  halcyon  days,  careful  considera- 
tion and  study.    • 

The  distinguishing  feature,  so  far  as 
we  have  followed  them,  has  been  the 
co  -  operation  of  master  and  labor. 
That  the  "  lion  may  lie  down  with  the 
lamb,"  we  have  seen  is  possible.  In 
noting  hereafter  the  causes  which  dis- 
turbed this  harmonious  relation,  let  us 
endeavor  as  impartially  as  possible  to 
rest  our  censure  where  it  rightfully  be- 
longs, and  to  discover  if  a  newer  civi- 
lization has  utterly  eradicated  the 
peaceful  possibilities  of  a  past  age. 

Thus  far  we  have  traced  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Guilds.  As  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  note  their  decline  and  super- 
sedure  by  the  more  familiar  Trade 
Union,  we  shall  see  how  the  salutary 
measures  and  beneficent  provisions 
just  recorded,  became  vehicles  for  de- 
moralization on  the  one  side  and  self- 
ish aggrandizement  on  the  other. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  we  find  an  element  of  discord 
#  in  the  Craft  Guilds.  Hitherto,  as  well 
as  subsequently,  disputes  had  occurred 
between  individual  masters  and  labor- 
ers ;  but  the  Guild  settled  all  these  be- 
yond possibility  of  appeal,  and,  so  far 
as  history  enlightens  us,  without  dis- 
satisfaction on  either  side.  It  was  sub- 
stantially what  is  now  so  earnestly  ad- 
vocated as  a  sovereign  balm  for  the 
woes  of  laborers,  without  the  attendant 
evils  of  the  Trade  Union,  viz:  a  Court 
of  Arbitration.  The  friends  of  the 
arbitration  scheme  could  nowhere  find 
a  better  illustration  of  the  success  of 
their  plan,  than  by  turning  back  to  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  industries  flourished,  arts  and 
trades  multiplied,  and  riches  increased 


so  marvellously  in  the  Craft  Guilds. 
Each  Guild  was  obliged  to  enlarge  its 
borders  in  order  to  let  in  the  new  sup- 
plies of  capital  offered.  There  being  no 
legislation  either  within  or  without  the 
association  requiring  an  equal  propor- 
tion of  masters  and  workmen,  it  became 
very  speedily  no  longer  a  protective 
society  to  all  its  members  alike,  but  a 
means  for  the  employment  of  capital 
and  enriching  of  capitalists.  These 
used  their  rapidly  increasing  power  for 
the  doubling  of  entrance  fees  and  other 
restrictions  on  membership.  Crowds 
of  serfs  and  villeins,  who  were  at  this 
time  rushing  into  the  towns,  were  de- 
nied admission  to  the  Guild  by  these 
newly  made  conditions.  Kings  favor- 
ed and  invited  a  large  immigration 
from  surrounding  countries ;  and  very 
soon  a  large  working  class  of  non-uni- 
onists, as  we  should  call  them  now,  ex- 
isted outside  the  Guild,  affiliating  strong- 
ly, no  doubt,  with  the  discontented  and 
oppressed  fellow  -  workmen,  who  found 
in  these  new-comers  that  brotherly 
kindness  which  the  Guild  brothers  now 
failed  to  manifest. 

The  plague  of  1348,  with  its  devas- 
tation and  depopulation,  produced  in 
England  and  throughout  Europe  a  fear- 
ful scarcity  of  laborers.  In  England, 
according  to  a  Register  of  the  Abbey 
of  Gloucester,  only  one  -  third  part  of 
the  population  were  left ;  but  this  state- 
ment Knight  pronounces  an  exaggera- 
tion, though  not  an  egregious  one. 
Crops  unusually  rich  and  abundant, 
were  unharvested  for  lack  of  reapers, 
and  the  few  workmen  left  would  only 
work  for  enormous  wages.  The  dis- 
tress consequent  upon  this  scarcity  and 
extortion  called  out  the  authority  of 
the  State  in  the  Statutes  of  Labours, 
23  and  25  Edward  III.  These  ordered 
that  no  workman  should  take  more 
wages  and  no  employer  should  give 
more  than  before  the  plague.  Nor  were 
these  restrictions  confined  to  laborers. 
Tradesmen  also  were  forbidden  by 
them  to  ask  more  for  their  wares  ;  and 
the  clergy  who  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  increasing  demand  for  their  ser- 
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vices  in  behalf  of  the  myriad  dead, 
were  by  these  statutes  reduced  to  their 
original  modicum.  That  the  Guild  ac- 
quiesced in  these  new  regulations  and 
supplemented  them  by  laws  of  their 
own,  does  not  seem  strange,  when  we 
reflect  that  the  Guild  -  spirit  was  now 
that  of  the  employers,  and  that  outside 
its  authority  had  arisen  a  large  indus- 
trial class.  Although  the  statutes  were 
obeyed  sufficiently  to  relieve  the  present 
perplexity,  the  little  liberty  enjoyed  by 
the  mechanic  and  artisan,  though  for 
so  short  a  time,  was  proving  a  danger- 
ous thing.  Two  years  later,  the  appeal 
to  the  city  authorities  in  very  many  of 
the  large  towns,  for  the  regulation  of 
wages,  proves  the  existence  of  a  newly 
awakened  and  irrepressible  agitation 
among  laborers. 

As  the  country  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  Black  Plague,  the  capi- 
talist character  of  the  Guilds  manifest- 
ed itself  more  strongly ;  and  during  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  they 
became  in  Germany,  France,  and 
England,  monoplies  of  trade,  seek- 
ing to  perpetuate  themselves  by  mak- 
ing crafts  or  trades  hereditary.  In 
Germany,  proofs  of  noble  birth  had 
finally  to  be  produced,  on  seeking 
admission  to  the  Guild,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  a  costly  masterpiece  was  neces- 
sary to  the  termination  of  an  appren- 
ticeship; this  condition,  so  expensive 
were  the  materials  prescribed  and  so 
elaborate  the  workmanship,  often  de- 
barred the  impecunious  workman  from 
the  freedom  to  which  he  was  otherwise 
entided.  The  journeyman  striving  to 
rise  to  a  small  mastership  encoun- 
tered huge  obstacles,  placed  in  his 
way  by  the  same  oppressive  hand. 
If,  however,  all  obstacles  were  at  last 
surmounted,  and  the  ambitious  jour- 
neyman reached  the  proud  distinction 
of  master,  he  was  obliged  to  run  in 
debt  in  order  to  furnish  the  luxurious 
dinners  required  at  his  inauguration. 
In  France,  after  the  fifteenth  cen- 


Third  Estate  desired  the  suppression 
of  these  Guilds." 

In  England,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Guild  was  composed  of  three 
classes :  the  livery,  to  which  the  richer 
masters  belonged;  the  householders, 
taking  in  the  rest  of  the  masters ; 
and  the  journeymen  or  freemen.  This 
arrangement  seems  a  weak  com- 
promise between  participation  and 
utter  exclusion.  From  the  livery  were 
chosen  a  certain  number  who  governed 
the  Guild,  and  who  were  called  a  court 
of  assistants.  The  king  appointed  the 
first  court,  and  as  the  members  died 
or  resigned,  the  vacancies  were  filled 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  court  itself.  An 
oath  of  allegiance  was  required  of  all 
the  Guild  members  to  this  court  of 
assistants. 

While  the  Craft  Guild  thus  univer- 
sally oppressed  its  original  founders, 
the  journeymen  and  small  masters, 
kings  were  all  the  while  encouraging 
immigration  to  their  shores,  by  holding 
out  to  foreign  artisans  the  inducements 
withheld  from  their  own  subjects,  viz :  in- 
dependence and  accumulation  in  trade. 
Religious  persecution  sent  a  large  num- 
ber of  refugees  into  England — 
among  them,  it  is  estimated,  50,000 
artisans  in  various  trades.  This  led  to 
repeated  insurrections  of  English 
apprentices,  and  an  appeal  to  Parlia- 
ment in  1 64 1,  in  this  wise:  "And  first 
we  beseech  your  honors  to  take  into 
consideration  the  intolerable  abuse  of 
our  apprenticeship;  for  where  we  by 
coercion  are  necessarily  compelled  to 
serve  seven  or  eight  years  at  least 
before  we  can  have  the  immunity  and 
freedom  of  the  city  to  trade  in,  those 
who  are  mere  strangers  do  snatch  this 
freedom  from  us,  and  dull  the  trades 
out  of  our  hands,  so  that  by  these 
means,  when  our  times  are  fully 
expired,  we  do  then  begin  in  a  man- 
ner to  suffer  a  second  apprenticeship 
to  them  who  do  thus  domineer  over  us 
in  our  own  trades." 
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oppressed?  or  Ihe  counter  organiza- 
tion of  these  forces  inside  the  Guild  ? 
That  such  existed,  is  rendered  more 
than  probable  by  statutes  of  various 
companies  both  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land; these  indicating  that  the  jour- 
neymen as  a  class  were  governed  by 
certain  officers  of  the  Guild,  appointed 
for  this  purpose.  These  inside  organi- 
zations seem  to  have  had  for  their  ob- 
ject the  reformation,  rather  than  abo- 
lition, of  the  whole. 

Whether  these  associations  matured 
a  century  later  into  the  present  Trade 
Unions,  or,  whether  the  abolition  of  the 
Craft  Guild,  at  about  the  same  time, 
became  the  occasion  for  new  organiza- 
tions of  labor,  are  topics  reserved  for 
future  discussion. 

It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  the  histo- 
rian that  the  transition  or  revolt  was 
of  such  slow  growth ;  that  there  was  so 
long  an  endurance  of  the  utter  perver- 
sion of  the  original  intent  of  the  Craft 
Guilds,  and  such  persistence  in  their 
support.  That  the  journeymen  did  not 
secede  en  masse  after  the  fashion  of 
their  ancestors  in  the  ancient  Town 
Guild,  was  due,  doubtless,  first  to  the 
more  closely  organized  government  of 
the  State,  in  these  later  times ;  second, 
to  the  harmony  of  the  Guild's  governing 
class,  which  was  incomparably  greater 
than  that  of  the  briskly  competing 
merchants  of  the  Town  Guild;  and 
third,  to  that  degeneracy  of  courage 
and  force  which  oppression  had 
wrought  in  the  oppressed,  disabling 
them  for  any  heroic  resistance.  That 
this  deterioration  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  race,  which  is  the  most  serious 
phase  that  the  history  of  Guild  devel- 
opment presents,  should  have  taken 
place,  while  the  rest  of  mankind  were 
making  the  longest  strides  in  civiliza- 
tion that  the  world's  progress  had  ever 
seen,  is  a  feature  in  the  investigation 
which  arrests  attention  and  awakens 
surprise. 

That  the  four  or  five  hundred  vears 


to  both  historian  and  philosopher. 
In  this  period,  the  greatest  universi- 
ties of  Great  Britain  and  Europe  were 
founded.  The  first  tidal  wave  of  learn- 
ing bore  the  English  Bible.  Then, 
born  of  the  necessities  of  Christianity, 
came  printing ;  and  soon  after  a  New 
World — the  child  of  a  Christian  im- 
pulse. Half  a  century  thereafter  we 
have  a  reformed  Christianity,  and  a 
path  around  the  globe  for  its  feet. 

The  first  fruits  of  this  epoch  are 
indeed  borne  by  the  tree  that  was  "  set 
for  the  healing  of  the  nations;"  its 
branches  bending  low  to  rich  and 
poor  alike ;  its  roots  underlying  most 
nearly  that  lower  class  whose  interests, 
unconsciously,  we  have  espoused. 

Manufactures  of  newly  invented 
articles,  paper,  watches,  needles,  tap- 
estry, firearms,  spinning  wheels,  cut- 
lery and  telescopes,  together  with  the 
enlargement  of  such  as  already  existed, 
followed  immediately  the  triumphs  of 
Christianity. 

Within  these  five  centuries,  flour- 
ished Chaucer,  Copernicus,  Montuique, 
Cervantes,  and  Tasso  ;  Bacon,  Kepler, 
Racine,  Moliere,  Raphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  Da  Vinci,  Rubens,  and  Durer ; 
John  Locke,  Isaac  Newton,  Leibnitz, 
Descartes,  and  Fenelon. 

Arts  flourished,  but  not  the  artisan. 
Science  but  enlarged  the  scene  of  his 
misery.  Philosophy  dissected,  dis- 
cussed, and  defined  the  attributes  of  his 
soul,  without  a  thought  for  its  develop- 
ment. Bishop,  baron,  and  king  united 
in  confiscating  his  possessions ;  lawgiv- 
ers and  law  makers  took  masters  and 
not  workmen  into  their  counsels,  and 
legislation  stepped  in  with  stern  repres- 
sion or  weak  compromise. 

Plundered  by  Church  and  State,  the 
Guild  became  to  him  the  vehicle  of 
material  aid  and  spiritual  truth ;  stand- 
ing, as  Dr.  Bentano  beautifully  says, 
"  like  a  loving  mother  at  the  side  of  her 
sons  in  every  circumstance  of  life,"  and 
continuing-  her  ministrations  even  after 
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THERE  are  few  mental  phenome- 
na more  remarkable  than  those 
of  memory.  Wonderful  as  its  powers 
seem  in  such  prodigies  as  Mezzofanti, 
the  examples  of  its  perverted  or  en- 
feebled action  are  still  more  surprising. 
A  neglect  to  exercise  this  faculty  made 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  at  one  time  forget  the 
contents  of  his  Principia  ;  and  an  old 
soldier  of  Napoleon's  army  so  com- 
pletely lost  remembrance  of  his  own 
existence  as  to  believe  that  he  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  An 
Irish  porter,  mentioned  by  Combe,  for- 
got when  sober  what  he  had  done  when 
drunk,  and  only  recalled  such  circum- 
stances on  getting  intoxicated  again  ; 
so  that,  having  mislaid  a  valuable  par- 
cel, of  whose  whereabouts  he  could 
give  no  account,  he  was  enabled,  by 
returning  to  a  state  of  inebriety,  to  give 
information  which  led  to  its  recovery. 

We  never  tire  of  reading  about  the 
extraordinary  memories  of  celebrated 
people,  and  naturally  associate  the 
vigor  of  this  faculty  with  remarkable 
intellectual  power,  though  the  combi- 
nation is  by  no  means  universal.  Idi- 
ots have  exhibited  great  vigor  of  mem- 
ory, and  persons  of  very  narrow  intel- 
ligence and  defective  judgment  have 
possessed  great  powers  of  retention. 
An  English  clergyman,  in  a  work  on 
"  Mental  Vigor,"  illustrates  this  by  the 
example  of  a  man  in  his  father's  par- 
ish who  could  remember  the  day  when 
any  person  had  been  buried  in  the 
parish  for  thirty  -  five  years,  and  could 
repeat  with  unvarying  accuracy  the 
names  and  ages  of  the  deceased  and  of 
the  mourners  at  the  funeral.  Yet  this 
man,  he  says,  was  a  complete  fool. 
Beyond  the  subject  of  burials  he  had 
not  one  idea,  could  not  give  an  intelli- 
gible reply  to  a  single  question,  nor  be 
trusted  even  to  feed  himself. 

Cases  like  this,  however,  of  a  mem- 
ory vigorous  within  very  narrow  limits, 


do  not  disprove  the  general  rule  that  a 
great  development  of  this  faculty  is 
usually  accompanied  with  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence,  while  the  con- 
verse proposition  is  confirmed  by  the 
example  of  most  eminent  men,  wheth- 
er in  speculative  or  practical  pursuits. 
Seneca  says  that  he  was  able  to  repeat 
two  thousand  words  after  once  hearing 
them.  According  to  Pliny,  Cyrus  knew 
every  soldier  in  his  a*rmy  by  name,  and 
Scipio  all  the  citizens  in  Rome.  The 
great  Roman  orator,  Hortensius,  after 
sitting  all  day  at  a  public  sale,  correct- 
ly repeated  from  memory  all  the  arti- 
cles sold,  their  prices,  and  the  names 
of  their  purchasers.  Themistocles  could 
call  by  name  the  twenty  thousand  citi- 
zens of  Athens.  Mithridates,  who 
ruled  over  twenty -two  nations,  spoke 
the  language  of  each  at  its  respective 
court.  Scaliger,  the  prince  of  philolo- 
gists and  critics,  who  maintained  that 
judgment  and  a  great  memory  are 
seldom  united,  was  a  brilliant  excep- 
tion to  his  own  theory.  When  a  young 
man  he  could  repeat  over  one  hundred 
verses  after  a  single  reading,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  could  give 
an  accurate  account  of  the  contents  of 
whole  books  in  foreign  languages. 
Lipsius  remembered  all  the  history  of 
Tacitus  ;  Klopstock,  the  German  poet, 
could  repeat  Homer  from  beginning  to 
end ;  Grotius  and  Pascal  are  said  to 
have  forgotten  nothing  that  they  had 
ever  read  or  thought;  Liebnitz  and 
Euler  knew  the  ^Eneid  by  heart ;  Ben 
Jonson  tells  us  that  he  could  repeat  all 
that  he  had  ever  written  and  whole 
books  that  he  had  read.  Such  was  the 
strength  of  Niebuhr's  memory  that 
when  employed  in  youth  in  one  of  the 
public  offices  in  Denmark,  it  enabled 
him  to  restore  part  of  a  book  of  ac- 
counts which  had  been  destroyed. 
Burke,  Johnson,  Gibbon,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  and  Dugald  Stewart  were 
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remarkable  for  their  retentive  memory. 
The  strength  of  this  faculty  in  Macau- 
lay  excited  the  wonder  of  his  friends, 
and  led  Lord  Melbourne  to  say  that  he 
wished  he  was  as  sure  of  any  one  thing 
as  Tom  Macaulay  was  of  everything. 

The  memory,  however,  like  other 
functions  of  our  nature,  may  be  im- 
paired by  too  severe  use  of  it  in  early 
life,  as  its  powers  can  only  be  gradual- 
ly developed.  Numerous  instances 
have  occurred  of  this  faculty  being  so 
weakened  by  undue  exercise  as  to  be 
incapable  of  performing  the  simplest 
exercises.  Forbes  Winslow  illustrates 
this  by  the  case  of  a  rather  feeble  - 
minded  man  whose  official  duties  were 
limited  to  signing  his  own  name  to  a 
number  of  papers,  but  who  became  at 
last  unable  to  recollect  it.  Indeed,  the 
inability  to  recall  one's  name  has  been 
suddenly  manifested  by  persons  while 
calling  on  friends  or  inquiring  for  let- 
ters at  the  post  office.  A  curious  in- 
stance of  temporary  forgetfulness  was 
that  of  an  absent-minded  gentleman 
who,  the  day  after  his  marriage,  called 
at  his  mother  -  in  -  law's  house,  and  in- 
quired for  his  wife,  whom  he  had  left 
at  his  own,  by  her  maiden  name. 

The  vagaries  of  memory  are  often 
important  tests  of  the  condition  of  the 
brain,  which  gives  warning  in  this  way 
either  of  sudden  injury  or  the  progress 
of  natural  decay.  Sometimes  this  ab- 
normal influence  is  shown  by  the  total 
obliteration  of  impressions  which  a 
restoration  to  health  will  renew,  even 
after  the  lapse  of  years;  at  others, 
groups  of  ideas  are  successively  re- 
moved in  the  very  order  in  which  they 
were  acquired,  or  the  reverse ;  and 
again,  a  single  letter  in  a  word  is  the 
only  trace  of  its  disordered  action.  Dr. 
Graves,  of  Dublin,  attended  a  farmer, 
whose  memory  was  so  impaired  by  a 
paralytic  fit  that,  though  able  to  call  to 
mind  other  parts  of  speech,  he  invari- 
ably forgot  substantives  and  proper 
names.  All  he  could  remember  in 
such  words  was  the  initial  letter.  To 
remedy  this  defect  he  wrote  down  in 
a  little  pocket-dictionary  the  things  he 


was  in  the  habit  of  calling  for  or  speak- 
ing about,  including  the  names  of  his 
children,  servants,  and  acquaintances, 
which  he  arranged  alphabetically.  His 
mode  of  using  this  book  was  as  follows  : 
If  he  wished  to  ask  anything  about  a 
cow,  before  he  commenced  the  sen- 
tence he  turned  to  the  letter  C,  and 
looked  out  for  the  word  cow ;  keeping 
his  finger  and  eye  fixed  on  it  until  he 
had  finished  the  sentence.  He  could 
pronounce  the  word  cow  in  the  proper 
place  as  long  as  he  had  his  eye  fixed 
upon  the  written  letters ;  but  the  mo- 
ment he  shut  the  book  it  passed  out 
of  his  memory,  although  he  recollected 
its  initial,  and  could  refer  to  it  when 
necessary.  His  dependence  on  his 
dictionary  was  shown  on  one  occasion 
on  a  call  on  Dr.  Graves  in  Dublin, 
when,  having  forgotten  the  book,  which 
he  usually  brought  open  to  the  hall 
door,  he  was  totally  unable  to  tell  the 
servant  what  or  whom  he  wanted. 

Examples  of  partial  loss  of  memory 
heralding  the  approach  of  cerebral  dis- 
ease, are  not  uncommon  in  the  experi- 
ence of  medical  men.  A  patient  who 
had  several  paralytic  seizures,  always 
knew  when  the  attack  was  impending 
by  forgetting  his  own  Christian  name. 
When  asked  to  sign  a  paper,  he  could 
only  write  his  surname,  and  occasion- 
ally only  half  of  that.  A  similar  ina- 
bility to  sign  the  full  name  sometimes 
occurs  in  epileptic  persons,  some  days 
before  their  attacks.  Intemperance  in 
eating  as  well  as  drinking,  has  been 
known  to  impair  the  memory.  Sueto- 
nius says  this  was  the  cause  of  the  sur- 
prising weakness  of  this  faculty  in  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  who  not  only  forgot 
the  names  and  persons  of  those  to 
whom  he  wished  to  speak,  but  even  of 
what  he  desired  to  converse  about. 
Mere  bodily  fatigue  or  other  slight 
cause  will  sometimes  occasion  a  tem- 
porary loss  of  memory.  Sir  Henry 
Holland  relates  that,  having  descended 
in  one  day  two  deep  mines  in  the  Hartz 
Mountains,  his  exhaustion  from  fatigue 
and  want  of  food  suddenly  deprived 
him  of  memory,  which  was  not  restored 
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till  he  had  taken  food  and  wine,  and 
been  some  time  at  rest.  These  tran- 
sient fits  of  loss  of  memory  are  not 
indicative  of  organic  disease,  but  result 
from  a  want  of  proper  circulation  in 
the  brain. 

Curious  effects  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  accident  or  disease,  upon  the 
memory  of  language.  An  injury  to 
the  head,  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  a 
horse,  has  caused  a  person  to  entirely 
forget  a  particular  language  wittj  which 
he  had  been  acquainted,  though  in 
other  respects  his  memory  remained 
unimpaired ;  and  the  same  peculiari- 
ties are  not  uncommon  in  cases  of 
brain  disease.  In  such  circumstances, 
the  mind  usually  recurs  to  the  ideas 
engraven  upon  it  in  childhood,  subse- 
quent impressions  being  often  wholly 
effaced.  At  the  approach  of  death, 
persons  who  have  for  years  talked  a 
foreign  language,  will  pray  in  their  na- 
tive tongue.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  fur- 
nished a  remarkable  exception  to  this 
rule,  is  said,  when  dying,  to  have  for- 
gotten the  Lord's  Prayer  in  English, 
and  to  have  attempted  its  repetition  in 
Latin,  which  was,  however,  the  lan- 
guage in  which  he  habitually  thought. 
A  patient  of  Dr.  Rush,  subject  to  at- 
tacks of  recurrent  insanity,  was  always 
warned  of  their  approach  by  inability 
to  converse  in  anything  but  a  kind  of 
Italian  patois.  As  the  disease  advanc- 
ed and  reached  its  height,  the  lady- 
could  only  talk  in  French ;  when  her 
illness  abated  she  was  obliged  to  ex- 
press herself  in  German,  and  in  the 
convalescent  stage  she  spoke  her  na- 
tive tongue.  In  perfect  health  she 
rarely  used  any  language  but  her  own, 
and  in  fact  found  it  difficult  to  speak 
those  which,  during  her  attack  of  in- 
sanity, she  spoke  with  great  fluency 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Italian,  with 
singular  correctness.  The  fact  that  the 
mind,  in  fever,  somnambulism,  and 
other  abnormal  states,  should  betray 
knowledge  and  capacities  of  which  it 


was  at  other  times  wholly  unconscious, 
is,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  observes, 
one  of  the  wonders  of  psychology. 
This  sudden  exaltation  of  the  memory 
is,  however,  a  warning  of  the  existence 
of  dangerous  disorders ;  being  often 
symptomatic  in  children  of  scrofulous 
and  cerebral  affections,  and  in  old  age, 
as  Forbes  Winslow  has  pointed  out, 
indicative  of  approaching  fatal  apo- 
plexy. 

The  revival  of  mental  impressions 
which  accident  or  disease  has  seeming- 
ly annihilated,  at  the  exact  stage  at 
which  they  left  off,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  curiosities  of  memory.  A 
British  captain,  whose  brain  was  in- 
jured at  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  remain- 
ed unconscious  for  fifteen  months  at 
Greenwich  Hospital,  till,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  trepanning,  his  sensibility  re- 
turned, and  he  at  once  rose  in  his  bed 
and  finished  giving  the  orders  which 
had  been  interrupted  amid  the  din  of 
battle.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the 
case  of  the  New  England  farmer  men- 
tioned by  Prichard,  who,  after  split- 
ting some  timber  for  a  fence,  put  his 
beetle  and  wedges  into  the  hollow  of  a 
tree,  intending  to  direct  his  son  to 
bring  them  home.  That  night  he  was 
seized  with  delirium,  and  remained  in 
this  condition  for  several  years,  when 
his  mental  power  was  suddenly  restor- 
ed. The  first  question  he  asked  was 
whether  his  son  had  brought  in  the 
beetle.  Fearing  that  explanations 
would  result  in  bringing  on  a  return  of 
the  disease,  they  replied  that  he  could 
not  find  them,  whereupon  the  old  man 
rose  from  his  bed,  went  straight  to  the 
hollow  tree,  and  found  the  wedges  and 
the  rings  of  the  beetle,  the  beetle  itself 
having  mouldered  away.  Thus,  the 
solid  wood  proved  less  durable  than 
the  delicate,  unused  nerve  vesicle 
which  preserved  the  impression  where 
the  tools  had  been  placed,  and  which, 
though  "  wax  to  receive,"  was  "marble 
to  retain." 

Alexander  Young. 
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He  picked  a  rose, 
A  sweet  red  rose,  and  put  it  in  her  hair  — 
The  rose  -  hue  on  her  cheek  was  not  less  fair  — 
And  said,  "  Sweet  love,  when  roses  bloom  again, 
I  '11  come  from  out  the  busy  haunts  of  men. 
So  keep  the  flower,  nor  faith  noi^patience  lack ; 
I  '11  come  again  to  claim  the  blossom  back." 

He  took  a  kiss 
From  her  sweet  mouth  —  her  mouth  so  ripe  and  red  — 
And  as  she  kissed  him,  softly,  sweetly  said  — 
"  Dear  love,  when  once  again  the  summer  glows 
I  '11  come  again  to  claim  my  sweet  wild  rose; 
And  when  I  come  —  oh,  longed-  for  hour  of  bliss  — 
I  '11  take  my  rose,  and  give  you  back  your  kiss." 

He  went  his  way; 
And  she  —  as  women  will  —  lived  on  his  words: 
The  very  sunshine,  all  the  songs  of  birds, 
The  roses  lifting  up  their  lips  of  bloom, 
Repeated  oft  his  words  —  *'  I  *11  come  !   I  '11  come  !  " 
She  kept  his  gift ;  the  blossom  he  had  given 
She  treasured  as  she  would  a  gift  from  heaven. 

She  trusted  him ; 
And  he  —  as  men  will  do — with  roses  decked 
The  heads  of  other  maidens :  he  was  wrecked 
On  coral  reefs  of  redder  lips.     At  last 
Came  with  fresh  roses,  memories  of  a  Past  — 
A  red  rose  and  a  kiss.     Ah  me  !  his  vow, 
That  then  was  bliss,  seemed  such  a  tyrant  now ! 

But  when  he  came, 
To  take  again  his  pledge,  she  lay  at  rest  — 
The  bit  of  faded  bloom  upon  her  breast : 
She  was  asleep  —  the  sweet  eyes  in  eclipse. 
Giving  her  kiss  back  to  her  waiting  lips  — 
A  truer  lover,  all  unheard,  unseen. 
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ON  the  third  of  November,  1864, 
William  Cullen  Bryant  reached 
his  seventieth  birthday.  The  event 
was  appropriately  celebrated  by  the 
"  Century  Club  "*  of  New  York,  by  a 
Festival,  memorable  not  only  in  the 
annals  of  the  society  itself,  but  in  the 
history  of  art  and  letters  on  this  conti- 
nent. Edward  Everett  fitly  applauds 
the  appreciative  action  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Bancroft  on 
the  subject:  "  I  congratulate  the  Cen- 
tury Club  on  the  opportunity  of  paying 
this  richly  earned  tribute  of  respect 
and  affection  to  their  veteran,  and  him 
on  the  well  -  deserved  honor.  The 
taste,  the  culture,  the  patriotism  of  the 
country  are,  on  this  occasion,  in  full 
sympathy,  alike  with  those  who  weave 
and  with  him  who  wears  the  laurel 
crown.  Happy  the  community  that 
has  the  discernment  to  appreciate  its 
gifted  sons  —  happy  the  poet,  the  artist, 
the  scholar,  who  is  permitted  to  enjoy 
in  this  way  a  foretaste  of  posthumous 
commemoration  and  fame."  Under 
such  auspices,  the  celebration  of  the 
poet's  "  three  score  and  ten  "  had  eve- 
ry element  that  could  make  it  dignified 
and  agreeable.  A  pure  and  refined 
taste  directed  the  arrangements,  and 
presided  in  all  the  exercises  of  the  oc- 
casion. Long  lines  of  floral  decora- 
tions and  festooned  evergreens  wel- 
comed the  guests  to  the  hall  of  the 
house  of  the  "  Century."  The  gallery, 
brilliantly  lighted,  was  hung  with  new 
paintings  of  our  most  distinguished 
artists.  The  large  saloon,  where  as- 
sembled the  notable  company,  was 
sumptuously  decked  with  a  variety  of 
the  rarest  flowers.  Behind  the  raised 
platform  on  which  Mr.  Bryant  and  the 
President  of  the  Club,   Mr.  Bancroft, 

•The  "Century"  is  an  association  composed 
of  distinguished  artists,  authors,  and  men  of  cul- 
ture, organized  chiefly  in  the  interests  of  art.  Mr. 
Bryant  was  one  of  its  founders  and  trustees,  and 
remains  yet  an  assiduous  member. 


took  their  seats,  was  a  lyre  composed 
entirely  of  fresh  violets,  amaranths, 
and  immortelles,  and  in  its  strings  the 
initials  of  the  poet's  name  were  written 
in  flowers.  Above  the  lyre  was  his 
marble  bust  crowned  with  laurel.  Pas- 
sages of  his  poems,  inscribed  on  tab- 
lets in  letters  of  gold,  hung  on  the 
walls.  The  company  present  had  all 
the  distinction  which  culture  and  social 
and  intellectual  accomplishments  can 
give..    As  Boker  sang  at  the  time  : 

*'  To  me  the  sight  of  these  assembled  hene 
Will  be  a  wonder  till  my  latest  year. 
My  memory  holds  no  picture  in  its  round 
So  pure  in  aim,  in  justice  so  profound." 

Before  that  audience,  whose  hearts  were 
one  in  admiration  of  the  bard,  ad- 
dresses were  made,  poems  recited,  and 
letters  read  from  distinguished  citizens 
detained  unavoidably  at  home.  Music 
gave  animation  and  a  banquet  variety 
to  the  entertainment. 

One  impressive  and  notable  feature 
of  the  Festival  was  the  presentation  to 
Mr.  Bryant,  in  a  touching  and  beauti- 
ful address  by  Mr.  Huntington,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Academy  of  Design,  of 
upwards  of  forty  paintings,  gifts  of  the 
artist  -  members  of  the  Club,  among 
whom  were  Bierstadt,  Church,  Cropsey, 
Darley,  Durand,  GifTord,  Gignoux,  Ha- 
zeltine,  Hennesey,  Hicks,  Huntington, 
Lastman  Johnson,  Kensett,  Louis 
Lang,  McEntee,  Rogers,  Rossiter, 
Launt  Thompson,  Vaux,  J.  Q.  A. 
Ward,  and  others,  scarcely  less  known 
to  fame.  Poems  of  rare  merit, 
addressed  to  the  venerable  poet,  by 
Lowell,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Tucker- 
man,  Bayard  Taylor,  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  Stoddard,  Mrs.  Sigourney,  Bu- 
chanan Reade,  Boker,  Street,  and 
others,  graced  the  occasion.  Bancroft, 
the  historian,  delivered  the  congratula- 
tory address  in  terms  of  singular 
eloquence.  Emerson  was  there  with 
his  ripe  wisdom  and  rhythmic  speech. 
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Dr.  Osgood,  R.  H.  Dana,  and  Everts 
uttered  felicitous  and  glowing  words  of 
description  and  salutation.  Longfel- 
low, Pierpont,  Halleck,  Verplanck, 
Willis,  and  other  eminent  friends,  sent 
epistles  of  affectionate  greeting.  The 
ovation  was  hearty,  brilliant,  and 
unique. 

Bryant's  place  in  literature  has  long 
since  been  acknowledged.  The  emi- 
nence that  he  took,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, on  the  publication  of  his  "  Than-- 
atopsis,"  he  has  kept  without  a  superior, 
and  we  think  without  a  peer,  in  Ameri- 
ca. He  has  impressed  his  genius  upon 
the  country,  and  it  is  associated  with 
whatever  is  most  charming  in  its  sce- 
nery and  exalted  in  the  hopes  and  as- 
pirations of  freemen.  In  his  strong 
individuality  he  stands  by  himself;  is 
"  no  imitator,"  as  Emerson  says  of 
him.  His  singularity  consists  of  the 
unioi\of  his  strong  and  healthy  poeti- 
cal genius,  his  balanced  practical  mind, 
and  his  lofty  and  symmetrical  charac- 
ter. As  we  regard  it,  the  highest  man- 
hood is  in  large  intellectual  calibre, 
high  moral  development,  and  benefi- 
cent activity.  In  this  respect  Bryant  is 
nobly  eminent.  Examples  of  remark- 
able mental  gifts  and  attainments  are 
numerous  enough  in  the  history  of  the 
race,  but  it  is  seldom  that  they  are 
allied  to  exalted  and  spotless  charac- 
ter. Indeed,  so  frequent  are  the  illus- 
trations of  the  lower  passions  and  dis- 
reputable habits  in  persons  of  great 
originality  and  power,  that  .until  quite 
recently  it  has  been  the  fashion,  even 
in  influential  quarters,  to  associate 
some  glaring  moral  defect  with  remark- 
able genius ;  and  so  their  biographies 
are  conspicuous  for  apologies  for  their 
vices  and  delinquencies,  as  if  to  the 
finer  and  rarer  manifestations  of  mind 
were  inevitably  attached  infirmities  of 


of  a  life.  Mr.  Bryant's  career  is  an 
example  of  the  highest  style  of  living. 
Here  genius  is  not  only  untainted  by 
vice,  and  undeformed  by  abuse,  but  is 
used  diligently  and  conscientiously  for 
gracious  ends. 

The  magnificent  tribute  of  the  "  Cen- 
tury "  was  the  homage  of  prominent 
representatives  of  the  mind  and  morals 
of  the  nation  to  the  man  as  well  as  to 
the  illustrious  singer.  While,  of  course, 
without  his  poetic  genius  no  such  testi- 
mony would  have  been  rendered,  still, 
all  through  the  speeches,  the  poems, 
the  letters,  that  signalized  the  occasion, 
is  shown  a  sincere  reverence  for  his 
character,  admiration  for  the  greatness 
and  beauty  of  his  life.  This  was  not 
the  verdict  of  men  whose  words  are 
inspired  by  party  ambition,  who  see  of- 
fice in  the  distance,  and  who  think  of 
votes  while  they  praise.  The  historian 
Bancroft,  in  his  congratulatory  address, 
strikes  the  key-note  in  which  these  ex- 
pressions of  admiration  and  love  are 
pitched,  wHen  he  says :  "  Our  tribute 
to  you  is  to  the  poet,  but  we  should  not 
have  paid  it  had  we  not  revered  you  as 
a  man.  Your  blameless  life  is  a  con- 
tinual record  of  patriotism  and  integri- 
ty ;  and  passing  untouched  through 
the  fiery  conflicts  that  grow  out  of  the 
ambition  of  others,  you  have,  as  all 
agree,  preserved  a  perfect  consistency 
with  yourself,  and  an  unswerving  fidel- 
ity to  your  convictions.  This  is  high 
praise,  but  the  point  at  which  we  ad- 
dress you  removes  even  the  suspicion 
of  flatter)'."  Longfellow  writes :  "  I 
assure  you  nothing  would  give  me 
greater  pleasure  than  to  do  honor  to 
Bryant  at  all  times  and  in  all  ways ; 
both  as  a  poet  and  a ,  man.  He  has 
written  noble  verse,  and  led  a  noble 
life,  and  we  are  all  proud  of  him." 
Lowell,  detained  from  the  festival  by 
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burst  of  sincere  feeling,  the  artist  Hunt- 
ington exclaims  to  his  face :  "  The 
artists  love  you  much,  and  you  know 
it.  We  claim  you  as  one  of  us."  Wil- 
lis declares :  "  He  is  the  unquestioned 
first  poet  of  the  country  "  ;  and  calls 
special  attention  to  "  the  undimmed 
lustre  of  hts  laurels  worn  so  long!' 
Halleck,  from  a  sick  chamber,  writes  : 
"  Though  far  off  in  body,  I  shall  be 
near  him  in  spirit,  repeating  the  hom- 
age which,  with  heart,  voice,  and  pen, 
I  have,  during  more  than  forty  years 
of  his  three  score  and  ten,  delighted  to 
pay  him."  Whittier,  in  noble  lines 
taking  their  hue  and  cast  from  the  dark 
and  trying  times,  exclaims : 

"  I  praise  not  here  the  poet's  art, 
The  rounded  fitness  of  his  song, 
Who  weighs  him  from  his  life  apart 
^  Must  do  his  nobler  nature  wrong. 

Not  for  the  eye  familiar  grown 

With  beauty  elsewhere  undescried  — 

The  marvellous  gift  he  shares  alone 
With  him  who  walked  on  Rydal  side, 

Not  for  rapt  hymn  nor  woodland  lay, 
Tt>o  grave  for  smiles,  too  sweet  for  tears, 

We  speak  his  praise,  who  wears  to-day 
The  glory  of  his  seventy  years. 

When  Freedom  hath  her  own  again 
Let  happy  lips  his  songs  rehearse ; 

His  life  is  now  his  noblest  strain, 
His  manhood  better  than  his  verse. 

Thank  God !  his  hand  on  Nature's  keys 
Its  cunning  keeps  at  life's  full  span  ; 

But  dimmed  and  dwarfed,  in  times  like  these, 
The  Poet  seems  beside  the  Man  ! 

So  be  it  I    Let  the  garlands  die  ! 

Fade  civic  wreath  and  singer's  meed, 
Let  our  names  perish,  if  thereby 

Our  country  may  be  saved  and  freed." 

Such  expressions  from  scholars,  think- 
ers, makers  of  public  opinion,  need  no 
comments  to  enforce  them.  They  re- 
flect the  intelligent  verdict  of  the  coun- 
try. 

There  is  another  kind  of  evidence 
powerfully  indicating  the  value  attach- 
ed to  character  united  to  intellectual 
greatness,  and  that  is  the  prominence 
that  is  given  to  Bryant  in  public  gath- 
erings, where  the  highest  moral  as  well 
as  mental  force  is  sought  to  be  brought 
to  bear.  No  one  is  base  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  he  seeks  these  honors,  for,  as 


Emerson  says  of  him,  "  never  was  man 
more  modest,  less  boastful,  less  egotis- 
tical." They  seek  him.  When  citi- 
zens mourn  their  illustrious  dead,  like 
Cole,  Cooper,  Irving,  Halleck,  Ver- 
planck,  and  seek  a  fitting  tongue  to 
express  their  admiration  and  their 
sense  of  worth,  Bryant  is  called  to  por- 
tray their  genius  and  pronounce  their 
eulogium.  He  is  led  forth  to  preside 
over  vast  assemblages,  called  in  times 
of  national  crises,  and  on  occasions  of 
agitating  beneficent  reforms.  He  in- 
troduces Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  citizens  of 
New  York,  as  a  step  preparatory  to  his 
nomination  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  When  the  memory  of  a  Burns 
is  to  be  honored,  when  the  statues  of  a 
Morse  and  a  Shakespeare  are  to  be 
unveiled,  he  is  invited  to  give  appro- 
priate voice  to  the  great  occasion. 
These  honors,  so  frequent,  and  appar- 
ently so  spontaneously  given,  are  sig- 
nificant of  the  value  that  is  attached 
by  the  people  to  illustrious  character. 
Though  a  poet  of  the  first  rank 
among  the  living,  his  life  has  been 
consecrated  to  the  Republic  and 
humanity  in  the  conduct  of  a  daily 
journal  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
nation.  In  this  sphere  of  activity,  so 
peculiarly  trying  to  a  nature  of  acute 
sensibility  and  high  creative  power,  he 
illustrates  a  style  of  manliness  that 
cannot  be  too  much  applauded.  The 
tendency  of  the  poet  is  to  seclusion, 
the  quiet  of  peaceful  retirement.  The 
artistic  temperament  instinctively 
recoils  from  the  arena  of  controversial 
strife  and  the  asperities  of  political 
warfare.  To  go  to  regular  tasks  at  the 
desk  with  methodical  regularity ;  to  be 
obliged  to  deal  with  the  dryest  and 
most  utilitarian  subjects  that  pertain 
to  unadorned  human  life ;  to  be 
exposed  to  contact  with  the  rude,  the 
coarse,  and  the  mercenary ;  to  the 
arrogance  and  Aspersions  and  har- 
assing cares  and  trials  of  an  editorship 
contending  for  great  principles  and 
not  party,  is  not  a  career  inviting,  but 
repulsive,  to  a  nature  highly  organized, 
with  a  predominence  of  the  Ideal  sen- 
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tiinent.  Bryant  deliberately  took  his 
post  of  duty  nearly  half  a  century  ago, 
and  bravely  has  he  kept  it.  With  all 
the  toil  and  worry  and  rude  contact 
of  his  profession,  the  fresh  and  pure 
aroma  of  his  spirit  has  not  been  lost. 
The  strains  of  his  muse  were  as  sweet 
and  tender  and  inspiring,  all  along, 
as  if  he  had  no  harsh  experience  amid 
the  clash  and  turmoil  of  metropolitan 
editorship.  Willis,  who  was  well  fitted 
to  appreciate  such  a  career,  exclaims 
in  amazement:  "But  for  the  daily 
editor,  the  critic,  die  influejicer  of  pub- 
lic morals,  of  public  mercantile  inter- 
ests, of  public  politics — for  him  to  have 
thus  set  himself  the  task  and  come 
from  it  as  does  Bryant,  the  acknowl- 
edged most  reliable  editor,  as  well  as 
the  most  irreproachable  first  poet — is 
an  example  not  given  us  by  the 
ancients."  And  Emerson  in  his  speech 
says :  "  We  all  know  the  deep  debt  the 
country  owes  to  the  accomplished 
journalist  who,  the  better  to  carry  the 
ends  which  his  heart  desired,  left  the 
studies  and  retirement  dear  to  his 
muse,  adapted  his  voice  to  the  masses 
to  be  reached  and  the  great  cause 
to  be  sustained — was  content  to  drop 
the  garlands  and  singing-robes  of  the 
poet,  and  making  Tyrtaean  elegiacs  in 
the  plain  speech  of  the  street,  sounded 
the  key-note  of  policy  and  public  duty 
to  the  American  people  in  a  manner 
and  with  an  effect  of  the  highest  ser- 
vice to  the  Republic."  These  words 
of  a  reserved  scholar  and  cautious 
critic  do  not  exaggerate  the  truth  one 
whit.  We  are  charmed  that  this 
service  has  not  erased  the  bloom  from 
the  poet's  heart,  which  is  as  tender 
and  true  as  ever,  while  the  heroic 
elements  appear  in  the  sacrifice  of  lite- 
rary case  and  seclusion  for  the  field  of 
political  warfare,  which  has  been  con- 
tinued through  some  of  the  most  exci- 
ting crises  of  the  commonwealth.  His 
paper,  the  "  New  York  Evening  Post," 
became  a  mighty  instrument  of  benefi- 
cent power,  whose  influence  was  by  no 
means  gauged  by  the  number  of  its 
regular  readers,  but  by  its  effect  on 


those  who  reflected  and  emphasized 
its  views  from  many  centres.  It  was 
not,  as  is  well  known,  a  journal  of  a 
dilettante  society — a  mere  mirror  of  the 
humors  and  follies  of  the  day,  a  pur- 
veyor of  pleasant  gossip,  a  gatherer  of 
undigested  news,  an  organ  of  party 
seeking  spoils,  but  a  strong  engine  of 
political  and  moral  enlightenment  and 
reform.  It  dealt  with  the  fundamental 
and  vital  questions  of  society  and  gov- 
ernments. It  struck  vigorously  at  all 
wrongs,  tore  the  masks  from  shams 
and  abuses,  exposed  the  aims  of  time- 
seekers  and  political  charlatans, 
rebuked  the  imbecility  and  insolence 
of  officials,  and  whipped  roguery  and 
injustice  of  all  sorts  with  an  unflinching 
purpose  and  severity.  But  it  was 
not  simply  destructive  in  its  influence, 
but  eminently  constructive.  It  pointed 
the  way  to  industrial  and  commercial 
success.  It  enunciated  doctrines  of 
comprehensive  and  disinterested  states- 
manship. It  unfolded  the  sources  of 
national  honor,  progress,  and  power. 
It  vindicated  the  sacrcdness  of  human- 
ity, was  a  champion  of  freedom  in  its 
best  sense,  the  relentless  enemy  of 
political  rings,  jobbery,  class  legisla- 
tion, national  centralization,  a  frien<i 
and  ally  of  humane  and  liberal  institu- 
tions, of  reform  in  prisons  and  hospi- 
tals, an  advocate  of  public  parks,  of 
sound  currency,  of  public  education 
and  virtue,  and  of  truth  at  all  hazards. 
These  are  sober  words,  written  deliber- 
ately, for  which  there  is  proof  in  the 
files  of  the  paper  itself.  Back  of  these 
articles,  ringing  with  a  love  of  justice 
and  freedom,  was  the  strong  person- 
ality of  the  man.  In  his  case  men  did 
not  associate  poetry  with  an  effeminate 
nature,  morbid  fancies,  or  a  weak  and 
vacillating  judgment.  There  grew  up 
in  New  York  a  deep  veneration  for  his 
character,  even  among  those  most 
hostile  to  his  teachings.  We  have 
heard  a  notorious  political  leader  of  the 
"baser  sort,"  unused  to  polite  epithets, 
in  the  time  of  the  Kansas  excitement, 
violently  assault  the  doctrines  of  Mr. 
Bryant,   on    the    platform,   while    he 
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spoke  of  the  man  with  sincere  respect. 
In  fact,  he  commands  reverence  where 
there  is  any  capacity  of  moral  sensi- 
bility. 

One  element  of  the  character  which 
makes  him  strong  in  the  confidence  of 
the  best  men  is,  in  the  language  ap- 
plied to  him  by  Bancroft,  M  a  perfect 
consistency  with  himself,  and  an  un- 
swerving fidelity  to  his  convictions." 
While  insincere  men  veer  from  side  to 
side,  as  their  interests  seem  to  dictate, 
and  while  some  sincere  men  find  them- 
selves on  further  enlightenment,  advo- 
cating principles  which  they  once  op- 
posed, Bryant  happily,  on  questions  of 
great  import,  has  occupied  ground  on 
which  he  could  advance  instead  of 
changing  sides.  His  knowledge  and 
convictions  have  made  him  a  cham- 
pion of  doctrines  which  larger  experi- 
ence and  observation  confirmed.  He 
is  a  radical  in  the  best  sense,  for  he 
builds  on  fundamental  truth.  Living 
above  all  private  and  sordid  considera- 
tions, his  aim  has  been  to  promote 
human  interests  by  a  resolute  and  con- 
scientious maintenance  of  what  he  be- 
^  lieved  right.  So  he  has  never  dodged 
questions  of  public  moment,  has  never 
waited  to  catch  the  breath  of  public 
opinion  before  flinging  abroad  his 
standard,  has  never  veered  and  tacked, 
either  through  fear  or  for  applause. 
Some  of  the  otherwise  brightest  names 
in  history  are  marred  and  degraded  by 
the  inconsistencies  of  a  greedy  ambi- 
tion, by  a  weakness  of  purpose  in  time 
of  trial,  or  by  the  desire  to  be  on  the 
winning  side.  He  who  wrote  in  strong 
faith— 

"  Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again, 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers  ; 
But  error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain. 
And  dies  amid  his  worshippers  " 

could  afford  to  wait  for  victory. 

Associated  with  this  fidelity  to  prin- 
ciple, is  what  we  should  naturally  ex- 
pect, lofty  independence  of  spirit  rooted 
in  an  indomitable  courage  and  a 
profound  conscientiousness.  His  mind 
has  a  Miltonic  dignity,  prodf  against 
wiles  or  opposition.    The  trammels  of 


party  are  as  straw  in  his  robust  sense  of 
duty.  On  questions  of  political  econo- 
my, of  national  policy  concerning  the 
old  United  States  Bank,  the  war  with 
Mexico,  the  admission  of  slavery  into 
the  Territories,  and  its  abolishment, 
the  Tariff,  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union  and  its  re- 
storation, the  Alabama  claims,  the  San 
Domingo  muddle,  amnesty,  civil  serv- 
ice, as  well  as  of  municipal  and  judicial 
interests,  his  utterances  were  prompt, 
decisive,  and  as  far  as  time  discloses, 
right.  His  trumpet  gave  no  "  uncertain 
sound,"  and  never  failed  to  be  heard, 
the  more  there  was  need  of  an  inspiring 
blast.  In  fervid  verse,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  sings  of  him — 

"  How  shall  we  thank  him,  that  in  evil  days, 
He  faltered  never — nor  for  blame,  nor  praise, 
Nor  hire,  nor  party,  shamed  his  earlier  lays." 

"  But  as  his  boyhood  was  of  manliest  hue, 
So  to  his  youth  his  manly  years  were  true, 
All  dyed  in  royal  purple  through  and  through  !  " 

It  is  a  crisis  that  tests  a  man's  metal. 
When  the  earth  shakes,  and  the  heav- 
ens are  black,  and  faces  grow  pale, 
and  the  hearts  of  men  fail  them,  then 
how  reassuring  and  inspiring  is  the 
firm  front,  the  clear  decisive  voice,  the 
calm  courage  of  a  dauntless  leader. 
There  are  those  who,  in  the  holiday  of 
war,  cry ,  '*  On  to  Richmond,"  but  who, 
in  the  sight  of  defeat  and  disorganiza- 
tion, arc  stunned,  helpless,  silly  with 
moan>and  compromise.  No  man  can 
point  to  Bryant  as  wavering,  bewilder- 
ed, or  fickle.  He  counsels  firmly  and 
coolly,  and  stands  by  his  colors.  Weak 
sinews  and  timid  hearts  are  braced 
and  utilized  by  his  wholesome  sperma- 
tic strength.  During  the  Rebellion,  for 
instance,  when  manhood  was  the  chief 
thing  needed,  his  influence,  both  by 
his  sublime  verse  and  stalwart  prose, 
and  also  by  his  personal  appeals  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  cannot  be  overrated. 
This  influence  on  the  heart  and  mind 
of  the  nation  is  pictured  by  James 
Russell  Lowell,  in  a  nervous  and  mag- 
nificent description  of  the  Republic, 
under  the  figure  of  a  ship  in  battle, 
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riddled  and  tumbling  in  an  angry  sea, 
—  its  crew  bleeding,  disorganized, 
anxious,  and  indignant.  We  have 
space  for  only  three  or  four  stanzas. 
They  make  the  blood  hot  with  their 
generous  and  patriotic  enthusiasm. 

"  But  one  there  was,  the  Singer  of  our  crew, 
Upon  whose  head  Age  waved  his  peaceful  sign, 
But  whose  red  heart's-blood  no  surrender  knew ; 
And  couchant  under  brows  of  massive  line, 
The  eyes,  iike  guns  beneath  a  parapet, 
Watched,  charged  with  lightnings  yet. 

But  now  he  sang  of  faith  to  things  unseen, 
Of  Freedom's  birth-right  given  to  us  in  trust, 
And  words  of  doughty  cheer  he  spoke  between. 
That  made  all  earthly  fortunes  seem  as  dust, 
Matched  with  that  duty,  old  as  time  and  new, 
Of  being  brave  and  true. 

We,  listening,  learned  what  makes  the  might  of 

words. — 
Manhood  to  back  them,  constant  as  a  star; 
His  voice  rammed  home  our  cannon,  edged  our 

swords, 
And  sent  our  boarders  shouting ;  shroud  and  spar 
Heard  him  and  stiffened :   the  sails  heard  and 

wooed 

The  winds  with  loftier  mood. 

In  our  dark  hour  he  manned  our  guns  again ; 
Re-manned  ourselves  from  his  own  manhood's 

store; 
Pride,  honor,  country  throbbed  through  all  his 

strain. 
And  shall  we  praise  ?  God's  praise  was  his  before ; 
And  on  our  futile  laurels  he  looks  down, 

Himself  our  bravest  crown !  " 

The  ground  of  this  unwavering 
fidelity  and  courageous  advocacy  of 
principle,  is  found  in  his  sincere  love 
of  justice  and  benevolence  of  charac- 
ter, vitalized  and  exalted  by  a  lofty 
and  fadeless  ideal.  His  aspirations  for 
man  and  faith  in  his  progress  have 
birth  in  convictions  and  affections  that 
recognize  the  Eternal  Righteousness 
and  the  Eternal  Love.  Through  his 
sweet  and  majestic  strains  there  is  a 
solemn  undertone  of  reverence  for  Di- 
vine law,  devotion  to  duty,  and  confi- 
dence in  the  Supreme  goodness.  With- 
out his  poetry  we  cannot  take  the  full 
measure  of  the  man.  Read  M  The 
Antiquity  of  Freedom,"  "  The  Ages," 
"The  Battle -Field,"  "O  Mother  of 
a  Mighty  Race,"  "  Italy,"  "  Not  Yet," 
"  Our  Country's  Call,"  "  The  Death  of 
Slavery,"  and  what  a  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism and  humanity    throbs  in  them ; 


how  vital  is  their  energy  with  a  faith 
in  the  triumph  of  right  and  freedom ; 
how  stimulating  and  re  -  assuring  they 
are.  The  sentiments  of  his  poetry  in- 
spire his  life.  To  its  high  ideal  he 
holds  himself,  and  by  its  spirit  his 
character  is  crystallized.  You  detect 
in  him  nothing  querulous,  fidgety,  im- 
patient, morose.  In  his  greatest 
warmth  he  has  command  of  himself. 
People  often  fail  to  appreciate  his  sym- 
metrical greatness  through  its  very  re- 
pose. That  he  is  richly  and  variously 
learned,  a  master  of  language,  with 
strong  creative  power  and  elaborate 
culture,  is  one  thing  ;  but  that  he  has 
a  profound,  magnanimous,  and  heroic 
nature,  in  which  the  ardent  affections 
and  a  sound  and  comprehensive  reason 
are  in  admirable  poise,  and  in  which 
virtue  and  intelligence  harmonize  in  a 
serene  dignity  of,  soul,  is  quite  an- 
other. 

Bryant's  benevolence  is  of  a  kind 
that  seeks  to  enable  one  to  help  him- 
self. He  handles  the  great  questions 
of  philantropy  with  philosophic  breadth 
and  a  Christian  conscientiousness. 
While  generous  in  private  benefactions, 
it  is  not  merely  a  present  relief  that  he 
aims  to  secure  for  man  on  the  earth, 
but  the  permanent  good  that  follows 
obedience  to  physical  and  moral  law. 
He  advocates  earnestly  proper  tene- 
ments, pure  air,  wholesome  food,  in- 
nocent amusement,  educated  industry, 
good  literature,  the  practice  of  the 
Christian  virtues.  Bryant  was  the  first 
who  urged  in  a  powerful  way  the  es- 
tablishment of  public  parks  in  New 
York,  and  his  influence  in  originating 
and  locating  the  Central  Park  was 
commanding. 

His  piety  is  simple  and  sincere. 
There  is  no  more  reverent  nature  than 
his.  His  confidence  in  the  Eternal 
Goodness  is  entirely  beautiful.  He  fol- 
lows the  Master  with  a  loving,  tender, 
rational,  devout  spirit,  that  brings  his 
life  to  the  test  of  the  divine  pattern. 
His  hymns  breathe  the  sweetest  Christ- 
ian sentiment.  He  lives  in  a  serene 
mood,  in  full  trust  of  an  immortality 
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that  shall  give  being  a  freer  expansion 
and  movement,  yet  not  impatient  of 
delay  here  in  the  flesh. 

In  manner  he  is  as  artless  as  a  child. 
The  ponderous  gravity  that  some  asso- 
ciate with  greatness,  and  the  conde- 
scending air  which  is  as  repulsive  as 
the  affectation  of  superiority,  he  is  an 
utter  stranger  to.  He  is  without  man- 
nerisms in  anything,  but  simply  natural. 
Sit  with  him  at  his  table,  linger  with 
him  in  his  library,  wander  with  him 
through  his  beautiful  grounds  and  over 
his  admirable  farm,  and  if  you  are  wor- 
thy you  are  entirely  at  your  ease.  No- 
thing is  said  or  done  to  awe  you,  to  ex- 
pose your  ignorance,  or  to  diminish 
your  self-respect.  On  the  contrary,  you 
find  yourself  in  a  pleasant  glow  of 
spirits  ;  you  are  entertained  and 
instructed,  not  with  premeditated,  sub- 
tle art,  but  from  the  natural  flow  of  his 
sympathy,  knowledge  and  courtesy. 
With  this  charming  simplicity  there  is 
a  graceful  dignity  and  gentle  majesty 
such  as  we  might  imagine  character- 
ized the  looks  and  mein  of  an  ancient 
Greek  king. 

As  regards  his  habits,  no  man  is 
more  frugal  and  temperate  than  he. 
He  subsists  on  what  is  called  "homely 
fare."  He  eats  sparingly  of  meat  and 
fish.  Fruit,  cooked  and  raw,  milk, 
brown  bread  and  hominy  comprise  his 
staple  food.  He  takes  his  wine  in  the 
fresh  plucked  grape,  of  which  he  is  a 
successful  cultivator.  Tea  and  coffee 
he  never  uses.  Tobacco,  in  all  its 
forms,  he  hates.  The  ridiculous  report 
started  a  few  years  ago  that  he  takes 
opium  for  an  inspiration,  has  no  foun- 
dation whatever  but  in  the  diseased 
imagination  of  some  story  teller  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  man.  It  is  entirely 
false.  Though  rather  slightly  built 
and  never  of  robust  constitution,  his 
health  has  been  wonderfully  preserved 
by  deference  to  hygienic  rules.  He 
loves  the  bath,  lively  exercise,  and 
early  hours.  He  rises  at  five  o'clock, 
or  thereabouts,  and  retires  early,  never 
doing  mental  work  in  the  evening. 
To  see  him   climbing  the  hills  and 


leaping  the  fences,  none  would  think 
him  old.  In  his  heart,  at  least,  is  per- 
ennial youth.  His  penmanship  is  still 
clear  and  strong.  Would  that  our 
young  folks  could  write  half  so  well ! 
His  country  residence  at  Roslyn,  L.  I., 
is  most  charming  in  location,  surround- 
ings, and  outlook,  filling  one's  dream 
of  a  poet's  home.  It  is  three  or  four 
hours'  sail  from  New  York,  and  here 
he  lives  during  eight  months  of  the 
year.  He  spends  his  winters  in  the 
city. 

Mr.  Bryant's  industry  is  remarkable. 
It  was  after  he  was  seventy  that  he 
began  the  work  of  translating  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  which  are  now 
finished.  The  accomplishment  of  such 
a  task,  at  an  age  when  the  faculties  of 
most  men  are  worn  out,  a  translation 
confessedly  the  most  Homeric  of  any 
in  English  verse  and  commanding  the 
enthusiastic  applause  of  the  most 
competent  critics,  is  one  of  the  best 
commentaries  that  could  be  given  on 
the  character  of  the  man.  In  his 
seventy-eighth  year  he  travels  fear- 
lessly in  Mexico  convulsed  with  anar- 
chy, prepares  orations  on  distinguished 
men,  speaks  on  the  vital  topics  of  the 
time,  presides  at  meetings  called  in 
view  of  public  interests,  writes  leaders 
for  the  "Post,"  plants  shrubs  and 
flowers  at  Roslyn,  looks  after  the 
affairs  of  the  old  paternal  estate,  now 
in  his  possession  at  Cummington, 
Mass.,  .his  birthplace,  revises  his 
poems,  improves  his  farm,  builds  new 
houses  for  his  tenants,  keeps  up  an 
assiduous  membership  with  the  "  Cen- 
tury," and  has  time  to  maintain  a  cor- 
respondence with  friends  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Such  industry  at 
nearly  four-score  speaks  for  itself. 

There  is  a  serious  lesson  in  all  this 
for  his  countrymen  to  heed  and  prac- 
tice. If  there  is  a  single  American 
worthy  to  be  selected  as  a  model  for 
our  youth,  of  noble  living,  it  is  this 
great  and  symmetrical  man.  In  his 
career,  so  long,  so  prominent,  so 
related  to  affairs  that  test  the  strongest 
nature,  there  is  nothing  to  apologize 
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for,  nothing  to  sorrowfully  conceal, 
nothing  to  palliate  on  the  score  of  the 
passionate  heart  and  strong  tempta- 
tion! The  closer  the  scrutiny,  the 
deeper  becomes  the  admiration  for  his 
genius  and  virtues.  With  a  constitu- 
tion like  his,  a  reckless  liver  would 
have  ended  his  days  at  thirty,  while  an  ' 
inconsiderate  one  would  have  broken 
down  before  middle  life. 

He  has  almost  filled  up  the  measure 
of  four-score,  and  is  as  intellectually 
vigorous  and  bright  as  one  in  the  flush- 
of  his  years.  On  this  point,  the  con- 
scientious care  of  a  life  consecrated  to 
such  valuable  and  brilliant  service, 
and  one,  too,  so  modest,  self-contained 
and  pure,  united  with  the  most  splendid 
gifts,  there  cannot  be  placed  too  much 
emphasis.  It  is  a  standing  rebuke  to 
the  fast  living  which  shames  our  day. 
It  explodes  the  doctrine  that  there  is  a 
necessary  connection  between  the 
poetic  gift  and  vicious  indulgence.  It 
shows  a  kind  of  piety  in  the  use  and 
improvement  of  talents  which  deserves 
the  sincerest  commendation.  For  this 
long  life  well  spent  is  not  a  mere  good 


fortune,  is  not  a  miracle  wrought  by  a 
special  Providence.  It  is  tie  result  of 
obedience  to  divine  law,  of  living 
according  to  the  plan  of  God.  Mr. 
Bryant  has  enjoyed  several  genera- 
tions of  fame,  but  that  fame  grows 
rather  than  declines.  We  know  of  no 
person  in  the  land  in  whom  is  united 
so  much  to  excite  admiration  and  rev- 
erence. There  is  no  man  living  to 
whom  we  feel  so  much  indebted.  He 
is  a  true  and  great  poet,  a  creator  who 
has  stamped  his  genius  indelibly  on 
our  literature,  a  statesman  having 
influenced  permanently  the  mind  and 
counsels  of  the  nation,  a  patriot  of  the 
purest  and  highest  type,  a  patron  and 
inspirer  of  art,  a  ripe  and  eminent 
scholar,  a  Christian  whose  character 
is  shaped  after  the  highest  model,  and 
a  citizen  of  the  most  untarnished  and 
spotless  virtue.  Reverently  with  Tuck- 
erman  we  say : 

"  Blest  are  thy  laurels,  that  unchallenged  crown 
Worn  brow  and  silver  hair  ; 
For  truth  and  virtue  consecrate  renown, 
And  her  pure  triumph  share." 

Horatio  N.  Powers. 


A   FEW  CHAPTERS  FROM  MACAULAY. 


I.      MACAULAY  S   NOTION    OF   HISTORY. 

THOMAS  Babington  Macaulay  is 
a  sort  of  incarnate  contrast. 
His  eye  is  microscopic  or  telescopic  at 
option  ;  his  principles  and  sympathies 
are  as  limited  as  Whiggery  — his  prej- 
udices and  malevolence  as  compre- 
hensive as  Toryism  and  High  Church; 
he  is  an  illiberal  advocate  of  liberal 
views  —  an  unjust  avengei  of  injustice; 
he  verifies  falsehood  or  falsifies  truth, 
with  equal  facility  and  equal  enthusi- 
asm—  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  with 
almost  equal  success. 


his  rhetoric;  his  success  or  failure, 
either  as  versifyer,  essayist,  orator,  de- 
bater, or  statesman.  But  I  shall  briefly 
examine  his  theory  and  practice  relat- 
ing to  history. 

My  conception  has  always  been  that 
the  first  qualification  of  an  historian 
was  accuracy  and  impartiality.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  Mr.  Macaulay  is 
not  an  historian.  But  if  he  is  inaccu- 
rate or  partial,  it  is  not  from  ignorance 
or  chance  or  prejudice.  He  is  wrong 
upon  principle.  His  review  of  Machi- 
avelli,  contains  this  remarkable  pass- 
age : 
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terest,  the  words,  the  gestures,  the  looks,  are  evi- 
dently furnished  by  the  imagination  of  the  author. 
The  fashion  of  later  times  is  different.  A  more  ex- 
act narrative  is  given  by  the  writer.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  more  exact  notions  are  conveyed 
to  the  reader.  The  best  portraits  are  perhaps  those 
in  which  there  is  a  slight  admixture  of  caricature; 
and  we  are  not  certain  that  the  best  histories  are 
not  those  in  which  a  little  of  the  exaggeration  of 
fictitious  narrative  is  judiciously  employed.  Some- 
thing is  lost  in  accuracy,  but  much  is  gained  in  ef- 
fect. The  fainter  lines  are  neglected,  but  the  great 
characteristic  features  are  imprinted  on  the  mind 
forever." 


This  seems  to  me  a  strange  and  dan- 
gerous license,  and  "it  is  dangerous  in 
proportion  as  the  writer  is  a  man  of 
genius;  it  is  incalculably  dangerous, 
when,  as  now,  the  writer  is  a  consistent 
partisan,  and  when  every  step  in  his 
narrative  implicates  in  some  way  his 
party  sympathies,  sentiments,  or  con- 
victions." 

Entertaining  this  theory,  an  author 
must  first  settle  upon  the  "  character- 
istic feature  "  of  an  historical  period. 
This  will  be  determined  according  to 
his  personal  convictions  and  preferen- 
ces. He  will  then  consider  how  events 
and  persons  stand  related  to  the  grand 
"  feature,"  and  classify  them  accord- 
ingly. If  an  English  character,  wheth- 
er a  Whig  or  a  Loyalist  will  determine 
his  relations  to  the  "  characteristic  fea- 
ture," and  determine  the  author's 
treatment  of  him. 

Mr.  Macaulay  has  vehement  Whig 
proclivities.  He  tries  the  events  and 
facts  in  English  history  by  Whig  stan- 
dards. If  anything  is  Tory,  that  con- 
demns it ;  if  anything  is  bigoted,  in- 
tolerant, shameless,  cruel  —  that  is 
Tory.  But  anything  excellent  is  doubt- 
less Whig ;  and  anything  questionable 
in  Whiggism  is  passed  over  in  silence, 
or  punished  with  "  censure  so  gende  as 
to  sound  like  applause." 

Macaulay  uses  history  only  to  illus- 
trate principles  and  to  grace  literature. 
He  compels  everything  to  serve  these 
purposes.  His  characters  are  as  tract- 
able, his  materials  as  plastic,  as  those 
of  the  novelist.  Scott  was  as  just  an 
historian  as  Macaulay.  His  works 
were  very  historical  romances ;  these, 


very  romantic  histories.  The  novelist 
ventured  to  employ  the  facts  of  his- 
tory ;  the  historian  ventures  to  employ 
the  fictions  of  fancy.  Each  has  an 
eye  to  the  "  characteristic  feature ;  " 
both  show  us  scenes  through  the  me- 
dium of  "  exaggeration  "  and  "  carica- 
ture ; "  but  the  art  of  the  novelist  is 
elevated  by  its  contact  with  truth, 
while  the  art  of  the  historian  is  de- 
graded by  its  fellowship  with  fiction. 

A  little  examination  will  show  how 
Mr.  Macaulay* s  political  prejudice  has 
shaped  and  colored — and  enslaved  his 
work.  The  Revolution  of  1688,  says 
he,  was  perfectly  good;  I  consecrate 
myself  to  the  vindication  of  this 
"  characteristic  feature  "  of  the  event. 
Now  we  all  agree  that  the  Revolution 
was  necessary.  A  deliverance  was  in- 
dispensable, and  William  was  the  De- 
liverer. Shall  we  therefore  "  worship 
him  with  unpatriotic  incense  ? "  Shall 
Mr.  Macaulay  glorify  William  at  the 
expense  of  every  reputation,  English 
or  foreign,  which  in  any  way  appears 
to  compete  with  his  ?  Not  "  a  little  of 
the  exaggeration  of  fictitious  narrative  " 
is  employed  in  painting  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  His  better  traits  are  embla- 
zoned with  all  the  splendors  of  art ; 
but  his  coarse,  boorish  and  brutal  traits 
are  subdued  to  the  "  harmless  level  of 
phlegm  or  indifference."  "  If  his  fea- 
tures glare  out  grimly  on  the  canvas, 
their  effect  is  relieved  by  the  most  deli- 
cate background  " — gay  gardens, wind- 
ing streams,  and  exquisite  birds.  That 
William  may  shine  by  contrast,  the 
artist  introduces  the  great  Marlborough 
as  a  monster  —  "a  prodigy  of  turpi- 
tude." James  also  is  shown  through 
the  same  medium  of  "  caricature."  All 
his  better  qualities  are  kept  religiously 
out  of  sight.* 

His  treatment  of  two  of  the  greatest 
names  in  English  literature,  shows  the 
same  partial  and  resentful  spirit.  He 
recognizes  Swift,  first,  as  a  slanderer ; 
then,  as  a  savage  hater  of  his  age ; 
then  as  the  author  of  a  "  nauseously 
scurrilous  "  lampoon  upon  Cutts ;  and 

*  Ed.  Rev.  90;  Lond.  Times,  Jan.  n,  '56. 
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lastly,  ("  supreme  offence  to  well-regul- 
ated party  feelings,")  as  being  too  rude 
and  familiar  with  Lord  Somers.  This 
is  all  the  notice  which  the  literary  his- 
torian has  bestowed  on  him  who  is  de- 
clared by  Professor  Child  to  have 
wielded  the  best  pen  in  England  dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  century,  and  who  is 
esteemed  by  some  critics  the  greatest 
of  English  writers  since  Shakespeare. 

Even  the  ladies  of  the  Revolution, 
according  as  they  are  connected  with 
William  or  James,  are  treated  with  the 
same  amusing  discrimination.  James, 
we  are  told,  was  "  drawn  away  from  his 
plain  consort  by  a  plainer  mistress." 
But  Grammont,  a  much  more  trust- 
worthy witness,  informs  us  that  Ara- 
bella Churchill  had  certain  qualifica- 
tions of  "  exquisite  beauty."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  historian's  courtesy  to 
Elizabeth  Yilliers,  "  the  ugly  concu- 
bine" of  William,  is  worthy  of  Ver- 
sailles. He  speaks  of  her  as  a  "  lady  " 
"  of  personal  charms ;  "  while  Swift, 
who  admired  her  talents,  declared  that 
she  "  squinted  like  a  dragon." 

Mr.  Macaulay  has  an  interesting 
way  of  investigating  historical  ques- 
tions. In  truth,  he  has  no  such  ques- 
tions. He  approaches  every  subject 
with  his  mind  already  made  up.  The 
"  characteristic  feature  "  is  always 
clearly  defined,  and  he  has  only  to  fill 
up  the  outline  with  miscellaneous  facts 
and  with  the  "  numerous  little  inci- 
dents furnished  by  the  imagination  of 
the  author."  He  opens  authorities ;  if 
they  gratify  his  wishes  and  opinions, 
he  uses  them ;  he  uses  them  if  they 
can  be  perverted  to  serve  his  purpose, 
if  not  he  rejects  them.  His  first  ques- 
tion always  is,  How  does  this  suit  my 
ideal  ? 


take  a  deeper  dye,  and  we  should  find  't&tvttlam 
assaulted  me;  '  and  in  cither  case  we  should  have 
a  grave  reference  to  '  Barillon,  Jan.  31-Fcb.  1, 
1686 ; '  or  '  Burnet,  I,  907/  "  * 

This  formula  will  be  found  a  fair  ex- 
ponent of  Mr.  Macaulay's  modus  oper- 
andi. '  That  which  in  a  Tory  is  "  excess 
of  wickedness,"  is  "ill  -  regulated  con- 
.  duct  "  in  a  Whig ;  and  that  which  in  a 
Whig  is  "ill -regulated  conduct,"  is 
"  excess  of  wickedness  "  in  a  Tory. 

The  romantic  theory  of  history  is 
not  only  favorable  to  partisanship, 
but  also  to  picturesqueness.  Macaulay's 
eagerness  to  render  a  grave  subject  at- 
tractive, would  itself  furnish  him  with 
temptations  to  give  his  production  a 
unity  inconsistent  with  honest  facts  ; 
to  overstate  and  to  suppress ;  to  deco- 
rate with  the  mists  and  the  flowers 
of  fancy  ;  to  let  fly  a  keen  and  well- 
feathered  antithesis,  though  it  lodge  in 
the  very  heart  of  murdered  truth. 

A  master  rhetorician  and  a  consum- 
mate artist,  Mr.  Macaulay  appeciates 
the  estimation  in  which  contrasts  are 
held  by  all  great  painters.  "  The  great 
painter,"  says  Ruskin,  "  paints  for  a 
moment  with  Intense  decision  —  then 
suddenly  becomes,  as  the  spectator 
thinks,  slovenly ;  but  he  is  not  slovenly ; 
you  could  not  have  taken  any  more 
decision  from  him  just  then ;  you  have 
had  as  much  as  is  good  for  you ;  he 
paints  over  a  great  space  of  his  picture 
forms  of  the  most  rounded  and  melt- 
ing tenderness,  and  suddenly,  as  you 
think  by  a  freak,  gives  you  a  bit  as 
jagged  and  sharp  as  a  leafless  black- 
thorn." And  it  is  sometimes  said  there 
are  poor  verses  in  Shakespeare,  and 
that  even  Homer  is  not  always  in- 
spired. 

The  fault  is  with  the  critic,  however. 
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vivid  sense  of  peculiar  excellence  any- 
where. 

Mr.  Macau  lay,  as  a  literary  artist, 
views  all  history  as  the  mere  raw  ma- 
terials out  of  which  he  is  to  fashion 
his  ideal  panoramas  and  portraits,  — 
materials  having  no  great  value  or  sa- 
cred ness  per  se,  and  useful  only  to 
point  a  political  moral  or  to  adorn  a 
popular  tale  ;  being  such  an  artist,  we 
may  suppose  he  will  sometimes  startle 
the  fascinated  public  with  what  seem 
to  be  the  idlest  caricatures.  But  the 
real  artist  will  see  that  the  ugly  lines 
and  dashes  are  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  M  characteristic  feature,"  and 
that  they  brighten  and  intensify  the 
general  effect. 

Having  learned  thus  much  of  Mr. 
Macaulay's  principles,  prejudice,  and 
temper,  we  shall  never  be  surprised  to 
find  him  exhibiting  a  splendid  picture, 
purporting  to  be  the  likeness  of  some 
familiar  historic  character,  whose  own 
features,  however,  we  cannot  discover 
in  the  picture. 

We  admire  the  cleverness  of  the 
artist's  conception,  and  the  fidelity  of 
his  hand  in  the  execution  ;  but  we  pro- 
test against  the  name  with  which  the 
picture  is  labelled.  It  may  be  a  superb 
likeness  of  Judas  or  Jupiter,  Solomon 
or  Caesar,  Pluto  or  Pontius  Pilate ;  but 
it  is  no  likeness  of  the  alleged  histori- 
cal character. 


II.      MACAULAYS    TREATMENT    OF 
WILLIAM  PENN. 

We  shall  expect  that  William  Penn, 
who  was  the  personal  friend  as  well  as 
political  associate  and  confidante  of 
James  the  Second,  will  be  depicted  by 
the  great  limner  as  a  "  prodigy  of  tur- 
pitude." He  was  an  especial  favorite 
of  James :  the  easy  inference  of  vio- 
lent prejudice  is  that  Penn  was  as  bad 
as  a  Tory  —  irredeemably  bad. 

We  shall  be  still  better  prepared  to 
appreciate  the  treatment  of  Penn,  if  we 
bear  in  mind  the  early  association  of 
the  Macaulays,  father  and  son,  with 
the  Society  of  Friends  —  "a  contested 


election  for  Edinburgh,  in  which  that 
Society  took  an  unusually  active  part, 
in  which  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay 
suffered  an  ignominious  defeat,  mainly, 
it  was  alleged,  in  consequence  of  the 
activity  of  the  Friends  ;  and  if  we  ob- 
serve the  clear  connection  between 
this  defeat  and  the  curiously  elaborate 
and  most  painful  attack  which  he  now 
makes  upon  the  Society  of  Friends, 
through  one  of  their  number,  whose 
memory  has  ever  been  cherished  by 
that  Society  with  the  fondest  marks  of 
veneration  and  esteem."  * 

"  'T  is  within  the  heart 
The  ambush  merit  lies,  that  evermore  betrays 
The  judgment." 

Sketch  of Penh 's  Life. 

Vice  Admiral  Sir  William  Penn,  in 
an  age  of  great  sea  -  captains,  stood  in 
the  foremost  rank.  After  Blake's  de- 
cease, he  had  no  rival,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  take  his  station  on  the  Lord 
High  Admiral's  flag -ship,  with  the 
title  of  Great  Captain  Commander. 
"  He  was  a  Commissioner  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, had  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
received  the  honor  of  knighthood,  and 
was  encouraged  to  expect  a  peerage." 

His  son  William,  the  illustrious  Qua- 
ker, was  born  in  London,  October  14, 
1644.  At  eleven  years  of  age,  while 
attending  school  in  Chigwell,  he  was 
one  day  alone  in  his  chamber,  when 
he  was  suddenly  surprised  with  an  in- 
ward rapture,  and  the  room  seemed  to 
be  pervaded  with  a  soft  and  holy  light 
akin  to  heavenly  glory. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  matriculated 
as  gentleman  commoner  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  His  bright  genius 
and  studious  habits  secured  the  appro- 
val of  his  superiors,  while  his  lively 
and  sensitive  disposition,  his  preemi- 
nent social  qualities,  and  his  superior 
daring  and  skill  in  all  manly  sports, 
rendered  him  a  favorite  with  his  peers. 
It  was  at  Oxford,  in  1661,  that  Penn 
became  acquainted  with  the  new  doc- 
trines taught  by  that  singular  enthusi- 

*  Westminister  Review,  in  Littell's  Living  Age, 
XXVII,  304. 
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ast,  George  Fox.  He  detested  the 
splendid  coalescence  of  vice  and  wit, 
politeness  and  profanity,  which  was 
rapidly  infecting  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  accordingly,  in  conjunction 
with  other  students,  he  withdrew  from 
the  established  worship.  The  young 
seceders  had  private  meetings,  where 
they  preached  and  prayed  in  their  own 
way.  They  were  at  first  fined,  and  at 
length  were  expelled  for  incorrigible 
noncomformity. 

William  was  received  by  his  father 
with  hot  displeasure  ;  was  threatened, 
beaten,  and  finally  turned  into  the 
streets,  "  there  to  choose  between  pov- 
erty with  a  pure  conscience,  and  for- 
tune with  obedience."  Through  ma- 
ternal influence,  the  Admiral  at  length 
forgave  his  son,  and  determined  to 
send  him  to  the  Continent  that  his 
manners  might  be  refined  by  the 
graces,  and  that  the  "growing gravity  " 
of  his  mind  might  be  corrected  by  the 
gayeties  of  Parisian  and  Italian  life. 
While  at  Paris  he  was  presented  to 
Louis  XIV.,  and  was  a  frequent  and 
welcome  guest  at  his  court.*  Very 
soon,  however,  we  find  him  in  the  col- 
lege at  Saumur,  where,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  gifted  and  benevolent  Am- 
yrault,  his  mind  was  trained  in  the 
"severities  of  Calvinism,  as  tempered 
by  the  spirit  of  universal  love."  Here, 
also,  he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  French,  German,  Dutch,  and  Ital- 
ian. He  had  already  at  Oxford  be- 
come a  profound  student  of  history 
and  theology,  and  had  made  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  classics. 

Having  crossed  the  Alps  in  1664,  he 
was  just  entering  on  the  magnificence 
of  Piedmont  when  his  father's  appoint- 
ment to  the  command  of  a  fleet  in  the 
naval  war  with  Holland  compelled  his 


He  was  admitted  into  Lincoln's  Inn, 
where  he  studied  law  till  the  plague 
broke  out  in  1665.  Being  now  so 
highly  accomplished,  "  of  great  natu- 
ral vivacity  and  gay  good  humor,"  the 
career  of  wealth  and  preferment  open- 
ed before  him,  through  the  influence  of 
his  father  and  the  ready  favor  of  his 
sovereign.  But  his  mind  was  already 
imbued  with  "  a  deep  sense  of  the 
vanity  of  the  world,  and  the  irreligious- 
ness  of  its  religions." 

In  1666  the  Admiral  received  a  val- 
uable estate  in  the  County  of  Cork, 
and  committed  the  management  of  it 
to  his  son.  Here  he  met  with  his  old 
friend  Thomas  Loe,  and  attaching 
himself  to  the  despised  and  persecuted 
Society  of  Quakers,  renounced  every 
hope,  for  the  path  of  integrity.  "  It  is 
a  path  into  which,"  says  Penn,  "  God, 
in  his  everlasting  kindness,  guided  my 
feet  in  the  flower  of  my  youth,  when 
about  two  -  and  -  twenty  years  of  age." 
And  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he 
was  in  jail  for  the  crime  of  listening  to 
the  voice  of  conscience.  "  Religion," 
such  was  his  remonstrance  to  the  Vice- 
roy of  Ireland,  "  is  my  crime  and  my 
innocence  ;  it  makes  me  a  prisoner  to 
malice,  but  my  own  freeman." 

His  father,  having  remanded  him 
home,  threatened  to  disinherit  him ; 
and  he  was  again  turned  out  of  doors 
for  declining  to  take  off  his  hat  in  the 
presence  of  the  King,  the  Duke  of 
York,  or  his  father.  He  thereupon  be- 
came an  itinerant  preacher,  and  had 
much  success  in  making  proselytes. 
He  repaired  to  court  and  sought  to  en- 
gage the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  favor 
of  liberty  of  conscience ;  but  while 
importunately  urging  the  cause,  he  was 
himself,  in  the  heyday  of  youth,  con- 
signed to  a  long  and  close  imprison- 
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his  father,  and  at  length  the  prison 
doors  were  opened  by  the  intercession 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  a  warm 
personal  friend  of  the  Admiral. 

In  1670  Parliament  passed  the  Con- 
venticle Act,  which  prohibited  the 
meetings  of  dissenters.  An  immense 
company  of  Quakers  assembled  before 
the  closed  doors  of  their  meeting  house 
in  Grace-Church  Street.  Penn  preach- 
ed to  them,  was  apprehended  on  the 
spot,  and  committed  to  Newgate.  The 
circumstances  attending  the  tyrannous 
trial  of  Penn  and  William  Mead  are 
familiar ;  they  were  acquitted  by  a  jury 
of  their  peers,  who  had  been  locked  up 
by  the  court  for  two  days  and  two 
nights,  without  refreshments.  But 
they,  together  with  the  jury  who  had 
acquitted  them,  were  remanded  to 
Newgate,  for  the  non-payment  of  fines 
illegally  imposed.  "  The  trial,"  says 
Bancroft,  "was  an  an  era  in  judicial 
history ."  "  It  established  the  illegality 
of  such  fines,  and  the  irresponsibility 
of  the  all  -  powerful  Twelve."  * 

Penn  continued  preaching  and  writ- 
ing. Within  a  few  months  he  was 
again  arrested  and  carried  to  the  Tow- 
er, but  was  discharged  without  trial. 
Having  made  a  missionary  visit  to 
Holland  and  Germany,  he  returned  to 
England,  and  married  Miss  Guli  Sprin- 
gett,  "  a  lady  of  extraordinary  beauty 
and  sweetness  of  temper."  He  pur- 
sued his  studies  and  multiplied  his 
controversial  writings  for  about  five 
years,  and  then  resumed  his  travels  in 
Holland  and  Germany.  While  there, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
distinguished  persons;  especially  the 
King  of  Poland,  the  Elector  Palatine, 
and  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 

It  is  well  known  that  Penn  was  con- 
cerned with  several  other  Quakers  in 
the  purchase  of  West  Jersey.  But  the 
romantic  dreams  of  his  boyhood  touch- 
ing an  empire  of  felicity  beyond  the 
waves  of  the  West,  were  not  to  be  re- 
alized on  the  soil  of  the  Jerseys. 

The  Admiral's  claim  on  the  Govern- 
ment, at  his  death,  amounted  to  .£15,- 

*Ed.  Rev.,  XCIV,  240. 
IO 


000,  equivalent  to  nearly  ,£50,000  of 
modern  currency.  In  default  of  a 
money  settlement,  Penn  put  in  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Council,  praying  that  his 
Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  grant  him 
letters-patent  conferring  upon  him  and 
his  heirs  forever,  a  tract  of  unoccupied 
crown  land  in  America.  This  region 
was  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  area  of 
England.  Nature  had  endowed  it  with 
unfathomable  riches,  and  garnished  it 
with  ideal  magnificence.  The  charter 
was  signed  and  sealed  by  King 
Charles  II,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1681. 

Penn's  title  to  the  soil  was  perfected 
by  a  formal  purchase  of  the  Aborigines. 

In  the  Constitution  of  the  Province, 
we  find  that  famous  declaration  which 
has  contributed  more  than  anything 
else  to  the  prosperity  of  Pennsylvania  : 

"  That  all  persons  living  in  the  Province,  who 
confess  and  acknowledge  One  Almighty  and  Eter- 
nal God  to  be  the  Creator,  upholder,  and  ruler  of  the 
world,  and  hold  themselves  obliged  in  conscience 
to  live  peaceably  and  justly  in  civil  society,  shall  in 
no  ways  be  molested  for  their  religious  persuasion 
or  practice,  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship ;  nor 
shall  they  be  compelled  at  any  time  to  frequent  or 
maintain  any  religious  worship,  place,  or  ministry 
whatsoever." 

In  August,  1682,  William  Penn  set 
sail  from  the  Downs,  and  after  a  pleas- 
ant voyage  of  six  weeks  entered  the 
Delaware.  I  do  not  know  of  any  pas- 
sage in  the  lives  of  the  world's  greatest 
benefactors,  more  interesting  or  more 
influential  than  these  two  years  which 
Penn  spent  in  America.  He  modelled 
and  rough  -  hewed  an  Empire  of  Free- 
dom. We  cannot  here  enter  into  de- 
tails. Civil  and  Religious  Liberty,  Ab- 
solute Justice  and  Universal  Philan- 
throphy,  were  the  corner-stones  of  his 
Government.  In  conformity  with  his 
catholic  and  pacific  ideas,  the  capitol 
city  was  named  Philadelphia;  and 
Philadelphia  became  "  the  birth  -  place 
of  American  Independence,  and  the 
pledge  of  national  union." 

The  state  of  the  Province  at  this 
time  has  been  compared  to  that  of  "  a 
father  and  his  family, —  the  latter  uni- 
ted by  interest  and  affection  ;  the  for- 
mer, revered  for  the  wisdom  of  his  in- 
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stitutions  and  the  indulgent  use  of  his 
authority.  No  one  aspired,  no  one 
was  oppressed ;  industry  was  sure  of 
profit,  knowledge  of  esteem,  and  virtue 
of  veneration."  When  the  distin- 
guished Russian  reformer,  Peter  the 
Great,  attended  a  Quaker  meeting  in 
England,  he  exclaimed,  "How  happy 
must  be  a  community  instituted  on 
their  principles !  "  "  Beautiful !  "  said 
the  philosophic  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
when,  a  hundred  years  later,  he  read 
the  account  of  the  government  of  Penn- 
sylvania.    "  Beautiful !  it  is  perfect." 

We  cannot  pass  from  this  period  with- 
out a  single  glance  at  Penn's  relations 
with  the  children  of  the  forest.  The 
benevolence  of  his  disposition  led  him 
to  exercise  great  tenderness  towards 
them;  and  this  was  much  increased 
by  art  opinion  which  he  had  formed 
and  which  he  openly  avowed,  that 
they  were  descendants  of  the  ten  lost 
tribes  of  Israel.  His  first  grand  treaty 
with  them  was  negotiated  under  a  large 
elm -tree,  at  Shakamaxon.  "This," 
says  Voltaire,  "  was  the  only  treaty  be- 
tween those  people  and  the  Christians 
that  was  not  ratified  with  an  oath,  and 
[the  only  one]  that  was  never  broken." 
"  Its  terms  were  written,  like  the  law  of 
God,  upon  the  heart,  and  were  never 
forgotten."  No  drop  of  Quaker  blood 
was  ever  shed  by  an  Indian.  "We 
will  live,"  said  they,  "in  love  with 
William  Penn  and  his  children,  as  long 
as  the  moon  and  sun  shall  endure." 

"  He  had  now  raised,"  says  a  hostile 
English  author,  "  the  despised  and 
persecuted  Quakers  to  a  numerous, 
comfortable,  and  even  patronized  sect, 

—  he  had  fought  for  liberty  of  con- 
science until,  even  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  tyranny  itself,  it  was  estab- 
lished on  a  footing  from  which  it  was 
never  to  be  dislodged  in  this  country, 

—  he  had  founded    his  transatlantic 


The  next  fifteen  years,  from  1684  to 
1699,  Penn  spent  in  England.  The 
object  of  his  return  was  to  settle  a  dis- 
puted boundary  widi  Lord  Baltimore, 
and  to  alleviate  the  inconveniences 
and  distresses  of  his  brethren.  During 
this  period  he  was  much  at  court  and 
much  in  trouble.  A  part  of  his  atten- 
tion was  devoted  to  religious  contro- 
versy ;  a  part  to  missionary  errands  in 
England,  Wales  and  Ireland ;  but  it 
was  directed  principally  to  the  relief  of 
his  suffering  brethren  and  the  advo- 
cacy of  the  cause  of  liberty  of  con- 
science. Within  three  years  ('89-91) 
four  warrants  were  issued  for  his  appre- 
hension, as  an  enemy  to  the  State. 
Having  been  a  friend  to  James,  he  was 
supposed  to  be  a  foe  to  William.  From 
every  charge  he  was  honorably  ac- . 
quitted. 

Pecuniary  difficulties,  arising  from 
his  continual  expenses  and  repeated 
losses,  prevented  his  returning  to  Am- 
erica as  soon  as  he  desired.  At  length, 
the  Province  fell  under  the  royal  dis- 
pleasure ;  the  laws  had  not  been  pre- 
sented for  approbation,  and  the  new 
King  and  Queen  were  not  proclaimed 
in  Pennsylvania  until  a  long  time  after 
their  coronation.  During  two  years, 
therefore,  the  King  and  Queen  held 
the  government  of  the  colony  in  their 
own  hands.  But  soon  after  his  last 
honorable  discharge  by  the  King  and 
council,  Penn  sent  a  petition  to  the 
former,  praying  that  the  Province 
might  be  restored  to  him.  This  request 
was  fulfilled  by  the  order  of  the  King, 
in  August,  1694.  The  language  of  the 
royal  instrument  was  especially  honor- 
able to  Penn  ;  for  it  expressly  declared 
that  the  disorder  and  confusion  into 
which  the  Province  and  Territory  had 
fallen,  had  been  occasioned  entirely  by 
his  absence  from  them. 

In  the  summer  of  1699  the  Proprie- 
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title  to  their  lands  insecure.  The  Qua- 
ker's statesmanship  at  this  crisis  was 
consummate.  In  the  autumn  of  1701 
he  returned  to  England.  He  had  re- 
ceived sudden  intelligence  that  a  bill 
was  about  to  be  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment, for  reducing  the  proprietary  and 
chartered  governments  to  an  immedi- 
ate dependence  on  the  crown.  By  the 
solicitation  of  the  friends  of  the  colo- 
nies the  bill  was  postponed  and  finally 
lost. 

Queen  Anne  was  crowned  immedi- 
ately after  Penn's  return,  and  he  was 
again  in  favor  at  court.  He  at  once 
resumed  his  favorite  employment  of 
writing,  preaching,  and  visiting  the 
societies  of  Friends  in  England.  In 
1707  he  found  himself  involved  in  a 
disastrous  suit  at  law  with  the  executors 
of  a  treacherous  rascal  who  had  form- 
erly been  his  steward.  Penn's  infirm- 
ities and  misfortunes  increased  with  his 
age,  and  unfitted  him  for  the  exercise 
of  his  beloved  work.  He  died  on  the 
30th  of  July,  17 18,  in  the  seventy-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  his 
family  tomb  in  Buckinghamshire. 

"  It  was  a  very  narrow  stream 
Betwixt  his  heavenly  rest  and  him, 
For  he  had  lived  beside  its  brim." 

Macau/ays  Charges  Against  Penn. 

■~  "  Rival  nations,"  says  Mr.  Macau- 
lay,  on  first  introducing  the  name  of 
Penn,  "  rival  nations  and  hostile  sects 
have  agreed  in  canonizing  him.  Eng- 
land is  proud  of  his  name.  A  great 
commonwealth  beyond  the  Adantic 
regards  him  with  a  reverence  similar 
to  that  which  the  Athenians  felt  for 
Theseus,  and  the  Romans  for  Quirinus. 
The  respectable  Society  of  which  he 
was  a  member  honors  him  as  an  apos- 
tle. By  pious  men  of  other  persuasions 
he  is  generally  regarded  as  a  bright 
pattern  of  Christian  virtue.  Nor  is  this 
high  reputation  altogether  unmerited. 
Penn  was  without  doubt  a  man  of  em- 
inent virtues.  He  had  a  strong  sense 
of  religious  duty,  and  a  fervent  desire 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
On  one  or  two  points  of  high  import- 


ance he  had  notions  more  correct  than 
were,  in  his  day,  common  even  among 
men  of  enlarged  minds ;  and,  as  the 
proprietor  and  legislator  of  a  province 
which,  being  almost  uninhabited  when 
it  came  into  his  possession,  afforded  a 
clear  field  for  moral  experiments,  he 
had  the  rare  good  fortune  of  being 
able  to  carry  his  theories  into  practice 
without  any  compromise,  and  yet  with- 
out any  shock  to  existing  institutions. 
He  will  always  be  mentioned  with 
honor  as  a  founder  of  a  colony,  who 
did  not,  in  his  dealings  with  a  savage 
people,  abuse  the  strength  derived  from 
civilization,  and  as  a  law-giver  who,  in 
an  age  of  persecution,  made  religious 
liberty  the  corner  stone  of  a  polity." 

It  is  interesting  and  surprising  to 
notice  the  infinite  dexterity  with  which 
the  author  glides  from  this  sovereign 
praise  to  sovereign  contempt.  Hereaf- 
ter he  never  alludes  to  Penn  except  to 
disparage.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
any  man,  who  was  both  sane  and 
honest,  could  be  at  oflce  the  author  of 
the  passage  just  quoted  and  those 
which  we  shall  discuss  below. 

The  few  vague,  general  imputations 
which  stain  Macaulay's  pages  do  not 
require  particular  notice.  But  before 
proceeding  to  the  more  heinous'charges, 
we  must  just  glance  at  the  puny  taunt 
which  he  throws  upon  Penn's  intellec- 
tual character.  "  Penn  was  not  a 
strong-minded  man,"  he  says;  and 
again  :  "He  was  not  a  man  of  strong 
sense."  This  sounds  both  false  and 
foolish.  "He  possessed,"  writes  Ban- 
croft, "an  extraordinary  greatness  of 
mind,  vast  conceptions,  remarkable 
for  their  universality  and  precision  ;  he 
was  conversant  with  men  and  books 
and  governments ;  as  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  he  was  the  peer  of 
Newton  and  the  great  scholars  of  his 
age ;  and  merited  the  highest  honors 
of  a  statesman  by  the  profound  saga- 
city and  unbiased  judgment  with 
which  he  unfolded  the  question  of  the 
rights  of  conscience  with  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  the  State."  Bacon 
ranks  Penn  among  the  master  spirits 
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of  the  world.  "The  true  marshalling 
of  the  degrees  of  sovereign  honor," 
says  he,  "  are  these :  in  the  first  place 
are  'conditoresimperiorum?  founders 
of  States  and  Commonwealths/'  lean 
only  add  that  Montesquieu  has  styled 
Penn  the  "American  Lycurgus." 

I   shall    now    proceed    to    consider 
Macaulay's  principal  charges  —  which  . 
may  be  distributed  under  five  heads : 

I.  Penn  was  insincere. 

II.  He  was  cruel, 

III.  He  was  corrupt  as  a  courtier. 

IV.  He  was  intemperate  in  his  zeal 
for  liberty  of  conscience, 

V.  He  was  a  conspirator  and  a 
liar. 

I.  Macaulay  charges  Penn  with 
Insincerity. 

"  Titles  and  phrases,"  says  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay, "  against  which  he  has  borne 
his  testimony,  dropped  occasionally 
from  his  pen."  Unpretending  and  in- 
significant as  this  charge  appears  at 
first  sight,  it  is  really  an  audacious  stab 
at  the  very  heftrt  of  character.  Such 
the  cunning  traducer  esteemed  it.  Now, 
in  the  first  place,  the  charge  is  improb- 
able; for  the  use  of  such  terms  is 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  Penn's  well- 
known  scruples  and  his  life-long  prac- 
tice. In  the  second  place,  it  is  absurd, 
for  he  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  motive 
for  such  inconsistency.  In  the  third 
place,  it  is  refuted  by  the  only  evidence 
on  which  it  rests  —  that  is,  an  anony- 
mous letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Bailey  of 
Oxford.  Mr.  Foster  copied  the  follow- 
ing bona  fide  memorandum  from  the 
margin  of  this  letter :  "  Mr.  Penn  dis- 
owned this."  *  Thus  much  for  the 
first  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  "  litde  exag- 
gerations of  fictitious  narrative." 

II.  Macaulay  charges  Penn  with 
Cruelty. 

V  William  Penn,"  says  he,  "  for  whom 
exhibitions  which  humane  men   gen- 


Gaunt  burned."  This  charge  has,  at 
least,  the  merit  of  originality.  It  is  a 
simple  inference  from  the  "  character- 
istic feature"  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  ideal 
Penn,  and  that  feature  is  —  masterly 
badness.  "  Seems  to  have  been,"  says 
the  historian ;  while  all  evidence  is 
lacking  to  prove  that  he  ever  attended 
any  other  spectacles  of  the  kind  in  his 
life ;  while  Burnet,  who  notoriously 
hated  Penn,  and  neglected  no  oppor- 
tunity of  disparaging  his  conduct  — 
from  whom,  moreover,  Macaulay 
quotes  his  facts  in  this  case  almost  ver- 
batim— while  this  Burnet  designed  to 
compliment  the  purity  of  the  Quaker's 
motives,  by  transmitting  a  simple  nar- 
rative of  facts  uncontaminated  with 
deductions  or  insinuations;  while  the 
characteristics  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  man  have  satisfied  every  other 
author  that  his  undoubted  object  was 
to  convey  a  true  and  graphic  report  of 
the  awful  scenes  to  the  King  and  thus 
to  make  an  effective  remonstiance 
against  their  recurrence.  The  "  char- 
acteristic feature  "  in  Mr.  Macaulay's 
"  caricature  "  of  Penn  being  badness, 
he  very  consistently  gives  the  worst 
color  to  this  act,  and  makes  him  revel 
in  cruelty.  But  history  has  not  thus 
known  Penn.  He  was  "  humane  by  na- 
ture and  by  suffering,"  says  Bancroft ; 
"  of  great  sensibility,"  says  Clarkson  ; 
"  of  profoundly  gentle  temper,"  says 
Dixon  ;  "of  an  excellent  sweetness  of 
disposition,"  says  •  Belknap ; *  "of  an 
overflowing  tenderness  of  spirit,"  says 
the  Edinburgh  Apologist  for  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay. Thus  much  for  the  historian's 
second  digression  into  the  region  of 
fable. 

III.  Macaulay  charges  Penn  with 
corruption  as  a  courtier.  These  spe- 
cific charges  I  shall  consider  presently. 

On  his  death -bed,  Vice -Admiral 
Penn  recommended  his  son  to  the  care 
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tween  the  Quaker  subject  and  the 
Catholic  Prince,  which  afterwards  cre- 
ated so  much  scandal. 

Gerard  Croise  tells  us  that  the  King 
loved  Penn  as  a  singular  and  entire 
friend,  and  discoursed  with  him  for 
hours  together,  upon  his  secret  coun- 
sels. Even  the  best  of  his  peers  had 
to  wait  for  audience.  One  of  these 
ventured  to  complain  to  his  Majesty 
that  he.  thought  little  of  his  nobility 
when  he  met  with  Penn.  The  King 
coolly  replied  that  Penn  always  talked 
ingeniously,  and  that  he  heard  him 
willingly. 

The  Quaker's  gates  were  daily 
thronged  by  a  multitude  of  suppliants, 
desiring  him  to  present  their  addresses 
to  his  Majesty.  "There  were  some- 
times two  hundred,  and  more."  The 
use  which  Penn  made  of  his  interest 
at  court,  is  declared  in  his  celebrated 
letter  to  Popple :  "I  have  almost  con- 
stantly had  one  business  or  other  there 
for  our  Friends,  whom  I  ever  served 
with  a  steady  solicitation  through  all 
times  since  I  was  of  their  communion. 
I  had  also  a  great  many  personal  good 
offices  to  do,  upon  a  principle  of  char- 
ity, for  people  of  all  persuasions,  think- 
ing it  a  duty  to  improve  the  little 
interest  I  had,  for  the  good  of  those 
that  needed  it,  especially  the  poor." 

On  account  of  his  intimacy  and  in- 
fluence with  the  Catholic  Crown,  Penn 
was  loudly  accused  of  being  a  Papist, 
nay,  a  Jesuit.  "  I  do  say,  then,"  says 
he,  "  that  I  am  not  only  no  Jesuit,  but 
no  Papist ;  and  which  is  more,  I  never 
had  any  temptation  upon  me  to  be  it. 
.  .  .  And,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
God,  I  do  declare  that  the  King  did 
never  once,  directly  or  indirectly,  at- 
tack me,  or  tempt  me  upon  that  sub- 
ject." Nay,  in  a.  paroxysm  of  candor, 
even  Macaulay*  forgetful  of  his  alle- 
giance to  the  "  characteristic  feature" 
—  this  is  a  solitary  instance — declares 
the  charge  a  "  calumny,"  and  one 
•■  which  could  only  find  credit  with  the 
undiscerning  multitude." 

Three    charges    of  corruption    are 

•Vol.  I.  583. 


brought  against  the  "  Courtly  Quaker." 
The  first  relates  to  the  Maids  of  Taun- 
ton. The  story  is  familiar.  On  Mon- 
mouth's march  through  Taunton,  some 
young  girls  had  presented  him  with  a 
banner.  Of  course,  the  wrath  of  the 
monarch  was  excited  against  all  par- 
ties concerned  in  honoring  the  rebel ; 
some  were  burned,  some  died  in  prison, 
but  —  "  Most  of  the  young  ladies  were 
still  alive.  Some  of  them  were  under 
ten  years  of  age.  All  had  acted  under 
the  orders  of  their  schoolmistress,  with- 
out knowing  that  they  were  committing 
a  crime.  The  Queen's  maids  of  honor 
asked  permission  to  wring  money  out 
of  the  parents  of  the  poor  children ; 
and  the  permission  was  granted.  Sir 
Francis  Warre  .  .  .  was  requested  to 
undertake  the  commission  of  exacting 
the  ransom.  ...  He  excused  himself 
from  taking  any  part  in  a  transaction 
so  scandalous.  The  maids  of  honor," 
says  this  eccentric  historian,  "  then  re- 
quested William  Penn  to  act  for  them, 
and  Penn  accepted  the  commission." 
Prove  that  this  elaborately  cruel  story 
is  true,  fasten  that  infamous  guilt  upon 
the  character  of  William  Penn,  and 
you  have  blasted  his  reputation,  root 
and  branch,  forever.  Who  can  recon- 
cile this  charge  with  the  author's  ad- 
mission* that  Penn  was  "a  man  of 
eminent  virtue,  who  had  a  strong  sense 
of  religious  duty,  and  a  fervent  desire 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind ! "  The  reader  wonders  where ' 
the  writer  has  found  evidence  trans- 
parent enough  to  justify  such  an  ac- 
cusation after  such  a  panegyric.  Every 
whit  of  proof  is  confined  to  a  solitary 
letter  from  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  to 
a  certain  "  Mr.  P-e-n-n-e."  Now  there 
is  a  Mr.  George  P-e-n-n-e  mentioned 
in  Pepy's  Diary,  who  was  instrumental 
at  this  very  period,  in  effecting  the  re- 
lease from  slavery  of  a  Mr.  Azariah 
Pinney.  To  a  historian  solicitous  only 
for  the  discovery  of  truth,  the  spelling 
of  the  name,  and  the  fact  that  George 
P-e-n-n-e  had  been  employed  in  a 
somewhat  similar  service  before,  would 
have  pointed  him  out  as  the  man  to 
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whom  the  letter  was  most  probably- 
addressed  ;  while  the  unbending  scru- 
pulosity of  the  Quaker  would  have 
shielded  him  like  a  harness  of  ada- 
mant. The  Edinburgh  Apologist,  in- 
deed, admits  that  the  charge  is  in  itself 
improbable  ;  and  that  the  recent  "  dis- 
covery of  the  Finney  cash -book  "  dis- 
proves it  beyond  a  doubt. 

Macaulay's  second  charge  of 
"  courtly  "  corruption  relates  to  Kiffin, 
a  London  Baptist  of  great  influence, 
wealth  and  worth.  "  Penn,"  says  Ma- 
caulay,  "  was  employed  in  the  work  of 
seduction,  but  to  no  purpose."  Our 
aifthor  has  here  outdone  himself.  His 
representation  is  totally,  amazingly 
false.  The  charge  is  expressly  and 
clearly  disproved  by  the  very  authority 
to  which  Mr.  Macaulay  refers.  "I 
used,"  says  Kiffin,  "all  the  diligence  I 
could,  to  be  excused,  both  by  some 
lords  near  the  King,  and  also  by  Sir 
Nicholas  Butler,  and  Mr.  Penn."  Verily 
the  learned  author  has  made  unparal- 
leled proficiency  in  the  art  of  reading 
contrarily. 

Macaulay  asserts  that  Penn  was  em- 
ployed by  the  court,  in  a  third  discre- 
ditable negotiation  —  which  relates  to 
Magdalen  College.  Our  author,  "  as 
usual,  is  obstinate  in  the  wrong."  I 
shall  examine  as  specimens  of  the 
whole  tribe,  two  or  three  burly  errors 
in  his  "  treatment "  of  the  subject ;  and 
dismiss  the  rest  with  civil  contempt. 
"  He  had  become  a  tool  of  the  King 
and  of  the  Jesuits."  Dixon  has  tri- 
umphantly disposed  of  this  random 
remark.  "Penn  had  waged  oral  wars 
and  printed  wars  with  the  errors  and 
morals  of  Popery ;  he  abhorred  its  per- 
secutions ;  urged  the  King  to  expel  the 
Jesuits  from  the  royal  presence ;  plain- 
ly told  him  of  his  errors ;  counselled 
him  to  meet  his  Parliament  with  wise 
and  just  proposals;  not  to  insist  on 
having  the  Declaration  read  by  the 
clergy  ;  not  to  commit  the  seven  Pre- 
lates to  the  Tower ;  to  submit  to  the 
will  of  the  nation,  and  be  content  with 
a  simple  toleration  of  his  religion. 
This  is  the  man  whom  the  learned 
historian  pronounces  "  a  tool." 


But  again :  "  The  courtly  Quaker 
did  his  best  to  seduce  the  college  from 
the  path  of  right."  Mr.  Macaulay 
gives  us  no  reference  to  his  authorities 
for  any  of  these  statements;  he  is 
doubtless  his  own  authority  for  a  large 
part  of  them.  These  are  among  "  the 
numerous  little  incidents  .  .  evidently 
furnished  by  the  imagination  of  the 
author."  But  Hunt,  Creech  and  Doc- 
tor Sykes  concur  in  the  emphatic  and 
conclusive  declaration,  that  after  hear- 
ing the  Fellows  explain  their  cause, 
Penn  agreed  with  them  diat  they  were 
justified  in  their  resistance.  Nay,  more, 
he  wrote  the  King  a  letter  of  singular 
severity  in  behalf  of  the  Fellows; 
saying — "that  their  case  was  hard; 
that,  in  their  circumstances,  they  could 
not  yield  without  a  breach  of  their 
oaths ;  and  that  such  mandates  were  a 
force  on  conscience,  and  not  agreeable 
to  the  King's  other  gracious  indul- 
gences." 

In  relation  to  this  Oxford  charge,  the 
Edinburgh  Apologist  admits  that  the 
conduct  which  Mr.  Macaulay  ascribes 
to  Penn  is  "a  mere  matter  of  inference 
and  not  of  proof !  "  What  trash  is 
this  —  palmed  off  as  English  history 
—  inferences  derived  from  the  "  char- 
acteristic feature  "  as  conceived  by  a 
hostile  and  vehement  partizan  ! 

IV.  Macaulay  charges  Penn  with 
an  intemperate  zeal  for  liberty  of  con- 
science. 

"  His  understanding,"  says  he,"  was 
obscured  by  inordinate  zeal  for  a  sin- 
gle object."  "  His  enthusiasm  for  one 
great  principle  sometimes  impelled  him 
to  violate  other  great  principles  which 
he  ought  to  have  held  sacred." 

To  appreciate  Penn's  earnestness 
and  enthusiasm  on  this  subject,  we 
must  consider  that  to  the  Quaker,  Relig- 
ious Freedom  is  a  direct  and  necessary 
corollary  of  the  doctrine  of  "  Inward 
Light ;  "  a  matter  not  of  opinion,  but 
of  faith.  He  believes  that  any  attempt 
from  without  to  obstruct  the  Inward 
Light  is  not  simply  cruel  or  impolitic, 
but  actually  blasphemous;  that  "  per- 
secution," in  Penn's  own  language, 
"  defeats  God's  work  of  grace,  and  the 
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invisible  operation  of  His  Eternal 
Spirit." 

Penn  writes  in  reply  to  some  name- 
less author,  who  anticipated  Macaulay 
in  the  cry  of  "  intemperate  zeal  "  :  No 
man,  no  man  but  a  persecutor,  which 
I  count  a  beast  of  prey  and  a  declared 
enemy  to  mankind,  can,  without  great 
injustice,  reproach  that  part  I  had  in 

King  James's  court I  am  very 

sure  that  I  intended  and  I  think  I  did, 
harm  to  none  —  neither  parties  nor 
private  persons,  my  own  family  ex- 
cepted, for  which  I  doubt  not  the  au- 
thor's pardon,  since  he  shows  himself 
so  little  concerned  for  the  master  of 
it."  The  Edinburgh  Apologist  en- 
tides  Penn.  M  The  Champion  of  Reli- 
gious Freedom."  What  does  our 
Champion  ?  In  behalf  of  freedom,  he 
engages  all  his  interest  and  influence 
at  the  court  of  James. 

Now,  whatever  the  monarch's  real 
sentiments  were,  his  professions  and 
practice  were  for  freedom ;  while  "the 
Whigs,  whatever  might  be  their  merits 
as  friends  of  constitutional  liberty, 
were,  at  this  time,  deeply  involved  in 
the  guilt  of  persecution ;  and  the 
Church,  which  had  taken  so  strong  an 
attitude  against  the  usurpation  of 
James,  showed  no  trustworthy  signs  of 
relenting  in  her  persecution  of  non- 
conformists ;  and  Church  and  non- 
conformists alike  were  ready  to  harass 
Quakers,  and  almost  prepared  to  ex- 
terminate Roman  Catholics."  * 

In  the  Quakers'  system,  as  was  said 
before,  liberty  of  conscience  is  a  holy 
thing.  This  cause  found  powerful  sym- 
pathy only  at  court.  Here  is  James's 
profession  :  "  It  was  always  my  princi- 
ple that  all  men  ought  to  have  the  lib- 
erty of  their  conscience  ;  and  whatl 
have  promised  in  my  Declaration,  I 
will  continue  to  perform  as  long  as  I 
live."  This  was  not  only  James's  pro- 
fession ;  he  was  acting  up  to  that  pro- 
fession. It  cannot  be  said,  therefore, 
that  Penn  violated  his  obligations  to 
Protestantism,  by  cooperating  with 
James  to  consummate  this  great  object 

*  Ed.  Rev.,  XCIV,  242. 


to  which  he  had  consecrated  his  life. 
He  never  favored  the  Catholic  James, 
nor  contended  for  the  Catholic  interest ; 
he  fought  for  Impartial  Freedom,  as 
the  divinest  of  human  rights.  Nor  can 
it  be  said  that  Penn  violated  the  laws 
of  the  realm;  he  not  only  did  not 
countenance  the  King  in  any  attempt 
to  rule  without  the  aid  of  Parliament, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  he  throughout 
advised  him  against  such  a  course. 
This  fact,  though  twice,  stated  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  is  not  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  Macaulay. 

V.  Macaulay  charges  Penn  with  be- 
ing a  Conspirator  and  Liar. 

"  It  is  melancholy  to  relate  that  Penn, 
while  professing  to  consider  even  de- 
fensive war  as  sinful,  did  everything  in 
his  power  to  bring  a  foreign  army  into 
the  heart  of  his  own  country.'* 
"  Among  the  letters  which  the  gov- 
ernment had  intercepted  was  one  from 
James  to  Penn It  raised  suspi- 
cions  Penn  was  brought  before 

the  Privy  Council  and  interrogated.  •  I 
should  be  glad  to  do  him  any  service 
in  his  private  affairs  ;  but  I  owe  a  sa- 
cred duty  to  my  country ;  and  there- 
fore I  never  was  so  wicked  as  even  to 
think  of  endeavoring  to  bring  him 
back.'  This,"  says  the  amiable  histo- 
rian, "was  a  falsehood."  And  once 
more :  "  The  old  traitors  again  mus- 
tered at  the  old  haunts.  Preston, 
Dartmouth,  Clarendon,  Penn,  were 
among  the  most  busy." 

The  atrocity  of  this  triplet  of  reck- 
less charges  is  so  vast  and  terrible  as 
to  be  almost  sublime.  We  are  con- 
founded to  notice  on  what  paltry  evi- 
dence such  capital  charges  are  based. 
The  authorities  cited  in  the  margin  are 
only  two  or  three,  as  follows :  Certain 
ephemeral  letters  of  Aveux  the  French- 
man, and  von  Citters  the  Dutchman ; 
to  which  may  be  added  Burnet,  the 
constant  enemy  of  Penn,  and  possibly 
Croise,  another  Dutchman.  What 
need  is  there  of  defence?  Need  we 
say  that  the  charge  is  laid  against  a 
character  of  upright,  patriotic,  and 
honorable  fame — who  believed  "the 
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government  of  England  established  by 
the  Providence  of  God,  that  it  was  his 
Christian  duty  readily  to  obey  it  in  all 
its  just  laws,  and  wherein  he  could  not 
comply  through  tenderness  of  con- 
science, not  to  write  or  conspire  against 
the  government,  but  with  Christian  hu- 
mility to  suffer  its  will  "  ?  Need  we  say 
that  Locke,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  philosophers,  and  Tiliotson,  one  of 
the  most  amiable  and  eloquent  of  emi- 
nent archbishops,  were  his  fervent  and 
undoubting  friends,  admirers,  and  de- 
fenders, even  in  his  most  desolate 
hours?  Need  we  allude  to  the  fact 
that  Lords  Rochester,  Ranelag,  Som- 
ers,  and  Sidney  cooperated  with  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  in  laying  inter- 
cessions before  the  throne  in  behalf  of 
Penn,  as  for  an  innocent  and  injured 
man  ?  Need  we  mention  that  he  was 
four  times  acquitted  high  and  clear  of 
these  same  enormous  charges,  by  the 
Court  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  by  the 
Sovereign  himself? 

Finally  and  conclusively,  he  himself 
most  explicitly  and  solemnly  avowed 
that  he  had  never  so  much  as  thought 
of  endeavoring  to  reinstate  the  exiled 
king. 

In  pronouncing  this  last  argument 
11  conclusive,"  we  encounter  no  risk.  A 
desperately  jealous  or  malicious  per- 
son would  not  be  satisfied,  even  if  the 
proofs  of  his  veracity  were  written  in 
characters  of  miraculous  fire,  or  uttered 
in  words  of  thunder  ;  but  to  any  other 
one,  it  is  as  transparent  as  light.  We 
need  only  quote  a  single  passage  from 
a  hostile  author  of  high  renown  : 

"  Penn  was  without  doubt  a  man  of  eminent  vir- 
tues. He  is  generally  regarded  as  a  bright  pattern 
of  Christian  virtue.  His  name  has  become  through- 
out all  civilized  countries  a  synonym  for  probity. 
He  had  a  strong  sense  ot  religious  duty,  and  carried 
his  theories  into  practice  without  any  compromise." 


With  one  lingering  look  upon  the 
distinguished  characters  who  have  en- 
tertained us,  we  take  our  leave.  Penn 
was  one  of  the  conditorcs  imperiorum, 
Macaulay  of  the  magistri  verborum. 
"Adversity's  sweet  milk,  Philosophy," 
was  the  income  of  Penn  ;  Prosperity's 
golden  crop — guineas  and  crowns  — 
is  the  income  of  Macaulay.  The  for- 
mer was  great,  the  latter  is  brilliant ; 
one  was  wise,  the  other  is  learned ;  the 
one  was  reverend,  the  other  is  respect- 
able ;  one,  a  universal  philanthropist, 
the  other,  kind  to  his  friends.  Penn 
bewailed  sin,  Macaulay  brands  sinners  ; 
the  former  knew  no  party  but  humani- 
ty, the  latter,  no  humanity  save  in  his 
party.  Penn  was  virtuous ;  Macaulay 
both  asserts  and  denies  it.  Penn  was 
the  great  champion  of  Religious  Lib- 
erty ;  Macaulay  is  his  traducer.  Penn 
was  gentle,  tender,  true,  brave,  and 
much  "  more  unjust  to  himself  than  to 
others ; "  Macaulay  is  dogmatic,  super- 
cilious, vituperative,  contemptuous,  has 
an  accommodating  style  of  honesty, 
and  thinks  that  justice,  charity,  and 
homage  should  begin  at  home.*  Penn 
was  persecuted ;  Macaulay  was  pro- 
moted. Macaulay 's  fame  is  bright,  and 
will  survive,  at  least  long  enough  to  be 
damaged  ;  Penn's  fame  in  his  lifetime 
was  tarnished  by  calumny  —  but  has 
now  become  a  bright  legacy  to  all  the 
ages. 

"  Every  charge  of  hypocrisy,  of  selfishness,  of 
vanity,  of  dissimulation,  of  credulous  confidence  ; 
every  form  of  reproach,  from  virulent  abuse  to  cold 
apology ;  every  ill  name,  from  Tory  and  Jesuit  to 
blasphemer  and  infidel,  has  been  used  against  Penn ; 
but  the  candor  of  his  character  always  triumphed 
over  calumny.  His  name  was  safely  cherished  as 
a  household  word  in  the  cottages  of  Wales  and  Ire- 
land, and  among  the  peasantry  of  Germany ;  and 
not  a  tenant  of  a  wigwam  from  the  sea  to  the  Sus- 
quehannab.  doubted  his  integrity.  His  fame  is  now 
wide  as  the  world :  he  is  one  of  the  few  who  have 
gained  abiding  glory."  f 
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SOME   TRUTHS. 

WHAT  have  I  said  in  my  heart, 
And  what  will  I  say  with  my  pen  ? 
Why,  these  are  the  truths  1  have  said, 
And  say  them  again  and  again  :  — 

Let  lovers  kiss  close  while  they  may  — 

White  arms  and  red  lips  and  warm  breath  — 

For  nothing  can  lengthen  a  day 
Or  put  off  the  silence  of  death ; 

Let  husbands  cling  close  to  their  wives 

And  wives  cling  as  close  in  return, 
For  nothing  is  sure  in  our  lives 

But  the  end,  and  a  sod  or  an  urn  j 

Let  fathers  and  mothers  be  kind, 

And  children  be  loving  and  sweet, 
For  nothing  on  earth  is  more  blind 

Than  the  paths  that  are  set  for  our  feet ; 

Let  neighbors  be  friends,  and  let  friends 

Be  close  and  as  true  as  thejr  may, 
For  nothing  can  make  us  amends 

For  scandal  and  slander  some  day ; 

Let  Love  wreathe  the  world  with  his  smile, 

And  Truth  wear  a  bold  fair  brow, 
For  these  and  .these  only  erewhile 

Will  remain  of  the  all  we  are  now. 

S.  S.  Rockwood. 
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FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  DIPLOMACY. 


THE  political  articles  of  the  "Revue 
des  deux  Mondes"  are  becoming 
melancholy  reading  for  those  who  hoped 
that  the  French  had  learned  wisdom  in 
suffering.  The  number  for  the  first  of  June 
contains  a  long  article  from  the  pen  of  A. 
Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  entitled  "The 
English  Alliance  and  the  Neutral  League," 
which  will  illustrate  the  profound  error  of 
the  Gallic  understanding  in  matters  of  Eu- , 
ropean  politics.  This  error  is  a  false  esti- 
mate of  the  reputation  of  France  among 
her  neighbors.  One  may  suppose  the 
French  to  believe  themselves  the  represent- 
atives of  the  rights  of  peoples  and  of  civil- 
ization ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  account  for 
Ihei*  failure  to  perceive  that  this  is  not  the 
rdle  assigned  them  by  public  opinion  in 
Europe.  Their  complaints  show  plainly 
that  their  terrible  defeat  has  not  yet  taught 
its  lesson. 

During  the  ten  years  preceding  the  col- 
lapse at  Sedan,  the  people  of  Europe 
learned  to  distrust  the  professions,  not  of 
the  Empire  only,  but  of  the  French  nation. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  Mexican 
blunder,  all  the  enterprises  of  Napoleon, 
during  this  period,  had  the  approval  of  the 
nation,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that 
they  should  be  interpreted  in  the  interest  of 
national  aggrandizement.  After  the  death 
of  Cavour,  the  French  policy  in  Italy  was 
steadfastly  hostile  to  Italian  aspirations,  and 
created  in  that  peninsula  so  profound  a  dis- 
trust of  France  that  the  Italians  saw  their 
brother  Latins  humbled  without  regret. 
Suspicion  of  sympathy  with  French  ideas 
cost  La  Marmora  and  others  bitter  humili- 
ations in  1867,  and  even  threatened  the 
throne  in  1870.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
Italians  regarded  the  French  as  supremely 
and  insatiably  selfish  and  grasping.  That 
it  was  possible  for  Napoleon  to  soothe  the 
wounded  vanity  of  his  people  by  receiving 
Venetia  and  the  Venetians  from  Austria  in 
1866,  shows  clearly  enough  the  nature  of 


the  French  delusion.  "  We  are  the  great, 
civilized,  generous  nation ;  the  English  are 
sordid ;  the  Germans  are  barbaric ;  Russia 
is  the  coming  avalanche ;  the  rest  are  weak 
and  dependent  on  France  for  safety."  The 
strange  part  of  this  business  is  that  the 
weak  peoples  do  not  greatly  hunger  for 
French  protectorates,  and  have  come  to  dis- 
trust the  French  people  all  the  more  for 
their  loud  professions  of  disinterestedness. 

The  occupation  of  Rome  by  French  sol- 
diers after  Italy  had  become  united  from 
the  Alps  to  the  heel  of  the  boot,  was  a 
French  idea;  it  was  for  some  time  the 
wonder  of  Italians  that  French  Republi- 
cans were  zealous  defenders  of  this  pro- 
ceeding on  the  ground  that  it  gave  France 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  Catholic  nations. 
For  ten  years  this  occupation  gnawed  at 
the  vitals  of  Italian  unity,  and  left  at  last  a 
greater  curse  behind  it  in  debt,  distraction, 
and  despair,  than  one  great  people  ever 
before  inflicted  upon  another. 

We  have  been  properly  abused  by  the 
French  for  our  indifference  in  their  supreme 
peril ;  but  the  Mexican  occupation  was,  in 
another  form,  the  Roman  one,  and  exhibit- 
ed the  same  blindness  and  egregious  vani- 
ty. Only  its  failure  rendered  it  hateful  to 
the  Gauls. 

The  first  object  of  the  article  under  re- 
view is  to  show  that  the  French  had  loved 
■  the  English  alliance  which  had  been  good 
for  England,  and  only  good  for  France  as 
it  exhibited  her  generosity.  Kinglake's 
Crimean  War  is  not  quite  this  view ;  and 
Mr.  Cobden  did  not  quite  so  much  believe 
in  French  civilization  as  in  the  possibility 
of  civilizing  France.  The  next .  and  lead- 
ing purpose  of  M.  de  Hauranne  is  to  show 
that  the  league  of  neutrality  promoted  by 
England  in  August,  1870,  was  an  act  of 
rage  on  the  part  of  England,  'inspired  by 
the  repulse  of  her  good  offices  earlier  in  the 
controversy  with  Germany,  and  the  infer- 
ence is  shrewdly  drawn  that  England  in- 
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jured  herself  by  the  severity  of  the  neutral 
stipulations.  We  learn  with  a  degree  of 
surprise  that  the  chief  fault  of  this  league 
of  neutrality  was  its  perfect  neutrality.  It 
bound  outside  parties  to  stand  by  and  see 
the  two  combatants  fight  it  out  without  in- 
terference of  any  sort. 

One  is  puzzled  to  know  what  a  treaty  of 
neutrality  is  for  if  it  is  not  for  this.  Eng- 
land foresaw,  says  our  author, "  that  France 
would  soon  be  knocking  at  all  doors  for 
help."  This  is  giving  England  more  cre- 
dit for  sagacity  than  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
claim.  It  was  possible  that  either  party 
might  want  help ;  what  England  did,  and 
it  seems  did  thoroughly,  was  to  take  pre- 
cautions against  a  general  war.  The  time 
did  come  when  France  wanted  help ;'  but 
Mr.  .Gladstone  could  not  have  foreseen  that 
the  unbounded  vanity  of  the  nation  would 
prevent  a  peace  until  the  last  humiliation 
had  been  reached.  England  had  seen 
other  nations  defeated,  notably  Austria, 
and  had  'seen  them  treat  for  peace  when 
the  fight  became  hopeless.  No  one  could 
have  foreseen  the  utter  refusal  of  the 
French  to  put  themselves  on  a  footing  with 
other  sections  of  humanity  and  accept  the 
consequences  of  a  rash  enterprise.  All 
through  that  dismal  autumn  of  1870,  we 
were  asked  in  all  tones,  from  dignified  ap- 
peal to  wails  of  distress,  to  rescue  "  the 
civilized  people  "  from  the  grasp  of  the 
spoiler;  and  then  and  now  France  would 
be  measured  by  some  peculiar  rule  as  a  se- 
lect and  unique  nation.  If  the  tables  had 
been  turned,  Germany  would  doubtless 
have  done  as  Austria  did  in  1866  —  make 
the  best  peace  before  total  ruin  came. 
France  would  not,  and  persists  in  blaming 
the  world  for  cruel  neglect. 

Nearly  every  French  utterance  is  marked 
by  the  same  wonderful  conceit  and  absurd 
self  •  consequence.  English  statesmen  are 
not  very  blameworthy  for  feeling  small  res- 
pect for  the  whimpering  spoiled  child  of 
Europe. 

The  stress  of  this  writer's  plea  for  France 
lies  in  a  grouping,  admirable  as  a  piece  of 
art,  of  the  secret  reasons  of  the  vanous 
powers  who  entered  into  the  neutral  league. 
Italy  wanted  Rome ;  and  after  ten  years  of 
waiting,  she  was  excusable  in  this  desire. 


Russia  had  made  some  terms  with  Prussia 
about  the  Black  Sea  business ;  not  terms, 
just  "  an  understanding  between  relatives." 
This  is  the  weakest  part  of  the  plea ;  for 
the  Russian  "  intention  "  is  not  established. 
Austria  could  not  interfere  against  a  Ger- 
man State;  and  this  motive  was  fairly 
avowed. 

Now  it  is  strange  that  so  little  can  be 
urged  against  the  neutral  powers.  Our 
admiration  for  the  diplomacy  of  England 
is  much  lessened  when  we  see  so  clearly 
that  a  fortuitous  conjunction  of  things 
made  the  alliance  a  matter  of  course. 

But  England  is  to  be  the  great  sufferer 
by  the  French  collapse  of  1870.  *  Her 
struggle  in  Asia  with  Russian  aggression 
must  be  carried  on  alone ;  no  generous 
France  will  fight  her  battles.  To  this 
one  must  reduce  many  pages  of  specula- 
tion, and  find  if  he  can  some  good  reason 
for  England's  existence  in  the  East  before 
he  much  regrets  the  conclusion,  if  it  be  a 
necessary  one. 

The  charge  is  in  substance :  You  tied 
the  hands  of  all  our  friends  when  we  went 
out  to  get  beaten,  and  we  insisted  upon  be- 
ing so  badly  beaten,  so  completely  pulver- 
ized, that  we  cannot  for  some  time  fight 
the  battles  of  civilization.  You  will  all 
come  to  grief  because  we  cannot  help  you. 

It  is  constantly  assumed  : 

1st.  That  the  power  lately  held  by 
France  was  used  for  the  good  of  Europe. 

2d.  That  the  power  now  possessed  by 
the  new  German  Empire  will  be  used 
against  European  interests. 

As  to  the  first,  it  must  be  denied  on  the 
basis  of  the  historical  facts.  France  has 
been,  ever  since  her  accession  to  power,  a 
disturber  of  the  peace,  a  grasping,  selfish 
power.  The  observation  may  be  extended 
to  the  Latin  nations  generally.  The  Papal 
power  conspicuously  proves  it.  Spain  all 
but  ruined  Europe  in  the  days  of  her  as- 
cendancy. The  Latin  peoples  have  not 
found  protection  from  the  fortunate  Latin 
powers.  The  Italians  seem  at  times  almost 
to  have  learned  that  Germanic  alliances 
were  safer  than  Latin  ones.  No  section 
of  the  Latin  race  has,  for  a  hundred  years, 
lamented  the  fall  of  the  Spanish  power; 
and  it  is  not   probable  that   any  popular 
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sympathy  is  now  poured  out,  either  in  Italy 
or  Spain,  upon  the  broken  shrines  of  St. 
Peter  or  St.  Napoleon. 

The  second  proposition  is  peculiarly  a 
French  one.  French  intrigue  and  Tory 
aspirations  gave  a  ridiculously  earnest  ap- 
pearance to  the  frothy  panic,  on  the  top 
wave  of  which  the  Battle  of  Dorking  rode 
into  popularity ;  but  Englishmen  are  well 
over  the  fright,  and  all  the  less  disposed  to 
fear  Germany  that  they  were  for  a  moment 
bewildered.  There  is  much  to  hope  from 
the  ascendency  of  Germany  in  Europe ;  at 
all  events,  "  it  may  be  better  and  cannot  be 
worse."  The  very  reasons  of  our  author 
may  be  reasonably  read  the  other  way. 

He  sees  Russia  driving  on  Constantino- 
ple, with  Germany  interested  to  delay  the 
Sclavic  march  to  the  Bosphorus.  He  be- 
comes puerile  when  he  threatens  England 
with  a  French  -  Russian  alliance;  for  to  all 
appearance,  Germany  is  just  now  a  better 
ally  for  England  than  France  ever  was, 
and  much  more  likely  to  hold  Russia  in 
check. 

On  the  whole,  England  seems  to  have 
distinguished  herself  in  this  piece  of  diplo- 
macy. She  secured  the  sympathy  of  the 
new  master  of  Europe,  she  made  it  the 
interest  of  Germany  to  codperate  in  oppos- 
ing Russian  aggrandizement,  and  she  bore 
herself  throughout  with  dignity,  consisten- 
cy, and  faithfulness  to  neutral  obligations. 

The  incident  of  the  re- adjustment  of 
the  Black  Sea  treaty,  turned  to  an  English 
triumph;  while  releasing  Russia  from  a 
single  barren  but  humiliating  veto  on  the 
extension  of  her  war  marine,  England  was 
able  to  retain  the  keys  of  the  Black  Sea  in 
the  hands  of  the  Ottoman  power.  The 
most  humiliating  part  of  the  article  under 
review  is  the  boast  of  French  cunning  in 
bringing  this  question  forward  at  a  moment 
when  it  could  wound  English  sensibility. 
After  reading  this  passage,  one  feels  the 
want  of  a  term  to  describe  the  rage  of  the 
French  in  being  practically  excluded  from 


sion  of  French  territory  to  Germany.  li« 
marck  seems  to  have  known  the  g.amc,  and 
turned  key  on  the  Parisian  envoy  until  it 
was  too  late  to  introduce  the  subject  with 
effect.  Bismarck's  great  sin,  by  the  way, 
seems  to  be  a  remarkable  facility  in  break- 
ing French  nets. 

The  significance  of  the  recent  changes  is 
of  good  omen.  The  author  begins  with  a 
pathetic  declaration  —  taken  from  an  old 
copy  of  the  "  London  Times," —  that  there 
is  no  longer  a  police  in  Europe.  If  a  stout 
policeman  were  always  on  hand  to  stop 
quarrels  among  nations  before  either  com- 
batant had  much  suffered,  quarrels  would 
probably  be  abundant.  Something  like 
this  has  been  going  on  in  Europe,  until 
France  went  out  to  war  in  1870  as  a  sort 
of  holiday  excursion  to  Berlin.  The 
worst  that  could  happen  would  be  a  diplo- 
matic contest  after  the  police  had  stopped 
the  fray. 

War  is  the  last  thing  whose  responsibili- 
ties should  be  put  upon  the  public.  Let 
the  sword  -  taker  bleed  freely  enough  to 
learn  that  blows  must  be  taken  as  well  as 
given  in  war ;  and  if  he  persists  in  fighting 
for  the  fun  of  it,  let  him  perish  as  soon  as 
possible. 

For  the  first  time  a  great  aggressor 
—  who  had  deliberately  applied  the  torch 
to  millions  of  homes  and  taxed  to  decima- 
tion both  the  labor  and  the  blood  of  Eu- 
rope to  feed  his  "  generous  ambition  "  to 
kill  and  burn  men  and  things  —  is  rigidly 
held  to  answer  for  his  sin,  and  is  broken 
fine  against  the  moral  law.  We  are  told 
that  England  forced  France  to  sue  for 
peace  at  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  No 
nation  in  Europe  could  be  persuaded  to 
order  Bismarck  to  stop.  The  cunning 
French  diplomats  almost  persuaded  Victor 
Emanuel  to  say  so,  with  sixty  thousand 
men.  But  Italy  gave  Victor  some  signifi- 
cant hints  that  "  he  might  go  but  need  not 
return;"  and  that  project  failed.  The  po- 
liceman  was,  after  all,  rather  busy.     He 
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ARE  those  people  who  inveigh  so  bit- 
terly against  the  false  pride  Which 
makes  Young  America  ashamed  of  manu- 
al labor,  and  drags  him  from  the  farm  and 
the  workshop,  where  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things  would  place  him,  to  starve  as  a  clerk, 
or,  by  crowding  the  ranks  of  professional 
life,  to  help  starve  out  his  professional 
brethren,  aware  that  there  is  another  and 
more  practical  side  of  the  question  ? 

It  is  all  very  true  that  labor  is  honorable, 
and  that  "  honest  toil "  exalts  rather  than 
degrades ;  yet,  unfortunately,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  mankind  will  grade  all  occupa- 
tions in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
brains  required  to  master  them.  The 
learned  professions  have  always  stood  high- 
est in  the  world's  regard,  because  their 
practice  requires  the  greatest  depth  and 
the  exercise  of  the  highest  quality  and 
broadest  scope  of  intellect,  calling  into  play 
a  greater  number  of  mental  faculties,  and 
because  their  effect  is  to  develop  and  ex- 
pand the  mind  as  a  whole,  rather  than,  by 
employing  all  its  energies  in  some  one  par- 
ticular channel,  as  in  the  mechanical  arts, 
to  develop  a  few  faculties  abnormally,  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest.  Perfection  in  the 
art  of  shoeing  horses  or  men,  of  cutting  a 
coat  or  mending  tin  pans  and  copper  ket- 
tles, requires  a  far  inferior  order  of  talent 
to  that  employed  by  the  lawyer,  the  physi- 
cian, or  the  parson,  in  the  performance  of 
the  most  trivial  duties  of  their  profession  ; 
and  the  same  principle  runs  through  all  the 
occupations  of  life. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  crowding  of  the 
learned  professions  —  which,  as  a  general 
rule,  are  not  the  most  lucrative  —  and  the 
rush  for  what  society  considers  the  higher 
pursuits,  are  simply  evidence  of  the  ex- 
celsior element  in  the  American  mind; 
and  as  such,  it  is  really  to  be  commended 
rather  than  blamed. 

If  our  theory  be  correct,  it  explains  an- 
other great  fact  of  American  society,  name- 
ly, that  those  who  start  from  the  lowest 
ranks  are  more  apt  to  win  success  than 
those  who  are  born  to  luxury  and  refine- 
ment. To  the  ragged,  poverty  -  born  ur- 
chin, a  thousand  avenues  are  open  which, 
to  those  born  in  a  higher  rank  of  society, 


are  closed.  Commencing  at  the  very  bot- 
tom, there  is  to  him,  socially,  no  lower 
deep;  he  can  take  no  step  save  upward. 
Failure  cannot  make  his  position  worse, 
and  hence  every  effort  is  either  simply  bar- 
ren of  result  or  crowned  with  success. 
Accepting  the  fact  of  his  birth,  he  has  no 
pride  of  position  to  hamper  him,  no  social 
prejudices  to  combat;  and  if  he  succeeds 
in  attracting  notice  at  all,  it  is  in  his  favor. 
In  a  word,  he  has  everything  to  gain,  noth- 
ing to  lose.  However  menial  the  occupa- 
tion that  promises  a  modicum  of  success, 
the  way  is  open  to  him  without  any  sense 
of  personal  degradation.  Ragged  and 
barefooted,  he  starts  upon  the  street  and 
peddles  newspapers,  holds  horses,  or  runs 
errands  for  a  dime,  with  only  a  better  fu- 
ture before  him.  As  his  little  gains  in 
crease,  he  advances,  step  by  step,  to  more 
exalted  occupations,  gradually  becoming, 
almost  without  effort  on  his  own  part, 
schooled  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  in  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  in  the 
principles  of  trade ;  at  each  step  utilizing 
the  practical  experience  of  the  last,  until 
finally  success  becomes  to  him  a  foregone 
conclusion,  based  upon  the  training  of  the 
most  practical  of  lives. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  youth  reared  in 
comparative  luxury  is  placed  by  his  birth  in 
a  position  from  which  he  cannot  demean 
himself  except  at  the  expense  of  the  sneers 
and  contempt  of  those  in  his  own  rank  in 
life.  Certain  pursuits  may  lie  before  him 
which  offer  great  inducements  of  financial 
success,  but  which  to  him  are  taboed  by 
the  principle  of  social  caste.  He  is  pre- 
cluded from  the  practical  experience  of  the 
gamin,  and  must  start  in  life  wholly  inex- 
perienced, and  beware  that  his  steps  tend 
not  downward.  The  chances  are  all 
against  him,  rather  than  in  his  favor.  So- 
ciety expects  certain  things  of  him,  and, 
chief  among  them,  that  he  retain  his  social 
position;  if  he  disappoints  these  expecta- 
tions, he  is  conscious  of  a  certain  loss,  both 
of  his  own  self-  respect  and  of  that  of  his 
fellows.  Public  opinion,  rather  than  his 
own  inclinations,  marks  out  his  course  in 
life,  and  social  prejudices  are  his  fetters. 
No  matter  how  foolish   and  baseless  this 
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opinion  and  these  prejudices  may  be,  the 
fact  remains  that  they  exist  and  exert  a 
powerful  influence.  If  society  will  place 
certain  occupations  in  an  inferior  rank,  and 
look  down  upon  their  followers,  the  youth 
born  in  the  higher  rank  ought  not  to  be 
blamed  if  he  yields  to  an  influence  which 
he  cannot  control,  and  for  which  he  is  not 
responsible.  It  is  not  a  question  of  ro- 
mance or  of  abstract  right  or  wrong ;  it  is 
one  of  practical  life.  Whatever  may  be 
his  own  convictions,  it  is  idle  for  him  to 
attempt  to  breast  the  great  tide  of  public 
opinion.  If  society  considers  an  occupa- 
tion beneath  him,  then,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  it  is  beneath  him,  and  he  does 
lower  himself  by  descending  to  it;  and 
there  is  an  end  of  it. 

From  this  point  of  view,  then,  it  appears 
that  the  avenues  of  existence  decrease  in 
number  in  exact  proportion  with  the  up- 
ward steps  of  society,  until,  to  the  youth  of 


education  and  refinement,  the  choice  of  av- 
ocations is  extremely  limited.  To  him  the 
professions  or  the  higher  walks  of  trade 
are  alone  open,  and  he  enters  upon  the  first 
perhaps  in  opposition  to  his  own  inclina- 
tions, or  upon  the  second  with  an  inexperi- 
ence and  lack  of  practical  training  which, 
at  the  start,  prognosticate  failure  and  ruin. 
It  is  this  fact  which  crowds  the  professions 
and  overfills  the  clerkships.  And  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  it  is  the  rule,  rather 
than  the  exception,  in  American  life,  that 
the  sons  of  the  wealthy  and  those  of  the 
day  laborer  are  constantly  exchanging 
places  in  life.  The  newsboy  climbs  to  the 
purple  and  fine  linen,  and  his  sons  or  his 
grandsons  return  to  the  point  from  which 
he  started,  to  commence  the  struggle  anew; 
the  son  of  the  millionaire  descends  to  the 
street,  and  his  sons  or  his  grandsons  slowly 
climb  back  again  to  the  seat  of  their  ances- 
tor. .     Egbert  Phelps. 


CALIFORNIA  AND  PALESTINE. 


IN  reading  the  Bible  through  lately,  I 
was  much  interested  in  marking  the 
descriptive  passages  which  would  apply  al- 
most equally  well  to  California.  The  no- 
table similarity  between  the  climates  of  the 
two  countries  has  produced  a  resemblance 
in  some  social  customs  —  very  few,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  the  world  -  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  ancient  Israelites  and  the 
modern  Americans;  but  in  the  agricultu- 
ral usages  and  results  there  is  more  like- 
ness, especially  as  between  those  of  the  Is- 
raelites and  the  early  Spaniards,  which 
prevail  yet  largely  in  Southern  California. 
"  And  he  [Omri]  bought  the  hill  Sama- 
ria of  Shemer  for  two  talents  of  silver,  and 
built  on  the  hill,  and  called  the  name  of 
the  city  .  .  .  Samaria."  (i  Kings,  xvi, 
24. )  "  A  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot 
be  hid."  (Matt,  v,  14.)  The  Jesuit  padres 
built  most  of  their  Missions  in  the  middle 
of  the  most  arid  plains  they  could  find,  on 
account  of  their  Mexican  dread  of  volca- 
noes. But  many  American  towns  are  built 
at  the  base  of  hills,  not  for  any  religious 


reason,  but  to  avoid  the  drought  of  the 
plain,  and  to  secure  a  supply  of  water. 

"  And  Abraham  planted  a  grove  in  Beer- 
sheba."  (Gen.  xxi,  33.)  "  I  will  plant 
in  the  wilderness  the  cedar,  the  shittah  tree, 
and  the  myrtle,  and  the  oil  tree."  (Is.  xli, 
19.)  One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  Cal- 
ifornia to-day,  to  rescue  it  from  the  en- 
croachments of  that  droughty  condition 
which  has  reduced  Palestine  and  Greece  to 
sterility,  is  the  planting  of  groves  of  timber 
trees  as  well  as  orchards.  It  will  be  well 
for  the  Californians  if  they  begin  as  early 
in  their  history  as  did  the  Israelites,  and 
follow  it  up  more  energetically. 

"  Isaac  sowed  in  that  land,  and  received 
in  the  same  year  an  hundred  fold."  (Gen. 
xxvi,  12.)  This  evidently  refers  to  wheat 
The  highest  that  California  has  ever  been 
known  to  produce  was  about  eighty  -  five 
fold ;  but  of  oats  and  barley  over  a  hun- 
dred fold  has  been  harvested  about  Hum- 
boldt Bay. 

"  Behold,  I  will  put  a  fleece  of  wool  in 
the  floor ;  and  if  the  dew  be  on  the  fleece 
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only,  and  it  be  dry  upon  all  the  earth  be- 
side, ..."  (Judges  vi,  37.)  Gideon 
considered  this  a  miracle,  though  he  re- 
quired a  second  one  to  satisfy  him  of  his 
divine  mission.  In  Southern  California,  in 
summer,  it  would  scarcely  be  a  miracle. 
Any  such  object  as  a  fleece  laid  overnight 
on  the  arid  plain  would  be  full  of  water, 
while  around  it  the  dust  would  be  nearly 
as  dry  as  at  noon  -  time. 

"  And  when  Boaz  had  eaten  and  drunk, 
and  his  heart  was  merry,  he  went  to  lie 
down  at  the  end  of  the  heap  of  corn." 
(Ruth  iii,  7.)  In  the  rainless  summer  of 
Palestine,  even  the  wealthy  Boaz  wished  no 
better  couch  than  a  blanket  on  his  straw  - 
heap.  More  than  once,  when  crossing 
California,  have  I  looked  out  of  the  window 
and  seen  the  slumbering  threshers  lying  in 
their  blankets  all  around  the  edge  of  the 
straw  -  stack,  the  whole  looking,  in  the  soft 
moonlight,  like  a  great  yellow  diamond, 
set  around  its  rim  with  cloudy  sapphires 
and  opals. 

"  In  the  day  the  drought  consumed  me, 
and  the  frost  by  night."  (Gen.  xxxi,  40.) 
Bating  the  Oriental  exaggeration,  this  des- 
cribes the  climate  of  California.  And  yet 
Solomon  says:  "Woe  to  thee,  O  land, 
when  ....  thy  princes  eat  in  the  morn- 
ing!" (Ec.  x,  16.)  He  seems  to  have 
considered  that  it  was  a  sign  of  luxurious- 
ness  and  effeminacy  to  eat  in  the  morning. 
The  time  will  never  arrive  when  it  will  be 
considered  effeminate  to  eat  in  the  morn- 
ing in  California,  for  the  nocturnal  heat  is 
abated,  and  there  is  no  lassitude,  but  quite 
the  contrary,  and  a  hearty  appetite  for 
breakfast.  No  Eastern  reader  can  feel  the 
full  significance  of  this  :  "  Seedtime  and 
harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer 


and  winter,  and  day  and  night,  shall  not 
cease."  The  year  of  California,  like  that 
of  Palestine,  is  one  simple  alternation  of 
two  seasons,  like  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide.  In  the  language  of  the  Indians,  a 
"  snow  "  is  a  year,  or  a  "  rain  "  is  a  year. 

"  He  made  him  to  suck  honey  out  of  the 
rock."  (Deut.  xxxii,  13.)  "And  when 
the  people  were  come  into  the  wood,  be- 
hold the  honey  dropped."  ( 1  Sam.  xiv,  26.) 
In  Southern  California  I  have  seen  the  one 
and  done  the  other.  In  the  Santa  Susana 
Mountains,  near  Los  Angeles,  a  veteran 
hunter  once  pointed  out  to  me  a  perpendic- 
ular wall  of  rock  about  thirty  feet  high,  in 
which  was  a  large  cavity  filled  with  honey; 
and  the  bees,  for  lack  of  further  room,  had 
built  an  enormous  piece  of  comb  quite  on 
the  outside. 

"  The  desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom 
as  the  rose."  (Is.  xxxv,  1.)  When  cross- 
ing the  great  weary  plains  of  the  interior 
in  summer,  the  traveller's  eyes  are  glad- 
dened from  time  to  time  by  looking  far 
across  the  arid  waste,  and  seeing  the  green 
oasis  of  some  farmer's  orchard  rising  like 
an  enchantment  above  the  desert,  and 
wimpling  in  the  heat  as  if  it  were  afire. 
Though  not  a  desert  in  fact,  it  is  so  in  ap- 
pearance, and  nothing  but  human  tendance 
can  preserve  these  cheerful  "  blossoming  " 
spots  of  greenery  through  the  summer. 

"  I  have  trodden  the  wine-press  alone." 
(Is.  lxiii,  3.)  In  Southern  California  this 
primitive  custom  is  still  retained,  and  a 
view  of  it  is  not  eminently  calculated  to 
enhance  the  beholder's  appetite  for  the  re- 
sultant wine;  but  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  State  the  picturesque  spectacle  is 
supplanted  by  prosaic  machmery,  which, 
accomplishes  the  work  vastly  better. 

Stephen  Powers. 


BOOKS    AND    LITERATURE 
MiRfelO :  A  Provencal  Poem.     By  Frede- 


ric Mistral.  Translated  by  Harriet  W. 
Preston.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers. 
(Cobb,  Andrews  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

The  flowering  of  this  dead  trunk,  the 
Provencal  speech,  without  the  usual  helps 
and  stimulants  of  a  separate  national  life, 
is  one  of  the  facts  which  trouble  linguistic 
theories.     For  Mistral  is  no  peasant  -  born 


poet ;  nor  is  he  the  inspired  prophet  of  a 
new  nationality.  Provence  was  happy  in 
the  arms  of  Napoleon  Third,  and  dream- 
ing as  little  as  possible  of  a  Provencal  revi- 
val in  manners  or  life,  when,  in  1859,  Mis- 
tral published  this  charming  pastoral — if 
pastoral  is  the  word  for  a  poem  reproduc- 
ing rural  life  in  a  dialect. 

Dialects  die  hard  —  especially  when  a 
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literature  sheds  the  fragrance  of  a  spiritual 
humanity  over  the  old  etymologies  and 
syntaxes;  and  Provencal  song  can  never  . 
die.  The  old  cadences  and  echoes  will 
fall  on  the  ears  of  each  new  generation ; 
and  now  and  then  the  old  roots  will  burst 
up  into  a  new  verdure  and  sweeten  the  air. 
with  new  blooms. 

Mireio  is  a  thoroughly  charming  poem, 
gracefully  rendered  into  permanent  English 
metre,  and  the  publishers  have  made  the 
book  half  read  itself  by  clear  type  and  ap- 
petizing decoration. 

A'  Norwegian  -  Danish  Grammar  and 
Reader.  With  a  Vocabulary.  Designed 
for  American  Students  of  the  Norwegian 
Danish  Language.  By  Rev.  C.  J.  P. 
Peterson,  Norwegian  Lutheran  Pastor  in 
Chicago,  Professor  of  Scandinavian  Lit- 
erature, and  Member  of  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Chicago :  S.  C. 
Griggs  &  Co. 

The  two  hundred  thousand  emigrants 
from  Norway  and  Denmark  who  are  in  this 
country,  begin  to  command  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  especially  in  Chicago  and  vicini- 
ty. We  needed  some  help  to  understand 
them  better,  and  this  unpretending  book 
will  help  us.  For  while  there  are  larger 
grammars  and  fuller  comparative  studies  of 
Scandinavian  to  be  found,  the  average  man 
among  us  does  not  find  them.  Mr.  Peter- 
son's book  will  help  us  in  our  hurry,  and 
we  suspect  it  will  help  his  brethren  even 
more  than  it  helps  us.  For  a  grammar  of 
one's  own  tongue  written  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  is  often,  if  not  generally,  the  best 
guide  to  the  vernacular,  especially  when  we 
are  learning  to  speak  that  foreign  tongue. 
The  publishers  deserve  praise  for  enter- 
prise and  good  workmanship. 

A  Seven  Months'  Run,  Up,  and  Down, 
and  Around  the  World.  By  James 
Brooks.  Written  in  letters  to  the  N.  Y. 
"  Evening  Express."  New  York  :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  (Cobb,  Andrews  &  Co., 
Chicago.) 

Mr.  Brooks  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  our  editor  -  politicians ;  a  class  rising  in 
favor,  if  Mr.  Greeley's  good  fortune  be  a 


run  round  the  world  was  just  the  occasion 
and  the  theme  to  bring  out  the  best  side  of 
our  vivacious  and  unwearied  author.  Noth- 
ing tips  him  over,  or  makes  him  "  slop 
over" — as  Artemas  Ward  would  say; 
and  he  has  always  something  pleasant  to 
report.  Travelling  round  the  world  for 
one's  health !  and  in  seven  months !  What 
a  theme  for  an  American  journalist,  and 
what  medicine  for  the  megrims !  Mr.  B. 
came  back  "  better,"  and  so  will  those  who 
"  go  round  "  with  him  in  his  sprightly  let- 
ters. The  book  is  one  that  can  be  read  in 
hot  weather,  and  that  is  not  faint  praise. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Buffalo  Land  ;  an  Authentic  Narrative  of  the 
Adventures  and  Misadventures  of  a  late  Scienti- 
fic and  Exploring  Party,  upon  the  Great  Plains 
of  the  West.  With  a  full  description  of  the  coun- 
try traversed,  the  Indian  as  he  is,  the  habits  of 
the  buffalo,  wolf,  and  wild  horse,  etc.  Also  an 
Appendix,  constituting  the  work  a  manual  for 
sportsmen  and  a  hand-book  for  emigrants  seeking 
homes.  By  W.  E.  Webb,  of  Topeka,  Kansas. 
Profusely  illustrated  from  original  drawings  by 
Henry  Worrall,  and  actual  photographs.  Cin- 
cinnati and  Chicago :  E.  H  ana  ford  &  Co. 

Practical  Horseshoeing.  By  G.  Fleming,  F. 
R.  G.  S.,  M.  A.  I.,  etc.,  author  of  "Travels  on 
Horseback  in  Mantchu  Tartary,"  "  Horseshoes 
and  Horseshoeing,"  "Animal  Plauges,"  etc. 
With  twenty-nine  Illustrations.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  (Cobb,  Andrews  &  Co.,  Chica- 
go.) 

Sybil's  Second  Love.  By  Julia  Kavanagh,  au- 
thor of  "Beatrice,"  "Nathalie,"  "Adele," 
"  Queen  Mab,"  etc.,  etc.  Three  volumes  in  one. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  (Cobb,  Andrews 
&  Co.,  Chicago.) 

A  Woman's  Experience  in  Europe,  Including 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.    By  Mrs. 

E.  D.  Wallace,  author  of  "  Strife,"  etc.  New 
York :  D.'  Appleton  &  Co.  (Cobb,  Andrews  & 
Co.,  Chicago.) 

The  Pathfinder  ;  or,  The  Inland  Sea.  By  J. 
Fenimore  Cooper.    Illustrated  from  drawings  by 

F.  O.  C.  Darley.  New  Edition.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  (Cobb,  Andrews  &  Co.,  Chica- 
go.) 

Thrown  Together;  A  Story.  By  Florence 
Montgomery,  author  of  "  Misunderstood."  Phil- 
adelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  (Jansen,  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

That  Convention  :  or.  Five   Davs  a  Politician. 
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WAH    AND    THE    LAW    OF    NATIONS. 


IT  is  now  nearly  eight  decades  since 
the  great  thinker  of  Konigsberg 
gave  to  the  world  his  treatise  on  Eter- 
nal Peace.  We  have  no  statistics  on 
hand  to  form  even  a  proximate  idea  of 
the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  human 
beings  who  must  have  been  mowed 
down  by  the  sickle  of  war  since  that 
time.  Still,  it  will  be  safe  to  assume 
that  within  these  eight  decades  there 
can  hardly  be  found  a  single  year,  and 
within  that  year  hardly  a  single  month, 
in  which,  on  some  spot  of  our  earth, 
the  old  quarrel  between  Cain  and  Abel 
has  not  been  fought  out  again  in  blood, 
on  a  larger  scale ;  and  even  the  most 
sanguine  optimist  must  concede  that 
we  are  still  as  far  as  ever  from  the  phi- 
losopher's ideal.  At  the  same  time, 
there  has  been  no  lack  of  well-meaning 
schemes  to  realize  Kant's  charming 
dream ;  but  the  exalted  goal  seems  as 
unattainable  to  man  as  the  sun  was  to 
Icarus.  It  is  highly  characteristic  of 
the  Abbe"  St.  Pierre's  "  Projet  bow 
rendre  lafniix ptrpetuelle en  Europe" 
that  in  proposing  to  establish  a  perpet- 
ual peace  through  a  federation  of 
States  (Michael  Chevalier's  idea),  he 
should  also  have  been  driven  to  pro- 
vide against  a  violation  of  the  compact 
by  an  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of 
arms  —  that  he  also  should  have  made 
war  the  extreme  penalty  —  an  incon- 
sistency which  even  Rousseau,  in  his 


famous  criticism  on  St.  Pierre,  failed  to 
expose. 

Well  may  the  poet's  vision  see  an 
11  Easter  bloom,"  when  mankind  shall 
no  longer  know  the  sword,  and  turn  it 
into  a  ploughshare;  but  the  actual 
world  will  never  behold  such  a  blessed 
"  Feast  of  the  Resurrection."  War, 
with  its  attendant  horrors,  is  as  un- 
avoidable as  the  storm  and  its  light- 
nings. All  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
mortals  to  do,  is  to  render  the  unchain- 
ed elements  as  harmless  as  possible ; 
to  strive  to  eliminate  from  the  evil 
what  little  good  there  may  be  in  it, 
and  to  make  the  necessity  of  mankind 
a  virtue  of  the  peoples.  What  has 
thus  far  been  accomplished  by  us  in 
this  direction,  what  we  have  as  yet 
failed  to  achieve,  what  deficiencies  we 
have  observed  —  all  this  should  be 
carefully  studied  and  considered;  and 
there  is  hardly  a  more  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  be  found  than  the  present, 
when  the  world  has  so  recently  listened 
in  breathless  suspense  to  the  iron  foot- 
steps of  history,  beneath  whose  weight 
a  powerful  empire  and  the  prosperity 
of  millions  have  been  mercilessly 
crushed. 

A  peculiar  difficulty  meets  us,  how- 
ever, on  the  very  threshold  of  these 
considerations  and  inquiries.  Inter- 
national law  is  a  law  without  judge  or 
jury.     In  so  far  as  it  consists  of  written 
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precepts  and  treaties,  there  exists  no 
power  on  earth  to  punish  their  breach ; 
nor  is  there  any  tribunal  to  bring  to 
light  its  unwritten  principles  and 
usages,  which  might  thus  be  used  to 
establish  binding  precedents  for  the 
future.  From  the  earliest  ages  down 
to  the  present  day,  the  labors  of  all 
those  who  have  seriously  pondered 
these  questions  have  therefore  been 
directed  to  provide  tribunals  for  the 
administration  of  this  law,  and  to  en- 
dow them,  as  a  last  resort,  with  the 
power  tox  enforce  their  own  decrees. 
Many  publicists  have  for  this  purpose 
suggested  an  international  commission, 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  sev- 
eral States.  Such  a  distinct,  perma- 
nent representation  of  international 
interests  —  such  a  tribunal,  made  up 
of  men  of  the  highest  ability  and 
world-wide  reputation,  of  men  whom 
their  own  countries  confide  in  and 
honor  —  has  never  yet  existed,  though 
what  is  known  in  history  as  the  "  Holy 
Alliance"  was  evidently  intended  for 
something  of  the  kind.  At  the  same 
time,  the  idea  itself  has  been  transient- 
ly reduced  to  practice  in  the  form  of 
those  international  Congresses,  or  Con- 
ferences, which  have  repeatedly  been 
convened  within  the  last  decade.  The 
London  Conference,  called  to  adjust 
the  Luxembourg  difference  between 
France  and  Prussia,  which  succeeded 
in  staving  off  one  European  crisis,  as 
well  as  the  mixed  British-American 
Commission,  which  lately  sat  at  Wash- 
ington, will  be  familiar  instances  to 
all.  The  same  expedient  was  also  re- 
sorted to  with  the  view  of  bridging 
once  more  the  irrepressible  Eastern 
question,  a  special  clause  having  been 
inserted  to  that  end  in  the  eighth  arti- 
cle of  the  Paris  Convention.  On  that 
occasion  England  endeavored  to  ex- 
tend the  clause  to   all   international 


deprived  the  measure  of  all  value,  and 
caused  it  to  be  dropped.  It  seems  a 
strange  irony  of  history  that  it  should 
have  been  England  which  made  this 
attempt  to  establish  a  tribunal  to  an- 
ticipate threatened  breaches  of  the 
world's  peace  —  the  same  England 
which  might  easily  have  given  an  en- 
tirely new  turn  to  the  Franco-German 
war,  if  a  statesman  of  George  Can- 
ning's energy  and  decision  had  been 
at  the  head  of  affairs  in  the  summer  of 
1870.  That  this  was  intermitted,  that 
the  States  of  Europe  should  have  lost 
that  community  of  political  interests 
which  formerly  in  a  manner  harm- 
onized their  several  views  and  policies, 
will  hardly  surprise  the  observant  stu- 
dent of  contemporary  history.  He 
knows  that  in  modern  times,  epochs  in 
which  every  international  tie  appears 
to  be  severed,  alternate  with  such  in 
which  these  ties  are  nearly  restored  by 
tacit  agreement,  and  which  then  guar- 
antee a  comparatively  longer  era  of 
tranquillity.  But  agreements  of  this 
class  represent  no  immutable  laws,  no 
impervious  dams,  capable  of  perma- 
nently checking  and  resisting  the  cur- 
rent of  events.  On  the  contrary,  no 
sooner  is  one  of  these  dams  erected, 
than  the  flood  already  begins  to  gnaw 
at  it  here  and  there,  washing  away  a 
few  pebbles  in  one  place,  a  handful  of 
earth  in  another,  until  the  protecting 
wall  is  fairly  pierced.  These  floodings 
and  washings  constitute  history.  The 
momentum  of  the  current  becomes, 
however,  weaker  and  weaker,  in  an 
exact  ratio  to  the  frequency  with  which 
it  is  compelled  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance encountered  by  it.  This  gradual 
steady  weakening  of  the  elementary 
force  is  called  civilization. 

Such  a  period  of  comparative  repose 
in  history,  was  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia.     The  treaties  of    181 5    were 
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those  other  comprehensive  principles 
of  public  policy,  which  then  conduced 
so  much  to  establish  definite  interna- 
tional views,  by  their  influence  on  the 
public  mind.  The  right  of  legitimacy 
was  altogether  discredited  when  one 
ruler  by  God's  grace  relieved  several 
other  rulers  by  God's  grace  from  their 
political  cares  and  responsibilities.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  of  popular 
sovereignty  has  thus  far  received  as 
little  recognition  in  Europe  as  the  right 
of  individual  self-disposal.  The  na- 
tionality idea  has,  it  is  true,  unfolded 
an  unquestionable  vitality  ;  but,  if  car- 
ried out  in  its  full  consequences,  it 
must  encounter  insurmountable  obsta- 
cles, and  is  therefore  the  least  calcu- 
lated to  furnish  a  basis  for  the  rela- 
tions between  the  existing  States,  since 
its  logical  results  lead  irresistibly  to  a 
greater  or  less  disintegration  of  them 
all. 
A  nearer  glance  into  this  political 
.  chaos  almost  tempts  one  to  subscribe 
to  the  opinion  of  an  Italian  statesman, 
who  asserted  the  absolute  necessity  of 
the  last  Franco-German  war,  whose 
cause  he  ascribed,  mainly,  to  the  pre- 
vailing confusion  of  ideas  on  interna- 
tional law.  "  The  old  landmarks," 
said  he,  "  have  been  obliterated :  in 
their  stead  we  have  the  individual  no- 
tions of  each  ruler.  These  notions 
may  be  right,  but  they  may  also  be 
wrong ;  they  may  promote  or  retard 
the  prosperity  of  the  peoples,  but  the 
peace  of  Europe  must  inevitably  be 
jeopardized  by  them." 

In  place  of  the  rosy  illusions  about 
the  approaching  dawn  of  the  golden 
age  dreamed  of  by  the  amiable  enthusi- 
asts of  the  Peace  Societies,  and  in  spite 
of  our  strong  faith  in  human  progress, 
it  will  therefore  be,  perhaps,  as  well  to 
prepare  ourselves  for  a  long  series  of 
conflicts,  born  with  historical  sequence 
out  of  each  other,  until  a  new  founda- 


have  hitherto  accrued  to  mankind 
from  the  modern  law  of  nations,  must 
necessarily  be  lost  during  this  trans- 
ition period.  As  an  illustration,  no  • 
less  striking  than  reassuring,  of  the  in- 
timate relationship  between  popular 
rights  and  public  sentiment,  we  may 
refer  to  the  extent  to  which  the  rules  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  have  been 
observed  in  the  last  Franco-German 
war.  Duvant,  a  physician  of  Geneva, 
whose  name  will  ever  be  illustrious  in 
the  annals  of  humanity,  had  seen  with 
his  own  eyes  the  horrors  of  the  battle- 
field at  Solferino.  From  that  hour,  he 
exerted  himself  unceasingly  to  make 
•propaganda  for  those  philanthropic 
views  to  which  the  Convention  of  the 
22d  of  August,  1864,  held  in  his  native 
city,  has  since  procured  international 
authority.  The  French  Government,  * 
which  aspired  herein  again  to  march 
at  the  head  of  civilization,  manifested 
a  keen  interest  in  the  subject,  though 
the  last  campaign  has  given  us  some 
rather  singular  experiences  of  the  way 
in  which  its  military  authorities  have 
observed  the  humane  rules  of  the  Con- 
vention. We  are  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  go  to  the  length  of  asserting, 
as  is  done  on  the  German  side,  that 
the  French  intentionally  fired  on  the 
good  Samaritans  who  wore  the  neu- 
trality badge.  Men's  hands  can  nei- 
ther be  expected  to  prescribe  the  di- 
rection which  the  fractions  of  explosive 
missiles  shall  take;  nor  can  man's 
eyes  always  hope  to  distinguish,  amidst 
the  smoke  of  the  powder,  the  dust,  the 
excitement  and  the  confusion  of  the 
battle,  the  privileged  sign.  Per  contra, 
we  have  the  deposition  of  the  Abb6 
Bauer,  signed  by  responsible  names, 
which  prefers  the  same  charge  against 
the  German .  troops  before  the  forts  of 
Paris,  but  decline  here  equally  to 
assume  that  the  firing  was  intentional. 
And  yet,  one  rather  damaging  fact  has 
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by  members  of  the  Relief  Society,  knew 
the  meaning  of  the  red  cross  on  the 
white  ground ;  which  shows  that  the 
French  military  authorities  must  have 
shamefully  neglected  their  duty.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  an  impartial 
witness,  M.  Delmas  (  "  Journal  des 
Debats"  August  20,  1870),  the  dele- 
gate of  the  International  Society  of 
Muhlhouse,  twenty-three  surgeons  of 
the  French  army  were  taken  prisoners 
at  Worth  " parcequ  yils  ont  dedaigue  de 
prendre  Ic  brassard  de  la  Societe  Inter- 
nationale." 

Yet  who  will  dispute  that  the  Geneva 
Convention  has,  in  spite  of  all,  been 
a  source  of  inestimable  blessings ;  that 
it  alone  has  formed  an  oasis  of  sacri- 
ficing devotion  in  that  vast  desert  of 
human  suffering  and  misery  ?  Who, 
that  has  ever  walked,  shortly  after  the 
close  of  the  carnage,  through  the  vil- 
lages and  farm-houses  on  or  near  a 
battle-field,  but  must  have  felt  in  his 
heart  that  amidst  the  groans  of  the 
bleeding  victims  there  was  silently 
woven  a  bond  of  sympathy  and  love — 
a  bond  which,  we  should  think,  neither 
the  unholy  ambition  and  selfishness  of 
princes,  nor  the  vain-glory  of  nations, 
could  ever  again  sunder  ? 

But  the  good  effected  by  the  Geneva 
Convention  should  not  blind  us  to  the 
deficiencies  which  experience  has  dis- 
covered, and  which  call  for  correction. 
For  this  purpose,  the  erection  of  a  tri- 
bunal by  all  the  States  parties  to  the 
compact,  with  full  powers  to  punish 
every  infraction  of  its  rules,  has  been 
suggested.  But  here,  again,  we  are 
met  by  the  old  difficulty  of  enforcing 
obedience.  Perhaps  the  most  practica- 
ble expedient  would  be  the  adoption  of 
purely  remedial  measures.  First,  an 
international  inquest  might  be  held,  to 
take  cognizance  of  all  violations,  to 
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members  and  the  effects  of  Relief  As- 
sociations are  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  military  authorities,  under  the 
neutrality  badge  ;  whether,  for  exam- 
ple, the  trains  dispatched  by  them  may 
be  converted  in  transitu  by  the  mili- 
tary to  other  uses;  whether  return 
trains  with  the  wounded  may  be  laden 
with  arms,  munitions,  etc.;  and  many 
similar  points,  will  readily  suggest 
themselves  to  anyone  who  has  paid 
some  attention  to  the  practical  work- 
ings of  the  system. 

The  advantages  of  a  written  inter- 
national code  are  beginning  to  be 
more  and  more  appreciated,  and  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  efforts  to  procure 
one.  In  France,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
a  continuation  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion is  strongly  urged  with  this  view ; 
but  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  questions 
to  be  discussed  —  the  bombardment  of 
fortified  places,  authorized  plundering, 
the  treatment  of  occupied  districts  and 
their  inhabitants  —  are  not  capable  of 
being  thus  continued.  The  Geneva 
Convention,  which  confined  itself  to 
the  treatment  of  the  wounded,  not 
only  readily  enlisted  public  sympathy, 
but  avoided  that  reservation  which  the 
soldier  is  always  inclined  to  make,  in 
opposition  to  the  restraints  imposed 
upon  him  by  international  usages.  To 
him  is  fully  applicable  the  stern  maxim, 
"Lex  mihi Mars'*  All  that  we  may 
hope  hereafter  to  advance  in  limita- 
tion of  this  maxim,  is,  therefore,  in  so 
far  as  it  rests  on  the  authority  of 
treaties  or  conventions,  little  more 
than  the  expression  of  certain  humane 
aspirations  and  wishes.  Unfortunately, 
however,  when  pity  and  humanity  at- 
tempt to  weigh  out,  with  merciful  hand, 
the  law  between  man  and  man,  Bren- 
nus  flings  his  sword  into  the  scale  he 
favors,  and  destroys  the  equilibrium  by 
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this  cruel  phrase  has  already  found 
some  alleviations  which  promise  to 
strip  it,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  its  terrors, 
it  must  still  be  borne  in  mind  that 
when  the  Fury  of  War  is  once  unfet- 
tered, we  have  no  longer  a  right  to  be 
shocked  at  anything  which  may  occur 
in  the  path  trodden  by  her  unhal- 
lowed feet.  -  Once  let  loose,  the  course 
of  this  Fury  can  no  more  be  controlled 
and  regulated  than  an  eruption  of 
Mount  Vesuvius.  Nor  is  this  unnatu- 
ral. What  was  conceived  in  brute 
force,  must  continue  to  beget  brute 
force  to  the  end.  Strictly  considered, 
there  is,  therefore,  outside  of  treaties 
and  conventions,  no  greater  absurdity 
than  to  speak  of  the  so-called  "  laws  of 
war."  But,  while  we  should  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  deluded  by  an  amiable 
fiction,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  jump 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  connection 
between  two  such  antagonistic  concep- 
tions is  altogether  without  a  justifica- 
tion or  meaning.  Through  the  agency 
of  this  incongruous  association,  we 
gradually  accustom  ourselves  to  con- 
sider it,  after  all,  possible;  in  truth, 
the  more  the  idea  of  war  becomes 
associated  in  our  minds  with  the  idea 
of  law,  the  more  protracted  and  bitter 
must  be  the  war  which  will  completely 
drop  its  mask,  and  reveal  itself  boldly 
to  be  that  despiser  of  all  laws,  human 
and  divine,  which  it  literally  is.  Here- 
with alone,  a  great  advantage  is 
gained. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  of  these 
so-called  laws  of  war,  is  the  saying 
that  only  States,  not  their  respective 
populations,  arc  enemies  and  make 
war  upon  each  other.  In  other  words, 
that  the  unarmed  people  of  one  coun- 
try are  neither  the  enemies  of  the  other 
country  nor  of  its  people.  "  I  make 
war  on  the  soldiers,  not  the  people  of 
France,"  said  King  William's  procla- 
mation, dated  Saarbriick,  August  11, 
1870.  But  a  few  days  later,  the  com- 
manders of  the  several  German  armies 
issued  their  famous  rules  against  the 
French  communes  and  individuals, 
which  induced  the  astronomer  Lever- 


rier  to  declare  in  the  French  Senate 
that  it  was  no  longer  •■  une  guerre  rcg~ 
uliere,  mats  une  guerre  de  sauvages  I " 
Now,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  no 
such  rule,  or  principle,  in  the  law  of 
nations ;  but  the  saying  has  been  so 
repeatedly  put  forward  in  modern  days, 
that  it  has  gradually  become  entitled 
to  a  certain  degree  of  respect.  Exam- 
ined by  the  light  of  history,  we  find 
that  no  doctrine  of  the  kind  was  recog- 
nized in  former  times ;  nor  is  there  a 
mention  of  it  in  the  writings  of  Grotius 
and  PurTendorf.  The  armies  of  Wal- 
lenstein,  Gustave  Adolphc,  Turenne, 
Marlborough,  and  Frederick  the  Great, 
were  certainly  never  taught  to  discrim- 
inate between  combatants  and  non- 
combatants.  Indeed,  previous  to  the 
organization  of  national  armies,  the 
populations  of  belligerent  States  used 
to  be  treated  indiscriminately  as  public 
enemies.  The  more  humane  view 
dates  only  from  the  time  when  armies 
ceased  to  be  mainly  made  up  of  for- 
eign mercenaries,  and  were  no  longer 
a  caste  distinct  from  the  people.  And, 
in  attempting  to  exempt  non-combat- 
ants from  the  perils  and  hardships  of 
war,  we  have  become  involved  in 
many  contradictions  and  anomalies. 
Where  forests,  swamps,  mountains, 
and  other  local  facilities  encourage  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  an  invaded 
people,  they  will  naturally  seek  to 
defend  themselves,  and  cease  to  be 
passive.  In  this  manner  partizan 
bodies,  which  are  not  subjected  to  one 
supreme  control,  but  represent  a  por- 
tion of  the  non-combatant  population, 
that  has  taken  up  arms  for  no  specified 
period,  will  spring  up.  In  such  cases, 
all  distinctions  between  combatants 
and  non-combatants  are  naturally  im- 
possible, for  the  law  of  self-preserva- 
tion is  imperative.  Thus,  if  troops  are 
fired  on  from  a  private  dwelling,  the 
building  becomes  a  stronghold  of  the 
enemy,  which  must  be  reduced.  If  a 
town  or  a  village  affords  shelter  to 
armed  partizans,  it  becomes  a  fortress, 
and  may  be  levelled  with  the  ground. 
In  brief,  every  place  which  gives  aid 
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and  comfort,  be  it  in  men,  arms,  or 
stores,  to  such  partizans,  incurs  the  dan- 
ger of  retribution.  Nor  can  the  pro- 
priety of  this  severity  be  disputed.  It 
is  just  because  the  horrors  of  war  are 
increased  by  these  irregular  proceed- 
ings, that  they  are  so  sternly  repressed. 
Under  certain  circumstances,  this  mode 
of  defence  is,  no  doubt,  highly  effect- 
ive ;  but,  when  resorted  to,  the  whole 
population  must  be  prepared  to  accept 
the  responsibilities  of  the  step.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  is,  therefore,  the  inter- 
est of  a  community  to  discourage  this 
species  of  warfare,  because  the  conse- 
quences must  finally  be  borne  by  all 
alike.  Another  serious  objection  to  a 
struggle  of  this  nature,  is  its  demoral- 
izing effects ;  for  it  is  very  apt  to  pro- 
long the  war  into  one  of  extermination, 
which  sanctions  all  means  on  both 
sides. 

But,  while  it  is  a  generally  accepted 
rule,  in  the  books,  that  those  non- 
combatants  who  participate  in  acts  of 
hostility  are  neither  to  be  regarded  as 
public  enemies  nor  as  entitled  to  the 
treatment  of  regular  prisoners  of  war, 
and  may  be  summarily  shot  or  hanged, 
it  is  different  with  those  independent 
military  organizations  which  have  been 
regularly  enrolled,  and  act  under  the 
instructions  of  the  war  office.  These 
are  in  all  respects  entitled  to  the  same 
privileges  as  the  soldiers  of  the  bellig- 
erent armies  themselves.  This  princi- 
ple has  been  distinctly  recognized  in 
the  "  Instructions  for  the  Armies  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Field,"  prepared 
by  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  at  the  request 
of  President  Lincoln,  in  1863.  A  Swiss 
writer  on  international  law  pays  a  de- 
served tribute  to  this  work,  which  he 
calls  "  the  first  codification  of  the  laws 
of  war  on  land,"  and  which  he  thinks 
should  be  adopted  by  all  civilized  na- 
tions. Happily,  modern  wars  rarely 
assume  that  fierce  national  character 
which  renders  it  at  times  so  cruel  and 


Bonaparte's  time,  and  in  the  desperate 
resistance  which  the  French  troops 
met  in  the  mountains  of  Tyrol.  A 
patriotic  author  has  laid  down  the  fol- 
lowing directions  to  guide  the  popula- 
tion of  an  invaded  country  irf  defend- 
ing their  homes  and  altars:  "Wher- 
ever the  enemy  makes  his  appearance, 
there  you  must  collect,  hover  round, 
attack,  and  cut  him  off;  surprise  his 
communications  and  reinforcements ; 
slay  his  couriers,  messengers,  and 
scouts.  You  will  thus  become  a  real 
scourge,  far  more  dreaded  than  the 
regular  soldier ;  for  you  seem  lo  be 
everywhere  and  nowhere.  You  may 
use  anything  that  can  be  turned  into  a 
weapon,  and  which  is  capable  of  tak- 
ing life  —  muskets,  spears,  clubs,  axes, 
scythes.  You  are  permitted  to  employ 
all  subterfuges,  all  deceits,  all  means, 
by  which  the  enemy  can  be  harassed, 
worn  out,  and  destroyed,  by  day  and 
by  night." 

While  thus,  on  the  'one  side,  all  that 
is  understood  by  patriotism  incites  to  a 
national  warfare  of  the  kind  described 
above ;  while,  on  the  other,  all  that  is 
called  civilization  cautions  against  it, 
the  non-combatant  must  feel  greatly 
embarrassed  by  the  antagonism  be- 
tween two  conceptions,  which  are, 
nevertheless,  closely  connected,  and 
often  condition  each  other.  The  pat- 
riotism of  the  ancients  differed  materi- 
ally from  that  of  the  moderns.  When 
Mucius  secretly  stole  into  the  tent  of 
Porsenna  to  poniard  him,  and  when  a 
number  of  noble  youths  associated 
themselves  with  him  for  the  deed,  the 
conspiracy  was  deemed  highly  com- 
mendable. The  State  was  then  thought 
to  have  a  paramount  claim  to  the  de- 
votion of  its  members.  Human  rights 
were  unknown.  Those  who  had  not 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  Greek-Ro- 
man culture,  were  treated  as  barbari- 
ans, against  whom  resort  to  force  and 
treachery  was  not  only  legitimate,  but 
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lieve  that  there  will  never  again  be  an 
iron  age  on  earth. 

It  is  natural  that,  in  this  conflict  be- 
tween patriotism  and  civilization,  the 
rule  which  guarantees  the  neutrality  of 
non  -  combatant    belligerents    should 
•often  be  lost  sight  of.     But  even  were 
it    not    so,  it  could  still  have  only  a 
very  limited  application  in  practice.  In 
the  code  prepared  by  Dr.  Lieber  for 
our  Government,  the  rule  itself  is  ma- 
terially qualified  by  the  addition  that 
non-combatants  are  neutrals  only  in  so 
far  "  as  the  exigencies  of  the  war  ad- 
mit."    While  Wallenstein's  cruel  doc- 
trine  that  "war  must  support  war," 
seems,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been 
abandoned,  there  still  occur  many  in- 
stances where  the  so-called  "military 
necessity  "  requires  that  very  onerous 
burdens  should  be  laid  on  non-com- 
batant shoulders  —  even  that  life  and 
limb  should  be  jeopardized.  The  latter 
contingency  is  most  apt  to  arise  during 
the  siege  of  fortified    cities;    and  it 
seems  really  impossible  to  avoid  this 
hardship,  so  long  as  fortresses  are  not 
located  in  deserts.     But,  since  fortifica- 
tions are  designed  to  effect  important 
political  objects,  to  protect  great  com- 
mercial and  industrial  centres  and  na- 
tional capitals,  such  a  thing  is,  inde- 
pendent of  all  strategic  objections,  not 
likely  to  occur.    On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  now  considered  an  established  prin- 
ciple of  international  usage,  that  rea- 
sonable notice    of   the  contemplated 
investment    and    bombardment  of  a 
place  should  be  given   to  a  military 
commandant.  It  is  equally  well  settled 
that  the  commandant  so  notified  must 
in  turn  notify  the  non-combatants  of 
the  place  entrusted  to  him  for  defence, 
and  that  he  must  interpose  no  obstacle 
to  their  departure.  The  besiegers  have, 
however,  the  right  to  hinder  their  de- 
parture for  the  purpose  of  exerting  on 
the  military  Dower  a  oressure  through 


the  purpose  of  covering  a  retreat,  or  to 
obstruct  and  delay  the  advance  of  the 
enemy,  it  may  become  necessary  to 
destroy  private  property.  Requisitions 
for  provisions,  fodder,  teams,  clothing, 
medicines,  shoes,  and  other  %  articles, 
are  also  at  times  unavoidable ;  for  ho 
quartermaster's  or  commissary's  de- 
partment can  always  supply  all  the 
wants  of  an  army  in  the  field.  The 
extent  to  which  compensation  should 
be  made  to  those  who  are  forced  to 
furnish  supplies,  seems  still  unsetded, 
and  greatly  differs  in  practice.  Herein, 
again,  the  United  States  have  set  an 
example  to  other  countries.  During 
the  Mexican  war,  in  1845,  our  Govern- 
ment paid  in  gold  for  everything  re- 
quired for  the  American  army,  even 
for  the  private  houses  used  for  public 
purposes.  Ordinarily,  the  belligerent 
issues  certificates  to  the  parties  who 
supply,  either  voluntarily  or  involun- 
tarily, his  wants  ;  and  the  redemption 
of  these  certificates  is  usually  provided 
for  by  a  special  clause  in  the  treaty  of 
peace.  Within  the  same  debatable 
domain  also  belongs  the  question 
whether  the  non-combatants  of  one 
belligerent  State  can  be  used  by  the 
military  authorities  of  the  other  to  as- 
sist in  the  construction  of  defensive 
works,  such  as  ditching  or  intrenching, 
as  happened  in  the  case  of  the  peas- 
antry around  Strasbourg,  whom  the 
Germans  compelled  at  the  peril  of  life 
and  limb  to  work  on  the  parallels  de- 
signed for  the  reduction  of  that  city. 
This  was  literally  being  made  to  assist 
in  digging  one's  own  grave !  The  car- 
rying of  notables  on  locomotives,  as  a 
precaution  against  harm  coming  to  the 
trains  from  the  hostile  population,  as 
well  as  the  compulsory  rebuilding  of 
the  railroad  bridge  at  Nantes  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  were  also 
questionable  expedients,  which  have 
been  condemned  hv  Rolin-Taauemvns. 
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and  craving  for  revenge  which  they 
leave  to  rankle  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  If  expedients  of  this  kind 
cannot  be  excused  on  the  plea  of 
"military  necessity,"  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  perceive  how  some  other 
practices  belonging  to  the  same  doubt- 
ful category  can  admit  of  palliation. 
The  practices  to  which  we  here  pro- 
pose briefly  to  refer,  relate  especially 
to  the  treatment  of  private  property. 

Foremost  among  this  class  stand  the 
monetary  contributions,  like  the  ten 
millions  levied  by  General  van  der 
Tann  in  Lorraine,  which  are  exacted 
by  military  commanders,  sometimes 
by  way  of  fine  or  for  some  special  in- 
jury or  offence,  and  sometimes  for  the 
mere  sake  of  gain.  It  cannot  be  urged 
that  the  principle  here  involved  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  in  the  requisi- 
tions for  supplies  —  "the  military  ne- 
cessity." The  funds  which  an  army 
has  use  for  in  a  campaign  can  always 
be  conveniently  carried  along.  The 
practice  is,  therefore,  actually  a  revival 
of  the  old  system  of  pillage  pursued  in 
Wallenstein  and  Tilly's  days,  and  if 
the  example  set  by  the  First  Napoleon 
in  such  extortions  has  been  condemned, 
those  who  follow  it  only  condemn 
themselves.  Still,  even  in  this  species 
of  authorized  robber)',  it  is  possible  to 
observe  a  certain  moderation ;  but 
when  the  rank  and  file  loses  all  con- 
ceptions of  the  rights  of  property,  a 
general  lawlessness  is  certain  to  follow. 
We  possess  unimpeachable  evidence 
that  not  even  the  well-disciplined  Ger- 
mans could  entirely  resist  the  demoral- 
ization which  sprang  up  in  the  course 
of  the  French  war,  and  men  who  laid 
claims  to  superior  culture  and  breeding 
had  their  moral  perceptions  strangely 
blunted.  The  Vienna  "  Neue  Presse  " 
furnished  an  illustration  of  this.  A 
Saxon  soldier  wrote  home  a  letter,  dat- 
ed  November  14th,  1870,  which  that 


selecting  from  the  villas  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Paris  keepsakes  of  the 
campaign.  "  I,  for  my  part,"  naively 
says  the  writer,  "have  chosen  from, 
some  private  libraries  the  most  costly 
and  rare  editions  of  MolieVe  and  Ra- 
cine, and  from  the  villa  of  a  fugitive 
painter  a  small  but  exquisite  Tegnier." 
Even  Gustave  Freitag,  the  author  and 
editor,  whom  none  will  suspect  of  slan- 
dering his  countrymen,  is  compelled  to 
draw  a  sad  picture  of  the  disregard 
shown  for  the  sanctity  of  private  prop- 
erty at  Versailles  and  surroundings 
during  the  siege.  This  proves  how 
readily,  even  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  war  is  calculated  to  con- 
fuse all  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  in 
man's  mind. 

In  further  examining  the  question  of 
belligerent  rights  under  the  law  of  na- 
tions, it  may  be  proper  to  inquire  how 
far  the  employment  of  savage  and 
semi  -  savage  tribes  is  sanctioned. 
There  are  many  precedents  for  this 
practice,  especially  in  our  own  history, 
yet  the  horror  with  which  Southern 
Germany  heard  of  the  massing  of  Af- 
rican hordes  on  her  borders  at  the  out- 
break of  the  last  war,  has  once  more 
revived  the  question.  Rolin-Jaque- 
myns  is  decidedly  opposed  to  using 
Turcos  and  Gurus  in  a  war  with  a  civ- 
ilized nation,  and  he  supports  his  argu- 
ments by  quoting  the  elaborate  speech 
of  Lord  Chatham  against  the  employ- 
ment of  Indians  in  the  war  of  1777. 
But  however  atrocious  the  barbarities 
which  the  Turcos  might  have  commit- 
ted in  an  enemy's  country,  however 
reprehensible  it  might  have  been  to  ex- 
pose modern  culture  to  a  soldateska. 
whose  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  differ 
so  widely  from  those  of  a  civilized  peo- 
ple, there  is  no  rule  of  international 
law  that  absolutely  forbids  it.  The 
only  condition  which  the  law  of  na- 
tions attaches  to  the  practice  is  that 
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of  warfare  pursued  by  the  Russian 
auxiliaries,  the  Kirgises,  the  Bashkirs, 
and  other  wild  Tartar  tribes.  A  State 
which  respects  itself,  and  which  desires 
at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the  demoral- 
ization of  its  own  armies,  to  which  con- 
tact with  savage  allies  necessarily  ex- 
poses them,  will  resort  only  with  great 
reluctance  to  such  aid.  A  striking 
illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  dis- 
ciplined troops  may  be  corrupted  by 
this  means  will  be  found  in  Macaulay's 
history,  where  the  effects  of  the  inces- 
sant wars  with  the  wild  African  races 
on  the  British  troops  stationed  at  Tan- 
giers  are  described. 

During  the  late  Franco-German  war 
two  flagrant  violations  of  international 
law  have  cast  a  stigma  on  the  French 
name.  The  first  was  the  restoration 
of  the  French  officers,  who  had  viola- 
ted their  parole,  to  their  rank  in  the 
army.  We  will  say  nothing  of  the 
dishonorable  conduct  of  the  individu- 
als themselves,  but  that  the  highest 
military  authorities  should  have  sanc- 
tioned and  even  legalized  such  treach- 
ery, violates  one  of  the  most  time-hon- 
ored principles  of  international  law 
and  honor  ("  Etiam  hosti  fides  servan- 
da est")t  and  deserves  the  severest 
condemnation  of  history.  There  is  no 
parallel  for  such  a  breach  of  good  faith 
except  in  the  conduct  of  the  Mexican 
Government  during  the  war  with  the 
United  States,  to  which  General  Hal- 
leck  refers  in  his  "  International  Law.'* 
The  other  was  the  wholesale  and  indis- 
criminate banishment  of  the  German 
residents  in  France,  an  outrage  for 
which  the  entire  nation  must  be  held 
responsible  before  the  civilized  world. 
The  law  of  nations  justifies  this  ex- 
treme measure  solely  in  retaliation, 
and  even  then  only  after  sufficient  no- 
tice, and  before  the  commencement  of 
hostilities.  France  had  no  provocation 
except  the  defeat  of  her  armies,  and 
the  wanton  brutality  with  which  thous- 
ands of  inoffensive  people  were  driven 
into  exile  gives  us  a  strange  idea  of  the 
most  polite  nation.  This  outrage  also 
deserves  the  condemnation  of  history 


—  the  only  tribunal  that  can  take  cog- 
nizance of  such  offences. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  law  of 
nations  makes  no  satisfactory  provision 
in  the  majority  of  the  points  which  we 
have  presented  above.  The  best  and 
sole  guarantee  that  the  dictates  of  hu- 
manity and  the  claims  of  civilization 
will  be  observed  during  a  war  must, 
therefore,  mainly  lie  in  the  culture  of 
the  peoples,  as  well  as  in  the  discipline 
of  the  armies  which  emanate  from  their 
midst. 

In  conclusion,  we  shall  briefly  review 
the  construction  which  the  law  of  na- 
tions has  placed  on  two  other  questions 
arising  out  of  a  state  of  war  —  Neu- 
trality and  Contraband. 

When  the  Franco-German  war  broke 
out,  the  Japanese  Government  issued 
a  proclamation  in  which  its  people 
were  enjoined  "  to  abstain  from  inquir- 
ing into  the  question  which  party  was 
right  or  wrong,  and  this  not  only  in 
print,  but  even  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion." Such  was  the  construction 
which  Japan  put  on  the  duties  of  neu- 
trals. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  estima- 
ted that,  after  Sedan,  war  material  to 
the  value  of  forty  millions  of  dollars 
was  exported  from  the  United  States  to 
France.  Such  was  the  construction 
put  in  America  on  the  duties  of  neu- 
trals. The  policy  of  England  on  this 
subject  has  been  substantially  the  same 
as  that  of  America,  and  this  brings  us 
at  once  to  the  consideration,  what  the 
international  rule  on  the  subject  really 
is  ?  But  here  we  are  again  confronted 
by  the  confusion  which  must  result 
from  every  attempt  to  reconcile  two 
directly  opposite  tendencies.  On  the 
one  side  we  try  to  relax  as  much  as 
possible  the  obligations  of  a  neutral 
State  to  control  the  conduct  of  its  citi- 
zens ;  on  the  other  we  seek  to  restrain 
these  very  citizens  from  all  that  may 
seem  like  extending  aid  to  either  of 

*  the  belligerents.     In   this  attempt  to 

*  harmonize  two  conflicting  motives  we 
fall  woefully  short,  both  in  logic  and 
equity. 

To  a  State,  neutrality  signifies  that 
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it  should  preserve  friendly  relations 
with  both  belligerents.  The  govern- 
ment of  such  a  State  is  therefore  ex- 
pected carefully  to  avoid  placing  with- 
in the  reach  of  either  party  troops  or 
ships,  or  pecuniary  aid  in  the  form  of 
subsidies.  But  while  the  duties  of  a 
neutral  State  are  plain  enough,  nothing 
could  be  more  complicated  than  the 
duties  of  its  citizens.  The  rules  laid 
down  by  writers  on  international  law 
are  in  this  respect  extremely  difficult  to 
reconcile.  All  seem  to  admit,  as  a 
general  principle,  that  the  citizens  of  a 
neutral  State  may  lawfully  trade  with 
belligerents,  and  that  there  is*no  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  the  neutral  gov- 
ernment to  interfere.  This  is  the  doc- 
trine which  England  has  always  main- 
tained, as  well  during  the  Southern 
rebellion  as  in  the  last  European  war. 
The  citizens  of  a  neutral  State  have 
the  right  to  sell  provisions,  cattle,  etc., 
to  belligerents;  they  may  even  invest 
capital  in  belligerent  war  loans.  The 
right  to  manufacture,  sell,  and  export 
arms  was  distinctly  claimed  by  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  in  1793.  Some  publi- 
cists have  qualified  this  right,  and 
argue  that  the  wholesale  exportation  of 
arms  should  be  stopped  by  the  neutral 
State,  but  we  are  unable  to  see  the 
difference  which  it  can  make  in  the 
principle,  whether  ten  thousand  stands 
of  arms  are  shipped  by  one  individual 
or  by  twenty.  In  brief,  while  the  neu- 
tral State,  as  such,  has  to  abstain  from 
affording  anything  like  aid  and  comfort 
to  a  belligerent,  its  citizens  are  left 
pretty  much  to  do  as  they  like.  The 
seller  of  goods  can  as  little  be  held 
responsible  for  the  use  to  which  the 
buyer  may  put  them,  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  State  can  be  held  liable  if 
the  trade  of  its  citizens  should  happen 
to  benefit  a  belligerent.  (Oppenheim, 
Voelker  recht,  p.  246.)  But  the  seller 
cannot  expect  the  protection  of  the 
State  while  engaged  in  such  a  trade, 
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this  effect.  At  the  same  time  it  is  but 
fair  that  the  belligerent,  whose  interests 
are  most  affected  by  this  trade,  should 
be  at  liberty  to  obstruct  it.  On  land 
this  will  be  comparatively  difficult,  for 
the  neutral  trader  is  sure  to  take  care 
not  to  be  caught  on  a  part  of  the  fron- 
tier where  the  belligerent  is  in  force. 

But  it  is  not  merely  with  articles 
which  are  contraband  that  a  neutral 
State  must  not  assist  a  belligerent. 
Vessels  of  war  are  sometimes  built  and 
equipped  to  a  certain  point  within  neu- 
tral territory,  a  proceeding  which  should 
not  be  tolerated  by  the  State,  and 
against  which  the  American  Govern- 
ment has  always  protested.  The  rule 
is  less  clear  as  to  land  forces  that  may 
be  raised  for  a  belligerent  on  neutral 
ground.  A  neutral  Government  can- 
not be  compelled  to  prevent  individu- 
als from  j6ining  the  armies  of  a  bellig- 
erent as  partizans  ;  but  when  men  are 
openly  enlisted,  and  military  organiza- 
tions are  formed  within  its  jurisdiction, 
it  is  bound  to  interfere.  The  laws  of 
neutrality  will,  however,  not  be  violat- 
ed if  a  neutral  should  extend  the  same 
facilities  to  recruit  to  both  belligerents, 
which  shows  again  the  uncertainty  that 
prevails,  not  only  on  this  point,  but  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  neutrality  laws 
in  general.  There  appears  to  be  a 
total  want  of  some  ruling  principle  on 
the  subject. 

To  remedy  this  uncertainty,  which 
is  the  source  of  endless  complications 
and  difficulties,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  an  international  Commission 
should  be  organized,  to  settle  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  to  govern  the  rights 
and  duties  of  neutrals,  to  define  clear- 
ly what  is  meant  by  neutrality,  what 
makes  a  breach  of  it,  etc.  The  prin- 
ciples agreed  on  by  the  Commission 
should  then  be  adopted  by  the  several 
States  as  part  of  their  own  Statute  law, 
and  enforced  within  their  respective 
territories.    On  the  breaking  out  of  a 
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at  that  of  its  own  officials.  Still,  even 
such  an  arrangement  would  hardly 
put  a  stop  to  contraband  trade,  for  sel- 
fishness and  the  love  of  gain  will 
always  tempt  men  to  engage  in  it.  And 
there  are  many  other  difficulties  in  the 
execution  of  a  scheme  of  this  kind,  as, 
for  instance,  the  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  standpoints  from  which  the 
United  States  and  Japan  look  upon 
neutrality.  Whence  arises  this  differ- 
ence ?  Certainly  not  from  the  antipa- 
thies or  sympathies  of  the  one  State  or 
the  other,  or  from  the  peculiar  views 
of  the  rulers.  The  cause  lies  far  deep- 
er, and  is  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  political  institutions  of  the 
countries  themselves.  According  to 
the  ideas  which  obtain  in  Japan  in  re- 
lation to  the  personal  dependence  of 
the  individual  on  the  State,  the  Mika- 
do possesses  the  unquestioned  right  to 
regulate  even  the  conversations  of  his 
subjects.  According  to  American  ideas 
the  Government  has  no  right  to  inter- 
fere with  the  largest  freedom  of  thought, 
speech,  and  action  of  the  citizen.  In 
a  word,  the  views  taken  of  neutrality 
by  the  different  States  differ  as  widely 
as  their  systems  of  government. 

In  the  present  condition  of  things,  it 
mighi  not  be  difficult  to  reach  a  defi- 
nite international  understanding  as  to 
the  minimum  which  should  entitle  a 
State  to  the  position  of  a  neutral.  In- 
dividual breaches  of  neutrality  should 
be  left  entirely  for  the  State  authorities 
to  deal  with.  This  once  done,  the  dif- 
ferences which  might  arise  afterwards 
would  gradually  be  reconciled  by  the 
adoption  of  leading  principles  on  all 
essential  points.  The  treatment  meted 
out  to  partizans  will  probably  always 
continue  to  vary  with  circumstances. 
When  Lafayette  returned  from  his  glo- 
rious campaign  in  the  colonies,  he  was, 
though  only  for  appearance  sake,  pun- 
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states which  have  no  Constitutions 
may  adopt  arbitrary  rules. 

But  the  vexed  question  of  contra- 
band would  thus  not  yet  be  disposed 
of,  and  the  only  means  to  do  it  seems 
the  radical  one  of  entirely  abolishing 
the  term,  as  well  as  of  ignoring  the 
Paris  Declaration  on  the  same  subject. 
With  unrestricted  intercourse  and  trade 
between  neutrals  and  belligerents,  nei- 
ther party  could  consider  itself  injured. 
When,  after  the  surrender  of  the  two 
great  French  armies  at  Metz  and  Se- 
dan, the  war  was  still  prolonged  into 
midwinter,  the  Germans  were  as  much 
in  need  ot  warm  clothing,  blankets, 
etc.,  as  the  French  were  jn  want  of 
rifled  cannon  and  small  arms.  Very 
often  one  belligerent  may  best  be  serv- 
ed with  money,  while  the  other  would 
prefer  medicines  or  shoes.  As  in  near- 
ly all  such  cases,  so  also  in  this,  it  is 
only  the  fullest  and  widest  freedom  of 
action  that  ensures  equal  rights  and 
justice  to  all. 

We  have  attempted  in  the  foregoing 
observations  to  enumerate  some  of  the 
principal  deficiencies  in  the  law  of  na- 
tions, in  so  far  as  they  bear  on  civilized 
warfare.  The  most  favorable  time  for 
an  attempt  to  remedy  these  deficien- 
cies is  unquestionably  the  present, 
when  a  bloody  and  gigantic  war  has  so 
recently  called  public  attention  to  the 
subject.  As  the  ancient  mariners  in  a 
hurricane  at  sea,  when  the  masts  were 
shivered  and  the  rudder  broken,  used 
to  offer  up  solemn  vows  to  the  gods  for 
their  deliverance  from  danger,  so  na- 
tions and  peoples  are  usually  most 
ready  to  make  concessions  while  the 
terrors  of  war  are  still  fresh  in  their 
recollection. 

Notb. — The  question  whetner  persons  escaping 
by  balloon  from  a  besieged  city  and  attempting  to 
pass  the  enemy's  lines  are  subject  to  martial  law, 
has  been  mooted  for  the  first  time  during  the  siege 
of  Paris.    Gambetta  and  Count  Keratry,  it  will  be 
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THERE  were  stormy  times  on  the 
Verdigree.  The  redskins  had 
sent  us  their  ultimatum.  There  sat 
their  Envoy  Extraordinary,  half  naked, 
on  his  mangy  steed,  armed  and  equip- 
ped for  war,  and  erect  and  impertur- 
bable as  Bismarck.  The  noon  -  day 
breeze  just  moved  his  trailing  scalp  - 
lock,  else  he  might  have  passed  for  a 
painted  statue.  Herndon  sat  on  a 
hewn  slab  of  oak  beating  'the  long 
roll  with  the  fragments  of  a  broken 
ramrod,  and  laughingly  commanded 
us  to  fall  into  line.  But  we  had  no 
trifling  matter  before  us.  That  morn- 
ing at  sunrise  we  had  spurred  our  po- 
nies into  the  clear  flowing  waters  of 
the  Verdigree,  floundered  across  to  the 
western  side,  and  after  exploring  one 
of  the  loveliest  valleys  that  ever 
charmed  the  eye  of  man,  had  each 
selected  a  prolific  tract  of  land,  and 
settled  there  for  life.  And  at  that  very 
moment  we  were  about  to  erect  the 
first  of  our  cabins.  But  the  jealous 
Osages  had  resented  our  summary 
proceedings,  and  had  dispatched  us  a 
peremptory  summons  to  retire  across 
the  river,  or  pay  the  penalty  of  non  - 
compliance  with  our  lives.  They  de- 
manded instant  obedience. 

"Won't  you  just  be  kind  enough  to 
ride  out  to  that  there  mound  there?" 
said  Ben,  the  black  -  mustached  Mis- 
sourian,  to  the  vermillion  -  daubed  sav- 
age, who  partially  understood  English. 
"We  want  to  talk  this  here  thing  over 
a  little."  And  he  pointed  to  a  spot 
about  thirty  yards  distant,  as  though 
he  expected  his  request  to  be  immedi- 


at  that.  We  held  an  impromptu  coun- 
cil of  war. 

"  What  do  you  think  we  'd  better 
do,  boys?"  inquired  Ben,  quietly. 

A  silence  ensued.  Each  waited  for 
the  other  to  speak  first.  At  last  the 
"  Texican "  ventured  to  express  his 
opinion.  What  his  true  name  was  I 
never  learned.  But  he  was  a  native 
of  Texas.  From  "  Texan,"  the  fron- 
tier lingo  had  metamorphosed  his  title 
into  "  Texican,"  and  by  that  anoma- 
lous sobriquet  we  knew,  respected,  and 
called  him. 

"  I  'm  in  for  a  fight,  boys,"  said  he. 
"  This  here  land  can  't  be  beat.  And 
it 's  as  much  ours  as  it  *s  their's.  And 
it  would  n't  look  well,  nohow,  for  us  to 
give  in  to  'em  at  a  jump.  They  ain't 
give  us  a  decent  invitation  to  leave, 
any  way.  The  Comanches  burnt  a 
sister  of  mine,  three  year  ago  last  fall, 
down  on  the  old  Texas  line,  and  I 
ain't  forgot  it,  either,"  and  with  a  grat- 
ing oath  he  swore  he  'd  "  die  in  his 
boots  before  he  'd  get  out  of  the  way 
for  a  set  of  greasy  Osages.  He  shot 
'em,  any  how,  every  chance  he  got." 

"  Vou  just  settle  the  matter  for  your- 
selves, boys,  whatever  it 's  to  be,"  in- 
terposed the  Missourian,  leaning  his 
chin  upon  his  hand  as  though  nothing 
more  than  an  every -day  occurrence 
was  being  debated  —  as  though  a  mere 
deal  in  "  poker  "  was  to  be  decided. 

"  It 's  all  very  well  to  talk  about 
fighting  it  out,"  remarked  Coiton, 
"  and  it 's  likely  that  we  've  got  as 
much  sand  in  our  craws  as  most  folks, 
but  what  can  six  of  us  do  against  three 
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through  with  it.  We  'd  soon  get  out  of 
rations,  and  we  have  n't  a  drop  of  wa- 
ter ahead,  and  they  *d  dance  over  our 
bones  before  to-morrow  night.  If  the 
rest  of  you  want  to  fight,  though,  fight 
it  is.     I  won't  show  the  white  feather." 

He  was  a  young  blue-eyed  Minneso- 
tian,  and  the  frontiersmen  gave  him 
credit  for  being  "  as  cool  as  a  wedge, 
and  sharper  than  steel." 

"I  '11  tell  you  what  I  *m  in  for,"  said 
41  Ohio."  "  We  're  all  old  vets  at  this 
military  business,  and  we  want  to  use 
a  little  strategy  with  the  scoundrels. 
We  can  *t  fight  all  of  'em  to  any  pur- 
pose, and  we  want  to  come  it  over  'em 
some  way.  It 's  better  for  even  one  of 
us  to  be  killed  than  for  all  of  us,  for  I 
-do  n't  feel  like  falling  back  without 
burning  some  powder,  myself,  after  the 
way  we  've  been  talked  to.  I  move 
that  we  pick  our  man  and  they  pick 
theirs,  and  let  the  two  shoot  it  out.  If 
their  man  wins  we  '11  evacuate ;  if  ours 
wins,  we  '11  stay." 

This  was  a  novel  proposition,  and 
suited  every  one.  Herndon  thought, 
however,  that  our  champion  should  be 
selected  by  lot,  and  that  the  fight 
should  be  with  rifles  at  twenty  paces. 

The  amendment  was  considered  still 
better.  We  all  cordially  agreed.  Ben 
motioned  importandy  to  the  Envoy. 
That  nude  personage  advanced  grave- 
ly, received  the  reply  with  haughty 
-decorum,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a 
minute. 

"  We  'd  better  load  up  in  the  mean 
time,  boys,"  suggested  "  Ohio  ";  "  for,  if 
it  do  n't  suit  'em,  they  '11  be  after  us  in 
short  order." 

The  idea  was  voted  "  not  bad,"  and 
we  not  only  charged  our  rifles  and  re- 
volvers, but  flung  our  logs  together  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  very  effi- 
cient defence.  Herndon  then  kindled 
a  fire  and  commenced  cooking  dinner. 
In  about  fifteen  minutes  the  same  In- 
dian again  galloped  up.  Our  proposi- 
tion had  met  with  great  favor,  he 
informed  us,  but  would  not  be  accepted 
unless  we  agreed  that  the  distance 
should  be  shortened  to  ten  paces,  and 


that  the  contest  should  continue  until 
one  of  the  principals  was  slain  ;  and 
that  whether  theirs  was  slain  or  not,  if 
ours  was  slain  we  should  retire. 

"  That 's  pretty  close  quarters,  boys," 
exclaimed  Ben.  "  I  got  a  scar  once  on 
just  such  a  time  table.  But  I  guess  it 's 
all  right.  They  know  they  can  't  shoot 
with  us.     Give  'em  a  square  deal." 

To  this  we  all  assented.  The  mes- 
senger then  stated  that  within  an  hour 
the  warriors  of  his  band  would  assem- 
ble at  an  eminence  half  a  mile  distant, 
which  he  pointed  out,  and  that  we 
would  be  there  and  then  expected.  We 
promised  punctuality,  and  he  rode  off 
at  a  gallop. 

Next  came  the  task  of  casting  lots 
for  the  post  of  peril.  It  was  a  solemn 
moment,  for  no  one  could  predict  the 
result  of  the  coming  encounter.  "Ohio" 
plainly  wrote  each  man's  name  on  a 
slip  of  paper  torn  from  one  of  his 
mother's  letters,  and  placed  the  scraps 
in  a  hat.  "  Texican  "  was  blindfolded 
and  deputed  to  draw  for  us.  Whoso- 
ever's  name  was  on  the  slip  he  drew 
out,  was  to  be  our  champion.  He  drew 
his  own. 

"  It  "s  all  right,  boys,"  said  he,  earn- 
estly, when  the  result  was  announced. 
"  You  could  n't  please  me  better." 

Then  ensued  a  long  period  of  silence, 
for  we  all  had  our  misgivings.  No  un- 
manly bravado  was  indulged  in.  We 
dispatched  our  dinner  as  soon  as  it 
was  ready,  smoked  quietly  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  reticently  mounted 
our  ponies. 

On  arriving  at  the  place  designated, 
we  found  the  Osages  in  readiness, 
armed  and  painted.  Two  lances  were 
stuck  in  the  ground,  ten  paces  apart, 
to  mark  the  position  of  the  principals. 
11  Texican,"  rifle  in  hand,  walked  calm- 
ly forward  to  the  nearest  one.  In  a 
few  moments  a  tall  young  brave  step- 
ped out  of  the  crowd  and  stalked 
proudly  up  to  the  other.  Herndon 
was  then  requested  to  stand  half  way 
between  them,  and  in  order  not  to  dis- 
turb the  accuracy  of  their  aim,  to  stand 
only  one  pace  back  from  the  line  of 
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fire.  He  was  to  give  the  signal  at  the 
proper  time.  He  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment without  a  pang  of  trepidation. 
There  was  no  danger  of  being  hit  by 
such  marksmen  as  they  were.  In  his 
right  hand  he  held  a  gaudy  scarf. 
When  he  raised  it  they  were  to  aim, 
and  when  he  dropped  it  they  were  to 
fire. 

And  then  we  waited  for  Black  Dog, 
the  chief  of  the  clan.  It  was  an  im- 
pressive scene.  "  Texican  "  leaned 
his  shaggy  chin  upon  the  muzzle  of 
his  long  rifle,  and  with  a  gleam  of  ma- 
licious triumph,  glared  fiercely  across 
at  his  foe.  He  felt  sure  of  his  prey, 
for  his  aim  was  death.  The  young 
Indian  seemed  to  read  his  thoughts, 
but  stood  erect  with  a  careless  and  sto- 
ical indifference,  and  gazed  dreamily 
off  to  the  southward  where  the  long 
blue  lines  of  timber  were  lost  in  the 
misty  beauty  of  the  horizon.  There 
was  a  tinge  of  sadness  in  his  eye.  Was 
he  thinking  of  the  happy  hunting 
grounds  ?  The  other  four  of  us  stood 
in  a  cluster,  rifles  in  hand,  a  little  to 
the  left  of  our  champion,  and  narrow- 
ly watched  all  that  transpired,  for  we 
were  vigilantly  on  our  guard  against 
treachery. 

Presently  Black  Dog  emerged  from 
a  rude  lodge  near  by,  and  clad  in  long 
robes  of  fur,  moved  with  stately  pres- 
ence to  the  front  line  of  his  people. 
With  a  dignified' wave  of  the  hand,  he 
signified  his  pleasure  that  the  tragedy 
begin.  Each  principal  examined  the 
tube  of  his  rifle,  and  nodded  to  Hern- 
don.  He  raised  the  scarf  quickly. 
They  coolly  took  aim.  He  dropped 
the  scarf.  Two  sharp  reports  rung  out 
almost  instantaneously.  The  young 
warrior  sprang  wildly  into  the  air,  flung 
his  weapon  fully  twenty  feet  away,  and 
dropped  dead  at  his  post.  The  bullet 
had  crashed  through  his  brain.  '•  Tex- 
ican "  thudded  the  butt  of  his  rifle  on 
the  turf,  and  gave  vent  to  a  hoarse. 


up  and  caught  him  in  their  arms.  His 
red  shirt  rapidly  deepened  in  hue,  and 
a  dreadful  alarm  seized  us.  Still  he 
laughed  madly,  and  pointed  to  the 
motionless  corpse  of  his  adversary. 
We  hurriedly  gathered  around  him, 
and  tenderly  as  children  laid  him 
down  upon  the  soft  green  grass*  Tear- 
ing open  his  shirt,  we  found  a  terrible 
wound  in  his  left  breast,  in  the  region 
of  his  heart.  None  of  us  were  sur- 
geons. We  could  not  mention  in  sci- 
entific terms  just  what  particular  veins 
and  ligaments  had  been  severed ;  but 
we  knew  by  the  location  of  the  wound, 
and  by  his  parched  lips  and  glazing 
eye,  that  death  was  upon  him. 

41  It 's  all  day  with  me,  boys,"  he 
faintly  said,  for  he  grew  wonderfully 
weaker  every  moment ;  "  but  I  've  paid 
'em  magnificent  for  it.  Give  my  rifle 
to  Col  ton." 

We  bent  over  the  poor  fellow  with 
words  of  sympathy  and  praise  on  our 
lips,  and  our  enemies  might  have  shot 
us  all  down  without  resistance.  But  it 
was  of  no  use.  His  breath  quickly 
came  and  went.  "  Water,"  at  length, 
he  groaned.  We  had  none,  and  there 
was  not  a  brook  anywhere  in  the  vi- 
cinity. An  Indian  girl  comprehended 
what  was  wanted,  and  running  to  a 
tent,  returned  in  a  moment  with  a 
skin  -  bag  full.  We  placed  the  cooling 
fluid  to  the  sufferer's  burning  lips,  and 
he  took  a  long  draught.  But  it  choked 
him,  and  he  vomited  up  a  handful  of 
bright  crimson  blood.  We  had  seen 
too  many  men  perish,  not  to  know  by 
this  that  the  hissing  lead  had  pierced 
his  vitals.  He  was  bleeding  internally. 
As  soon  as  he  could  clear  his  throat  to 
speak,  he  said,  feebly  and  almost 
breathlessly : 

"Don't  you  try  to  revenge  me,  boys. 
Honor  bright.  They  've  done  the  fair 
thing  with  us.  Promise  to  act  the  man 
with  them.  Cross  the  river  to-day. 
Do  n't  foreet  —  the  —  Texican  !  M 
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piteously.  "  Do  n't  leave  me  to  die 
alone,  boys ! "  and  he  clutched  at  us 
nervously. 

"  We  're  with  you  to  the  last,  old 
fellow,"  exclaimed  Colton  with  emo- 
tion, turning  his  head  away  to  hide  the 
tears,  and  clasping  the  hand  of  the 
dying  man.  He  may  have  been  faint- 
hearted in  this,  but  we  did  not  think 
so.  Soon  "  Texican  "  groaned  almost 
inaudibly,  gasped  in  pain,  a  shudder 
passed  over  him,  and  he  was  dead. 

Even  the  strong  -  hearted  savages 
seemed  touched  by  the  distressful  inci- 
dents of  this  sanguinary  affair.  Few 
of  them  could  speak  even  broken  Eng- 
lish, but  such  as  could,  advanced  to- 
ward us,  and  by  the  aid  of  signs,  en- 
deavored to  inform  us  that  their  cham- 
pion had  expected  to  die,  and  they 
urged  that  it  would  be  fitting  to  entomb 
two  such  brave  men  together.    We  re- 


ceived their  strangely  chivalrous  propo- 
sal in  the  spirit  with  which  it  was  ten- 
dered. With  their  tomahawks  they 
excavated  a  grave,  and  wrapping  the 
combatants  in  the  rich  furs  of 
the  chieftain,  we  laid  them  down 
jo  rest  side  by  side  —  friend  and 
foe  alike  lamented.  Then  heaping 
a  great  pile  of  stones  above  them, 
to  baffle  the  efforts  of  the  prowling 
wolves,  we  fired  a  volley  in  the  air, 
and  with  heavy  hearts  departed.  And 
there  they  slumber  still.  One  died  for 
his  friends,  and  the  other  for  the  honor 
of  his  tribe.  The  wistful  summer 
winds  sigh  a  sad  requiem  above  the 
spot  of  their  long  repose;  the  wild 
flowers  blossom  in  vernal  profusion 
around  it ;  and  the  showers  of  heaven 
impartially  descend  upon  the  soft  ver- 
dure that  greenly  enshrines  it. 

Clint  ParkhursL 
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READERS  are  familiar  with  the 
events  that  have  occurred  within 
and  about  this  royal  residence,  since 
1869.  From  the  hour  when  Louis  Na- 
poleon passed  out  of  its  gates  with  the 
vain  purpose  of  planting  the  eagle  of 
France  on  the  Unter-den-Linden,  to 
the  night  of  its  sack  and  conflagration, 
the  story  of  this  palace  of  revolutions 
has  been  often  and  graphically  told. 
But,  far  back  of  these  recent  events  — 
back,  indeed,  to  its  foundation  —  be- 
yond any  other  royal  residence,  the 
Tuileries  recalls  the  most  absorbing 
chapters  of  French  national  annals. 
Its  history  is  the  history  of  Paris  for 
more  than  two  centuries ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  Paris,  despite  recent  events,  is, 
and  will  be,  the  history  of  France. 


Champs  Elysee's.  Beyond  obelisk 
and  statuary  and  fountains  of  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  were  the  spear- 
headed gates,  the  green  foliage  of  the 
gardens,  and  the  facade  of  the  palace, 
with  its  stately  dome.  The  alleys, 
arched  with  masses  of  foliage,  the 
children  by  hundreds  playing  around 
the  enamelled  parterres  and  beds  of 
flowers,  the  twilight  shade  of  trees  and 
shrubs  tempering  mid-day  heat,  were 
well-ordered  introductions  to  a  palace 
crowded  with  pictures  and  statuary, 
and  frescoed  with  white  and  gold  and 
purple.  It  was  a  scene  so  peaceful 
and  cheerful  that  it  was  difficult  to  re- 
alize the  sorrow  and  tragedy  and 
death  which  from  first  to  last  have 
been  among  the  associations  of  the 
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lying  beyond  the  ancient  city  walls. 
For  centuries  it  had  held  the  double 
position  of  brick-field  and  rubbish  - 
heap.  At  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  a  French  nobleman 
possessed,  near  the  spot,  a  house  with 
court  and  garden.  Francis  I.  purchased 
this  abode,  on  account  of  its  country 
air,  for  his  mother,  Louisa  of  Savoy, 
who  wielded  so  unhappy  an  influence 
during  her  son's  reign.  When  the 
civil  wars  of  France  speedily  came  on, 
the  Tuileries  began  to  vindicate  for 
itself  an  evil  fame.  Historians  relate 
how  Henry  III.  escaped  out  of  Paris 
for  his  life  by  way  of  the  Tuileries,  and 
how  assassins  lurked  about  its  thresh- 
old for  purposes  of  murder.  In  those 
days  the  Tuileries  consisted  only  of  a 
number  of  detached  buildings,  with 
gardens  interspersed.  In  the  time  of 
Charles  IX.  it  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Catherine  de  Medicis.  She 
built  the  central  pavilion,  with  the  two 
contiguous  wings,  for  her  own  resi- 
dence. The  Tuileries  is  associated 
with  that  dark  transaction  which  for- 
ever blackens  the  memory  of  Catherine 
and  of  Francis  —  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  Five  days  before  the 
event..  Queen  Catherine  gave  a  grand 
entertainment  at  the  Tuileries,  on  ac- 
count of  the  marriage  of  her  daughter, 
the  ill-fated  Marguerite  de  Valois,  to 
Henry  of  Navarre.  A  celebrated 
French  novelist  has  constructed  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  striking  of  his 
scenes  from  this  famous  entertainment 
—  the  contrast  between  the  gay  festiv- 
ities of  the  marriage -feasts  and  the 
dark  schemes  of  butchery  which  were 
there  planned  and  matured.  The 
wicked  and  superstitious  Catherine  be- 
came frightened  at  her  new  palace. 
An  astrologic  prediction  told  her  to 
beware  of  St.  Germain.  She  therefore 
went  no  more  to  the  palace  of  St.  Ger- 


tended  by  a  bishop  named  Laurent  de 
St.  Germain,  which  circumstance  fur- 
nished the  astrologers  with  the  pretence 
that  the  prediction  had  been  accom- 
plished. 

Henry  IV.  continued  the  works 
which  Catherine  had  first  begun  and 
then  abandoned.  He  raised  two  other 
ranges  of  buildings,  faced  with  large 
composite  pilasters,  and  erected  the 
lofty  pavilion  at  the  other  end ;  also 
the  long  gallery  that  united  the  Tuil- 
eries to  the  Louvre,  he  began.  Under 
the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Louis, 
additional  improvements  were  made, 
until  the  court  finally  abandoned  Paris 
for  Versailles. 

For  a  long  time  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  the  palace  of  the  Louvre, 
and  the  gallery  connecting  the  one 
with  the  other,  formed  three  sides  of  an 
immense  parallelogram .  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  contemplated  the  comple- 
tion of  the  building  by  erecting  another 
gallery.  The  carrying  out  of  the  plan, 
however,  was  reserved  for  the  "  neph- 
ew of  his  uncle."  An  inscription  re- 
cords that  Francis  I.  built  the  Louvre, 
Catherine  de  Medicis  built  the  Tuiler- 
ies, and  that  Napoleon  III.  united  the 
Tuileries  to  the  Louvre. 

But  it  is  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution  that  the  Tuileries  becomes 
invested  with  the  deepest  and  most 
melancholy  interest.  First,  let  us  re- 
call the  two  occasions  on  which  Louis 
XVI.  was  conducted  to  the  Tuileries  as 
to  a  prison  rather  than  a  palace.  The 
first  of  these  was  about  the  beginning 
of  troubles.  It  is  one  of  those  lurid 
and  fearful  scenes  which  unhappily 
became  so  common  in  subsequent 
French  history. 

The  scene  is  at  Versailles ;  the  time 
one  of  fearful  reaction,  after  long  ages 
of  tyranny  and  misrule.  The  people 
are   suffering  from  famine,  and  mad- 
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corpse  of  one  of  the  guards,  devour 
his  horse  half  roasted  in  the  flames, 
while  others  dance  frantically  around 
the  group.  At  six  o'clock  that  event- 
ful morning,  the  mob  made  a  furious 
attack  upon  the  palace.  Finding  a 
gate  open,  they  rushed  in,  and  speed- 
ily filled  the  royal  apartments.  The 
Queen -had  only  just  escaped  from  her 
room,  when  the  assassins  entered  and 
pierced  her  bed  with  prongs  and  pick- 
axes. Though  shots  were  fired  at  the 
windows,  Marie  Antoinette  advanced 
to  the  balcony,  in  front  of  the  exaspe- 
rated multitude,  in  order  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  guards  they  had  taken 
prisoners.  The  mob,  according  to  the 
fickle  humor  of  mobs,  burst  into  shouts 
of  applause  at  her  generous  conduct. 
The  cry  was  raised,  ••  Let  us  bring  the 
King  to  Paris !  "  In  the  Jumult  of  the 
hour,  neither  Lafayette  nor  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Assembly  could 
be  heard.  "To  Paris!  To  Paris!" 
was  the  cry  of  the  infuriated,  hunger- 
maddened  populace.  All  minds  were 
confused.  Counsels  there  were  none. 
The  palace  was  in  half  possession  of 
bedraggled  women  and  drunken  men. 
The  noise  is  furious;  the  weather  a 
drizzling  rain.  Processional  marches, 
from  Roman  triumphs  to  Irish  funer- 
als, the  world  has  seen  ;  but  never  be- 
fore one  like  this.  Miles  long,  and  of 
breadth  losing  itself  in  vagueness  — 
stagnating  on  like  a  shoreless  lake  — 
splashing  and  tramping,  hurrahing, 
uproaring,  and  musket -volleying  —  a 
segment  of  chaos  —  did  the  procession 
move  onward  that  bore  King,  Queen, 
sister,  and  royal  children,  toward  Paris. 
The  mob  carried  loaves  of  bread  on 
the  points  of  lances,  to  indicate  the 
plenty  which  they  expected  would  en- 
sue. Frantic  women  bestrode  cannon 
dragged  by  the  populace,  and,  point- 
ing to  the  King,  Queen,  and  Dauphin, 
exclaimed:  "Courage,  friends!  We 
shall  not  want  bread  longer  !  We  are 
bringing  you  le  boulanger,  la  boulan- 
gere,  et  le  petit  miiron  /"  (the  baker, 
the  bakeress,  and  the  baker's  boy.) 
That  enforced  journey  to  Paris  lasted 
12 


for  hours.  It  debouched  at  last  at  the 
Tuileries.  Rain  draggled  the  tri-col- 
ored  flags;  figures  of  dancing  Bac- 
chantes continually  cried,  "An,  Mad- 
ame, notre  bonne  reinef"  The  mob 
shouted,  " Ne  soyer  plus  traitre  I "  (be  a 
traitoress  no  more ! )  Two  hundred 
thousand  —  body  -  guards,  brigands, 
Swiss  troops,  St.  Antoine  tramps,  na- 
tional deputies,  pike-men,  and  hack- 
ney-coaches—  followed  in  the  train. 
"A  boundless,  inarticulate  '  Ha  ha ! '  M 
as  Carlyle  calls  it,  characterized  the 
whole  humiliating  progress  from  Ver- 
sailles to  Paris.  And  yet  the  joy  among 
the  masses  was  inextinguishable.  The 
Tuileries,  to  the  royal  family  of  France, 
was  thenceforth  a  dungeon. 

Another  scene  of  which  the  Tuiler- 
ies is  witness,  is  even  more  humili- 
ating. Flight  for  the  royal  family  be- 
comes a  necessity.  The  King,  Dauphin, 
and  Princess  Elizabeth,  succeed  in 
leaving  the  Tuileries  and  reaching,  in 
disguise,  a  carriage  on  the  boulevards. 
They  passed  the  barriers  quickly,  and 
were  subsequently  joined  by  the  Queen, 
who  was  accompanied  by  a  single  at- 
tendant. The  King  delayed  too  long, 
and  had  the  imprudence  to  show  him- 
self publicly  on  the  road.  At  one  sta- 
tion, the  postmaster  was  struck  by  the 
resemblance  his  countenance  bore  to 
the  engraving  of  the  King  on  official 
papers;  and,  sounding  an  alarm,  he 
rode  across  country  on  a  swift  horse, 
to  stop  him  at  the  next  station.  This 
station  was  Varennes.  Here  he  was 
seized,  and  from  thence  taken  with  his 
family  back  to  Paris.  The  utmost  bar- 
barity was  evinced  during  the  journey. 
Arrived  at  Paris,  the  three  couriers 
bound  with  ropes  sitting  on  the  roof, 
the  royal  family  crowded  in  among 
deputies  in  the  inside,  creeps  and  lum- 
bers the  carriage  through  many  streets, 
amid  a  silent-gazing  people.  It  was 
Monday  night  when  they  fled.  It  is 
now  Saturday  evening.  As  the  pro- 
cession swept  along  in  most  ungor- 
geous  state,  the  King  kept  saying, 
"Eh  bien,  me  voila  /  "  (Well,  here  you 
have  me ! )     But  the  Queen,  with   a 
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look  of  grief  and  scorn,  remained 
silent.  After  hours  of  slow  progress, 
the  unhappy  family  disappears  in  the 
Tuileries,  towards  its  doom  of  slow 
torture,  watched,  fettered,  and  hum- 
bled as  royalty  never  was  before.  Next 
day  the  Assembly  suspended  the  King 
from  his  functions,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  take  a  morning  walk  only  in  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries,  before  the 
gates  were  open  to  the  public. 

In  the  year  1792,  two  days  particu- 
larly stamped  their  horrors  upon  the 
history  of  the  Revolution.    The  first 
was  the  twentieth  of  June,  the  second 
the  tenth  of  August.    On  the  former,  a 
vast  and  motley  multitude  of  many 
thousands,  gathered  from    the    slums 
and  cellars  of  the  worst  portions  of 
Paris,  presented  a  tumultuary  petition 
to  the  Assembly.      Long  columns  of 
men,  wild  and  furious  in  appearance 
and  manner,  bearing  fusils,  pronged 
pikes,  and  sabres,  defiled  through  the 
chambers.    Women,  bearing  weapons 
in  one  hand  and  olive-branches  in  the 
other,  danced  frantically  from  side  to 
side,  singing   ,lfa  ira"      From    the 
Assembly  they  proceeded  to  the  Tuil- 
eries.    The  gates  being  open,  they  as- 
cended the  staircase,  and  penetrated  to 
the  royal  apartments.     The  multitude 
rushed  into  the  room  where  the  King 
was  sitting.     Though   taken   by  sur- 
prise, he  remained  tranquil.    A  drunk- 
en beggar  offered  him  the  red  cap  of 
liberty,  which   he  coolly  put  on.    A 
half-naked  hag  shoved  towards  him  a 
mug  of  water,  which,  though  he  had 
reason  to  believe  poisoned,  he  freely 
drank.    His  infant  child,  amid  all  the 
confusion,  smiled  at  the  scene  it  was 
unable  to  comprehend.      While  this 
was  going  on,  a  certain  young  officer, 
with  a  college  companion,  was  stand- 
ing in  the  gardens  before  the  palace. 
He  regretted  the  conduct  of  the  popu- 
lace and  the  imbecility  of  the  Assem- 
bly.     "The    wretches !"    he    grimly 
remarked;    "  they  should  mow  down 
the  first  five  hundred  with  grape-shot, 
and  the  remainder  would  soon  take 
flight."     That  young  man  was  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. 


The  scene  on  the  tenth  of  August 
was  still  more  terrible.    At  midnight  a 
cannon  was  fired,  the  tocsin  sounded, 
and   the  insurgent  thousands  poured 
out  into  the  streets.   The  rolling  of  the 
drums  and  the  rattling  of  the  artillery 
still  rang  in  some  men's  ears  for  years 
after  that  fatal   night.      About  eight 
hundred  of   the    Swiss    guards  were 
mustered  at  the  Tuileries,  and  as  many 
Royalists,  whose  well-meant  but  un- 
disciplined efforts  were  rather  a  hin- 
drance than  a  help.    At  four  o'  clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  tenth,  a  column 
of  fifteen  thousand  men   steadily  ad- 
vanced from  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
and  numerous  other  bodies  from  other 
equally  squalid  parts  of  Paris,  joined 
them.      If   the   King  had  chosen   to 
charge  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  there 
can    be    little    doubt    that,   even    at 
that  late  day,  he  might  have  retrieved 
his  ruined  fortunes.     But  Louis  XVI. 
was  the  most  irresolute  and  undecided 
of  men.     He  never  did  what  he  could 
avoid  doing,  and  always  then  did  it 
too  late.     Defended  by  the  Swiss,  he 
crossed   the  garden   and  went  to  the 
Assembly  in  an  adjoining  street.     In 
the  meanwhile,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Louvre,  in  the  Place  Carrousel,  fearful 
scenes  were  going  on.  A  gun,  purpose- 
ly or  accidentally,  had  been  fired  from 
the  Tuileries,  and  one  of  the  mob  kill- 
ed. This  set  on  fire  the  already  heated 
masses.     Their  indignation  burst   all 
bounds.     The  Swiss,  attacked  on  all 
sides,  were  obliged   to  defend  them- 
selves.    Firing  from  the  palace  win- 
dows, for  a  time  they  drove  back  their 
opponents;   but  these,  perceiving  the 
fewness  of,  number  of  the  Swiss,  re- 
turned to  the  charge  under  cover  of 
powerful  artillery.    The  doomed  Swiss 
are  mown  down  by  grape  shot ;    still 
they,  on  their  part,  have  no  thought  of 
yielding.    They  rush  forth  and  clutch 
cannon,  which,  alas,  have  no  linstocks. 
An  order  comes  from  Louis  that  they 
cease  firing ;  they  break  into  three  bo- 
dies and  attempt  escape.  All  is  in  vain. 
They  are  cut  down  in  the  streets,  bay- 
oneted in  corners,  fired  and  smoked 
out  of  all  sorts  of  refuges,  and  headed 
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—  the  largest  of  the  three  bodies  —  in 
the  Champs  Elys6es.  Some  of  these 
last  climbed  on  the  pedestals  of  the 
statues.  The  insurgents,  abstaining 
from  firing  lest  they  should  injure  the 
statuary,  pricked  them  till  they  fell, 
and  then  murdered  them  at  their  feet. 

Let  us  now  look  at  another  scene 
further  on.  The  observant  young  offi- 
cer in  the  Tuileries  gardens  has  placed 
France  at  the  head  of  the  world,  and 
himself  at  the  head  of  France.  It  is 
the  time  of  the  short-lived  peace  of 
Amiens.  Both  England  and  France 
were  insincere.  The  one  being  suspi- 
cious and  the  other  ambitious,  neither 
carried- out  in  good  faith  the  provisions 
of  that  treaty.  Though  Napoleon 
continually  protested  that  England 
and  France,  by  a  good  understanding, 
might  govern  the  world,  the  former  still 
continued  her  hostile  preparations  to 
be  armed  at  every  point.  An  extraor- 
dinary scene  occurred  at  the  Tuileries, 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  diplo- 
macy, between  the  First  Consul  and 
the  English  ambassador,  Lord  Whit- 
worth.  It  was  court  -  day.  All  the 
European  Legations  were  assembled. 
The  state  apartments  of  the  Tuileries 
blazed  with  light  and  splendor.  The 
fashion  of  the  gay  metropolis  in  silks 
and  diamonds  flashed  through  the  halls 
and  boudoirs.  Napoleon  entered  the 
grand  reception  room,  and  advancing 
threateningly  towards  the  ambassador, 
said :  "  So  you  are  determined  to  go  to 
war.  We  have  already  fought  for  fif- 
teen years.  I  suppose  you  want  to 
fight  fifteen  years  more.  The  English 
wish  for  war ;  but  if  they  are  the  first 
to  draw  the  sword,  I  shall  be  the  last 
to  put  it  into  the  scabbard.  Where- 
fore these  armaments  ?  Against  whom 
these  measures  of  precaution  ?  If  you 
insist  upon  fighting,  I  shall  fight  also. 
You  may  destroy  France,  but  can  nev- 
er intimidate  her." 

This  violent  language  was  accompa- 
nied with  the  most  angry  and  impas- 
sioned gestures.  Napoleon  laid  his 
hand  on  his  sword,  and  appeared  to  be 
on  the  point  of  striking  the  ambassa- 


dor. Lord  Whitworth  was  hastily  re- 
volving in  his  mind  what  step  he  had 
better  take  in  case  the  Emperor  should 
thus  insult  him,  and  Great  Britain, 
which  he  represented,  when  Napoleon 
retired,  and  happily  delivered  every 
one  from  the  dismay  and  panic  which 
so  extraordinary  a  scene  had  occa- 
sioned. 

And  now  let  us  advert  to  two  days 
at  the  Tuileries  in  1815.  On  the  night 
of  the  19th  of  March  the  restored 
Louis  XVIII.  fled  from  the  palace,  and 
on  the  next  day  Napoleon  again  arriv- 
ed. The  Emperor  had  only  touched 
French  soil  seven  days  before.  Dislike 
to  the  Bourbons  on  the  widest  scale 
had  prepared  for  his  return,  and  Mar- 
shal Ney,  sent  against  him,  had  betray- 
ed his  trust.  It  was  known  that  Na- 
poleon's little  army  was  marching 
upon  Paris.  Every  hour,  t  intelligence 
more  alarming  was  brought  to  the 
Tuileries,  and  it  became  evident  that 
resistance  would  be  useless.  The  offi- 
cers on  duty  were  apprized  that  the 
King  had  determined  to  depart,  and 
that  the  flight  would  be  at  midnight. 
At  the  hour,  the  carriages  drew  up.  It 
was  announced  that  they  were  in  wait- 
ing. The  staircase  was  lined  with  offi- 
cers. In  deep  silence,  every  eye  was 
fixed  on  the  principal  door.  A  bustle 
was  heard,  the  door  opened,  and  Louis 
XVI 1 1.,  preceded  by  a  single  usher, 
passed  from  his  apartment.  He  seem- 
ed deeply  affected,  and  those  around 
him  were  greatly  moved.  The  king 
entered  his  carriage,  which  immediate- 
ly drove  off  under  an  escort  of  guards. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  rumor  of  the 
departure  spread  through  the  city,  and 
the  people  flocked  to  the  gates  of  the 
Tuileries  and  the  terraces  of  the  gar- 
dens. About  noon  a  courier  of  high 
rank  arrived,  rode  to  the  palace,  salut- 
ed the  commanding  officer  on  duty 
with  strict  military  etiquette,  alighted, 
made  his  way  with  infinite  courtesy  to 
the  state  apartments,  and  announced 
that  the  Emperor  was  at  hand.  The 
National  Guard  agreed  to  receive  offi- 
cers within  the  court     The  singular 
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spectacle  was  presented  of  generals  in 
tri-  colored  cockades  who  acknowledg- 
ed only  the  Emperor,  serving  with  gen- 
erals of  white  cockades  who  acknowl- 
edged only  the  King.  From  all  quar- 
ters new  personages  now  began  to 
arrive.  Great  ministers  came  in  their 
ancient  costume  —  pages  in  livery  of 
the  Bourbons  and  the  Bonapartes  — 
old  nobles  who  were  ready  to  bend  the 
knee  wherever  thrift  might  follow 
fawning— and  ladies,  in  court  dress 
of  either  dynasty,  filling  up  boudoirs 
and  safons.  The  old  ushers  were 
placed  at  the  different  doors  to  main- 
tain the  old  etiquette.  It  seemed  like 
no  change  of  thrones ;  as  if  the  Empe- 
ror had  returned  only  from  a  holiday 
excursion  to  Elba,  the  palace  was  pre- 
pared to  welcome  him  back.  Sudden- 
ly there  were  rushings  of  carriages  and 
horses,  clanking  of  swords,  and  tramp- 
ing of  footsteps ;  a  troop  of  lancers 
with  drawn  swords  galloped  through 
the  gates,  and  in  the  midst  of  artillery 
and  infantry  a  carriage  drew  up  at  the 
very  spot  whence,  twenty  -  four  hours 
before,  a  carnage  had  started  with  the 
King.  The  coach  door  was  opened, 
and  on  the  steps  appeared,  in  accus- 
tomed hat  and  gray  r e dingo te,  the  hero 
of  a  hundred  victories.  A  shout  that 
came  spontaneous  from  ten  thousand 
throats — cheers  that  rent  the  air  and 
knew  no  ending  —  and  troops  of  offi- 
cers that  lifted  the  idol  of  the  army 
from  the  ground  and  bore  him  aloft  in 
triumph  to  the  inner  apartments  —  fol- 
lowed. The  gardens  and  courts  were 
thronged  by  the  populace;  the  night 
cannon  were  drawn  up  outside  the 
gates ;  the  cavalry  tethered  their  horses 
to  the  palisades ;  and  the  tri  -  color,  in 
cockades  and  sashes,  plumes  and  ban- 
ners, gay  toilettes  and  perfumed  hand- 
kerchiefs, triumphed  for  the  hour  over 
the  pale  blazon  of  the  Bourbons.  Such 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Empire  of 
the  Hundred  Days  in  the  palace  of  the 


Three  Days  of  1830,  when  the  people 
attacked  and  took  the  Tuileries.  That 
event  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here. 
For  eighteen  years  Louis  Philippe  made 
the  Tuileries  his  home.  The  world 
called  him  the  wisest  monarch  that 
ever  swayed  the  destinies  of  France. 
But  a  change  came.  Vaulting  ambi- 
tion always  overleaps  itself.  A  lady- 
was  telling  us  the  other  day  of  what 
she  saw  in  that  year  of  1848.  Her 
apartment  was  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
from  whence  she  could  overlook  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  She  saw  — 
as  others  also  saw  —  Louis  Philippe, 
with  Queen  Am61ie  on  his  arm.  The 
stout  old  man  and  the  shrunken,  grace- 
ful wife,  both  dressed  in  black,  wend- 
ed their  way  along  the  southern  ter- 
race of  the  gardens.  They  passed 
through  the  western  gate,  and  paused 
for  a  moment  on  the  very  spot  where, 
half  a  century  before,  Louis  XVI.  had 
been  executed.  Two  small  one-horse 
carriages  were  stationed  close  by. 
Children,  two  of  them,  with  a  nurse, 
were  in  the  first.  In  the  second  enter- 
ed the  elderly  couple.  The  horses  of 
both  started  at  full  gallop  from  the  gate 
where  the  fugitives  were  never  again  to 
alight.  Instantly  the  insurgents,  with 
no  opposition  and  little  bloodshed, 
overflowed  the  court  and  ascended  the 
stairway.  Once  more  the  splendid 
salons  of  the  Tuileries  reverted  to  the 
people.  For  days  and  nights,  gamins 
and  grisettes,  tramps  and  beggars, 
thieves  from  St.  Antoine  and  courtesans 
from  Mabile,  celebrated  their  orgies  in 
the  sumptuous  apartments.  In  time, 
the  Provisional  Government  was  strong 
enough  to  turn  them  out.  The  Tuile- 
ries became  an  asylum  for  indigent 
workmen,  and  after  that  a  hospital  for 
wounded  soldiers.  Again  it  served  as 
a  gallery  for  paintings,  and  again  for 
the  imperial  residence  of  Napoleon  the 
Third. 
Let  us  enter  this  palace  of  the  Tuile- 
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the  angry  clang  of  infuriated  thousands. 
These  surmounted,  you  are  in  immedi- 
ate contiguity  to  the  chapel  and  thea- 
tre. The  former  is,  indeed,  on  the 
ground  floor,  but  at  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case was  the  salon  which  led  to  the 
imperial  pew.  The  Emperor  often  at- 
tended service  in  the  body  of  the 
chapel.  The  theatre  was  used  as  a 
supper  room,  seating  eight  hundred 
persons  upon  great  state  occasions. 
You  presently  passed  into  the  magnifi- 
cent Salle  de  la  Paix,  once  the  Salle 
Louis  Philippe,  where  soldiers  of  the 
National  Guard  slept  on  trusses  of 
straw  in  1848.  There  were  all  the  ac- 
companiments that  wealth  and  taste 
united  could  give.  Over  the  mantel- 
piece was  Muller's  equestrian  portrait 
of  Louis  Napoleon.  The  immense 
chandeliers  of  crystal  were  a  present 
to  Louis  Philippe  from  the  King  of 
Holland.  That  silver  statue  of  Peace 
was  given  to  the  first  Napoleon,  soon 
after  the  short-lived  Peace  of  Amiens, 
by  the  city  of  Paris.  Vast  mirrors, 
fitted  into  the  panelling,  corresponded 
with  the  ten  windows  opposite,  and  the 
pillars  between,  with  the  golden  ivy 
leaves,  bore  up  the  splendid  ceiling. 
In  one  set  of  rooms  was  a  Gobelins 
carpet  which  had  cost  one  million  of 
francs.  Beyond  was  the  throne  room. 
The  throne  itself,  surmounted  by  a 
small  medallion  with  the  letter  N,  over 
which,  on  an  escutcheon,  perched  the 
imperial  eagle,  had  its  canopy  and  dra- 
pery studded  with  embroidered  golden 
bees.  The  salon  of  Louis  XIV.  had  a 
portrait  of  that  king,  taken  in  his  sev- 
enteenth year.  Passing  through  the 
painted  dining  room,  the  visitor  reach- 
ed an  ante  -  chamber  and  three  salons , 
one  of  sea-green,  one  of  rose -color, 
and  the  third  of  blue.  The  chimney  - 
piece  of  the  green  saloon  was  of  black 
marble ;  of  the  rose  colored,  of  lapis 
lazuli.  Most  imposing  of  all  the  apart- 
ments, however,  was  the  Salle  des 
Marechaux,  the  splendor  of  which 
could  hardly  have  been  surpassed.  It 
occupied  the  upper  stories  of  the  Pa- 
vilion de  r  Horloge.    A  lofty,  quad- 


rangular ceiling,  richly  sculptured  and 
painted,  surmounts  a  gallery  supported 
by  four  colossal  caryatides.  Above 
were  inscribed  in  gold  the  names  of 
the  great  battles  of  the  First  Empire, 
and  below  busts  and  portraits  of  the 
great  men  of  France.  The  furniture 
and  curtains  were  of  green  velvet  and 
gold.  Behind  were  the  apartments 
where  the  Emperor  parted  from  the 
Empress,  and  whence  the  latter  fled  at 
last  in  haste  and  confusion.  The  gen- 
eral effect  of  all  this  studied  magnifi- 
cence was  imposing  enough ;  but  all 
palaces  wear  an  air  of  sameness  that 
shortly  tires  the  observer.  The  chief 
interest  of  every  palace  is  in  its  associ- 
ations. Those  of  the  Tuileries  were 
tragic  enough  to  serve  to  its  later  in- 
mates the  purpose  of  a  Death's  Head 
at  a  banquet. 

The  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  were 
the  favorite  promenade  of  the  Parisians. 
Between  the  hours  of  five  and  seven 
p.  m.,  during  the  summer,  while  the 
band  was  playing,  they  furnished,  per- 
haps, the  gayest  scene  in  the  world. 
One  remembers  curious  things,  as  well 
as  gay,  about  these  gardens.  Year 
before  last,  at  a  certain  hour  in  the 
day,  an  elderly  man,  lame,  and  lean- 
ing heavily  on  his  cane,  would  enter 
the  gates.  No  sooner  was  he  seen, 
than  ducks  would  quack,  geese  hiss, 
doves  coo,  and  all  feathered  creatures 
in  the  gardens  rush  excitedly  towards 
him.  He  appeared  to  be  on  familiar 
terms  with  all  the  birds  of  the  heavens, 
for  they  alighted  around  him  and  upon 
him,  and  manifested  the  utmost  fear- 
lessness and  docility.  To  be  sure,  the 
old  man  always  had  food  in  his  hand  ; 
but  it  seemed  as  if  he  exercised  some 
subtler  influence  over  the  feathered 
tribes  'than  what  was  apparent.  An- 
other sight  to  be  remembered  occurred 
always  at  two  p.  m.  It  was  the  hour 
upon  which  the  pigeons  of  the  metrop- 
olis had  been  fed  at  the  public  expense 
from  time  immemorial.  At  a  single 
call,  the  sky  became  darkened  with 
flights  of  these  birds  from  every  quar- 
ter. 
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The  leafy  avenues  and  broad  ter-  the  walks  and  mar  the  beauty  of  the 

races  of  the  Tuileries  gardens  have  greensward.     Many  of  the  trees  have 

gone  with  the  palace.  Debris  of  bricks  been  felled,  and  many  killed  by  the 

and  mortar,  charred  timbers  and  dis-  fire.     It  is  not  likely  that  during  the 

located  seats,  broken  stones  and  twist-  present  generation  gardens  or  palace 

ed  portions  of  bannisters,  still  deform  will  be  restored  to  their  splendor. 

N.  S.  Dodge. 


THE  CHURCH -BELL  AT  FARUM. 

[From  the  Danish.] 

WHERE  the  bright  waters  of  the  Farum  Lake 
Into  the  neighboring  one  their  treasures  pour, 
And  there  a  scene  of  loveliest  beauty  make, 

Peacefully  smiling  'mid  the  shrubby  shore 
A  pretty  little  peasant  village  lies, 

Around  which  spring  and  summer  scatter  flowers ; 
There  humble  homes  in  rustic  beauty  rise, 

And  'mid  the  meadows  green  the  red  church  lowers, 
And  the  soul  -  shepherd's  quiet,  straw  -  thatched  home 
Stands  on  the  hill,  near  where  the  waters  come. 

There  sat  the  reverend  pastor  late  at  night, 

Once  when  it  was  the  stormy  autumn  time ; 
Dark  clouds  o'ershot  the  sky  in  solemn  flight, 

And  straggling  through  them  came  the  cold  moonshine. 
Beside  his  lamp,  he  pondered  o'er  the  Word 

Concerning  sin  and  death  and  saving  grace, 
At  morn  by  one  near  dying  to  be  heard, 

Before  whom  he  the  bread  and  wine  should  place. 
He  heard  a  sound  ;  a  thrill  went  through  his  frame  ; 
A  ring  untimely  from  the  church  -  tower  came. 

'T  was  not  a  hammer's  stroke  produced  it  there, 

Not  the  storm's  hand  that  now  the  bell  -  rope  drew ; 
But  't  was  as  if  some  one  with  greatest  care 

Had  touched  the  sounding  brass,  with  aim  in  view. 
Of  the  night's  spirits  he  was  not  afraid, 

Nor  did  the  good  man  fear  the  devil  more ; 
So  through  the  churchyard  path  his  way  he  made, 

And  opened  quietly  the  sacred  door ; 
And  soon  he  stood  beneath  the  arches  white, 
In  dim  reflection  of  the  moon's  pale  light. 

He  listened  closely,  but  perceived  no  sound ; 

Then  raised  with  strength  his  deep  -  toned  powerful  voice, 
That  oft  unhappy  ones  had  heard  resound, 
Bidding  in  righteousness  and  truth  rejoice. 
"  Who  haunts  this  sacred  temple?  "  shouted  he. 
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"  Who  is  it  here  disturbs  this  quiet  hour?  " 
Each  vault  resounded ;  then  there  seemed  to  be 
A  sigh  come  stealing  downward  from  the  tower. 
"  Come  hither,  I  command,  in  Jesus'  name!  " 
And  soon  adown  the  ladder  footsteps  came. 

Up  to  the  chancel  stepped  a  little  child, 

A  boy  not  more  than  eight  short  summers  old ; 
The  rose  had  faded  from  his  features  mild, 

Which  in  their  paleness  only  sorrow  told. 
His  little  tender  hand  was  shut  with  care, 

As  if  within  he  held  some  treasure  tight. 
"  Please  do  n't  be  angry ! '.'  was  his  infant  prayer, 
"  Because  I  was  within  the  church  to  -  night. 
Just  at  the  vesper  hour  I  came  in  still, 
And  hid  myself  till  now,  and  meant  no  ill." 

"  But  why  ?  "  the  pastor  asked,  in  much  surprise, 

"  Why  came  you  here,  upon  a  night  so  wild  ? 

Against  the  walls  the  stormy  winds  uprise ; 

What  are  you  holding  in  your  hand,  my  child  ?  " 
4t  Oh,  father !  "  said  the  boy,  and  burst  in  tears, 

11 1  fear  my  darling  mother  soon  will  die !  " 
"  I  know  it,  child ;  I  know  your,  grief  and  fears ; 
But  life  or  death  are  with  the  Lord  on  high." 
**  Yes,  and  by  him  I  prayed  I  might  be  led." 
"  But  why  then  did  you  leave  your  mother's  bed  ?  " 

;  "  Because,"  said  he,  "  if  from  the  old  church  -  bell 

Rust  can  be  gathered  at  the  midnight  hour, 
It  will  be  sure  to  make  the  sick  one  well, 

I  heard  them  say,  and  so  I  sought  the  tower." 
"  You  came  alone,  then  ?  "     "  Yes,  for  of  the  night 

The  rest  were  all  afraid,  and  would  not  go." 
**  You  feared  not?  "     "  Yes;  I  saw  a  crowd  in  white; 
I  saw  them  stand  there,  on  the  floor  below. 
I  said  my  prayer,  and  so  they  went ;  and  then 
A  little  while,  and  they  came  back  again. 

"  And  many  of  them  I  believed  I  knew ; 

And  then  I  tried  to  pray ;  but  in  my  fear 
I  sung  :  *  Who  knows  but  death  is  near  me  too.' 

Then  came  the  thought  only  of  mother  dear  ; 
So  boldly  I  ascended.     Then  I  heard 

The  clock  strike  twelve,  and  saw  the  dead  no  more. 
1  sat  as  safely  as  a  little  bird 

Within  its  cage,  and  scraped  the  metal  o'er. 
I  meant  to  go  at  dawn  :  this  rust  will  cure 
My  darling  mother's  sickness,  I  am  sure." 

"  Devoted  child !  may  He  your  love  reward 

Who  sees  your  heart,  and  night  as  well  as  day. 
We  '11  kneel  and  pray  to  Him,  the  mighty  Lord  !  " 
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Then  knelt  they  at  the  altar's  foot  to  pray. 
And  while  the  tears  rolled  down  their  cheeks  anew, 

Like  wafts  of  angel  -  wings  the  storm  sang ; 
The  organ  pipes  the  wind  went  whistling  through, 

And  hymn  -  tones  through  the  lonely  chancel  rang. 
The  moon  shone  clear  upon  the  cloudless  bow, 
Making  the  silver  candlesticks  aglow. 

•«  Now  come,  my  child,  we  '11  to  your  mother  go  ; 

Spirits  no  longer  shall  obstruct  your  way ; 

What  Heaven  above  has  willed  for  us  below, 

This  may  not  you,  nor  I,  nor  any  say ; 
But  in  Him  we  will  trust,  my  faithful  son." 
"  Yes,  father,  let  us  go !  "  replied  the  boy; 
"  My  heart  is  now  a  light  and  happy  one ; 

For  while  we  prayed,  I  saw  a  sight  of  joy : 
Toward  mother's  cot  I  saw  bright  spirits  soar  — 
I  'm  sure  it  was  refreshing  drink  they  bojp." 

They  hastened  thither.     Now  the  earthly  thought 

Is  slow  compared  with  the  angels'  flight ; 
Of  longer  time  than  two  heart  -  throbbings,  naught 

Could  sure  have  passed  the  while,  on  pinions  light ; 
Earthward  from  Heaven  such  a  being  flew, 

And  stood  beside  the  couch  with  silver  wing ; 
Near  to  the  child,  too,  in  the  temple  drew, 

Where  angels  love  to  go,  when  church  -  bells  ring. 
In  quiet  sleep  then  closed  the  mother's  eye, 
Then  spread  again  his  wings  to  soar  on  high. 

As  child  and  pastor  stepped  within  the  room, 

The  mother  breathed  in  slumber,  safe  and  deep ; 
The  lamp  burned  brightly,  that  had  shone  in  gloom ; 

The  nurse  had  fallen  into  quiet  sleep. 
Of  pleasant  dreams  they  saw  the  pale  lips  spoke, 
And  hymns  of  thanks  went  up  in  silent  joy. 
J  The  mother  strengthened  from  her  sleep  awoke, 

And  now  in  loving  arms  embraced  her  boy. 
I  Cat/  Larsen. 
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ON    LABOR    ORGANIZATIONS.      II. 


TRADE  UNIONS. 


SOME  knowledge  of  the  manner  in 
which  all  industries  were  carried 
on  during  the  period  of  Guild  efficien- 
cy, is  essential  both  to  a  correct  appre- 
ciation of  the  Guild  system,  and  espe- 
cially to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
emergency  to  which  the  working  -  man 
was  reduced  when  handicraft  was  dis- 
placed by  the  operations  of  machinery. 
The  manufacturer  did  not  then,  as  now, 
ride  from  a  princely  mansion  to  an 
equally  palatial  factory,  at  a  late  hour 
in  the  day,  attend  to  correspondence 
in  an  elegant  apartment,  designated 
"  Office,"  and  after  a  few  confidential 
words  with  his  "  man  of  business,"  hie 
him  away  to  a  fashionable  sea -side 
resort,  hushing  the  clamors  of  factory 
wheels  and  drowning  the  cares  of  life 
in  the  amusements  of  a  fashionable 
watering  place. 

The  master  of  the  fourteenth  centu- 
ry lived  in  a  low  wide-roofed  domicile, 
situated  perhaps  in  the  midst  of  a  ten- 
acre  lot  of  ground,  carefully  cultivated 
by  himself,  his  boys,  and  his  appren- 
tices. The  twenty -five  or  thirty  ap- 
prentices and  journeymen  who  com- 
posed the  family  of  this  old-time  man- 
ufacturer, were  to  him  as  sons,  taught 
not  only  to  be  skilled  workmen,  but 
taught  with  strict  reference  to  their  own 
mastership;  admitted  to  the  master's 
confidence  in  the  purchasing  of  raw 
material  and  in  the  sale  of  the  manu- . 
factured  goods.  Imagine  the  modern 
manufacturer  taking  a  humble  mule  - 
spinner  into  the  cotton  market,  explain- 
ing to  him  carefully  the  different  grades 
and  kinds  of  cotton,  and  the  methods 
of  preparation  for  market ;  then  to  the 
machine  shops  from  which  he  stocks 
his  establishment,  and  detailing  the 
comparative  merits  of  numerous  in- 
ventions ;  and  finally  to  the  ware-  and 
sales-rooms,  there  initiating  him  in  all 
the  tricks  of  the  trades !    Yet  this  was 


the  exact  plan  of  instruction  followed 
by  the  master  of  five  hundred  years 
ago,  who  himself  bore  a  hand  at  the 
loom,  and  established  by  example  that 
standard  of  excellence  which  precept 
alone  often  fails  to  secure. 

What  wonder  that  this  philanthro- 
pist rarely  discharged  his  journeymen, 
or  that  the  apprentice  prosecuted  the 
craft  under  the  same  roof  where  his 
indenture  took  place  when  a  boy  ?  If 
work  were  scarce,  this  was  not  made 
an  excuse  for  turning  off  the  hands, 
and  seldom  for  reducing  the  wages. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  work  were  plen- 
ty and  orders  pressing,  journeymen 
and  apprentices  bent  every  energy  to 
the  completion  of  the  work  in  the  re- 
quired time,  and  made  no  requisition 
for  extra  pay.  That  the  foregoing  is  no 
fancy  picture,  may  be  seen  from  the 
testimony  of  a  journeyman  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Ques.  "  During  the  time  you  were 
employed  by  a  domestic  manufacturer, 
had  you  regular  work  constantly  ? " 

Ans.  "I  never  was  discharged.  I 
have  been  with  masters  when  they 
were  short,  and  they  used  to  see  about 
a  job  for  me  elsewhere,  and  if  one 
could  not  be  got  I  was  continued  with- 
out work." 

This  is  supplemented  by  the  testimo- 
ny of  a  master  at  about  the  same  time. 

"  As  to  the  habit  of  clothiers  keeping 
the  persons  they  employed,  you  have 
stated  that  to  be  your  habit?" 

-Yes." 

'•Would  it  have  been  possible  for 
you,  without  evident  disadvantage  to 
yourself,  to  have  kept  on  persons,  pay- 
ing their  wages,  without  deriving  any 
benefit  from  their  work?" 

"  We  consider  it  as  a  duty,  and  there 
is  that  good  understanding  between  the 
employers  and  the  employed  that  we 
should  think  it  a  very  irksome  task  to 
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turn  off  a  workman  whom  we  consider 
as  a  good  and  honest  workman.  1 
scarcely  ever  knew  a  man  discharged 
from  his  master  because  his  master 
could  not  give  him  employment." 
t  In  view  of  such  evidence,  it  is  not 
strange  that  masters,  journeymen,  and 
apprentices  met  in  friendly  relations  in 
the  Craft  Guild.  Indeed,  this  coope- 
ration of  master  and  workman  is  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  Guild. 

The  Trade  Union  is  founded  on  an 
entirely  different  principle.  It  is  not 
Labor  in  alliance  with,  and  voluntarily 
ministering  to,  Capital,  but  Labor  hold- 
ing its  own  against  Capital,  whenever 
and  wherever  the  interests  of  the  two 
do  not  really  or  seemingly  coincide. 
Of  the  causes  which  led  to  this  change 
of  sentiment  and  of  organization,  I 
propose  a  brief  summary. 

Among  the  many  illustrious  events 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  there  is 
one,  the  enactment  of  the  Statute  of 
Apprentices,  which  forms  a  notable 
exception  in  the  long  history  of  legis- 
lation counselled  and  instigated  only 
by  masters.  This  act,  commonly  call- 
ed the  5th  Elizabeth,  provides,  first, 
that  no  one  can  lawfully  exercise,  eith- 
er as  master  or  journeyman,  any  art, 
mystery,  or  manual  occupation,  except 
he  has  been  brought  up  therein  seven 
years  at  least  as  an  apprentice.  Second, 
Whoever  had  three  apprentices  must 
keep  one  journeyman,  and  for  every 
other  apprentice  above  three  one  more 
journeyman.  Third,  No  person  should 
retain  a  servant  under  one  whole  year, 
and  no  servant  should  depart  or  be 
put  away,  except  on  a  quarter's  warn- 
ing. Fourth,  The  hours  of  work  should 
be  twelve  hours  in  summer,  and  the 
whole  period  of  daylight  in  winter. 
Fifth,  Wages  should  be  settled  annu- 
ally by  the  town  magistrates,  who  were 

also  to  settle  all  Hi  snuff*  h^tw^pn  mas- 


the  journeyman.  The  fourth  prohibits 
"  over -time"  ;  while  the  fifth  affords 
redress  and  protection  to  the  weakest 
and  least  protected,  and  all  combined 
form  the  simplest  and  most  effective 
legal  expedient  for  placing  master  and 
workman  in  correct  relations  that  the 
whole  history  of  labor  can  furnish. 

Town  organizations  supplemented 
this  law  by  prohibiting  masters  who 
had  not  served  seven  years  as  appren- 
tices, from  bringing  their  wares  to  the 
cloth  halls  or  markets  for  sale. 

This  statute  was  in  force,  practically, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ;  but  fell 
into  disuse  about  1720,  though  it  was 
not  repealed  until  1809.  Its  operation 
was  limited  to  cities  and  large  towns, 
and  was  only  legitimate  in  those  trades 
established  before  its  enactment.  So 
long  as  its  regulations  were  observed, 
workmen  were  both  secure  and  satis- 
fied, and  the  non-observance  of  these 
rules,  when  a  new  order  of  industry 
was  established  by  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  resulted  in  the  same  dis- 
content of  the  working  class  which  fol- 
lowed the  perversion  of  the  Craft  Guild. 

There  are  two  theories  prevalent 
concerning  the  relation  of  the  Trade 
Union  to  the  Guild.  One  advocated 
by  Mr.  Ludlow,  in  "  Trade  Societies," 
maintains  that  these  societies  originat- 
ed in  the  capitalist  manufacturers  with- 
drawing from  the  Guild,  so  as  to  leave 
it  composed  only  of  workmen  The 
other,  advocated  by  Dr.  Brentano,  is 
supported  by  a  very  large  induction 
of  facts,  and  holds  that  the  masters 
never  withdrew  from  the  Guild,  but 
remained  in  the  corporation  in  order 
"  to  prevent  its  by-laws  being  enforced 
against  them,  and  to  annihilate  its  in- 
fluence," and  the  Trade  Union  "  arose 
under  the  same  circumstances  and  for 
the  same  objects  as  the  Craft  Guilds 
nreviouslv    arose,    that    is.    under    the 
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instance  did  the  masters  and  capitalists 
withdraw  from  the  Craft  Guild,  there  is 
a  discrepancy  in  the  statements  which 
fortify  the  second. 

By  the  "  breaking  up  of  the  old  sys- 
tem," Dr.  Brentano  evidently  means 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  which 
occurred  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
This  new  system  of  industry,  and  its 
continued  infraction  of  the  Statute  of 
Apprentices,  he  makes  tlje  cause  of  the 
organization  known  as  the  Trade  Un- 
ion. He  finds  in  the  Woollen  Weav- 
er's Guild  that,  before  the  year  1720, 
this  act  was  violated  by  the  refusal  of 
the  town  magistrates  to  assess  wages, 
and  the  workmen  betook  themselves 
to  combination.  In  1725,  the  12th 
Geo.  I.  prohibited  combinations  of 
workmen  in  the  woollen  manufacture, 
and  the  following  year  another  act  or- 
dered the  justices  to  assess  the  wages 
in  this  trade.  The  workmen  accord- 
ingly petitioned  the  justices,  and  the 
masters  counter  -  petitioned,  and  pre- 
vailed. After  a  series  of  skirmishes 
like  these,  during  which  the  organiza- 
tions of  workmen  proceeded  secretly, 
the  transition  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture from  the  domestic  to  the  factory 
system  led  to  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  Trade  Unions  in  this  manu- 
facture. In  the  hatter's  trade  a  society 
was  organized  in  1772,  on  account  of 
the  violation  of  the  5th  Elizabeth  by 
the  masters,  in  employing  too  large  a 
proportion  of  apprentices. 

In  the  tailor's  trade,  combinations 
also  existed  as  early  as  1730,  to  compel 
the  continuance  of  assessment  by  the 
justices. 

These  and  many  other  instances 
Dr.  Brentano  gives  in  support  of  his 
theory,  but  the  discrepancy  lies  in  this, 
that  before  the  enactment  of  the  5th 
Elizabeth,  a  long  series  of  laws  were 
passed  forbidding  the  combinations  of 
workmen.  The  Act  2  and  3  Edward 
VI.  enacts  that  if  any  artificers,  labor- 
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times,  they  should  forfeit  for  the  first 
offence  j£io,  or  suffer  twenty  days  im- 
prisonment; for  the  second,  ^20,  or 
the  pillory ;  for  the  third,  ^40,  or  the 
pillory  and  the  loss  of  an  ear,  etc. 

Dr.  Brentano  contends  that  this  act 
refers  only  to  transitory  combinations, 
and  says,  "  the  existence  of  a  regular 
organization  of  the  working  class  can- 
not be  inferred  from  it."  When  we 
consider,  however,  that  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourteenth  century  down- 
wards there  is  such  a  succession  of 
statutes  fixing  wages  and  hours,  and 
enforcing  penalties  on  all  congrega- 
tions or  conspiracies  of  workmen,  de- 
signed to  raise  wages  or  fix  times  and 
seasons,  culminating  in  2  and  3  Ed- 
ward VI.,  which  imposes  heavy  fines, 
imprisonment,  and  even  mutilation  of 
the  body,  as  penalties  for  such  offences, 
we  are  led  to  suspect  that  Dr.  Brenta- 
no's  distinction  is  merely  technical, 
and  that  the  Trade  Union  really  exist- 
ed a  century  before,  its  objects  being 
only  temporarily  superseded  by  the 
passage  of  the  5th  Elizabeth.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  the  system  of 
unionism  developed  rapidly  and  simul- 
taneously in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
immediately  upon  the  establishment  of 
the  Great  Industry,  or  Factory  system. 
The  consequences  of  this  system  fell 
heavily  on  the  operative.  Apprentices 
were  no  longer  bound  by  indenture, 
and  the  mills  employed  laborers  who 
had  served  no  apprenticeship  whatev- 
er, and  large  numbers  of  women  and 
children,  cheapening  alarmingly  the 
rates  of  skilled  labor.  The  wares  of 
employers  whose  apprenticeship  had 
been  only  nominal,  were  received  in 
the  cloth  halls  and  markets.  New 
regulations  were  framed  by  the  towns, 
requiring  no  qualifications  of  appren- 
ticeship for  admission  to  these  centres 
of  trade.  Great  irregularity  of  employ- 
ment speedily  followed  these  innova- 
tions, as  well  as  great  fluctuations  in 
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exploits  of  combination  were  such  acts 
of  violence  as  the  destruction  of  ma- 
chinery, burning  of  factories,  and 
maiming  of  both  masters  and  their 
unskilled  employees.  Again  law  came 
to  the  help  of  the  employers,  suppress- 
ing all  combinations  of  workmen,  and 
providing  the  death  penalty  for  their 
acts  of  violence. 

Under  the  name  of  Friendly  Socie- 
ties, another  attempt  at  combination 
was  made,  whose  object  was  the  prose- 
cution of  masters  for  violation  of  the 
5th  Elizabeth,  or  Statute  of  Appren- 
tices, and  the  2d  and  3d  Philip  and 
Mary,  which  limited  the  number  of 
looms  allowed  to  each  master  weaver. 
In  this  they  succeeded  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  many  of  the  large  manufac- 
turers were  judged  guilty  of  such  viola- 
tions, and  were  punished;  but  they 
soon  petitioned  for  the  repeal  of  these 
laws,  except  such  portions  of  them  as 
protected  the  trade ;  and  their  petitions 
were  granted,  year  by  year,  until  the 
final  repeal,  in  1809. 

These  facts,  taken  from  the  statis- 
tics of  the  history  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture in  England,  repeat  themselves 
in  every  other  trade  in  existence  at 
that  time.  The  framework  knitters 
suffered  in  precisely  the  same  way  by 
the  introduction  of  unskilled  labor  and 
machinery  at  about  the  same  time. 
Parish  paupers  were  farmed  out  to 
manufacturers,  and  bounties  were  of- 
fered by  parish  authorities  on  every 
child  taken  from  the  workhouse  to  the 
mills  and  factories.  The  only  weapon 
of  self-defence  was  speedily  used  by 
the  workmen  in  this  trade.  The  Stock- 
ing-Makers' Association  for  Mutual 
Protection  was  organized  especially  to 
carry  out  the  apprentice  clause  of  the 
5th  Elizabeth,  and  for  a  time  was  so 
powerful  in  its  localities  as  to  influence 
the  elections  to  Parliament. 

So  poorly,  however,  did  these  com- 
panies use  their  power,  that  their  pres- 
tige soon  vanished.  They  petitioned 
Parliament  in  1778  for  a  legal  regula- 
tion of  the  rate  of  wages.  They  claimed 
that  they  were  so  oppressed  with  heavy 


rents  for  their  frames,  that  with  the 
then  existing  rates  of  wages  they  could 
not  maintain  their  families.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  investigate 
their  condition,  and  found  their  state- 
ments fearfully  correct.  Six  shillings 
per  week  was  the  rate  paid  to  the  most 
skilful  workmen.  One  master  was 
compelled  to  testify  that  he  frequently 
hired  workmen  simply  \o  obtain  frame 
rents.  But  again  the  masters  prevailed. 

Another  attempt  at  petition  was 
made  a  year  later,  by  nearly  all  the 
towns  engaged  in  this  manufacture. 
Another  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  examine 
witnesses  of  both  classes  from  all  of 
these  towns.  Their  evidence  showed 
that  wages  had  fallen  continuously  for 
the  previous  twenty  years,  while  prices 
of  food  had  risen.  The  extortion  of 
the  masters  in  frame  rents  had  been 
barbarous.  A  workman  was  compelled 
to  pay  nearly  the  value  of  a  frame 
annually  in  rent.  If  he  had  a  frame 
of  his  own,  he  was  refused  work.  The 
employers  stinted  the  number  of  stock- 
ings a  week,  in  order  to  deduct  a  large 
proportion  of  rent  from  the  wages. 
The  workmen  were  obliged  to  beg 
materials  from  their  employers,  who 
then  bought  the  made-up  goods  if  they 
pleased,  but  frequently  left  them  on 
the  workmen's  hands.  Well  was  it 
said  by  one  of  the  friends  of  the 
measure  in  Parliament,  it  was  a  peti- 
tion "  moistened  and  saturated  by  the 
tears  of  the  poor,  distressed  families 
of  the  framework  knitters." 

But  the  employers  sent  in  a 
counter  petition  ;  and,  after  a  long  re- 
examination of  witnesses  by  a  com- 
mittee, although  all  the  former  evi- 
dence was  confirmed,  the  bill  was  re- 
jected by  Parliament. 

Upon  this,  great  distress  followed. 
In  the  excitement,  workmen  seized 
upon  the  property  of  their  employers, 
and  destroyed  large  factories  and  work- 
houses. The  employers  formed  a 
union  of  their  own,  and  threatened  to 
carry  the  trade  to  France.  After  years 
of  riot,  and    starvation,    almost,  the 
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workmen  in  all  branches  of  the  trade 
entered  into  a  union  which  proved  the 
only  successful  means  of  resistance. 
The  repeal  of  the  5th  Elizabeth  in 
1809,  and  the  entire  legal  abolition  of 
the  old  system  of  industry  in  1814,  was 
the  occasion  for  organization  in  all  the 
trades.  Although  heavy  fines  and 
penalties  were  incurred  by  all  workmen 
joining  societies  which  had  for  their 
object  the  raising  of  wages  or  fixing 
hours  of  work,  and  though  the  accu- 
mulation of  funds  by  such  unions  was 
especially  prohibited,  the  societies  were 
crowded.  Laws  so  arbitrary  proved 
difficult  to  enforce,  and  were  easily 
evaded.  The  unions  were  called,  in 
many  instances,  friendly  societies,  and 
acceded  to  the  prohibition  upon  accu- 
mulated funds  by  collecting  subscrip- 
tions only  as  necessitous  cases  required 
them.  These  were  collected  always  in 
the  name  of  the  sick  or  survivors  of 
the  deceased  members.  The  secrecy 
which  these  organizations  were  com- 
pelled to  observe,  contributed  greatly 
to  their  dangerous  character ;  and 
their  lawlessness  became  open  and  de- 
fiant as  they  gained  in  numbers,  and 
more  especially  as  the  combination 
laws,  equally  strict,  in  regard  to  unions 
of  masters,  were  never  enforced  in  this 
direction.  "  It  required  the  experience 
of  three  quarters  of  a  century,"  says 
Charles  Knight,  "  to  show  that  such 
legislation  was  essentially  a  mistake." 
And  when,  in  1823,  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple became  convinced  that  the  exist- 
ing laws  did  more  harm  than  good, 
and  an  effort  was  made  for  their  re- 
peal, it  was  found  that  no  less  than 
thirty -five  different  enactments  dis- 
graced the  statute-book  with  their  "ar- 
bitrary and  unequal  provisions."  In 
1824,  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  having  under  considera- 
tion the  repeal  of  the  combination  laws, 
reported  that  they  were  instruments  of 
oppression  in  the  hands  of  employers, 
while  no  case  was  known  of  an  em- 
ployer being  punished  under  them, 
even  in  the  most  flagrant  instances  of 
conspiracy  against  the  interests  of  their 


workmen.  The  evidence  collected  by 
this  committee  made  such  an  impres- 
sion of  the  impolicy  of  these  restric- 
tions, that  a  bill  introduced  for  their 
repeal  was  shortly  afterwards  carried, 
and  passed  into  a  law. 

This  act  not  only  repealed  all  former 
statutes  relative  to  combinations  and 
conspiracies  of  workmen,  buf  provided 
that  no  proceedings  should  t>e  had  at 
common  law  on  account  of  any  such 
combination  or  conspiracy.  No  sooner 
was  it  in  force,  than  monstrous  combi- 
nations arose,  under  which  industry 
was  almost  paralyzed,  and  a  general 
discontent  pervaded  all  social  classes. 
Any  other  result  than  this  could  hardly 
have  been  expected,  considering  the 
long  period  of  legal  suppression  and 
the  reaction  inevitable  upon  so  sweep- 
ing an  abolition  of  all  restrictions. 
Time  and  experience  must  have  taught 
the  working  class  the  suicidal  charac- 
ter of  such  a  policy,  if  time  and  experi- 
ence had  been  granted  to  the  experi- 
ment ;  but  at  the  very  next  session 
(1825),  in  a  sort  of  panic,  the  repealing 
act  was  itself  repealed.  Combinations, 
by  this  last  statute,  were  restricted  to 
meetings  or  organizations  designed  to 
settle  terms  about  wages  and  hours ; 
and  with  this  exemption,  the  force  ol 
the  common  law  was  restored. 

In  addition  to  penalties  before  exist- 
ing on  "  threats,  intimidations,  and 
violence,"  two  fresh  offences  were 
added  by  the  act  of  1825,  by  the  words 
"  molest,"  and  "  in  any  way  obstruct." 
These  vague  definitions,  it  will  be 
seen,  affect,  practically,  only  work- 
men, and  make  mere  verbal  threats 
criminal  in  their  case,  when  they 
are  not  criminal  in  any  other.  The 
following  extract  from  the  Dissent 
of  Frederic  Hill  and  Thomas  Hughes 
from  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Trade  Unions,  states 
the  exceptional  character  of  the  legis- 
lation relating  to  the  working  class 
so  clearly  that  I  quote  it  as  the  best 
possible  setting  forth  of  the  matter. 

"It  seems  to  us  that  the  policy  of 
imposing  exceptional  penalties  upon 
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the  laboring  population  en  masse,  and 
as  such,  and  recognizing  in  that  class 
exceptional  offences,  is  a  principle 
vicious  in  itself,  and  long  discredited. 
Nothing  but  some  extraordinary  dan- 
ger to  the  public  safety,  or  some  pecu- 
liar proneness  to  crime,  can  justify 
such  an  anomalous  system.  We  can 
see  nothing  in  the  combinations  of 
workmen  which  the  ordinary  police 
cannot  deal  with,  or  any  systematic 
violation  of  law  not  now  cognizable 
under  the  general  criminal  code.  Com- 
binations of  workmen,  like  other  com- 
binations in  the  community,  are  occa- 
sionally most  injurious  to  the  public, 
sometimes  only  oppressive  to  individ- 
uals, and  occasionally  lead  to  acts  of 
crime.  But  we  know  of  no  sound 
reason  why  their  acts  should  not  be 
dealt  with  under  the  ordinary  penal- 
ties for  offences,  in  the  regular  course 
of  justice.  *  *  *  *  We  can 
see  no  ground  for  special  laws  relating 
to  the  agreements  of  workmen,  which 
does  not  apply  to  the  agreements  made 
by  aay  other  order  of  citizens,  and  no 
ground  for  making  a  threat  uttered  by 
a  workman  penal,  when  a  threat  ut- 
tered by  any  other  citizen  would  not 
be  penal." 

All  labor  regulations  since  enacted 
have  been  in  accordance  with  and  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  authority  of 
the  statute  of  1825,  and  aid  the  joint 
operation  of  the  statute  and  common 
law.  The  different  interpretations  of 
the  statute  have  given  rise  to  conflict- 
ing and  unsatisfactory  decisions,  some 
authorities  still  contending  that  all  ex- 
isting unions  are  unlawful  combina- 
tions, and  without  proper  security  for 
the  safety  of  their  property.  An 
amendment  to  the  existing  law  seems 
absolutely  necessary,  if  it  be  only  a 
more  perfect  definition  of  punishable 
offences. 

But,  notwithstanding  its  present  im- 
perfections and  indefiniteness,  a  great 
victory  has  been  gained  by  the  work- 
ingman,  in  the  matter  of  law.  Already 
js  broken  the  strength  of  the  principle 
declared  by  Adam  Smith  to  be  univer- 


sal—  "Whenever  the  legislature  at- 
tempts to  regulate  the  difference  be- 
tween masters  and  workmen,  its  coun- 
sellors are  always  the  masters."  Al- 
ready, in  the  estimation  of  the  thinking 
world,  Trade  Unions  are  the  present 
indispensable  conditions  for  the  indi- 
vidual and  industrial  success  of  the 
laboring  population.  That  this  is  true, 
and  how  it  is  true,  may  be  shown  by 
an  examination  of  the  principles  and 
objects  of  some  of  the  best  organized 
trade  societies  of  England,  which  must 
necessarily  form  the  basis  of  such  ex- 
aminations. In  their  organization  the 
unions  usually  resemble  each  other, 
but  rules  vary  in  the  different  societies. 
The  most  usual  form  is  a  central  asso- 
ciation, with  a  ndmber  of  branches  or 
lodges,  as  they  are  sometimes  called. 
Such  branch  has  a  separate  govern- 
ment of  its  own,  but  is  subject  to  the 
general  or  executive  council,  elected 
by  all  the  branches,  which  has  its  seat, 
usually,  in  the  largest  central  town. 

Generally,  an  apprenticeship  of  at 
least  five  years  is  required  as  a  con- 
dition of  admission  to  the  union  ;  and 
the  candidate  must  have  reached  a 
proper  age,  and  paid  the  required  ad- 
mission fee.  The  expenses  of  the  so- 
ciety are  defrayed  from  these  admis- 
sion fees,  and  from  a  stated  weekly  or 
monthly  payment  exacted  from  each 
member.  Fines  are  imposed  for  non- 
conformity to  the  rules  of  the  society, 
and  for  various  misdemeanors.  As- 
sessments are  levied  on  the  members 
in  cases  of  extraordinary  expense,  by 
order  of  the  branch  or  central  gov- 
ernment. Weekly  or  monthly  pay- 
ments vary  in  the  different  societies, 
as  do  the  entrance  fees.  In  the  statis- 
tical returns  of  the  different  Trade  So- 
cieties of  England,  we  find  the  en- 
trance fees  varying  from  one  shilling 
to  five  pounds,  and  the  weekly  sub- 
scriptions from  one  quarter  of  a  penny 
to  three  shillings,  with  assessments  on 
wages  whenever  the  funds  in  the  treas- 
ury fall  below  a  specified  amount,  or  ia 
case  of  accidents,  emigration,  or  strikes. 
In  some  cases  the  payments  designed 
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for  benefit  and  trade  purposes  are  kept 
distinct;  in  others,  one  payment  covers 
both.  The  objects  of  Trade  Unions 
are  very  diversely  stated,  in  the  statis- 
tical returns  above  mentioned,  by  the 
different  societies.  One,  a  branch  of 
the  framework  knitters,  states  its  object 
thus  :  "  To  get  a  better,  understanding 
with  employers,  and  to  regulate  the 
price  of  wages."  Another  has  a  three- 
fold purpose  :  "To  maintain  and  pro- 
tect the  privileges  of  the  trade  ;  to  pro- 
vide relief  for  members  out  of  work, 
and  weekly  pensions  for  aged  and  in- 
firm members  ;  to  establish  a  monthly 
journal  in  connection  with  the  society." 
Still  another  thus  tersely  declares  its 
design  to  be  "  The  attainment  of  our 
rights,  the  protection  of  our  interests, 
and  our  social  elevation,  as  a  body,  in 
society." 

The  agencies  used  to  accomplish 
these  purposes,  are,  the  direct  —  what 
are  called  "  strikes," — and  the  indirect 
—  by  means  of  which  the  unions  limit 
the  number  of  workmen  employed  in 
any  branch  of  industry,  and  repressing 
•competition  among  workmen  by  pro- 
hibiting "piece- work"  and  "over- 
time." 

Nearly  all  Trade  Societies  have  a 
"  sick  fund,"  by  which  a  weekly  sti- 
pend is  paid  to  members  during  illness, 
an  accident  fund  rendering  similar 
service  to  members  disabled,  a  fund  to 
make  good  the  logs  of  tools,  and  a 
burial  fund.  Many  of  the  older  and 
richer  unions  have  well  stocked  libra- 
ries, reading-rooms,  and  literary  clubs. 
"Strikes"  in  any  trade  or  locality 
must  be  authorized  by  the  branch  or- 
ganization, and  this  authorization  con- 
firmed by  the  executive  council  of  the 
union.  The  discipline  maintained  in 
all  these  organizations,  would  do  credit 
to  veteran  soldiers.  They  turn  out 
(*".  e.,  out  of  employment)  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  and  stay  out  till  they  are 
ordered  in  again  by  the  union  authori- 
ties. To  some  extent,  at  least,  the 
moral  character  of  Trade  Unions  may 
be  inferred  from  the  restrictions  on 
membership .      Besides    incompetent 


workmen,  idle,  dissolute  characters 
are  denied  admission,  and  any  who 
may  be  suspected  of  too  strong  a  de- 
votion to  the  tavern  and  the  ale-house. 
To  be  a  good  unionist,  a  workman 
must  be  industrious,  frugal,  and  tem- 
perate ;  for,  at  the  present  rate  of 
wages,  he  cannot  support  his  family 
and  pay  his  dues,  unless  he  be  all  of 
these.  By  the  foregoing  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  all  unions  or  unionists  bear 
this  character.  The  horrors  of  Shef- 
field and  Manchester  are  too  fresh  in 
our  minds  to  make  any  such  statement 
credible ;  but  it  is  evident  that  in  order 
to  their  own  perpetuity  and  efficiency, 
it  is  absolutely  essential  to  these  socie- 
ties to  keep  their  lists  pure. 

It  appears  from  evidence  taken  dur- 
ing the  Royal  Commission  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  organizations  known 
as  Trade  Unions,  that  "  the  richest,, 
strongest,  and  most  extended  of  all 
the  unions  are  to  be  found  in  those 
trades  in  which  the  wages  and  hours 
of  labor  show  greatest  permanence,, 
and  in  which,  on  the  whole,  the  fewest 
disputes  occur."  The  amalgamated 
engineers,  the  most  powerful  and  per- 
fectly organized  of  all  the  trade  soci- 
eties, has,  since  1852,  expended  but 
six  per  cent,  of  its  funds  in  trade  dis- 
putes. The  shipwrights'  union,  also 
one  of  the  most  efficient,  and  embrac- 
ing nearly  the  whole  body  of  workmen 
in  the  trade,  have  had' no  "strike" 
since  1856;  and  wages  are  regulated 
to  this  day  by  the  old  scale  of  1825. 
The  iron -founders'  union  embraces 
nearly  the  entire  trade,  but  has  had 
little  increase  in  wages  for  the  past  ten 
years,  and  has  expended  but  two  and 
one-half  per  cent,  of  its  funds  in  dis- 
putes. Those  trades  in  which  occur 
the  greatest  complaint  of  "  strikes, *" 
aie  those  in  which  the  union  has  little 
command  over  the  workmen,  or  where 
no  unions  exist  beyond  rude  temporary 
organizations,  designed  only  for  the 
short  period  of  a  "  strike  "  or  "  lock- 
out." 

By  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Allan,  of  the- 
engineers',  and  Mr.  Mundella,  of  Not- 
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tingham,  it  appears  that  while  the 
union  affords  increased  power  of  strik- 
ing, it  brings  "  an  increased  sense  of 
order,  subordination,  and  reflection*'; 
and  throughout  the  entire  evidence 
given  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, there  is  a  uniform  approval 
on  the  part  of  unionists  of  a  system  of 
working  rules  to  be  agreed  to  by  both 
employer  and  employed,  large  numbers 
of  the  witnesses  desiring  the  establish- 
ment of  an  efficient  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion to  interpret  and  maintain  such 
rules. 

That  such  Boards,  representing  both 
master  and  workmen,  have  proven  so 
successful,  and  have  met  such  a  neces- 
sity in  manufacturing  centres,  is  a  sig- 
nificant indication  that  the  Trade 
Union  does  not  contain  within  itself 
the  elements  of  a  final  solution  of  in- 
dustrial problems.  If,  however,  it  is 
able  to  substantiate  what  is  claimed  for 
it  by  its  advocates  and  constituents, 
and  to  help  the  workingman  to  a  more 
secure  footing,  more  nearly  on  a  level 
with  employers,  it  will  play  no  mean 
part  in  a  contest  which  can  never  be 
wholly  settled  "  until  a  just  estimate  is 
formed  by  every  member  of  the  social 
system,  of  the  relative  value  of  every 
other  worker  in  the  field  of  industry.*' 
History  establishes  this  quite  import- 
ant fact,  that  the  existence  of  an 
organized  body  of  men  united  in  de- 
fence of  common  interests,  is  exceed- 
ingly tenacious  of  life.  When  the 
original  interests  are  subserved  and 
the  original  purpose  is  gained,  there  is 
no  breaking  the  line  of  march ;  but 
the  well  drilled  company  takes  its  way 
into  new  territory,  keeping  step  with 
the  advancing  age.  With  this  fact  in 
view,  we  are  tempted  to  curious  specu- 
lations concerning  the  next  possible 
phase  of  industrril  organizations.  A 
hint  in  the  direction  of  cooperative 
associations  may  be  gathered  from  the 
well  authorized  statement  that  here  in 
America  the  cooperative  experiments 
of  the  moulders  of  Somerset,  Massa- 


chusetts, of  the  cigar-makers  of  West- 
field,  the  shoemakers  of  North  Adams, 
the  tailors  of  Boston,  all  sprang  from 
the  Trade  Unions  of  their  several 
crafts.  While  America  has  more  than 
half  a  million  of  Trade  Unionists,  no- 
where has  the  subject  of  labor  organ- 
ization received  so  little  attention  from 
the  historian  and  statistician.  In  the 
report  <M  the  Royal  Commission  sev- 
eral tirflfe  referred  to  in  this  paper, 
there  occurs  this  bit  of  correspondence, 
which  explains  itself,  and  sufficiently 
illustrates  the  lack  of  public  or  govern- 
mental attention  in  the  United  States 
to  matters  of  this  kind.  The  letter  is 
addressed  to  Lord  Stanley,  by  Sir 
Frederick  Bruce. 

Washington,  May  6,  1867. 
My  Lord :  With  reference  to  your  dispatch  of 
the  3d  ult.,  instructing  me  to  report  on  the  action  of 
Trade  Unions  in  the  United  States,  I  have  the 
honor  to  inform  your  Lordship  that  I  have  received 
a  note  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Department,  stating  that  no  reports  or  documents 
of  the  description  required  exist  in  that  Depart- 
ment, and  that  he  is  unable  to  inform  me  where 
any  authentic  information  on  the  subject  is  to  be 
obtained.        lam,  etc., 

Frederick  Wright  Bruce. 

Since  the  date  of  the  above  letter, 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  always 
foremost  in  works  of  this  kind,  has  es- 
tablished a  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor,  whose  annual  repoits  contain 
stores  of  information  upon  industrial 
subjects  —  the  rates  of  wages,  cost  of 
living,  hours  of  work,  methods  of  labor, 
educational  advantages,  factory  life, 
etc.  As  its  investigations,  however, 
have  been  mainly  confined  to  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  no  exact  estimate 
can  be  formed  of  the  progress  of  labor 
organization  throughout  the  United 
States.  Much  is  to  be  hoped  in  this 
direction  from  the  Labor  Commission 
Bill  now  in  the  hands  of  Congress; 
for  it  is  certain  that  nothing  can  so 
surely  conduce  to  wise  legislation  upon 
a  question  vexed  from  time  immemo- 
rial, as  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  condition  of  our  laboring  classes. 
Mary  B.  Willard. 
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ARAMANTHA  SMITH'S  curls 
had  coquetted  with  the  breezes 
of  perhaps  thirty  -  five  or  forty  springs. 
I  cannot  venture  to  make  that  state- 
ment more  explicit,  even  in  this  vera- 
cious sketch.  The  years  are  apt  to 
loiter  in  the  presence  of  a  charming 
woman ;  while,  with  the  usual  bewitch- 
ing perversity  of  the  sex,  she  will  rare- 
ly recognize  them.  Aramantha's  heart 
was  a  very  conservator)',  in  which  girl- 
ish sentiment  blossomed  perpetually ; 
there  was  the  tender  greenness  of  spring, 
untouched  forever  by  the  frosts  of  au- 
tumn or  the  chill  snows  of  winter. 
Traces,  indeed,  of  winter  snows  showed 
in  the  darkness  of  her  twining  tresses, 
and  autumnal  frosts  had  robbed  her 
cheeks  of  their  roses ;  but  these  evi- 
dences of  the  flight  of  years  were  as 
autumn  leaves,  flecking  the  bosom  of 
the  rivulet  that  flows  none  the  less 
blithely  to  the  sea.  Aramantha  had 
never  loved.  There  were  memories 
that  sometimes  fluttered  about  her  heart 
bringing  with  them  somewhat  of  the 
fragrance  of  a  half-  forgotten  spring- 
time, the  scent  of  its  lilacs  and  apple  - 
blooms ;  and  at  times,  in  her  twilight 
musings,  the  dimly  -  defined  face  of  a 
young  man  looked  down  upon  her  with 
sad,  wistful  eyes.  If  she  sighed  when 
recalled  from  these  glimpses  of  the  past, 
if  her  faded  cheeks  held  an  unwonted 
color,  it  was  not  that  that  past  was  re- 
gretted; she  only  held  in  tender  re- 
membrance an  unreciprocated  love. 
There  were  those  among  her  more  in- 
timate friends  who  believed  she  had 
never  taken  vows  of  eternal  celibacy  ; 
and  that  if  Cupid  only  feathered  his 
arrows  skilfully  he  might  at  last  strike 
a  vulnerable  point,  so  long  withstand- 
ing his  assaults. 

Miss  Aramantha,  with  all  her  wealth 
of  sentiment,  was  obliged  to  labor  for 
her  daily  bread.  We  may  regret  the 
necessity  that  compels  such  souls  to 
descend  into  the  marts  of  the  world ; 
13 


but  society  is  inexorable.  She  might 
enjoy,  infinitely  more  than  her  neigh- 
bor, his  grand  old  trees  and  the  pictur- 
esque vista  of  his  grounds;  but  she 
might  not  pluck  his  apples  or  forage 
in  his  strawberry  patch.  She  adored 
the  beautiful.  Her  soul  interpreted 
every  mood  of  nature ;  she  was  melan- 
choly when  the  "  melancholy  days  " 
had  come,  and  tenderly  responsive  to 
spring's  ••  etherial  mildness."  If  you 
inadvertently  opened  one  of  her  books, 
•'The  Garland,"  perhaps,  or  "The 
Ladies'  Annual,"  or  possibly  Tupper's 
poems,  scores  of  autumn  leaves,  or 
pressed  violets  and  snowdrops,  would 
flutter  to  the  floor.  She  would  return 
from  her  strolling  in  the  woods  laden 
with  bits  of  moss,  gray  and  green, 
sprigs  of  blossoms  or  berries,  and 
feathery  ferns.  Whatever  became  of 
these  accumulated  treasures,  I  could 
never  learn ;  I  suspect  they  ultimately 
went  into  the  stove  —  a  sort  of  burnt 
offering  to  the  spirits  of  the  woods  and 
fields.  Our  lady,  as  might  be  inferred, 
was  passionately  fond  of  poetry.  She 
cherished  a  well  preserved  but  ancient 
looking  scrap-book,  into  which  she  had 
at  odd  times  pasted  tender  and  roman- 
tic verses  from  the  "  poet's  corner"  of 
the  papers.  This  book,  with  the  alrea- 
dy mentioned  annuals,  and  a  hand- 
somely bound  copy  of  "  Proverbial 
Philosophy  " —  the  latter  a  present  from 
the  dimly-defined  and  sad-eyed  young 
gentleman  —  had  solaced  her  lonely 
hours,  and  helped  to  keep  alive  the 
perpetual  freshness  of  her  sentiment; 
sentiment  that  occasionally  overrun  in 
very  pathetic  and  despairing  verse. 
Several  vaguely  executed  crayon  heads, 
and  a  sketch  book,  containing  a  num- 
ber of  timid  drawings  in  pencil,  of  ru- 
ined castles  and  moss  rosebuds,  with 
rustling  sheets  of  tissue  paper  between 
the  leaves,  evidenced  her  art  aspira- 
tions. Aramantha's  dream  of  the  fu- 
ture was   Italy,  its  sunny  skies,  and 
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"  The  Old  Masters."  She  cherished  a 
fond,  if  delusive,  hope,  that  the  Fates 
would  in  some  inexplicable  way  guide 
her  pilgrim  feet  to  that  favored  land. 
Hope  miscalculated  her  horoscope. 
The  Fates  guided  her  pilgrim  feet  to  a 
region  quite  remote  from  blue -domed 
Italy. 

Far  out  in  one  of  the  territories  of 
the  Northwest,  beyond  the  sound  of  its 
rudest  industries,  where  the  bear  loafed 
in  the  thickets  and  wolves  skulked  on 
the  prairie,  a  band  of  sweet  singers, 
shunning  the  discordant  clamor  of  the 
old  places,  had  staked  out  a  town, 
christened  it  in  their  own  name,  and 
built  two  or  three  rude  log  houses  to 
make  their  claim  good,  in  squatter 
fashion.  A  little  later,  some  early  ris- 
ing and  observant  citizen  of  a  certain 
smart  young  city  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  upper  Mississippi,  may  have  re- 
marked the  departure  of  three  or  four 
heavy  wagons,  laden  with  household 
goods,  and  a  light  open  buggy  contain- 
ing two  ladies,  in  one  of  whom  he 
might  have  recognized  Miss  Araman- 
tha  Smith.  1  have  already  informed 
the  reader  that  this  lady  was  obliged 
to  labor  for  her  maintenance.  With 
her  sentiment,  her  sensitiveness  to  the 
influence  of  the  beautiful,  her  noble 
though  modest  aspirations,  it  would 
seem  as  if  her  life  should  have  been 
one  of  graceful  ease.  Alas  !  the  world 
is  too  truly  "  like  an  oyster,"  only  to  be 
opened  by  "  hard  knocks." 

Aramantha,  not  unmindful  of  that 
stubborn  fact,  had  accepted,  at  the  ear- 
nest solicitation  of  the  lady  of  this 
migrating  household,  the  position  of — 
■well,  to  state  it  as  delicately  as  possi- 
ble, assisting  companion. 

The  kitchen  graced  by  such  a  pres- 
ence is  lifted  out  of  its  ordinary  prosaic 
limitations.    The  larder  is  suggestive 


neration  was  not  unsatisfactory ;  she 
held  the  household  in  high  esteem ; 
while  the  probable  hardships,  the  pos- 
sible danger,  and  the  absolute  novelty 
of  border  life,  held  a  certain  fascina- 
tion for  this  impressible  and  romantic 
maid.  What  then  was  the  secret  of 
her  hesitation?  In  her  own  words, 
spoken  with  unwonted  earnestness,  the 
tone  trembling  on  the  verge  of  disgust, 
she  did  n't  "  see  how  she  ever  could 
endure  the  presence  of  that  great,  hor- 
rid, disagreeable  Israel  Shadd.  He 
swears,  and  he  chews  tobacco,  and  he 
never  shaves,  and  he 's  a  great,  igno- 
rant, unmannerly  fellow."  Araman- 
tha's  delicate,  sensitive  nature  shrank 
from  possible  contact  with  the  primeval 
rudeness  of  this  man.  Israel's  early 
schooling  had  been  confined  mainly  to 
the  tow-path  of  an  Eastern  canal. 
Knowing  little  of  books  or  bookish 
lore,  he  had  managed  to  pick  up  a 
knowledge  of  the  world,  of  human 
nature  in  its  ruder  forms,  that  served 
him  well  in  his  dealings  with  men. 
But  he  was  truly  a  rude  figure,  con- 
trasted with  the  gentleness  of  my  he- 
roine. He  was  a  giant  in  stature  and 
strength.  His  voice  labored  clumsily 
up,  apparently  from  unfathomable 
depths,  and  struggled  with  his  undisci- 
plined thoughts.  A  sorry  Romeo  in- 
deed for  my  Juliet. 

One  of  the  teams  employed  by  this 
migrating  family  was  owned  and  driv- 
en by  Israel,  who,  having  laid  by  a 
comfortable  sum  for  the  rainy  days,  had 
a  mind  to  invest  a  portion  of  it  in  this 
incipient  village  of  the  border.  And 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  Aramantha 
Smith  and  Israel  Shadd  turned  their 
faces  to  the  west,  and  were  lost  to  the 
gaze  of  that  "  early  rising  and  observ- 
ant citizen,"  disappearing  together  be- 
yond the  low  level  sweep  of  horizon. 
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olate  as  when  the  old  year  in  pity  laid 
his  mantle  of  snow  over  the  sapless 
and  withered  grasses  —  save  here  and 
there,  the  delicately  purple  and  downy 
blossoms  of  the  wind  flower,  or,  as  the 
children  love  to  call  them,  the  "  gos- 
lings," the  first  flowers  of  spring,  star- 
ring the  debris  of  another  season.  But 
the  sky  was  blue  and  cloudless.  You 
felt  the  breath  of  spring  in  the  air. 
Waterfowl,  in  long  unbroken  lines, 
moved  steadily  northward,  silent,  save 
the  occasional  cry  of  some  veteran 
gander,  prophesying  a  fair  day  for  the 
morrow's  journeying. 

Aramantha,  like  the  enfolded  leaves 
on  the  pendant  branches  above  her, 
was  stirred  by  an  inexplicable  longing. 
The  old  life  seemed  desolate ;  and  the 
new?  —  her  prophetic  pulses  thrilled, 
but  only  the  mystery  of  the  future  faced 
her.  Israel  plodded  on  beside  his  good 
gray  span,  switching  the  dead  weeds 
on  the  road-side  with  his  heavy  black- 
snake  whip,  and  humming,  not  very 
tunefully,  a  rather  doleful  love  ditty 
with  which  he  was  wont  to  cheer  his 
lonely  hours  on  the  tow-path,  in  the 
old  times;  and  the  day  faded  into 
night 

Thus  far  our  travellers  had  passed 
through  improved  districts,  where  the 
highways  were  kept  in  tolerable  repair. 
The  next  day  trouble  began.  In  those 
early  days  the  roads  stretching  back 
through  the  timber -belt  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  were  simply  cleared  of  ob- 
structing trees  and  shrubbery,  with  now 
and  then  a  rude  corduroy  bridge  or 
causeway  laid  over  some  otherwise  im- 
passable stream  or  slough.  The  un- 
trampled  ground,  softened  by  spring 
thaw's  and  rains,  was  in  the  worst  pos- 
sible condition  ;  and  in  low  marshy 
places  the  wheels  cut  through  to  the 
hubs  and  the  fretted  horses  floundered 
helplessly  in  the  mire.  Then  there 
were  noisy  councils  held,  in  which  all 
manner  of  impracticable  and  impossi- 
ble plans  were  suggested ;  but  Israel, 
shrewd,  cool,  practical,  and  silent  — 
except  occasional  profane  adjurations 
addressed  to  the  discouraged  horses, 


or  terse  directions  to  his  companions 
—  cut  the  gordian  knots  the  daintier 
fingers  essayed  to  unravel.  In  critical 
moments  a  man's  ability  to  command 
is  his  best  commission.  Israel  assumed 
command  by  virtue  of  that  authority. 
I  will  not  weary  the  reader's  patience 
with  a  recital  of  the  tribulations  of  this 
little  band.  Before  the  close  of  the 
day  —  and  a  weary,  disheartening  day 
it  proved  to  be  —  even  Israel  despaired. 
"  Could  n't  drive  a  trottin'  sulky  a  hun- 
dred rods  further,"  he  declared  with  a 
half-  repressed  oath.  They  had  trav- 
elled less  than  eight  miles,  if  it  might 
properly  be  called  travelling  ;  most  of 
the  time  had  been  expended  in  despe- 
rate struggling  and  floundering  and 
lifting  and  unloading  in  the  treacher- 
ous mire  of  sloughs  and  marshes. 

An  ominous  muttering  in  the  west 
presaged  a  storm,  and  the  nearest  shel- 
ter was  the  log  cabin  of  an  honest 
Dutch  pioneer,  three  miles  back  ;  and 
a  bad  slough  intervened.  It  was  a 
silent,  dejected  company  that  turned 
back  in  their  tracks  that  evening. 
Grimsby,  the  lightest  hearted  of  them 
all,  strode  on  before  in  silence.  He 
had  whistled  opera  airs  and  trolled 
snatches  of  his  favorite  ballads  through 
all  the  accumulating  disasters  of  the 
day,  somewhat  to  the  disgust  of  our 
friend  Israel,  who  was  disposed  to  look 
upon  these  singers  as  idle  fellows  at 
the  best ;  although  he  was  constrained 
to  admit  that  Grimsby  was  as  ready  to 
put  his  shoulders  to  the  wheel  as  any 
man  of  them,  and  was  not  at  all 
afraid  of  soiling  the  dainty  whiteness 
of  his  slender  hands.  The  muttering 
in  the  west  grew  louder,  and  the  black 
thunder  cloud  obscured  the  evening 
glow.  In  some  remote  dell  a  solitary 
whippoorwill  complained,  and  a  flock 
of  belated  waterfowl  swept  overhead 
with  rushing  wings.  Grimsby,  who 
still  plodded  on  in  advance,  fortunately 
discovered  a  firmer  crossing  a  short 
distance  below  where  they  had  crossed 
the  slough  that  afternoon,  and  by  cut- 
ting away  some  of  the  underbrush  and 
laying  a  causeway  of  poles  and  boughs 
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the  teams  were  enabled  to  cross  with 
comparatively  little  delay. 

Skirmishing  rain  -drops  pattered  on 
the  dead  leaves,  as  our  adventurers 
drew  up  before  Hans  Schmied's  lonely 
log  cabin. 

"  I  dold  ye  zo,"  said  Hans,  removing 
his  pendant  meerschaum  and  stroking 
his  tawny  matted  beard.  And  it  was 
true;  he  had  warned  them  as  they 
passed  earlier  in  the  day. 

"  Well,  Hans,  I  guess  you  '11  have 
to  take  us  in,"  said  Grimsby,  who  had 
already  assisted  the  ladies  to  alight, 
and  had  begun  to  remove  the  harness 
from  the  jaded  and  mud -bespattered 
horses. 

41  All  right ;  I  puts  you  some  place, 
I  dinks.  Here,  Hans,  you  helps  de 
zhentlemens,"  he  added,  addressing  a 
white-haired  urchin  who  was  staring  in 
open-mouthed  wonder  at  these  strange 
invaders  of  their  primeval  quiet.  They 
tethered  the  horses  to  trees,  fed  them 
and  rubbed  them  down,  covered  the 
loads  as  they  best  could,  and  were 
soon  gathered  around  a  bright  wood 
fire  that  crackled  a  cheery  welcome 
from  a  spacious  fireplace,  threw  weird 
changing  shadows  on  the  hewn  wails 
and  floor,  and  brought  the  rough  tim- 
bers of  the  ceiling  into  bold  relief.  Our 
travellers  carried  their  own  provisions 
with  them;  and  Aramanth a,  assisted 
by  Grimsby,  who  was  as  handy  about 
the  house  as  a  Chinaman,  soon  had 
an  appetizing  meal  spread  on  the 
Dutchman's  rough  deal  table. 

Israel  evidently  envied  Grimsby  his 
easy  assurance ;  and,  from  a  shadowed 
corner  of  the  room,  watched  furtively 
the  deft  movements  of  his  companion. 
Was  Aramantha  altogether  uncon- 
scious of  these  stolen  glances  ?  Possi- 
bly the  unaccustomed  glare  of  the 
open  fire  accounted  for  her  heightened 
color. 


increased  in  violence.  Two  storms, 
approaching  from  different  directions, 
apparendy  met  overhead.  The  light- 
ning flashed  almost  incessantly,  and 
the  crashing  of  the  thunder  was  terrific. 
Not  the  heavy  reverberations  of  thun- 
der among  the  hills ;  but  sharp,  crack- 
ling, wicked  crashes,  as  if  the  very 
heavens  were  rent  in  twain. 

"  By  the  great  horn  spoon  ! "  quoth 
Israel,  "  that's  lively !  I  just  wish  those 
horses  were  under  cover." 

Aramantha,  quivering  with  fear,  her 
head  under  the  bed-clothing  and  her 
hands  pressed  to  her  ears,  emerged 
from  that  retreat,  whither  she  had  been 
driven  by  the  last  blinding  flash,  in 
time  to  hear,  between  the  crashes, 
Israel's  last  sentence.  "A  merciful 
man  is  merciful  to  his  beast,"  was  the 
thought  that  flitted  through  her  mind  ; 
and  then  another  vivid,  dazzling  flash 
startled  her  so  that  she  screamed 
faintly.  Israel  arose,  took  off  his  coat, 
and  fastening  it  over  the  only  window 
in  the  room,  sat  down  on  a  rude  bench 
by  the  fire. 

We  will  leave  him  there ;  and  the 
weary  journeying  by  roundabout  ways 
of  these  baffled  travellers,  the  many 
incidents,  laughable  and  quite  the 
contrary,  the  mishaps,  the  obstacles 
met  and  overcome,  the  weariness,  the 
discomfort,  and  finally  the  jubilant  re- 
joicing, as  the  jaded  teams  wound 
down  the  sloping  bluff-sides  into  the 
valley  of  their  destination,  I  will  leave 
— claiming  the  story-teller's  privilege — 
to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 


Birds  singing  and  building  in  the 
groves  and  thickets  of  Harmony ;  the 
bluffs  and  prairies  green  with  the  new 
verdure ;  white  clouds,  folded  down  at 
the  sky's  rim,  and  melting  into  the 
unfathomable  blue  —  white  clouds,  but 
tinged  with  a  rosy  flush  from  the  set- 
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brawny  right  hand  of  that  "horrid 
rough  disagreeable  Israel  Shadd,"^- 
"  the  great  awkward  fellow  I1*  He 
looked  as  scared  and  sheepish  as  you 
please ;  and  well  he  might,  standing 
there  on  the  green,  with  the  entire 
population  of  that  promising  young 
city  (a  dozen  souls,  at  least,)  gathered 
around  the  trembling  pair,  listening, 
with  the  varied  emotions  generally 
called  out  by  these  interesting  events, 
to  the  words  carefully  committed  to 
memory  by  Grimsby  (Justice  of  the 
Peace),  and  then  spoken  in  the  pres- 
ence of  those  witnesses,  making  Israel 
Shadd  and  Aramantha  Smith  husband 
and  wife  "  till  death  do  them  part."  I 
think  Grimsby  blundered  somewhat, 
albeit  nothing  abashed  by  the  novelty 
of  the  situation  —  that  being  the  first 
exercise  of  his  official  prerogative.  But 
every  one  agreed  the  knot  was  tied 
firmly,  if  not  skilfully ;  and  the  blush- 
ing bride  received  the  congratulations 
of  the  little  company,  as  blushing 
brides  have  done  from  time  immemo- 
rial. 

Does  any  gentle  reader  feel  defraud- 
ed of  the  love-making,  the  sighing,  the 
vows,   the  kissing,   the   "billing  and 


cooing,*'  in  short,  of  a  pair  of  infatua- 
ted lovers  ?  Should  I  have  noted  the 
development  as  well  as  the  dawning 
of  this  strange  passion,  that  welds  two 
souls  so  dissimilar  ?  I  cannot  tell  how 
it  came  to  pass.  Could  my  gentle 
reader  ?  I  only  know  this  :  a  happier 
bride  never  offered  up  the  dreamed 
romance  of  a  sentimental  maiden's 
future  at  the  shrine  of  a  strong  rough 
man's  love ;  and  no  other  honest  fel- 
low ever  labored  more  sedulously,  and, 
I  am  constrained  to  say,  more  success- 
fully, to  acquire  the  polished  address 
of  a  man  of  the  world. 

Before  the  honeymoon  had  waned, 
Grimsby,  dropping  in  for  a  neighborly 
call,  found  Israel  poring  over  the 
handsomely  bound  copy  of  "  Proverb- 
ial Philosophy,"  with  a  strangely  mys- 
tified expression  ;  and  the  poor  fellow 
sighed  piteously,  as  he  laid  the  volume 
aside  to  greet  his  friend.  Aramantha' s 
crayon  drawing,  neatly  framed,  hung 
on  the  hewn  walls ;  and,  pasted  on  the 
logs,  just  above  the  flour-barrel,  was  a 
rude  wood-cut  of  St.  Peter's  cathedral, 
Rome,  half  concealed  by  the  good 
wife's  rolling-pin. 

Edmund  dare. 


A    HAWAIIAN    DIVINITY. 


LONO  wielded  the  sceptre  with 
royal  dignity.  His  dominions 
embraced  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Island  of  Hawaii,  extending  inland  to 
the  boundary  line  of  neighboring 
princes,  with  whom  Lono  was  seldom 
at  peace.  He  lived  at  Kealakekua 
Bay,  a  crescent-shaped  roadstead,  from 
the  back  of  which  a  steep  precipice 
rises    abruptly,   flanked  by  strips    of 


and  barbarism ;  and  their  vicious  pro- 
pensities led  them  into  continual  broils 
with  their  neighbors,  whose  manners 
and  customs  were  not  unlike  their 
own.  Nothing  but  the  defeat  of  either 
party  terminated  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  petty  quarrels  to  which  those 
people  were  addicted. 

The  period  of  which  I  write  marked 
the  close  of  one  of  those  sanguinary 
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a  pursuing  enemy  was  secure,  by  the 
grace  of  Keave,  the  presiding  god, 
who,  while  in  the  flesh,  reigned  as 
King  in  the  dim  time-faded  past.  The 
Pahonua  was  a  spacious  enclosure  of 
massive  stone  walls,  partitioned  into 
compartments,  and  ornamented  with 
trees,  pyramids,  and  other  monuments 
to  the  glory  of  the  reigning  deity,  who 
was  ever  ready  to  wrap  his  mantle  of 
protection  around  the  trembling  wretch- 
es who  sought  refuge  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  that  sacred  place.  Woe  to 
the  being  who  dared  to  carry  strife 
within  the  walls  of  the  pahonua  / 
Tradition  threatened  him  with  annihi- 
lation, and  his  family  with  untold  ven- 
geance. Indeed,  none  were  rash  enough 
to  attempt  it.  With  prostrate  forms, 
the  pursued  offered  thanks  to  the  idol 
of  their  god  for  deliverance.  They 
built  grass  huts  within  the  enclosure, 
and  remained  there  for  a  time,  when 
they  returned  to  their  homes  unmo- 
lested. 

The  hatchet  was  buried ;  and  Lono 
dropped  his  feather  cloak  from  his 
massive  shoulders  with  a  sigh.  His 
occupation  was  gone.  He  sighed  for 
more  worlds  to  conquer.  The  wicker 
helmets  and  war-cloaks  pf  the  chiefs 
were  doffed,  and  the  malo  (  a  small 
piece  of  tapa  cloth  girded  round  the 
waist )  substituted.'  The  barbed  jave- 
lins, the  long  spears,  the  halberd,  and 
the  small  sword  edged  with  shark's 
teeth,  were  laid  aside,  and  the  cup  of 
peace  handed  round  the  circles  which 
formed  in  every  hamlet  in  the  king- 
dom to  canvass  the  late  conflict  and 
exult  in  its  success.  Heralds  were  dis- 
patched to  promulgate  the  termination 
of  war,  and  cause  preparations  to  be 
made  to  celebrate  in  a  becoming  man- 
ner the    triumphs    of   victory.      The 
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supply;  and  the  warriors  gave  free 
rein  to  the  debaucheries  incident  to  the 
times.  Females  were  carefully  exclud- 
ed from  the  feasting-boards  of  their 
lords,  who  considered  it  degrading  to 
eat  with  them  from  the  same  table. 
The  woman  who  aspired  to  such  a 
high  honor  was  forthwith  slaughtered, 
and  her  ashes  cast  to  the  four  winds. 
It  was  not  until  a  late  period  that  the 
Kanaka  conceded  to  his  wife  and 
daughter  the  right  to  eat  with  him. 

For  weeks  the  revelry  was  broken 
only  by  the  sleep  which  was  necessary 
to  invigorate  the  revellers  for  renewed 
action.  Dancing,  levelling  the  javelin, 
hurling  their  spears  at  a  mark,  and 
other  national  sports,  were  indulged  in 
with  the  never  -  failing  enthusiasm  of 
the  Hawaiian.  But  everything  has  its 
limits.  The  natives  at  length  turned 
their  attention  to  their  depleted  grana- 
ries. Taro  was  planted,  cocoa-nuts 
and  bananas  gathered,  fish  caught ; 
and  then  they  rolled  in  the  surf  or 
basked  in  the  sun,  as  their  inclinations 
prompted.  Lono  reclined  in  the  lap 
of  idleness  —  the  prerogative  of  all 
Kings  —  and  allowed  his  dominion  to 
take  care  of  itselt,  while  he  slept  and 
dreamed  of  prosperity  and  peace. 

Peace  to  Lono  was  short-lived; 
prosperity  a  myth  —  the  mere  halluci- 
nation of  an  easy  conscience.  A  do- 
mestic tragedy  occurred  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  King,  while  he  was  yet 
jubilating  over  his  victory.  Lono  had 
a  wife ;  Kaikilani  was  his  Queen.  He 
loved  the  woman  of  his  choice  with  all 
the  ardor  of  his  savage  nature.  She 
was  to  him  all  that  the  mould  of  per- 
fection could  form ;  but  she  was  frail. 
She  found  the  narrow  pathway  of  vir- 
tue too  difficult  to  traverse,  and  di- 
verged on  the  broad  avenue  of  temp- 
to  fir»r»  A    c*iKrn*/1i  r»ot*»  oKJof   1*»t/1    c\acre*. 
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inferred  that  he  was  to  be  removed, 
and  his  traitorous  chief  installed  in 
the  affections  of  his  Queen.  He  be- 
came furious,  and  with  one  fierce  blow 
slew  his  wife ;  but  as  her  lifeless  body 
dropped  at  his  feet,  remorse  seized 
him,  and  with  a  maddened  grief  he 
bent  tenderly  over  her  inanimate  form, 
and  quenched  the  fire  of  revenge  burn- 
ing within  him  in  a  flood  of  tears.  He 
carried  the  body  to  a  temple,  and  there 
wailed  over  it.  His  grief  was  intense ; 
but  jealousy  and  offended  dignity 
gnawed  his  heart  like  a  canker,  and 
he  sped  through  Hawaii,  striking  down 
in  his  ungovernable  fury  every  luckless 
wayfarer  who  chanced  across  his  path. 
His  wondering  people  saw  him  embark 
in  a  triangular  canoe,  and  bidding  his 
followers  farewell,  he  told  them  that 
he  was  departing  to  an  unknown  land, 
from  which  he  would  return  in  after 
times  "  on  an  island  bearing  cocoa-nut 
trees,  swine,  and  dogs ;"  and  so  say- 
ing, he  paddled  his  canoe  towards  the 
southern  horizon,  beyond  which  he 
soon  disappeared.  His  people  mourned 
their  beloved  sovereign  as  dead  ;  and 
heavy  was  the  affliction  throughout 
the  land.  Like  others  of  their  illustri- 
ous dead,  Lono  was  deified,  and  tem- 
ples erected  wherein  his  image  was 
worshipped.  He  became  a  favorite 
god,  as  he  was  a  favorite  ruler. 

Time,  the  great  regulator  of  the  af- 
fairs of  men,  brought  about  many 
changes.  Generations  passed  away. 
Lono's  kingdom  had  changed  hands. 
His  people  had  long  disappeared  from 
the  scene.  Others,  no  more  enlight- 
ened, had  taken  their  place.  The 
country  was  blessed  with  a  prolonged 
peace,  and  good  fellowship  existed 
among  the  adjacent  princes  in  the 
year  1778.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th 
December  of  that  year,  the  inhabitants 


their  ground  or  run  away.  The  wise 
men  were  consulted :  the  conclusion 
was  reached.  It  was  indeed  Lono,  of 
blessed  memory,  returning  on  islands 
bearing  cocoa-nut  trees.  Terreeoboo,. 
the  reigning  King,  and  his  chiefs,  clad 
in  their  rich  feather  cloaks  and  bright 
gaudy  helmets,  went  off  in  canoes  to 
welcome  Lono  to  his  native  land. 
Reaching  and  cautiously  boarding  the 
ship,  they  prostrated  themselves  before 
the  commander,  and  rendered  homage 
to  his  divinity.  Three  thousand  ca- 
noes surrounded  the  ships.  They  were 
the  first  objects  of  the  kind  seen  by 
the  natives,  and  were  of  course  of  pro- 
found interest.  The  decks  and  rig- 
ging were  crowded  by  an  extraordinary 
concourse  of  natives.  Swarms  of  them 
swam  from  the  shore  and  overran  the 
ships.  The  white  men  on  board  the 
ships  were  described  as  having  great 
square  heads  ( including  their  hats ), 
deep  holes  in  their  sides  to  put  their 
hands  in  ( pockets ),  very  thick  skin 
( their  clothes ),  and  fire  and  smoke 
issued  from  their  mouths  ( from  their 
pipes).  Lono's  bearing  was  command- 
ing and  gracious.  He  was  six  feet 
high,  and  the  peer  of  his  visitors  in 
breadth  of  shoulder.  His  brown  eyes 
were  quick  and  piercing,  and  twinkled 
as  he  perceived  the  unexpected  ad- 
vantage he  held  over  the  credulous 
savages  who  crowded  round  to  worship 
him.  Anyone  who  knew  him  might 
have  recognized  in  the  person  whom 
the  credulous  natives  called  Lono, 
Captain  James  Cook,  of  the  British 
Navy. 

He  treated  his  worshippers  kindly, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  led  on  shore 
by  them.  His  approach  was  heralded, 
and  way  made  for  his  progress.  A  vast 
concourse  of  naked  savages  received 
their  returning  god,   and    fell    down 
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conducted  to  the  principal  temple  ded- 
icated to  Lono,  where  he  was  present- 
ed, with  great  parade,  to  the  idols, 
amongst  which  he  was  assigned  \he 
chief  place.  The  high  priests  then 
enveloped  him  in  red  cloth,  and  his 
hands  and  face  were  anointed  with  the 
kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut,  chewed  and 
wrapped  in  leaves.  A  monster  hog 
was  sacrificed,  and  the  ceremony  of 
Cook's  deification  was  concluded  by 
offering  him  a  drink  of  ava,  the  juice 
of  a  root,  abstracted  by  chewing  in  the 
mouths  of  old  men.  This  is  considered 
a  great  mark  of  respect.  The  liquid  is 
a  pleasant  intoxicating  beverage  to  a 
native  stomach,  but  a  most  effective 
emetic  to  a  foreigner.  Unlike  '  his 
brother  idols,  Cook  did  not  remain 
stationary,  but  returned  to  his  ship, 
followed  to  the  beach  by  his  worship- 
pers. The  wildest  excitement  prevail- 
ed. Feasting  and  holiday  pastimes 
were  indulged  in,  to  commemorate  the 
great  event.  The  kingdom  was  heav- 
ily taxed,  by  royal  decree,  to  furnish 
the  ships  with  all  the  necessaries  which 
the  country  afforded ;  and  the  tax- 
payers freely  deposited  offerings  on 
board  the  floating  temples  of  Lonp. 
The  chiefs  visited  Cook,  in  their  gaudy 
ornaments  of  state,  surrounded  by 
armed  followers,  and  day  after  day 
instituted  some  new  entertainment  for 
his  gratification.  The  joy  of  Cook's 
new  admirers  continued  unabated  for 
weeks,  and  presents  of  swine  and  fruit 
were  sent  off  to  him,  until  the  supply 
began  to  diminish,  from  the  great  drain 
upon  it  by  Lono  and  his  attendants, 
whom  the  natives  found  to  be  consum- 
ers of  no  mean  capacity.  Fear  of  their 
inability  to  provide  their  visitors  with 
the  necessaries  which  they  demanded, 
led  to  a  desire  for  the  early  departure 
of  the  strangers,  which  was  not  only 
felt,  but  openly  though  respectfully  ex- 
pressed by  the  natives.  Cook,  more 
than  ever  anxious  to  continue  the  de- 
lusion of  his  identity,  resorted  to  harsh 
means  to  impress  upon  the  simple 
mind  of  the  native  that  his  power  to 
enforce  his  own  will  was  unlimited. 


Cupidity  and  exaction  on  one  side, 
and  poverty  and  resentment  on  the 
other,  led  to  complications  which  en- 
gendered the  fatal  events  culminating 
in  the  death  of  Cook.  Theft  ( which 
was  the  ruling  passion  with  the  Kana- 
ka )  was  punished  with  instant  death  ; 
and  in  those  summary  executions,  little 
regard,  it  is  said,  was  had  for  the  ident- 
ity of  the  thief,  or  for  the  feelings  of 
the  King,  who  began  to  resent  in  de- 
cided terms  the  indignity  of  the  arbi- 
trary punishment  of  his  subjects,  even 
though  it  was  an  irate  god  who  inflicted 
it.  The  divine  character  of  Cook  was 
never  doubted  by  the  natives;  but 
while  they  refrained  from  an  open  dis- 
play of  their  declining  love  for  Lono, 
and  continued  an  outward  show  of 
reverence,  they  neglected  and  avoided 
him. 

Cook  finally  prepared  to  sail ;  and 
needing  fuel,  he  requested  the  priests 
to  allow  him  to  take  the  wooden  fence 
surrounding  the  temple  for  the  ships' 
use.  They  were  so  overjoyed  at  the 
prospect  of  his  departure,  that  they 
readily  consented.  In  removing  the 
fence  die  idols  were  also  taken  ;  and 
for  the  first  time  the  islanders  dis- 
played open  resistance,  being  horrified 
at  this  desecration  of  their  house  of 
worship.  They  attempted  to  prevent 
the  abduction  of  the  images  ;  but  they 
were  taken  on  board  safely,  Cook 
leading  the  way.  In  return,  the  priests 
were  offered  two  hatchets,  which  they 
indignantly  refused  to  accept,  both 
from  the  inadequacy  of  the  compensa- 
tion, and  the  slur  cast  upon  their  relig- 
ious prejudices.  The  mutterings  of  dis- 
content were  loud  and  deep,  and  the 
lives  of  the  English  would  have  paid  the 
penalty  of  their  indiscretion,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  shield  of  Cook's  supposed 
divinity  which  protected  them.  Next 
day  the  ships  sailed,  without  the  least 
exhibition  of  regret,  even  from  the 
most  ardent  of  Cook's  worshippers. 

A  heavy  storm  prevailed  in  a  tew 
days  afterwards ;  and  at  the  end  of  a 
week  the  ships  were  seen  bearing  back 
to  the  anchorage.     The  "  Discover)'  " 
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had  sprung  her  foremast,  while  the 
4 •  Resolution  "  lost  some  spars;  and 
hence  the  return.  Cook's  second  ad- 
vent contrasted  widely  with  his  first 
arrival.  He  was  met  with  coldness 
and  unconcern,  but  received  his  cus- 
tomary offerings  to  induce  his  favor. 
There  was  no  shouting,  no  noise,  no 
assemblage  of  former  worshippers.  The 
desecrated  temple  was  now  converted 
into  a  workshop  for  the  repairs  neces- 
sary' to  put  the  ships  in  sailing  order, 
and  a  guard  of  marines  placed  round 
it  to  protect  the  men  employed  there. 
A  native,  who  was  found  lurking  round 
the  place  at  night,  was  shot  a^  A 
friend  of  this  man  soon  after  found  a 
ship's  boat  moored  to  a  buoy,  and 
stole  it  in  the  darkness,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  avenging  the  injury  to  his 
kinsman,  by  destroying  the  property 
of  the  cruel  Lono,  and  to  obtain  the 
iron  contained  in  it  —  an  article  highly 
prized  by  the  islanders  as  an  invalua- 
ble acquisition  to  their  implements  of 
war,  being  fashioned  into  rude  daggers 
and  lance-heads.  When  Cook  discov- 
ered the  loss  of  his  boat,  he  at  once 
determined  upon  a  daring  strategy  to 
recover  its  possession.  His  plan  was 
to  secretly  seize  and  detain  the  King  ; 
a  project  which  he  had  successfully  re- 
sorted to  on  several  similar  occasions 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  natives  of 
the  Pacific  islands  which  he  had  vis- 
ited. As  a  preliminary  measure,  he 
demanded  an  immediate  surrender  of 
the  property  stolen,  as  well  as  the 
thief  who  took  it.  The  King  replied 
that  the  boat  had  been  broken  up,  but 
that  the  offender  should  be  forthcom- 
ing the  moment  he  was  discovered.  In 
the  mean  time,  Cook  was  disposing 
his  forces.  All  was  bustle  and  confu- 
sion, in  preparation  for  the  proposed 
capture.  Cook  loaded  his  double-bar- 
relled guns,  and  issued  his  orders.  Two 
armed  boats  were  dispatched  to  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor,  to  guard  against 
escape  in  that  direction.  Two  other 
boats,  fully  equipped,  followed  the 
pinnace  which  contained  Cook,  two 
lieutenants,  and  eight  marines,  to  the 


shore.  They  landed  early  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  took  a  circuitous  route  to 
the  house  of  the  King,  to  dispel  any 
suspicions  of  their  design.  But  a  cur- 
sory glance  might  have  shown  to 
Cook,  had  he  not  been  blinded  by  his 
self-confidence,  that  the  natives  were 
not  mere  passive  spectators  of  the 
movements  of  the  party.  The  huts 
concealed  hundreds  of  warriors,  who, 
alarmed  by  the  hostile  demonstrations 
on  the  bay,  were  anxiously  waiting  the 
turn  of  events.  The  non-combatants 
were  sent  to  the  hills,  and  a  graveyard 
stillness  pervaded  the  village.  The 
natives  were  thoroughly  aroused. 

Arriving  in  front  of  the  King's  hut, 
Cook  sent  one  of  his  lieutenants  in  to 
inform  the  venerable  chief  that  he 
awaited  him  outside.  His  sable  maj- 
esty was  surrounded  by  his  friends, 
who  were  lounging  in  luxurious  ease 
on  fine  mats,  little  suspecting  the  mis- 
sion which  brought  their  once  loved 
idol  to  the  presence  of  their  sovereign. 
The  King  advanced  towards  Cook, 
displaying  evident  symptoms  of  inse- 
curity, and  squatted  on  the  ground  as 
a  token  of  submission  and  inferiority. 
A  great  throng,  attracted  by  the  unus- 
ual activity  of  the  whites,  surrounded 
Cook's  party,  and  made  threatening 
demonstrations.  Parties  arrived  from 
all  directions,  constantly  augmenting 
the  force  of  yelling  savages  who 
crowded  round  the  King  to  save  him 
from  being  carried  off.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  islanders  created  some 
anxiety  in  the  breast  of  Cook  for  the 
safety  of  his  expedition  ;  and  wishing 
to  accomplish  his  designs  as  speedily 
as  possible,  he  urged  the  King  to  ac- 
company him  on  board.  Terreeoboo 
made  no  objection,  until  the  party 
reached  the  shore,  where  the  boats 
were  awaiting  them.  Here  several 
chiefs  interfered  to  prevent  the  King 
from  embarking,  telling  him  that  Lono 
intended  to  kill  him.  At  this  moment 
a  musket-ball  from  one  of  the  boats  in 
the  harbor  killed  a  chief  of  the  highest 
rank,  who  was  crossing  the  bay  in  a 
canoe.     His  brother  immediately  re- 
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paired  to  where  the  assembly  on  shore 
were  disputing  the  possession  of  the 
King;  and  perceiving  Cook,  he  ap- 
proached him  menacingly,  with  a  dag- 
ger in  his  hand.  Cook  discharged  one 
barrel  of  his  gun,  containing  small 
shot,  at  him  ;  but  the  war-mat  of  the 
savage  protected  him  from  injury.  He 
again  advanced,  saying  he  would 
avenge  the  death  of  his  brother.  Cook 
killed  him  with  a  ball  from  the  second 
barrel ;  and  an  indescribable  scene  of 
conflict  ensued.  A  shower  of  stones 
from  the  natives  was  replied  to  by  a 
volley  of  musketry  from  the  shore 
party  and  the  boats.  The  combat  was 
marked  by  the  greatest  ferocity  on  the 
part  of  the  natives.  The  flying  ma- 
rines were  cut  off  amongst  the  rocks, 
and  four  of  them  slaughtered.  The 
spell  of  Cook's  divinity  was  broken  by 
the  death  of  his  comrades,  which 
added  confidence  to  the  natives  in 
their  superior  numbers.  Again  and 
again  they  advanced  with  demoniac 
yells  upon  the  marines,  and  again 
were  they  repulsed  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  In  the  thickest  of  the  fray, 
Cook  advanced  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  with  his  hat  signalled  the  boats  to 
cease  firing  and  approach  the  shore. 
A  chief  approached  him  from  behind, 
and  buried  his  dagger  under  the  shoul- 
der-blade of  Cook,  who  fell  with  his 
face  in  the  water,  and  immediately 
expired.  While  he  faced  his  enemies, 
his  look  inspired  awe  and  respect;  but 
the  moment  he  turned  his  back,  he 
received  a  fatal  blow.  The  savage 
who  struck  it  fell  a  victim  to  the  sword 
of  one  of  the  lieutenants,  who  pierced 
his  body  with  his  trenchant  blade.  A 
fierce  onslaught  was  now  made  on 
this  brave  officer  by  the  infuriated 
natives.  They  gathered  round  him 
with  fierce  shouts,  and  made  many 
attempts  to  stab  him.  He  defended 
himself  heroically,  and  fought  with 
desperate  bravery,  killing  many  of  his 


threw  himself  into  the  water,  and,  with 
his  sword  between  his  teeth,  swam  to 
the  boats.  He  had  scarcely  got  on 
board  when  he  discovered  the  body  of 
a  marine  lying  flat  upon  the  bottom, 
where  he  had  just  sank  while  attempt- 
ing to  reach  the  boats.  He  plunged 
into. the  sea  and  brought  the  man  to 
the  surface  by  the  hair.  The  marine 
survived,  to  be  grateful  to  his  preserver. 
The  native  account  of  this  tragical 
occurrence  differs*  somewhat  in  detail. 
It  says :  "  The  captain  having  with  his 
.  sword  struck  Kalaimano  -  Kahoowa- 
ha,  a  chief,  he  seized  him  with  his 
powerful  hand  to  hold  him,  but  with 
no  idea  of  taking  his  life.  Lono  being, 
as  the  chief  supposed,  a  god,  could 
not  die.  But  on  his  crying  out,  as  he 
was  about  to  fall,  the  chief  concluded 
he  was  a  man,  not  a  god,  and  there- 
fore killed  him." 

The  boats  maintained  an  unremit- 
ting fire ;  and  the  officer  in  command 
of  the  ships,  observing  through  a  glass 
that  his  commander  had  fallen,  trained 
the  great  guns  on  the  savages,  who 
beat  a  precipitous  retreat  from  the 
showers  of  grape  and  canister  which 
fell  amongst  them,  terrified  at  the 
thunder  of  the  cannon  and  the  effect 
of  the  missives.  Some  desultory  skir- 
mishing was  carried  on  at  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  bay,  between  the  natives 
who  took  up  the  fight  on  their  side, 
and  the  guard  stationed  there  to  pro- 
tect the  carpenters  who  were  repairing 
the  rigging.  A  few  of  the  Kanakas 
were  shot,  and  the  English  retreated 
to  the  ships  before  the  hordes  which 
blackened  the  hills  and  shore.  On  the 
native  side,  twenty -five  were  killed 
and  many  wounded.  The  English 
lost  four,  in  addition  to  their  captain. 
The  slain  were  horribly  mutilated, 
every  savage  deeming  it  his  sacred 
duty  to  inflict  a  gash  or  bruise  on  their 
inanimate  persons.  The  body  of  Cook 
was  dragged  from  where  it  fell  to  a 
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from  the  bones  and  burnt,  as  a  mark 
more  of  respect  than  revenge.  The 
bones  were  distributed  amongst  the 
leading  chiefs,  the  King  receiving  the 
skull.  Some  of  Cook's  bones  were 
preserved  by  the  high  priests,  and 
deposited  in  a  temple,  in  a  wicker- 
basket  covered  with  feathers,  where  it 
was  worshipped  by  those  who  still 
maintained  their  faith  in  the  sacred 
character  of  Cook,  fearing  that  he 
might  again  come  amongst  them  to 
avenge  his  fate.  Kamehameha,  the 
renowned  chief  who  afterwards  brought . 
the  whole  group  under  his  dominion, 
kept  possession  of  Cook's  hair  as  a 
sacred  trophy. 

For  several  days  hostilities  were 
continued.  The  ships  fired  upon  the 
natives,  who  entrenched  themselves 
behind  barricades ;  and  fierce  on  - 
slaughts  were  made  on  any  boat  that 
ventured  ashore.  Many  lives  were 
lost  by  the  islanders  in  their  vain  at- 
tempts to  compete  with  the  firearms 
and  steel  of  the  foreigners.  A  well- 
armed  expedition  made  a  determined 
assault  on  the  natives,  fired  their  vil- 
lage, and  shot  some  of  the  savages  as 
they  escaped  from  their  burning  dwell- 
ings. Vengeance  held  high  carnival. 
Terreeoboo  sued  for  peace.  The 
English  would  grant  it  only  on  condi- 
tion of  the  surrender  of  Cook's  body. 
This  was  promised.  A  portion  of  the 
flesh,  which  was  apportioned  to  a  high 
priest,  some  of  the  bones,  and  the 
hands,  which  had  been  filled  with  salt, 
evidently  to  preserve  them,  were 
brought  off  to  the  ships.  The  remains 
were  consigned  to  the  deep  with  naval 
honors.  On  the  seventh  day  after  the 
tragic  death  of  Cook,  the  ships  de- 
parted. 

Comment  on  the  fatal  train  of  events 
which  prematurely  terminated  the  use- 
ful career  of  Cook,  comes  within  the 


peculiar  province  of  historians,  and  to- 
them  belongs  the  labor.  It  is  difficult 
to  judge  his  course  with  the  natives,  in 
the  face  of  so  many  conflicting  accounts 
of  his  proceedings  at  Hawaii  to  be 
found  in  the  world  of  literature,  and 
the  motives  which  governed  them. 
Charity  to*  the  memory  of  the  great 
navigator  therefore  suggests  that  his 
iconoclastic  exploit  at  the  temple,  and 
the  shooting  of  the  chief  on  the  morn- 
ing of  his  death,  were  events  surround- 
ed by  a  net- work  of  circumstances  con- 
trolled only  by  fate.  But  when  we- 
consider  the  arbitrary  and  cruel  pun- 
ishment meted  out  to  thieving  natives,, 
when,  perhaps,  on  the  very  occasion 
of  the  theft,  the  delinquent  had  depos- 
ited some  valuable  [offering  at  the  feet 
of  Cook,  it  becomes  difficult  to  consci- 
entiously acquit  him  of  blame. 

The  deliberate  judgment  of  his  saga- 
cious mind,  the  general  unremitting 
prudence  of  his  movements*,  his  great 
presence  of  mind  and  self-confidence, 
his  benevolent  kindness  to  his  subor- 
dinates, and  the  commendation  due  his 
persistent  researches  in  unknown 
lands,  led  his  biographers  to  gloss  over 
any  shortcomings  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  untutored  savages  of  Hawaii* 
and  to  stamp  the  latter  with  a  brand 
of  eternal  infamy  for  the  commission 
of  a  deed  that,  in  the  case  of  more  civ- 
ilized beings,  would  be  considered  but 
a  natural  resentment  of  the  unjust  acts 
of  an  aggressor. 

An  unpretending  monument  of  stone* 
erected  by  English  residents  of  the 
group,  marks  the  spot  where  Cook 
fell ;  and  as  his  blood  absolved  any 
errors  he  may  have  committed  in  Ha- 
waii, a  grateful  world  will  ever  cherish 
the  manifold  virtues  and  eminent  ser- 
vices of  a  man  who  added  so  much  to» 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge. 

J.  T.  Meagher. 
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I  CANNOT  answer  your  two  ques- 
tions, What  has  come  of  it  ?  and 
What  is  to  come  of  it  ?  without  the  risk 
of  a  longer  and  more  prosy  letter  than 
you  may  have  patience  to  read.  And 
then  the  whole  subject  has  become  so 
stale  and  hackneyed.  I  turn  from  the 
very  word  "Woman,"  as  I  see  it  in 
print,  with  instinctive  dread  ;  and  it  re- 
quires a  strong  name,  either  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  or  the  printed  vehi- 
cle, to  induce  me  to  read  a  word.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  old  form  in  the 
grammar.  We  have  said  all  that  we 
4t  might,  could,  would,  or  should  "  say, 
on  the  subject,  and  a  good  deal  more. 
As  to  results,  my  statements  always  are 
very  terse.  "  Whatever  is,  is;  and  what 
will  be,  will  be." 

One  error  has  been/trying  to  settle 
questions,  and  say  what  shall  be,  by 
authority ;  and  by  those  who  reverence 
the  Bible,  the  taking  detached  senten- 
ces and  precepts,  rather  than  the  broad 
scope  of  the  whole,  and  writing  before 
them,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord."  It  won't 
do,  since  people  began  to  read  for 
themselves  ;  and  even  women  can  put 
this  and  that  together  and  draw  con- 
clusions and  inferences. 

One  unquestioned  good  result  of  all 
this  agitation  has  been  the  removing  of 
many  of  our  legal  disabilities,  burdens 
or  privations,  which  we  endured  quiet- 
ly for  hundreds  of  years,  and  yet  which 
were  unjust  and  oppressive  to  the  last 
degree.  Often  we  do  not  know  what 
a  heavy  burden  we  have  carried,  till 
we  throw  it  off,  and  find  how  much 
lighter  we  are. 

Or  we  have  been  shut  up  in  a  cage, 
and  do  not  know  what  freedom  is;  and 
our  first  attempts  at  free  motion,  after 
release,  may  be  feeble,  erratic,  purpose- 


have  gone  too  far.  Say  our  progress 
has  been  like  that  of  an  army ;  our 
war  has  made  us  familiar  with  that  fig- 
ure. An  army  is  preceded  by  pioneers, 
"  sappers  and  miners."  They  are  rude 
in  their  work,  and  not  nice  in  their 
dress ;  they  are  not  the  show  part  of 
parade  ;  and  yet  they  mean  business. 
We  have  had  a  large  corps  of  sappers 
and  miners. 

There  was  also,  in  our  armies,  de- 
veloped another  element,  about  them 
but  not  of  them,  who  were  called  by 
the  vulgar  and  slang  name  of  "  bum- 
mers "  ;  and  our  progress  has  not  been 
without  just  such  incumbrances.  In 
all  progress  or  warfare,  you  must  take 
all  the  accompaniments  and  make  the 
best  of  them.    They  come. 

The  wise  man  tells  us  that  there  is 
"  a  season  and  a  time  to  every  purpose 
under  heaven  ;  "  "a  time  to  keep  si- 
lence and  a  time  to  speak,"  —  and  so, 
perhaps  it  was  the  time  to  speak.  And 
all  this  speaking  as  well  as  writing 
may  have  had  its  good  effect,  in  arous- 
ing public  attention,  in  forming  that 
very  queer  thing,  "  public  sentiment," 
about  which  we  talk  so  much  and 
know  so  little,  and  in  helping  women 
to  gain  confidence  where  they  need  it. 
And  as  very  few  things  human  are 
purely  good,  we  must  e'en  take  the 
evil  with  the  good. 

But  I  fancy  more  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  doing  than  the  talking. 
One  is  reminded  of  the  very  efficient 
worker  who  seemed  to  accomplish  so 
much.  He  was  asked,  "  What  is  your 
system  ?"  for  it  was  supposed  he  must 
have  some  grand  and  complicated  sys- 
tem by  which  he  compelled  all  work 
to  its  proper  place  at  the  proper  time. 
By  no  means.     "  I  do  n't  know  that  I 
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Could  women  preach  ?  Oh,  no  ;  they 
could  n't ;  they  must  n't.  But  among 
the  "  Friends  "  they  always  have,  and 
some  others  have  tried  it.  They  may 
preach,  if  anyone  will  hear  them  ;  and 
yet  no  one  is  compelled  to  do  so.  Late- 
ly we  have  enlarged  upon  this.  A 
minister  invites  a  woman  into  his  pul- 
pit, and  she  speaks  acceptably.  The 
ecclesiastical  body  to  which  he  belongs 
very  unwisely  takes  him  to  task,  and 
he,  without  much  apparent  penitence, 
makes  some  promise,  like  the  little  boy, 
that  he  "  would  n't  do  so  no  more."  It 
strikes  me  as  a  little  ambiguous,  like 
the  man's  apology :  "  I  understand  that 
I  am  accused  of  saying  that  John  Smith 
is  a  liar.  It  is  true,  and  I  am  sorry  for 
it." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  this  connection 
that  when,  soon  after,  a  large  Friend's 
meeting  was  held  in  one  of  our  small- 
er cities,  the  sisters  who  were  moved  to 
preach  were  invited  to  speak  in  almost 
every  pulpit  in  town,  and  had  more  in- 
vitations than  they  could  accept.  And 
that,  too,  from  the  most  conservative, 
and  this  without  fear  of  council  or  pres- 
bytery. 

No  matter  what  is  said,  pro  or  con, 
if  women  choose  to  talk  in  public,  and 
others  choose  to  hear  them,  they  will 
talk  or  preach,  call  it  what  you  will. 
Very  few,  perhaps,  will  want  to  do  so  ; 
and  while  I  think  that  some  women 
could  preach  better  than  some  men,  I 
am  sure  also  that  many  have  a  higher 
mission,  and  that  the  training  at  their 
will  of  sons  and  daughters,  will  do 
more  for  the  world  than  talking  to  the 
world. 

Women  take  the  chief  part  in  sing- 
ing, and  sing  alone  in  large  assemblies, 
no  man  forbidding.  Somebody  argued 
for  their  right  to  sing  bass.  If  they 
had  always  sung  bass,  I  have  no  doubt 
men  now  would  object  to  their  taking 
the  leading  part,  whether  they  could  do 
it  better,  or  not  as  well. 

Can  women  be  lawyers  ?  If  they 
can  be,  they  will  be  —  whether  we  talk 
of  it  or  not.  I  have  in  mind  a  story  of 
a  sister  who  studied  with  her  brother, 


kept  pace  with  him,  was  his  silent  part- 
ner, and  kept  up  the  work  when  he, 
poor  fellow,  sunk  under  the  curse  of 
drink.  Blessed  be  that  public  opinion 
which  makes  it  disgraceful  for  a  woman 
to  drink.  They  are  sorry  for  a  man, 
but  they  blame  a  woman  !  So  this  sis- 
ter took  the  burden  and  bore  it  as  long 
as  she  could,  and  proved  herself  a  very 
good  lawyer.  But  having  no  desire  to 
sing  bass,  when  her  partner  was  quite 
disabled,  she  retired.  I  do  n't  remem- 
ber the  rest  of  the  story ;  perhaps  he 
reformed ;  but  anyway,  she  was  a  good 
lawyer. 

Can  women  be  doctors  ?  There  was 
a  great  hue  and  cry.  Men  said  no,  and 
talking  did  no  good.  But  some  brave 
women  studied  medicine  under  dis- 
couragements that  would  have  quench- 
ed most  men ;  they  proved  that  they 
could  be  doctors,  and  they  were  and 
are  doctors.  The  fact  is  established, 
and  they  are  established.  There  are 
medical  schools  for  women,  and  those 
who  have  a  vocation  that  way  are 
gaining  in  the  facilities  for  a  thorough 
education.  Facts  will  do  more  than 
talking. 

As  to  questions  about  branches  of 
practice,  there  are  some  queer  distinc- 
tions, and  rather  arbitrary,  perhaps.  It 
reminds  me  —  some  time  since  there 
was,  in  a  large  city,  a  sale  of  pictures, 
some  of  them  rather  disgraceful.  At 
the  exhibition  there  was  one  room  full 
of  Venuses  and  such  like  —  "  no  ladies 
admitted."  One  sensible  woman  re- 
marked that  she  had  not  the  least  de- 
sire to  see  them,  but  that  it  would  have 
seemed  more  consistent  to  write  "  ladies 
only  admitted,"  since  such  an  exhibi- 
tion could  not  possibly  do  them  any 
harm.  You  see,  we  do  n't  reason,  we 
follow  custom  and  habit. 

Can  women  learn  trades  ?  That  has 
been  answered.    They  do. 

Can  women  conduct  business  ?  Not 
long  since,  a  man  died  in  the  midst  of 
life  and  the  full  tide  of  a  successful 
business.  His  widow  wished  to  pursue 
the  business  for  her  sons,  who  were 
still  young.     She  had  always  known 
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something  of  it  —  her  husband  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  talking  over  his 
affairs  and  consulting  with  her;  not  that 
she  was  by  any  means  the  better  man 
of  the  two,  but  he  had  faith  in  her, 
and  respect  enough  for  her  to  believe 
that  she  might  have  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion! On  her  husband's  death,  she 
concluded  to  try  what  she  could  do, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  foreman  and 
such  confidential  clerks  as  her  husband 
had  employed,  continued  the  business, 
conducted  the  correspondence,  had 
her  working  hours,  as  well  as  her  home 
duties,  and  succeeded. 

Writing  till  doomsday  to  prove  that 
women  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  busi- 
ness, would  not  have  any  effect,  com- 
pared with  this  practical  argument. 
The  theory  is  that  all  men  are  fit  for 
business,  and  women  are  not.  The 
fact  is,  that  many  men  are  unfit  for 
business,  being  deficient  either  morally 
or  mentally;  witness  the  endless  fail- 
ures, the  gross  mismanagement,  the 
frequent  defalcations.  And  the  fact 
also  is,  that  many  women  are  fit  for 
business,  if  they  can  but  be  tested. 

People  appeal  to  Bible  truisms  and 
Bible  precepts,  and  it  is  a  curious  in- 
stance of  reading  without  heeding,  that 
they  quote  "  Solomon's  virtuous  wo- 
man "  as  a  model  of  the  domestic  vir- 
tues, and  forget  that  she  attends  to 
business  while  he  devotes  himself  to 
affairs  of  State.  She  even  deals  in 
real  estate.  "  She  considereth  a  field 
and  buyeth  it,  and  with  the  fruit  of  her 
hands  she  planteth  a  vineyard."  Trade, 
manufactures,  commerce,  agriculture, 
are  represented  in  her,  and  yet  no  one 
accuses  her  of  oeing  unfeminine,  and 
"her  price  is  above  rubies." 

You,  in  your  realm,  rejoice  in  the 
government  of  a  woman.  We,  with 
our  many  sovereigns,  have  a  very  un- 
certain succession,  and  unless  we  take 
up  "woman  suffrage,"  and  take  affairs 
into  our  own  hands  —  and  en  passant, 
I  should  be  ashamed  if  we  could  n't 
manage  them  better,  or  rather  if  we 
could  neglect  them  worse,  than  has 
been   the  case  for  the  last  few  years 


here,  (let  us  take  breath)  —  it  may 
be  that  we  shall  attend  more  to  the 
business  of  life,  while  our  lords  look 
after  the  government,  for  which  they 
have  now  "no  time,"  so  they  say.  I 
found  this  little  significant  scrap  one 
day,  in  some  sketches  of  small  Eastern 
seaport  towns : 

"  Holmes'  Hole  has  six  or  eight  hundred  inhabi- 
tants, chiefly  sea-faring  men  and  their  families,  and 
as  the  men  are  generally  absent,  women  and  child- 
ren have  rule.  Quiet,  good  order,  and  cheerfulness 
seem  to  be  the  predominant  characteristics  of  the 
community,  within  doors  and  without." 

Comment  is  needless. 

Shall  we  ever  vote  ?  I  can  only  re- 
turn to  the  old  formula,  *'  What  will 
be,  will  be."  I  do  not  know.  If  a 
woman  may  be  at  the  head  of  a  gov- 
ernment and  be  queen,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  inherent  impropriety  in 
her  taking  a  little  bit  of  the  govern- 
ment and  casting  a  vote  on  the  right 
side,  or  rather  on  the  side  of  right. 
When  the  time  comes  we  shall  know. 
It  has  been  objected  that  so  many  bad 
and  evil  -  minded  women  would  vote, 
and  that  we  should  only  swell  the  num- 
ber of  voters,  without  helping  matters 
at  all.  But  if  they  saw  it  to  be  their 
duty,  good  women  would  also  vote,  and 
as  the  statistics  of  our  churches  show 
so  many  more  women  than  men 
among  the  members,  it  i»  fair  to  con- 
clude that  there  would  be  the  same 
preponderance  of  right-minded  voters. 
Yet,  as  the  question  is  not  likely  to  be 
settled  in  our  day,  we  may  as  well  leave 
it,  with  other  questions,  with  posterity, 
as  our  fathers  left  many  things  to  us. 

Whatever  is,  is ;  and  what  will  be, 
will  be. 

And  now,  certain  real  evils  have  come 
from  all  this  discussion,  and  I  know 
you  on  your  side  of  the  water  have  not 
escaped.  A  perfect  torrent  of  abuse, 
criticism,  fault-finding,  has  been  let 
loose  upon  us.  All  the  evils  that  can 
and  do  affect  a  community  are  laid  at 
our  door.  First  and  foremost,  our  ex- 
travagance! I  need  not  tell  you  the 
changes  that  have  been  rung  upon  this, 
till  we  are  almost  ready  to  believe  our- 
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selves,  that  all  the  guilt  is  ours.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  many  do  dress  extrav- 
agantly, and  more  and  better  than 
they  can  afford ;  perhaps  not  more 
wastefully  than  men  did  at  the  time 
when  they  wore  silk  coats  and  satin 
breeches  and  lace  ruffles  at  the  wrist 
and  neck. 

Extravagance  is  a  relative  term,  and 
it  is  as  hard  to  draw  the  line  as  for  the 
woman  who  doubted  whether  to  draw 
it  "  between  flowers  and  feathers."  Our 
lavish  expenditure  extends  beyond 
dress  to  houses,  furniture,  and  equi- 
page ;  and  for  these,  men  are  responsi- 
ble, more  than  women.  No  man  is 
compelled  to  build  a  better  or  more 
showy  house  than  he  can  afford.  It  is 
all  foolish  together,  if  it  be  foolish  at 
all ;  white  velvet  carpets  and  light 
satin  furniture  may  do  for  suites  of  state 
apartments,  but  they  are  quite  unsuited 
to  the  rooms  in  which  people  live,  and 
it  is  either  use  and  ruin  them,  or  give 
up  the  best  rooms  in  your  house  to 
gloomy  grandeur.  If  the  dress  of  a 
woman  corresponds  to  her  style  of  liv- 
ing, she  is  but  consistent,  and  is  not 
alone  to  be  blamed.  But  a  serious  evil 
has  come  of  it,  that  women  have  been 
so  long  and  so  violently  accused  of 
extravagance,  that  men  have  really 
come  to  believe  in  it.  And  as  the 
phrase  and  declaration  "  with  all  my 
worldly  goods  I  thee  endow  "  does  not 
mean  that,  many  men  find  an  excuse 
for  meanness  in  the  plea  of  extrava- 
gance. And  many  women  suffer  from 
the  distrust,  the  want  of  confidence  in 
them,  the  calling  to  account  for  the  dis- 
position of  money  which  was  at  first 
grudgingly  supplied.  It  is  hard  enough 
to  ask  for  money,  at  the  best ;  it  is 
harder  to  be  distrusted,  or  rather  to 
have  it  taken  for  granted  that  you 
mean  to  waste  it.  And  if  there  is  any- 
thing that  would  make  a  woman  reck- 
less and  extravagant,  it  is  this  course 
of  distrust.  If  she  knows  nothing, 
and  cannot  be  trusted,  she  has  no  mo- 


We  all  know  the  story  of  the  old 
man  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
"  Tenterden  steeple  was  the  cause  of 
Goodwin  sands,"  for  when  he  was  a 
boy  the  sands  were  not  there,  and  then 
the  church  was  built,  and  you  could 
see  the  steeple  from  the  shore,  and 
now  since  that  the  sands  had  been 
gathering,  and  so  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  Tenterden  steeple  was  the 
cause  of  Goodwin  sands. 

Some  man  in  earnest  does  not  really 
.say  that  the  extravagance  of  dress  in 
boarding-school  girls  is  the  cause  of  all 
the  mischiefs  in  the  country,  but  he 
dwells  upon  it  mournfully,  and  suggests 
a  "  uniform  "  for  girls  at  school,  after 
the  fashion  of  boys'  schools.  City 
boarding  -  schools  are  so  expensive. 
But  people  are  not  obliged  to  send  their 
daughters  to  city  boarding  -  schools, 
nor  to  let  them  indulge  in  the  foolish 
rivalry  in  dress  which  may  be  permit- 
ted to  exist. 

"  Dress  !  "  One  is  fairly  weary  of 
the  changes  rung  upon  it,  on  your  side 
of  the  water  and  on  ours.  It  has'  be- 
come a  watchword.  And  granted  the 
extravagance,  it  is  but  in  keeping  with 
other  things.  I  have  spoken  of  hous- 
es, and  furniture,  and  equipage  ;  let  us 
come  to  statistics.  I  studied  some  fig- 
ures the  other  day.  Look  at  the  sums 
spent  in  wines,  counting  by  millions  ; 
in  spirits,  millions  also;  in  tobacco, 
still  other  millions ;  all  of  which  are 
chiefly  consumed  by  men.  Look  at 
the  gambling-houses,  the  club-houses 
like  palaces,  the  billiard  and  other  sa- 
loons, to  say  nothing  of  vicious  expen- 
ditures, and  then  talk  of  the  extrava- 
gance of  women  !  I  might  speak  of 
reckless  speculation;  but  as  men  say 
that  is  done  to  meet  the  excessive  de- 
mands upon  the  purse  by  wives  and 
daughters,  we  will  let  it  pass,  even 
when  they  have  n't  any  wives  and 
daughters. 

One  of  the  latest  small  aggravations, 
insignificant  in  itself,  has  been  an  ar- 
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who  may  have  been  in  this  country  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time,  chiefly  the  lat- 
ter. And  we  would  not  mind  it,  save 
for  the  eagerness  with  which  it  has  been 
caught  up  and  passed  along  from  pa- 
per to  paper,  as  part  of  the  general 
system  of  denunciation.  The  writer 
says  that  he  "  was  utterly  astonished 
at  the  idleness  of  American  fine  la- 
dies !  "  and  then  goes  on  to  tell  of  his 
familiarity  with  duchesses  and  count- 
esses, how  early  they  rise,  how  hard 
they  work,  how  much  they  write,  how 
much  they  do,  how  active  they  are  in 
charity.  All  which  is  very  fine,  and 
might  and  would  apply  perfectly,  by  a 
change  of  names,  to  many  American 
women.  I  fancy  "  fine  ladies "  are 
very  much  alike  in  every  land.  Of 
course  we  can  't  talk  of  titles,  but  wo- 
men of  position  and  such  rank  as  we 
have  in  this  country,  are  many  of  them 
as  hard  working  as  the  women  he  des- 
cribes; and  when  he  speaks  of  English 
parvenus  he  seems  to  forget  that  the 
class  corresponds  to  American  pante- 
nus.  He  has  compared  or  contrasted 
classes  which  do  not  correspond ;  and 
our  papers  do  not  mind,  if  they  only 
can  have  another  dig  at  women. 

There  are  those  who  are  idle  ;  but 
you  have  only  to  pass  our  hotels,  our 
saloons,  our  club  -  houses,  to  see  their 
counterparts  among  the  beings  who 
wear  boots  and  stove-pipe  hats.  Things 
are  very  well  balanced.  But  if  you 
take  "  Our  Idle  Dandies,"  and  contrast 
them  with  Lord  This  and  That,  in  the 
English  Cabinet  and  Parliament,  you 
will  see  the  justice  of  this  English 
traveller.  If  a  lady  sat  without  occu- 
pation while  she  was  talking  with  him, 
as  politeness  demanded,  he  has  no  right 
to  conclude  that  she  is  always  idle.  On 
the  contrary,  she  may  have  worked  the 
harder  to  make  up  lost  time. 

A  short  visit  to  your  country  gives 
one  no  means  of  really  estimating  the 
character  of  the  people  and  comparing 
classes  with  any  accuracy.  Our  best 
means  of  information  are  such  books 
as  are  pictures  of  society.  And  here 
one  is  struck  with  the  similarity  of  the 
same  classes  in  the  two  countries.    In- 


deed, this  has  been  shown  repeatedly, 
by  the  taking  a  book  written  in  one 
country,  changing  names  of  persons 
and  places,  and  reprinting  it  as  a  book 
indigenous  to  the  soil  into  which  it  was 
transplanted.  The  pictures  of  society 
are  wonderfully  similar.  Judging  from 
these,  we  should  say  that  there  were  to 
be  found  a  large  class  of  idle  and  aim- 
less people,  mere  pleasure  -  seekers, 
selfish  and  purposeless.  And  if  we 
have  some  also  here,  we  are  but  a 
branch  of  the  same  nation. 

Of  course  we  do  not  know  things ; 
but  it  might  have  occurred  to  us,  while 
papers  like  the  "Saturday  Review'* 
were  expending  their  forces  week  after 
week  upon  woman  in  various  phases 
of  her  life,  to  ask  some  questions.  Is 
the  evil  all  on  one  side  ? 

You  have  a  class  of  men  whose 
shining  example  our  newer  state  of  so- 
ciety prevents  our  enjoying ;  men  of 
hereditary  rank  and  fortune,  who  spend 
their  time  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  in 
idleness  and  dissipation,  and  who  go  to 
London  to  pursue  the  same  course. 
They  are  always  in  debt,  consider  the 
tailor  and  boot  maker  and  men  of 
similar  trades  fair  game,  talk  of  "duns," 
/.  e.  men  who  ask  for  money  honestly 
due  them,  as  their  natural  enemies, 
and  who,  in  plain  terms,  live  a  life  of 
dissipation,  cheating,  stealing,  mean- 
ness, and  call  themselves  gentlemen. 
Their  utter  idleness  is  one  of  the  least 
of  their  vices ;  their  total  want  of  prin- 
ciple is  amazing  to  one  who  has  a 
standard  of  right  and  wrong.  These 
men,  with  their  dissipations  and  their 
vices,  their  racing  and  their  betting 
books,  exist  in  great  numbers,  or  your 
books  greatly  belie  you.  And  beside 
such  colossal  extravagance,  the  mere 
extravagance  of  a  woman's  dress  sinks 
into  nothingness ;  beside  such  wasted 
lives,  mere  idleness  is  a  venial  sin. 

Do  you  see  any  better  What  has 
come  of  it  ?  or  What  is  to  come  of  it  ? 

I  trust  at  least  this:  that  the  storm  of 
abuse  and  fault  -  finding  may  have 
spent  itself,  by  its  own  violence.  If  the 
first  man  said,  "  The  woman  whom 
Thou  gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave 
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me  of  the  tree  and  I  did  eat,"  it  is  but 
natural  that  the  sons  of  Adam  should 
prove  their  true  descent,  by  laying 
more  than  half  the  blame  of  life  on  the 
shoulders  of  Eve's  daughters.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  an  inconsistency. 
Whatever  their  theories,  practically 
they  will  flatter  the  vain,  encourage  the 
foolish,  and  give  their  admiration  to 
the  most  showily  dressed,  while  they 
pass  by  the  sensible  and  quiet  for  their 
more  gorgeous  sisters.  There  will 
come  of  it,  we  hope,  a  trifle  more  intro- 
spection in  men  and  a  better  "chance" 
for  women. 

Some  day  we  may  hope  to  be  educa- 
ted for  life,  educated  in  the  true  sense ; 
the  good  that  is  in  us,  and  the  powers 
which  we  possess,  drawn  out  and  made 
available  for  the  work  of  our  lives. 
Even  men  rather  mistake  here.  The 
first  purposes  of  a  man's  life  really  is, 
to  train  up  his  children  worthily  to 
succeed  him  and  to  fill  his  place.  But, 
passing  this  by,  the  real  aim  of  men 
now  is,  to  succeed  in  business ;  and  for 
that  they  are  educated.  Whatever  the 
occupation  or  profession,  if  a  man  ex- 
pects to  succeed,  he  undergoes  a  thor- 
ough training  and  preparation.  There 
is  no  exception ;  even  those  who  are 
called  men  of  genius  are  simply  men 
of  hard  work  —  therefore  success. 

Women,  also,  have  their  great  work. 
The  apostle  Paul  has  been  subject  to 
some  severe  criticism  in  these  later 
days,  but  one  of  his  dicta  cannot  be 
questioned  :  "  I  will,  therefore,  that  the 
younger  women  marry,  have  children, 
guide  the  house,  give  none  occasion 
unto  the  adversary  to  speak  reproach- 
fully." This  is  our  first  place,  our 
highest  vocation,  that  for  which  we 
should  be  educated.  It  would  be  curi- 
ous to  take  up  the  various  branches  of 
a  girl's  training,  in  the  ordinary  meth- 
ods of  our  schools,  and  see  how  many 
of  them  have  a  practical  bearing  upon 
the  life  which  comes  to  so  many  of 
them.     Is  there  physiology  which  will 


what  kind  of  air  it  is  best  to  breathe  ? 
or  a  mental  philosophy  which  she  can 
apply  to  life  ?  Of  course  she  must  be 
intelligent,  but  some  of  her  intelligence 
should  be  available  practically. 

There  will  be  those  to  whom  mar- 
riage will  not  come ;  perhaps  there  will 
be  fewer,  if  they  are  content  to  wait. 
Who  is  it  who  says,  "  Certainly  no 
beings  ever  yet  lived  the  life  nature  in- 
tended them  to  live,  nor  had  fair  play 
.  for  heart  and  mind,  who  contrived,  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  to  marry  the  wrong 
person  "  ?  Now  he  knew  that  too  much 
of  this  is  done  ;  and  the  remedy  pro- 
posed, divorce,  is  worse  than  the  evil. 
If  one  has  made  such  a  mistake,  it 
must  be  borne  as  the  least  of  two  evils, 
except  when  questions  of  morality  are 
involved. 

But  if  women  saw  other  ways  open 
to  them  in  life,  they  might  dare  to  wait 
for  the  right  person.  It  is  a  common 
and  rude  saying,  that  "  marrying  for 
a  home  is  the  hardest  way  of  getting  a 
living,"  and  yet  too  much  of  it  is  done, 
because  a  woman  sees  no  other  way  to 
live.  Some  brave  spirits  who  have 
gone  before  us,  have  taught  us  that 
there  are  other  ways  open  in  life,  and 
better  ways  than  an  untrue  marriage. 
And  thus  it  will  be,  teaching  will  be 
honorable,  and  women  will  be  thor- 
oughly prepared.  Nursing  the  sick 
will  be  honorable,  and  women  will  be 
thoroughly  trained,  educated  for  the 
work,  as  for  any  profession  or  business. 
The  paths  of  literature  are  open,  and 
an  educated  woman  can  write  some- 
thing better  than  love  stories  and  nam- 
by  pamby  novels.  There  have  been 
enough  of  this  class  to  show  what  we 
can  do,  but  in  the  good  time  coming 
they  may  be  the  rule  and  not  the  ex- 
ceptions. I  have  in  mind  a  woman 
who  has  supported  her  family  and  ed- 
ucated her  children  (and  she  is  not  so 
solitary  a  case  as  to  be  marked)  by 
writing  an  unending  series  of  sensation 
novels.    One  almost  questions  whether 
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world  the  infliction  of  this  trash,  which 
has  weakened  and  impoverished  and 
degraded  its  thousands  of  readers, 
even  when  there  was  nothing  which 
we  call  immoral  in  the  books.  In  the 
better  days,  we  trust  both  the  demand 
and  the  supply  will  cease,  and  weak 
minds  will  not  be  further  weakened 
and  diluted. 

There  are  sore  complaints  in  these 
days,  of  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  house- 
keeping. It  is  no  new  thing;  only  the 
past  and  the  future  are  ever  perfect. 
Moreover,  one  poor  woman  said,  ages 
ago :  "  I  am  weary  of  my  life,  because 
of  the  daughters  of  Heth;  if  Jacob 
take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of  the  land 
what  good  will  my  life  do  me  ?"  When 
men  are  distracted  or  troubled,  they 
flee  away  as  Jacob  did,  and  try  to  find 
peace  somewhere  else.  But  women, 
unless  they  have  the  spirit  of  Ida  Pfeif- 
fer  or  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  must 
e'en  stay  at  home.  And  when  they 
are  worn  out  or  intimidated  by  the  tri- 
als they  meet,  they  fly  to  others  that 
they  know  not  of,  and  travel,  or  take 
lodgings,  or  go  to  a  hotel.  "  There  is 
so  much  care,"  they  say;  "servants 
are  not  what  they  were,"  and  they  for- 
get that  mistresses  may  not  be  what 
they  were.  Their  complaint  may  be 
true,  for  ail  the  elements  of  society  are 
changing ;  but  as  the  world  has  always 
been  made  up  in  part  of  those  who 
serve  and  those  who  are  served,  it  will 
probably  so  continue  for  some  time  to 
come.  We  must  make  the  best  of  it. 
And  at  present,  whatever  other  causes 
may  be  at  work,  a  part  of  the  blame 
lies  at  the  door  of  the  served.  When 
a  young  and  ignorant  woman  allows 
herself  to  be  imposed  upon,  gives  un- 
limited license  through  indolence  or 
carelessness,  or  exercises  unequal  res- 
traint, she  does  hann  to  those  whom 
she  employs.  That  wonderful  model 
of  Solomon's  *4  looked  well  to  the  ways 
of  her  household."  We  hear  fascinat- 
ing stories  of  your  trained  servants  in 
England,  of  those  who  are  perfect  in 
their  duties,  and  are  content  with  few 
privileges.     We  might  believe  all  this, 


and  envy  you,  but  that  Mr.  Punch's 
pictures  of  "  servant-gal-ism  "  are  too 
nearly  like  our  own  experience  to  show 
any  very  material  difference  in  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  race  in  the  two  coun- 
tries. However  that  may  be,  some- 
body must  train  them ;  and  I  know  of 
no  institutions  for  that  purpose  but  our 
own  families.  I  regard  it  as  no  small 
part  of  our  work  in  life  to  educate 
them ;  it  is  the  only  way  to  be  sure  of  good 
servants  in  these  days,  and  then  if  they 
turn  out  well  we  have  our  reward.  To 
this  end,  we  must  have  the  needful 
knowledge,  the  education  ourselves; 
we  cannot  well  expect  that,  like  Dog- 
berry's "  Reading  and  writing,  could 
come  by  nature."  To  be  educated  as 
housekeepers  is  the  way  to  avoid  drud- 
gery, and  then  the  task  of  teaching 
will  not  be  so  very  burdensome.  Here 
lies  the  plain  fact  —  we  may  revolt 
against  it  as  we  will ;  it  is  no  small  art 
to  guide  a  household  well  and  smooth- 
ly ;  one  must  be  at  the  head ;  and  after 
all  there  is  philosophy  and  truth  in 
what  you  call  an  Americanism,  our 
name  for  servants,  "  Help." 

So  it  may  be  that  there  will  come  of 
this  increased  attention,  a  better  ap- 
preciation of  woman  as  the  guide  of  the 
house,  and  better  and  surer  work  for 
her. 

The  Chinese  have  a  saying  that  for 
every  man  who  is  idle,  and  for  every 
woman  who  does  not  work,  somebody 
must  suffer  cold  and  hunger.  I  have 
denied  that  we  are  a  nation  of  idle 
women ;  our  tendency  is  rather  to  over- 
work. And  yet  there  is  a  feeling  with 
many,  not  women  alone,  that  idleness 
is  the  highest  good,  work  the  greatest 
evil,  and  always  to  be  avoided,  if  one 
can  possibly  live  without  it.  So  the 
greatest  blessing  of  wealth  is  that  one 
is  not  obliged  to  work.  They  do  not 
know,  they  have  not  learned,  that  the 
surest  road  to  unhappiness  is  idleness. 
And  yet  one  can  't  be  utterly  idle ;  it  is 
inane ;  that  is  the  curse  which  keeps 
down  so  many  women  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries. There  must  be  the  semblance 
of  occupation,  or  the  reality.     So  we 
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often  quote  good  Dr.  Watts :  "  For 
Satan  finds  some  mischief  still,"  etc. 
Wherefore  do  men  smoke  ?  Not  al- 
ways from  the  love  of  it,  until  the 
habit  is  fixed  upon  them,  but  because 
they  must  fancy  they  are  doing  some- 
thing. It  is  one  blessing  that  public 
opinion,  or  our  own  sense  of  right, 
keeps  us  from  the  same.  So,  because 
we  must  be  busy,  we  plead  for  a  great- 
er variety  of  work  for  women  ;  and  that 
is  what  may  come  of  it.  Men  say  "O, 
you  are  going  out  of  your  sphere,"  and 
such  and  such  things  are  not  feminine. 
It  may  be ;  we  are  not  living  in  Arca- 
dia, and  these  hard  tasks  are  forced 
upon  us.  Therefore,  it  is  better  that 
we  be  prepared,  than  that  we  take 
them  up  as  apprentices,  at  a  time  when 
we  are  obliged  to  earn  our  bread. 
There  is  no  more  helpless  being  than  a 
woman  left  to  her  own  exertions,  and 
with  no  special  gift  or  talent  or  educa- 
tion for  any  work. 

There  is  one  feminine  occupation  to 
which  men  think  we  may  always  turn. 
They  little  know.  For  some  curious 
reason,  sewing,  as  a  fine  art,  is  falling 
into  disrepute.  It  is  called  drudgery, 
and  they  say  we  have  machines  —  as  if 
machines  did  not  need  brains  and  in- 
telligence to  guide  them.  These  are 
opinions. 

"  For  a  notable  needlewoman,  des- 
pite her  sage  lore,  was  the  wife  of  the 
king,  as  sorrowful  women  mostly  are." 
And  so  writes  another  :  "  Yes ;  if  it 
was  in  reality  a  descent  from  more  ele- 
vated and  elevating  occupations,  I  still 
must  confess  to  it.  A  woman  after  all, 
is  but  a  woman,  and  there  are  times 
when  the  greatest  book  or  the  grand- 
est imagination  in  the  world,  have  no 
attractions  compared  with  those  of  a 
piece  of  muslin,  a  needle,  and  a 
thread." 

Where  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  we  can  only  say  we  are  sorry  for 
them.  If  we  arc  sorrowful,  there  is 
occupation,  so  that  thought  and  feeling 
are  not  such  a  weariness ;  if  the  mind 
is  occupied,  the  fingers  may  be  busy 
while  we  think ;  if  we  are  impatient  or 


waiting,  we  can  work  off  our  impa- 
tience at  the  point  of  the  needle.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  electricity 
or  magnetism  may  have  something  to 
do  with  it,  and  a  current  be  carried  off 
at  the  point  through  the  fingers. 

If  you  want  to  think  or  meditate,  to 
write  a  book,  or  search  your  spirit,  I 
know  no  better  help  than  busy  fingers. 
Did  you  ever  think  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
with  all  his  talent  and  learning,  work- 
ing for  bread,  not  by  writing  for  the 
papers,  but  by  "  tent  -  making  "  ? 
Whether  it  was  sewing  or  weaving,  it 
was  the  work  of  his  hands,  and  a  sort 
of  rest  to  his  soul.  Then  he  could 
think  out  his  sermons,  his  schemes  of 
doctrine,  could  calm  and  subdue  his 
spirit,  and  silently  grow  in  wisdom. 
Those  months  were  not  lost  any  more 
than  his  years  in  Arabia.  And  I  have 
seen  nervous,  weary  men  of  his  pro- 
fession, who  I  think  would  be  much 
benefitted  by  the  relief  of  a  few  months 
at  tent  -  making. 

But  to  return  to  women  and  work. 
They  are  just  now  beginning  to  dis- 
cover that  we  are  in  danger  of  over  - 
educating  our  children,  girls  especially, 
in  the  public  schools.  From  five  to  six 
hours  of  study  and  recitation,  under 
the  pressure  of  competition,  together 
with  extra  hours  o(  study  at  home,  are 
too  much  for  young  brains.  After  you 
have  weakened  one  or  two  generations 
and  killed  off  one  also,  we  may  begin 
to  learn  wisdom,  and  work  the  brain 
less  and  the  body  more.  We  shall  see 
that  our  grandmothers  were  not  so  far 
astray  when  they  learned  needlework 
in  school  as  well  as  book  learning. 
WThat  they  will  do  with  the  boys  I  do 
not  know  ;  but  when  we  learn  wisdom 
we  shall  have  sewing  lessons  for  girls, 
in  the  schools,  and  teach  them  an  art 
which  they  would  learn  in  no  other 
way,  since  their  mothers  before  them 
have  been  neglected,  and  are  ignorant 
of  this  fine  art.  We  may  scoff,  and 
say  that  sewing  comes  by  nature.  We 
know  better,  and  that  no  knowledge 
comes  without  care  and  pains.  And 
one  feature  of  the  good  time  coining 
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will  be,  that  women  will  have  a  share 
in  the  work  of  deciding  matters  educa- 
tional. In  one  of  our  States  a  woman 
has  been  appointed  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  and  having  time  and 
tact,  she  will  doubtless  do  well.  It  is 
conceded  that  we  do  better  than  men 
in  many  matters  of  detail,  and  so, 
gradually,  we  shall  find  other  fields 
graciously  relinquished  to  us,  in  which 
we  can  really  work  better. 

It  is  all  a  question  of  time,  and  a  few 
women  like  Florence  Nightingale  will 
help  us.  She  compels  respect.  And 
yet  she  fought  a  hard  battle,  for  was 
she  not  going  out  of  the  beaten  track  ? 
Men  have  not  yet  done  saying,  The 
true  place  for  a  woman  is  as  a  wife  and 
mother,  at  the  head  of  her  household. 
"  True,  O  King."  If  she  could  find 
her  place.  Do  you  remember  the  "  In- 
dian Philosopher  "  ? 

41  But  cruel  chance  and  cruel  fates, 
Our  Eastern  souls  have  left  their  mates 
On  Europe's  barbarous  shore." 


Let  any  woman  who  finds  such  vo- 
cation, take  it.  Yet  through  wars  and 
emigration  and  vice  and  bachelorhood 
a  very  large  proportion  are  left  unmat- 
ed,  and  multitudes  of  them,  with  wid- 
ows and  orphans  also,  must  earn  their 
bread.  We  must  have  some  prepara- 
tion. They  say,  when  a  woman  is 
educated  for  some  work  or  profession, 
and  then  marries,  "What  a  waste." 
By  no  means.  All  the  knowledge  she 
has  will  be  so  much  gain  to  her,  and 
will  make  her  so  much  the  more  useful 
and  fitted  for  her  position. 

Meantime  we  will  all  marry,  if  we 
can.  And  if  not,  we  will  not  be  help- 
less ;  but  we  will  do  more  and  talk  less, 
and  then  "may  come  of  it  "permis- 
sion to  be  trained  for  something  beside 
dependence ;  and  since  so  many  of  us 
must  work,  a  cultivation  of  our  power 
to  work. 

Let  us  have  peace  —  for,  oh,  we  are 
tired  of  this  strife. 

Hope  Evers. 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  YOUNG  LOVER. 


"TI  7HY,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  en- 

VV     quired   Mary  Allen,  as  her 

friend  Flora  Stanton  entered  the  room, 

with   a  look    of   extreme    annoyance 

upon  her  handsome  face.     "  What  is 

Ahe  matter?" 

"  Oh,  this  letter  from  Uncle  David. 
He  wants  me  to  marry  him,  —  and 
Aunt  Mary  only  two  months  in  her 
grave  !  You  cannot  imagine  how  badly 
it  makes  me  feel.  I  always  thought 
more  of  him  than  of  all  my  own  uncles 
put  together ;  and  I  would  not  have 
believed  he  could  have  been  so  unfeel- 
ing." 

"  How  old  is  he,  Flora  ? " 

"  Sixty-five,  that  is  all.     Is  n't  it  ab- 


she  is  antiquated  enough  to  marry 
Methusaleh  himself!  Do  I  look  so 
very  passe,  Mary?" 

"  Well,  no,"  was  the  laughing  reply  ; 
"  with  your  fresh  complexion  and  deli- 
cate features,  you  might  pass  anywhere 
for  twenty-one  or  two.  May  I  read  the 
letter?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Flora,  handing 
it  to  her.  "  I  would  like  to  hear  your 
opinion  of  it." 

And  this  is  what  it  contained : 

"Dear  Little  Flo.:  You  may,  per- 
haps, be  a  little  surprised  when  you 
read  these  lines ;  and  yet,  you  ought 
not  to  feel  so,  after  all,  knowing  as  you 
do  how  much  I  have  always  thought 
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ready  to  seize  the  treasure,  before  cus- 
tom and  etiquette  would  make  it 
admissible  for  me  to  put  in  my  claim. 
Well,  Flora,  to  reach  the  point  at 
once,  I  want  you  to  be  my  wife  —  not 
now,  of  course,  but  at  the  end  of  a 
year.  No  one  need  know  anything 
about  our  engagement.  You  may  ob- 
ject to  my  age ;  but,  Flora,  you  are  no 
longer  young  yourself.  A  woman  of 
twenty -seven  is  no  infant.  I  have 
always  loved  you,  and  always  shall  do 
so ;  and  my  only  thought  would  be  to 
make  you  happy.  I  have  money,  and 
can  give  you  everything  you  desire. 
Think  well  of  my  offer,  Flo.  Do  not 
throw  my  letter  in  the  fire,  with  one  of 
your  bewitching  shrugs,  but  try  and 
realize  what  it  is  to  be  the  idol  of  a 
man  still  young  enough  to  fully  realize 
and  appreciate  beauty,  wit,  and  intelli- 
gence like  yours. 

"  Under  all  circumstances,  your 
friend,  „  David  Wilson  » 

Mary  Allen  read  the  letter'  all 
through,  and  then,  throwing  back  her 
head,  indulged  in  a  hearty  laugh. 

11  The  old  goose ! "  she  exclaimed  at 
last.  " I  never  read  anything  quite 
equal  to  that,  in  the  shape  of  a  love- 
letter." 

"  Do  n't,  Mary  ! "  pleaded  Flora.  "  I 
cannot  bear  to  have  you  laugh  at  him. 
He  has  always  been  such  a  kind,  good 
friend  to  me." 

"  A  very  disinterested  one,  it  seems. 
I  think  it  is  shameful  for  a  man  of  his 
age  to  try  and  induce  a  young  girl  like 
you  to  be  his  wife." 

"  But  he  does  not  consider  me  a 
young  girl,  Mary." 

"Oh,  no;  of  course  not,  just  now. 
The  sly  old  fox  !  After  he  married  you, 
he  would  boast  of  having  won  so  young 
a  wife.     Is  he  Fred's  father  ? " 

"  Yes :  that  is  the  worst  of  it." 

"  Does  n't  he  know  that  you  love 
his  son?" 

"No:  Aunt  Mary  died  just  after  I 
became  engaged  to  Fred  ;  and  so  he 
waited,  before  telling  his  father  any- 
thing about  it." 


"  Rather  an  awkward  state  of  affairs, 
is  it  not?" 

"  Yes :  I  must  answer  the  letter,  and 
I  cannot  bear  to  do  it.  What  shall  I 
write  ? " 

"Tell  him,  frankly,  that  you  love 
his  son.  I  do  not  see  what  else  you 
can  do." 

"  Oh,  dear ! "  exclaimed  Flora,  with 
a  sigh.  "  I  wish  men  would  n't  be  so 
silly ! "  And  she  went  off  to  perform 
what  she  considered  a  very  disagreea- 
ble duty. 

A  fine,  stalwart  looking  man,  of 
sixty  years  or  more,  was  seated  one 
morning  in  the  breakfast-room  of  a 
large  handsome  house  in  Cincinnati, 
reading  the  daily  paper,  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  another 
gentleman,  young  and  very  prepossess- 
ing in  appearance. 

"  Good  morning,  father  !  "  he  said. 
"  I  have  something  to  communicate 
that  affects  me  very  closely." 

"Well,  my  son,"  replied  the  old 
gentleman,  blandly,  as  he  laid  aside 
his  paper.  "  I  am  ready  to  hear  any- 
thing that  you  may  have  to  tell  me. 
Nothing  unpleasant,  I  hope,  howev- 
er." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  youth,  color- 
ing and  smiling.  "  I  should  have 
told  you  some  time  ago,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  poor  mother's  death."  And 
the  tears  gathered  slowly  in  his  eyes. 

"Well,  Fred,  what  is  it?"  enquired 
his  father,  somewhat  impatiently. 

"  I  do  not  think  you  will  be  at  all 
surprised,  sir.  That  is,  I  think  you 
must  have  noticed  —  you  must  have 
been  aware  of " 

"Well,  well !    what  is  it  I  must  have- 
noticed  and  been  aware  of  ?  " 

"Why,  you  see,  father,  I  have  al- 
ways felt  —  I  have  always  prefer- 
red  " 

"Toasted  cheese?  I  have  always 
noticed  —  have  always '  been  aware  — 
that  you  had  a  decided  preference  for 
that  most  indigestible  culinary  prepa- 
ration." 

"  Please  do  n't  laugh  at  me,  father  ; 
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but  what  I  want  to  ask  is  your  consent 
—  that  is,  your  approval " 

"  Frederick  Wilson,  will  you  tell  me 
what  you  are  driving  at  ?  " 

"  Well,  father,  I  am  engaged  to  my 
cousin  Flora." 

"  The  deuce  you  are  !  "  exclaimed 
the  old  man,  springing  to  his  feet  like 
a  boy  of  sixteen.  "  Then  you  need 
not  expect  to  obtain  my  consent,  for 
you  never  will  have  it — never ! " 

"  Why,  father,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 
asked  his  son,  staring  at  the  excited 
old  gentleman  in  utter  amazement. 
"  What  objection  can  you  have  to 
Flora  ?  I  always  supposed  you  were 
very  fond  of  her." 

44  Objection  !  Well,  in  the  first  place, 
she  is  a  year  older  than  you  are." 

"  But  what  great  difference  can  that 
make  ?    Only  one  year." 

"It  makes  a  very  great  difference,  I 
can  tell  you.  A  woman  of  twenty- 
seven  is  ten  years  older  than  a  man  of 
that  age.  You  are  a  mere  boy,  in 
comparison." 

"  Why,  father,  how  strangely  you  do 
talk  !  But  Flora  loves  me  as  truly  as  I 
do  her." 

"  She  does,  does  she  ?  Perhaps 
when  she  knows  that  you  have  not 
one  single  cent,  her  love  will  not  stand 
the  test.  Splendid  wife  she  would  be 
for  a  poor  man  !  Extravagant  little 
puss! " 

"  She  knows  that  I  receive  a  good 
salary,  thanks  to  your  kindness." 

44  Yes :  but  if  you  persist  in  marrying 
her,  your  4  good  salary '  will  not  be 
forthcoming.  You  may  have  to  make 
a  living  somewhere  else,  my  fine  fel- 
low. Flo.  is  a  good  girl;  but  she 
loves  money  and  what  money  brings, 
about  as  well  as  any  woman  I  ever 
knew." 

"I  am  not  afraid  to  test  her  con- 
stancy. She  will  be  willing  to  wait 
until  I  can  make  a  home  for  her.     But 


young  man  that  sprang  in  utter  amaze- 
ment from  his  chair. 

"  Well,  you  need  not  stare  at  me  as 
if  I  were  a  petrified  gorilla  !  -  I  intend 
to  marry  Flora  Stanton  myself." 

44  And  mother  only  dead  two 
months!  " 

"  You  need  not  take  the  trouble  to 
remind  me  of  that.  Did  n't  I  make 
your  mother  a  good  husband  ? " 

44  Certainly,  you  did." 

44  Did  I  not  make  your  mother  hap- 
py ? " 

"  Yes,  father." 

44  Then  the  sooner  I  marry  again, 
the  sooner  another  woman  can  be 
made  happy." 

44  But  she  loves  me." 

"Well,  I  shall  not  live,  probably, 
more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  years  lon- 
ger. At  that  time,  you  will  still  be  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  can  marry  her, 
if  you  wish  it." 

"  Wait  fifteen  years — for  your  death  ! 
What  a  strange  proposal." 

44  I  do  not  see  anything  so  very 
strange  about  it." 

"But  Flo.  never  will  agree  to  marry 
you,  father."  * 

44  Well,  we  will  see  about  that.  She 
has  more  sense  than  you  give  her 
credit  for ;  "  and  taking  up  the  paper, 
he  was  soon  engrossed,  apparently,  in 
its  contents. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Flora,  with 
flushed  cheeks  and  tearful  eyes,  ap- 
peared again  in  her  friend's  room. 

44 1  have  just  received  a  letter  from 
Fred,"  she  said  ;  "  and  he  is  so  annoy- 
ed by,  and  ashamed  of,  his  father." 

44  Has  he  told  him  of  his  engage- 
ment ?" 

44  Yes ;  and  Uncle  has  refused  very 
decidedly  to  give  his  consent." 

44  4  Under  all  circumstances,  your 
friend  ' !  —  eh,  Flora  ?  " 

44  Mary,  you  must  not  expect  men  to 
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know,  to  be  his  wife  ;  and  she  is  still 
pretty  and  attractive.  I  advised  him 
to  ask//^r." 

44  Oh,  Flo.,  what  did  you  do  that  for  ? 
I  am  sure  it  must  be  dreadfully  aggra- 
vating to  a  man  in  love,  to  have  the 
woman  he  wishes  to  marry  recommend 
some  one  else." 

44  He  ought  to  have  known  better 
than  to  ask  me  to  marry  him.  It  is 
very  strange  that  he  never  noticed 
Fred's  preference  for  me.  We  have 
loved  each  other  for  several  years." 

"  And  have  only  been  engaged  two 
months  ? " 

"  Fred  thought  that  I  preferred  an- 
other man.  His  father  refuses  his 
consent  to  our  marriage ;  and  so  poor 
Kred  intends  to  leave  Cincinnati,  and 
try  his  fortunes  somewhere  else.  He 
asks  if  I  will  agree  to  wait  for  him  a 
few  years." 

44  And  what  shall  you  tell  him  ?  " 

"  Why,  Mary,  I  love  him,  and  will 
wait  until  he  is  forty  years  old,  if  it  is 
necessary ;  but  I  am  sure  that  Uncle 
will  relent,  when  he  finds  that  we  are 
really  in  earnest." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  ring  at 
the  bell ;  and  a  servant  appeared,  say- 
ing : 

"  A  gentleman  in  the  parlor  wishes 
to  sec  you,  Miss  Flora." 

"  Very  well;  I  will  be  there  in  a 
moment.  Did  he  not  send  up  his 
card  ? " 

44  No,  Miss." 

Flora  descended  to  the  parlor,  and 
upon  opening  the  door<  started  back ' 
with  an  exclamation  of  dismay. 

"  Uncle  David !  "  she  said,  slowly. 

44  Yes,  dear ;  Uncle  David  himself. 
Are  you  not  glad  to  see  me  ? " 

'*  Yes :  but " 

"  But  what  ?  "  he  asked,  drawing  her 
towards  him. 

"  Do  n't ! "  she  said,  shrinking  away 
for  the  first  time  from  his  proffered  kiss. 


44  Yes :  you  and  Fred  are  both  deter- 
mined-to  keep  me  in  mind  of  that  cir- 
cumstance ;  but,  Flo.,  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  marry  me  now.  I  am  willing 
to  wait  the  proper  time,  so  that  we 
need  not  shock  the  delicacy  of  anyone." 

44  But  I  love  Fred." 

44  Pshaw,  Flo.!  that  boy  !  He  does 
not  know  his  own  mind  yet.  Why,  he 
will  have  twenty  loves  before  he  settles 
down  and  gets  married.  You  should 
marry  a  man  a  good  deal  older  than 
yourself." 

44  Thirty-eight  years,  I  suppose,"  re- 
plied the  girl,  dryly. 

"  Do  n't  be  sarcastic,  Flo.  Women 
should  never  assume  that  tone :  it  does 
not  add  to  their  attractions.  Now,  my 
dear,  I  want  you  to  act  like  the  sensi- 
ble woman  I  have  always  considered 
you.  You  never  were  intended  to  be 
a  poor  man's  wife,  to  stitch  and  scrub 
and  wash  dishes.  Your  hands  are  too 
white  —  your  tastes  too  refined  and 
elevated.  You  would  be  perfectly  mis- 
erable. I  can  gratify  your  every  wish 
—  take  you  to  Europe,  if  you  say  so, 
give  you  all  the  books,  pictures,  hand- 
some dresses,  you  long  for  and  desire. 
Now,  Fred  can  give  you  nothing  of  the 
kind." 

44 1  shall  marry  him,  Uncle  David,  if 
he  has  not  one  single  cent." 

44  Is  that  your  final  determination  ? " 

44  It  is,"  she  replied,  firmly. 

44  Very  well ;  you  marry  entirely 
against  my  wishes  and  consent." 

44 1  am  very  sorry  to  displease  so 
kind  a  friend  as  you  have  always  been 
to  me ";  but  I  am  sure  that  you  will  for- 
give me,  sometime." 

44  Forgive  you  ?  Certainly ;  I  forgive 
you  now.  But  I  am  disappointed.  I 
always  considered  you  a  woman  of 
good  sound  common  sense.  Good  - 
bye." 

44  Why,  you  are  not  going  away  ? " 

14  That  is  my  intention." 
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"Oh,  Uncle,  how  unkind  you  are  ! 
Will  you  not  stay  a  little  longer  ? " 

"  No :  I  told  you  that  I  came  to  see 
my  intended  wife.  Not  finding  her,  I 
shall  go  home." 

11  Do  n't  be  offended  at  what  I  am 
going  to  say  ;  but  there  is  a  lady  who 
would  make  you  much  happier  than  I 
ever  could  —  after  a  reasonable  time." 

"You  might  have  spared  me  that 
hit,  Flo.  By  the  lady,  I  suppose  you 
mean  Miss  McKinney ;  but  I  have  no 
affinity  for  old  maids  ;  and  then,  when 
I  marry,  I  prefer  to  make  my  own 
selection.  I  may  not  always  be  so 
unfortunate.    Good-bye." 

Flora's  parents  expressed  so  much 
surprise,  when  they  learned  that  Mr. 
Wilson  had  come  and  gone  without 
seeing  them,  that  she,  with  much  blush- 
ing and  hesitation,  was  obliged  to  tell 
them  the  motive  of  his  visit ;  which 
announcement  was  received,  at  first 
with  incredulous  surprise,  and  then 
with  shouts  of  laughter. 
-  "  The  old  goose !  "  Mr.  Stanton  ex- 
claimed, as  Mary  had  done  before 
him.  But  Flora,  annoyed  and  asham- 
ed as  she  was  of  her  uncle's  folly,  still 
could  not  bear  to  hear  him  ridiculed. 

"  Do  n't  laugh  at  him,  father,"  she 
said.  "  He  has  always  been  so  fond 
of  me." 

"Yes,  so  it  seems,  my  dear;  very 
fond  indeed,  I  always  thought  David 
a  very  queer  fellow ;  but  I  did  not  sup- 
pose that  he  would  ever  try  to  steal  his 
son's  promised  wife !  What  will  Fred 
do  now  ?  His  father  never  will  con- 
sent to  his  marriage  with  you." 

"  No :  poor  Fred  is  going  to  leave 
Cincinnati,  and  go  into  business  some- 
where else." 

"  Tell  him  to  come  here,  and  I  will 
take  him  into  partnership  with  me  ; 


After  leaving  Flora,  Mr. Wilson  went 
immediately  to  New  York,  remained 
there  a  few  days,  and  then  returned  to- 
his  home. 

"  Well,  Fred,"  he  said,  when  he  first 
met  his  son,  "  do  you  know  where  I 
have  been  ? " 

"  To  see  Flora,  I  suppose." 

"  O,  she  has  written  all  about  my 
visit,  then  ? " 

"  I  have  had  a  letter  frdm  her,  and 
from  her  father." 

11  From  Mr.  Stanton  ?  What  does, 
he  say?" 

"  He  offers  to  take  me  into  partner- 
ship with  him." 

"  Very  kind  indeed,  in  him.  You 
have  accepted,  of  course  ?  " 

"  I  intend  to  do  so." 

14  O,  yes,  I  knew  it.  That  is  all  the 
thanks  we  poor  old  fathers  get,  after 
doing  all  we  can  for  our  sons ;  they  go 
off  and  leave  us,  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing." 

"  I  certainly  had  no  desire  to  leave 
you  ;  I  should  much  prefer  to  remain 
here,  but  I  cannot  abandon  the  woman 
that  loves  me,  and  has  promised  to  be 
my  wife." 

"  O,  yes,  you  will  agree  to  remain 
here,  provided  that  you  can  have  it  all 
your  own  way.  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
marry." 

"  Then,  father,  I  shall  write  and  ac- 
cept Mr.  Stanton's  offer." 

But  there  was  one  good  friend  who 
was  determined,  if  possible,  to  make 
all  things  smooth  between  father  and 
son.  This  was  Miss  McKinney,  the 
lady  that  Flora  imagined  would  glad- 
ly become  the  wife  of  her  Uncle  David. 
She  was  a  cousin  of  his  deceased  wife, 
and  of  Flora's  stepmother ;  a  fine  look- 
ing woman  of  forty-two  or  three,  who 
had  had  the  extraordinary  courage  to 
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there  was  no  bronzed  man  in  Calcutta, 
waiting  for  just  the  right  moment  to 
appear  upon  the  scene.  Miss  McKin- 
ney  lived  a  happy  contented  life,  doing 
good  whenever  she  had  an  opportuni- 
ty ;  minding  her  own  affairs,  excepting 
when  interference  with  other  people's 
♦  seemed  likely  to  be  advantageous  to 
those  concerned.  Fred  Wilson  was 
her  especial  favorite,  and  to  her  he 
confided  all  his  troubles,  sure  of  a 
sympathetic  and  judicious  listener. 
She  knew  of  his  love  for  Flora,  and  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  opposition,  although  the 
cause  of  that  opposition  Fred  natur- 
ally kept  to  himself,  not  willing  to  ex- 
pose his  father's  folly.  And  Miss  Mc- 
Kinney  determined  to  make  an  effort, 
at  least,  towards  the  happiness  of  the 
young  couple.  So,  dressed  in  flowing 
robes  of  silk  and  velvet,  which  she  well 
knew  would  have  their  effect  upon  the 
fastidious  old  gentleman,  she  went  to 
brave  the  lion  in  his  den. 

"  Ah !  Miss  McKinney,"  he  exclaim- 
ed, "  this  is  an  unexpected  pleasure. 
It  is  not  often  that  you  favor  us." 

"  No,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  I  have  not 
come  without  a  purpose,  this  time.  It 
is  not  my  custom,  usually,  to  meddle 
with  the  affairs  of  my  neighbors,  but 
that  is  just  what  I  intend  to  do  now." 

"  You  frighten  me,  madam." 

"  I  did  not  suppose  such  a  thing  pos- 
sible." 

"  Thank  you  for  the  compliment," 
he  replied,  with  a  courtly  bow ;  "  but 
do  n't  you  know  that  you  have  aroused 
my  curiosity  sadly?  Please  tell  me 
what  it  is  that  you  are  about  to  do." 

"  Plead  for  the  happiness  of  your 
son,  Mr.  Wilson." 

"  Did  he  ask  you  to  intercede  for 
him  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  doing  it  entirely  of  my 
own  accord.  I  cannot  understand  why 
you  should  object  to  his  marriage  with 
Flora  Stanton.  You  have  always 
spoken  of  her  in  the  highest  terms." 

"  Did  he  not  tell  you  my  reasons  for 
opposing  his  wishes  in  this  affair  ? " 

"  No,  sir." 

"Shall  /tell  you?" 


"  If  you  please." 

"  Then  it  is  because  I  wish  to  marry 
her  myself." 

"  What !  "  she  exclaimed,  holding 
up  both  delicately -gloved  hands,  and 
presenting  the  very  picture  of  horri- 
fied astonishment ;  4<  and  cousin  Mary 
only  —  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  that." 

"  Well,  David  Wilson,  I  had  no  idea 
that  you  could  be  such  —  " 

"An  old  fool  —  you  mean  proba- 
bly." 

"  Politeness  prevents  me  from  ex- 
pressing just  my  idea  upon  the  sub- 
ject." 

"  Miss  McKinney,  would  you  have 
thought  me  so  very  foolish  if  I  had 
asked  you  instead  of  Flora  ?  " 

11 1  should  have  thought  that,  for  de- 
cency's sake  at  least,  you  might  have 
waited  a  year,  before  offering  such  a 
very  dubious  compliment  to  any  lady, 
Gord  morning,  Mr.  Wilson."  And 
drawing  her  elegant  robes  about  her, 
she  swept  disdainfully  past  him  and 
out  of  the  room. 

"  Well,"  he  exclaimed,  after  a  few 
moments'  reflection,  "  I  suppose  I  must 
be  an  old  fool,  as  they  all  seem  to  be 
of  the  same  opinion.  Here,  Fred ! 
Fred ! !  "  he  shouted ;  and  the  sten- 
torian tones  proved  that  his  lungs  had 
not  lost  their  vigor,  if  he  was  sixty- 
five. 

The  young  man  entered  the  room  at 
a  single  bound. 

"  You  may  write  to  Flo.  that  if  she 
is  determined  not  to  come  here  as  my 
wife,  she  may  come  as  my  daughter. 
But  if  I  had  only  been  twenty  years 
younger,  you  would  n't  have  cut  me 
out  in  this  way,  you  handsome  dog, 
you."  Fred  seized  his  father's  hand 
impetuously.  "  There,  there,  you  need 
n't  pull  my  arm  off;  go  and  write  your 
letter." 

And  after  the  happy  couple  had 
been  several  months  married,  Mr.  Wil- 
son called  the  young  wife  aside,  one 
day,  with  the  question :  "  Now  Flo., 
are  you  any  better  contented  than  you 
would  have  been  as  my  wife  ? " 
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"  O,  Uncle,  Fred  is  just  the  dearest  He  never  married  again,  but  indulg- 

fellow  in  the  world."  ed  in  fatherly  flirtations  with  all  the 

"  Well,  well,  thirty -eight  years  do  pretty  girls,  who  united  in  thinking  him 
make  a  good  deal  of  difference."  "  such  a  nice,  funny  old  gentleman  !  " 

Lettice  Thorpe. 


UNANSWERED    LETTERS. 

AS  he  that  looks  with  longing  eye 
Across  the  blue  seas,  tempest  -  tossed, 
Lone  shipwrecked  on  a  barren  coast, 
To  see  some  hope  •  winged  bark  go  by, 
Or  he  that  roams  by  Stygian  sty  — 

A  wandering  ghost, 
May  feel  how  waiting  hearts  do  tire, 
So  do  we  watch,  in  vain  desire, 
Day  after  day  an  empty  Post. 

And  sorely  vexed  with  jealousy, 

We  feed  the  vagrant  thoughts  that  bring 
Love's  unrequited  smart  and  sting  : 

•  My  friend  no  longer  cares  for  me  ; 
An  idle  dream  that  we  might  see 

In  anything 
The  self-  same  beauty —  cease  to  mourn 
A  feeble  fnendship,  overworn, 

Nor  nurse  the  faded  flowers  of  spring." 

Or  marvel  if  our  last,  missent, 

Still  keeps  its  ardent  message  sealed ; 
Or  feeling's  fervid  page  revealed 

Some  folly  —  though  for  wisdom  meant ; 

Or  sigh,  "  Alas  !  if  love  be  spent, 
Or  hearts  congealed !  " 

Howbeit,  only  this  is  known  : 

Our  friendship's  fairy  garden  grown, 
So  all  too  soon,  a  barren  field. 

The  while,  perchance,  our  waiting  friend, 
Grown  sick  with  joy  delayed,  nor  gets 
The  long  -  expected  missive,  frets  : 

*  O  love  —  our  being's  sum  and  end  ! 
Why  still  these  precious  moments  lend 
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*  ( )  doubt  —  that  deepens  more  my  woe ! 
Had  I  the  trust,  undimmed  of  fears, 
That  his  the  love  but  time  endears  — 
That  burns  with  an  unfailing  glow, 
I  low  would  I  all  this  care  forego  — 

These  griefs  and  tears  ! 
To  know  his  heart  still  all  mine  own, 
1  in  this  darkened  world  alone 

Would  wait  content  a  thousand  years." 

So  longing  on  we  faint  and  tire  : 

And  is  this  priceless  good  we  wait  — 

Some  friend  with  every  mood  to  mate, 
But  offspring  of  a  base  desire  ? 
Or  love  to  which  our  souls  aspire, 

( )r  soon  or  late 
May  yet  our  famished  bosoms  know  ? 
Aye !  nevermore  to  miss  thee  so  — 

Companion  of  the  heavenly  state  ! 

The  gem  the  briny  ocean  urns, 

Still  bears,  though  hid,  its  ruby  ray ; 

Though  storms  enshroud  the  orb  of  day, 
Behind  the  cloud  the  sunlight  burns  ; 
Our  friend,  if  tme,  still  loves  and  yearns, 

Though  far  away ; 
And  if  our  waiting  hearts  but  keep 
Their  faith,  a  fuller  joy  shall  heap 

The  measure  of  love's  long  delay. 

B.    I  lot  Juno  ay. 


PEACOCK'S    PLUMES. 

WHAT  business  I  ever  had  in  don  upon  the  luxurious  couch  of  their 

our  family,  is  a  matter  I  could  position  in  society.     Undeniably  beau- 

never  rightly   determine.      I    seemed  tiful  in  face  and  form,  gifted  with  all 

to  have  as  much  fitness  for  the  position  social  grace,  and  furnished  by  our  self- 

to  which  it  pleased  God  to  appoint  me,  exiled  father  with  large  worldly  fortune, 

as  would  have  had  a  paroquet  for  a  these  lovely  females  flourished,  like  the 

nest  of  humming-birds.     Indeed,  less  :  lilies  of  the  field,  neither  toiling  nor 

for   the   paroquet   and  the  humming-  spinning,  neither  in  any  manner  ruf- 

birds  would  have  at  least  t  the  resem-  fling   the   complacent    current   of  the 

blance  of  color  and  swift  motion,  while  smoothly-gliding  stream  of  their  lives. 

I  and  my  family  were  as  unlike  in  all  No  ripple  of  the  world's  unrest  entered 

regards  as  are  Basques  arid  Norlanders  the   serene  harbor  where  their  barks 
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central  pavilion,  silken  curtained,  gold 
and  gem  broidered,  enclosed  them 
with  its  dainty  and  delicate  draper)', 
preventing  them  alike  from  viewing 
and  being  viewed  by  the  great  outly- 
ing world. 

Parting  the  perfumed  hangings  of 
this  luxurious  abode,  and  peering  with 
wistful  eyes  out  into  the  mysterious 
world  of  life  and  labor,  I,  a  Zincali 
among  Angles,  leaned  ever  far  out  at 
the  rift,  and  restlessly  longed  to  sever 
the  silken  cords  that  held  the  drapery, 
and  to  step  forth,  free-footed,  to  ex- 
plore and  to  experience. 

Books  and  teachers  found  in  me  an 
apt  and  eager  scholar.  Hungering 
and  thirsting  for  knowledge,  even 
knowledge  failed  to  satisfy.  An  innate 
conviction  that  somewhere  in  the  great 
world  of  wants  and  needs  around  and 
beyond  me,  there  was  some  place  and 
work  awaiting  me,  compelled  me  to 
seek,  from  any  quarter,  all  necessary 
aid  to  fit  me  for  filling  becomingly  that 
position  in  life  worthy  of  my  father's 
child. 

My  ideal  father !  How  my  heart  and 
imagination  went  out  to  him !  All  that 
was  brave  and  noble  and  self-forgetful 
and  self-abnegating  in  man,  went  to 
form  the  mental  portrait  of  the  father  I 
had  never  seen,  but  whom  I  worship- 
ped with  all  the  absorbing  idolatry  of 
a  lonely,  unappreciated,  intense  girl 
nature. 

Between  my  mother  and  sisters  and 
myself,  there  was,  and  had  ever  been, 
nothing  in  common.  No  thought  of 
men  who  work  or  women  who  weep, 
ever  disturbed  their  placid  contempla- 
tions; and  if  I,  in  my  eagerness  to 
fathom  great  mysteries  of  human  life, 
made  question  to  either  of  them,  I  re- 
ceived for  my  reward  a  look  of  mild 
surprise,  or  a  commiserating  word  of 
wonder.  I  think  they  all  liked  the 
canaries  and  the  parrots  and  the 
poodles  far  better  than  me.  I  know 
they  considered  them  much  less  a 
nuisance  to  have  around. 

"  Her  father's  own  child  ! "  mamma 
would   say,   looking  askance  at  me. 


"  His  restless,  uneasy,  inquisitive  ways  r 
never  satisfied  with  seeing  or  hearing. 
Really,  if  he  will  live  off  in  Farther 
India  all  his  days,  he  ought  to  have 
Zoe  to  keep  him  company.  They  'd' 
be  a  capital  match." 

How,  as  I  heard  their  words,  I  long- 
ed and  hoped  that  this  far  off  father^ 
an  alien  from  his  own  house  since  my 
earliest  infancy,  would  send  for  "  his 
own  child  ";  but  alas,  he  never  did. 

In  my  twentieth  year,  h^e  died,  on 
his  homeward  passage  ;  and  I,  who 
•had  never  seen  him,  never  even  cor- 
responded with  him,  but  who  yet 
adored  him,  reserved  within  my  heart 
one  secret  chamber  sacred  to  his 
memory.  Green  tendrils  of  fresher 
loves  have  crept  and  twined  around 
the  doorway,  and  fair  blossoms  of 
pleasant  plants  have  bloomed  about 
its  sealed  entrance ;  yet  sometimes,  in 
the  solemn  night,  I  put  aside  the 
clinging  vines  and  tender  buds,  wet 
with  the  dews  of  life,  and  turn  the  key 
that  opens  into  the  silent  chamber,  and 
go  in  alone,  to  watch  and  weep  beside 
my  precious  dead. 

Beside  the  worship  of  this  unseen, 
unknown,  ideal  father,  my  life  held 
just  one  other  passion.  Our  family 
was  an  old  and  a  wealthy  and  a  trav- 
elled one.  Their  feet  had  wandered 
in  all  lands,  and  their  acquaintances 
were  in  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Mer- 
chandise and  jewels  and  ships  and 
slaves  and  souls  of  men,  were  in  one 
generation  or  another  found  in  their 
possession  ;  and  their  wealth  of  stores 
acquired,  handed  down  from  father  to 
son,  seemed  to  increase  by  every 
handling.  My  home  was  one  of  lux- 
ury ;  yet  within  it  my  greatest  treasure 
was  the  steadfast  affection  of  a  single 
slave. 

In  my  babyhood,  an  uncle  in  Puerto 
Rique  had  sent  to  me,  as  a  gift,  a 
young  Creole  woman,  who  became  at 
once  my  nurse.  She  took  me  to  her 
bosom;  and  she  alone,  of  all  the 
world,  loved  me.  I  grew  to  love  her 
tawny  face  and  clear  crisp  voice,  far 
better  than  those  of  any  earthly  being. 
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When  she  first  came  from  the  islands, 
■she  spoke  only  Spanish  ;  and  from  her 
lips  I  caught  my  earliest  accents  — 
those  soft  sweet  tones,  more  musical  to 
me  even  now  than  the  language  of  my 
native  land.  I  love,  to  this  day,  to 
forget  sometimes  the  plain,  practical 
Saxon  tongue,  and  lisp  with  dear  old 
Nita  in  Spanish  speech  ;  for  Nita  had 
been  well  bred,  and  travelled,  and 
used  the  pure  Castilian  of  the  blue- 
blooded  Dons  of  the  ancient  Spanish 
family  to  whose  island  estates  she  be- 
longed. 

In  a  household  of  such  wealth  as 
was  ours,  there  was  no  reason  why 
Nita  should  not  indulge  her  taste  in 
the  matter  of  her  attire.  Unique  and 
striking  indeed  were  my  lear  nurse's 
varied  costumes.  In  her  early  prime, 
her  long  silken  hair  was  often  inter- 
woven with  strange,  rare  coins,  and 
wound  in  a  plaited  crown  above  her 
well-shaped  brow.  Sometimes  a  gay 
turban  of  yellow  or  scarlet  silk,  inter- 
twisted with  gold  or  silver  cord,  hid 
all  the  shining  tresses ;  and  sometimes 
a  roll  of  pure  white  India  muslin  en- 
circled her  head,  and  depended  in  a 
long  misty  scarf  or  veil  at  one  side. 
Her  best  gowns  of  foreign  silks —  those 
of  gay  patterns,  many-hued  and  sug- 
gestive in  form  and  color  —  were  my 
childish  admiration.  All  the  princesses 
of  the  storied  days  of  Haroun  al 
Raschid,  suffered  in  my  infantile  im- 
agination by  comparison  with  Nita. 
Zaida,  Zoraida,  and  Zoraihaida,  had 
no  charm  equal  in  my  eyes  to  the 
.grace  and  splendor  of  my  adored 
Nita.  Who  had  such  pearl  earrings  ? 
such  coral  necklaces  ?  such  lofty  combs 
of  tortoise-shell  and  filagree  gold  and 
silver  ?  such  wondrous  veils  and  man- 
tles ?  such  rare  and  varied  fans  — 
feather  fans  from  the  plumes  of  gor- 
geous tropic  birds;  fans  of  delicate 
gauzy  crepe,  wrought  with  threads  of 
gold,  in  quaint  devices ;  fans  of  sandal- 
wood, and  of  ivory  and  ebony  ? 

It  chanced  occasionally  that  my  pa- 
trician sisters,  with  all  their  resources, 
were  fain  to  borrow  of  my  Nita  some 


rare  and  enviable  article  of  feminine 
adornment.  Among  other  treasures 
gathered  by  Nita  in  foreign  lands,  was 
one  that  they  had  often  vainly  endeav- 
ored to  borrow,  but  which,  however 
willingly  she  bestowed  on  them  her 
fans  and  her  scarfs,  as  often  as  their 
entreaties  were  urged  for  it,  was  sure 
to  cause  the  cover  of  her  great  cam- 
phor-wood chest  to  come  down,  with 
an  ominous  click  of  the  lock. 

•'  Not  yet,  Miss  Genevieve ;  not  yet, 
Miss  Ginevra.  I  have  no  spite  against 
ye,  young  ladies.  Time  enough  to 
listen  to  your  teasings  when  I  've  some 
grudge  to  settle  with  you."  And  then 
no  farther  words  had  Nita  in  reply  to 
the  torrent  of  curious  questionings. 

"I  shall  wear  it,  some  day,"  I  once 
said  triumphantly,  as  I  crouched  upon 
a  divan  beside  the  wonderful  treasure- 
chest.  "It  suits  me.  Geraldine  and 
Genevieve  and  Ginevra  are  too  tame 
looking  for  such  plumage.  Let  them 
wear  marabous  and  swan's-down  on 
their  pale  blues.  Emerald  green  and 
Guinea  gold,  with  amethysts  and 
sapphires  glinting  and  blending  and 
intermingling  like  the  hues  on  a  hum- 
ming-bird's throat,  or  the  glowing, 
shifting  colors  of  the  dolphin,  are  for 
me;  I,  who  am  'black  but  comely.' 
Wait  until  I  beam  on  your  salon  in  a 
white  crepe,  starred  and  gemmed  with 
Nita's  jewelled  fire  -  flies  of  Brazil ; 
with  scarlet  leaves  and  berries  in 
my  purple  braids,  and  around  my 
form  this  envied  robe  of  peacock's 
plumes ! " 

Nita's  face  grew  positively  ashen - 
hued. 

"No  niflita,  my  pretty  one,  that  will 
never  be.  Do  n't  ask  me  that.  You  '11 
never  carry  that  mantle  on  your  pretty 
shoulders  —  never,  par  gracias  de 
Dios!"  And  she  clasped  me  to  her 
bosom  and  rocked  to  and  fro  in  a  pas- 
sion of  affection. 

"  The  folly  of  these  Creole  Spanish," 
sneered  Ginevra,  as  she  haughtily 
gathered  her  skirts  around  her  and 
went  from  Nita's  room.  ^,_ 

"  Zoe  is  quite  as  much  of  a  foreigner 
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and  a  mystery  as  Nita,"  said  Geral- 
dine. 

"  A  precious  match  !"  added  Gene- 
vieve, in  her  mild,  astonished  way. 
"Her  beauty  is  something  tantalizing, 
though,"  glancing  back  as  she  followed 
my  sisters  from  the  room. 

"  Let  them  go,  dear,"  said  Nita.  "  I 
do  n't  want  them  to  wear  it ;   but  I  'd 

fold  them  in  it,  day  by  day,  until " 

and  she  paused  and  shuddered  as  in 
terror,  and  then,  with  a  sigh,  continued, 
"  before  my  niilita  should  ever  wrap  it 
for  a  moment  around  her  blessed 
body." 

"  Why,  Nita  ?  pray  why?"  I  beg- 
ged. "What  superstitious  mystery 
does  this  beautiful  garment  suggest  ?  " 

But  she  only  shook  her  head  and 
said,  solemnly  : 

"No  matter,  child.  It  is  no  super- 
stition. Young  children  can  wait  for 
some  things,  in  this  world  of  mystery." 

And  so,  as  years  rolled  on,  the  mys- 
tery of  the  rare  and  beautiful  robe 
remained  to  me  unsealed.  Many  of 
Nita's  rare  possessions  had  fallen  to 
her  at  the  death  of  her  Spanish  mis- 
tress. Heir-looms  of  that  old  family 
were  some  of  these  costly  treasures ; 
among  them  this  robe  or  mantle  —  a 
wonderful  fabric  of  amber  velvet, 
sewed  thickly  over  with  the  eyes  of 
peacock's  plumes,  and  furnished  with 
clasps  of  Guinea  gold  studded  with 
sapphires  and  emeralds,  and  lined 
throughout  with  violet  satin,  richly  bro- 
caded. The  ample  folds  of  this  unique 
and  magnificent  garment  would  have 
enveloped  me  to  my  knees;  and  often 
did  my  girlish  dreams  picture  myself, 
arrayed  in  some  fantastic  costume  of 
gossamer  and  beetle's*  wings,  and 
always  over  it  all,  the  matchless  robe 
of  peacock's  plumes.  Should  I  ever, 
ever  coax  it  from  dear  Nita  ? 

As  I  have  said,  I  was  an  eager 
learner.     At    sixteen    I    was    sent  to 
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cises,  came  a  tour  through  the  North- 
ern States  and  Canada.  I  think,  in  a 
simply  educational  way,  this  summer 
tour  was  more  to  me  than  my  last 
whole  year  of  books  had  been.  My 
eyes  each  day  read  pages  from  a  book 
hitherto  sealed  from  their  sight  —  the 
book  of  human  life.  Its  lessons  sank 
into  my  heart  and  memory.  They 
seemed  to  supplement  and  intensify  all 
the  teachings  I  had  received  from 
books  and  masters.  Schools  and 
tutors  had  developed  my  faculties,  so 
that  they  were  now  capable  of  exercis- 
ing themselves  upon  proper  subjects 
for  thoughtful  consideration.  The 
great  out  -  door  world  was  now  fur- 
nishing to  my  unbiased  mind  these 
subjects.  I  looked  upon  them,  and  I 
thought.  I  saw  justice  to  be  but  a 
name  and  a  myth ;  truth  a  despised 
thing;  purity  arid  mercy  but  selfish 
and  lustful  shams.  All  grades  and 
classes  and  conditions  of  society  I  be- 
held steeped  in  bribery,  oppression, 
injustice,  corruption,  fraud.  This  was 
the  great  outlying  world,  upon  whose 
hidden  mystery  my  hungry  eyes  from 
within  the  veiling  curtains  of  our  fam- 
ily pavilion,  had  strained  their  eager 
vision  to  descry. 

Did  1  turn,  heart-sore  and  sick,  away 
from  this  unrest,  back  to  the  seclusion 
of  the  rose-tinted  pavilion  ?  No.  My 
soul  was  fired  with  a  zeal  that  seemed 
like  inspiration  ;  and  a  consciousness 
of  pure  purpose  gave  new  strength  to 
dawning  powers  whose  force  I  now 
felt  no  longer  latent,  filling  all  my 
being  with  incentive  to  earnest  action. 

My  work  —  my  mission  !  How  viv- 
idly it  limned  itself  before  my  mental 
vision !  I,  who  was  placed  in  social 
scale  the  loftiest,  should  plead  the 
cause  of  the  lowliest;  I,  who  was  pro- 
tected by  wealth,  should  be  the  advo- 
cate of  the  poor  and  the  defenceless; 
1,  who  might  repose  at  ease  through 
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lost  ideal,  who  had  borne  no  sharper 
injustice  than  a  lack  of  affection  from 
kindred,  I  should  go  forth  the  preacher 
of  pity  for  the  neglected,  justice'  for  the 
oppressed,  and  good-will  to  all ;  I,  a 
woman,  to  be  petted,  sought  after,  ad- 
mired, should  plead  for  women,  op- 
pressed, abused,  down -trodden,  and 
spurned. 

Across  my  enthusiastic  meditations 
sometimes  indeed  a  wave  of  sober 
doubt  in  the  feasibility  of  my  plans 
swept  with  a  chilling  ebb  and  flow. 
Was  I  a  mad  Quixotic  visionary  ?  a 
mild,  well  -  meaning  lunatic  ?  Had 
youth  and  maidenhood  and  beauty  no 
power  or  right  to  cope  with  wrong  and 
crime  ?  Were  virtue  and  purity  and 
integrity  and  philanthropy  no  holy 
shield  nor  awing  sceptre  ?  Was  the 
great  world  too  strong,  too  cruel,  too 
black  with  sin,  to  let  it  be  possible  for 
even  an  angel  of  mercy  to  pass  through 
its  midst  unharmed  ?  I  could  not  think 
so  badly  of  the  world  in  which  my  fa- 
ther had  lived  his  life.  I  could  not 
think  so  sadly  of  the  God  who  placed 
within  the  world,  innocence  and  maid- 
enhood and  love  and  beauty. 

Yes  ;  I  would  go  forth  a  reformer.  I 
found  myself  no  more  a  child,  but  a 
woman  —  a  woman's  rights  woman  ; 
more,  a  man's  rights  woman. 

I  could  not  help  knowing  that  I  was 
beautiful  in  face  and  form,  with  a 
strange,  weird  beauty  that  fascinated. 
And  when  I  recognized  my  mission,  I 
rejoiced  anew  in  the  possession  of  this 
gift.  This,  too,  should  minister  to  the 
weal  of  humanity.  Why  should  not  I, 
radiant  with  youth  and  beauty,  earnest 
with  sincere  and  helpful  purpose,  speak 
to  the  public,  for  the  public  good  ?  If 
my  own  conscience  approved  me  in 
this,  who  was  there  to  condemn  ? 

There  was  no  soul  in  all  God's  world 
on  whose  heart  or  judgment  I  could 
lean,  whose  counsel  1  could  seek,  or  by 
whose  wise  advice  I  could  be  guided. 
Of  the  deep  things  of  life  my  poor  Nita 
knew  nothing  ;  my  mother  and  sisters 
even  less  than  nothing — for  1  fancy 
that  they  knew  not  that  life  contained 


either  mystery  or  deep  things  ;  and  so 
much,  at  least,  my  Nita  comprehended. 

Men  I  had  met  with,  as  I  had  met 
with  statues  or  stuffed  birds  on  exhibi- 
tion ;  the  statues  and  relics  in  art  halls 
or  museums  —  the  men  in  drawing- 
room.  No  man  was  my  friend.  One 
man  stood  in  my  imagination  and 
thought,  the  representative  of  all  that 
was  knightly  and  brave  and  valorous 
and  loyal.  He  was  my  father.  All 
other  men  to  me  were  simply  phan- 
toms. 

I  remember  now  that  at  the  time 
when  I  decided  to  take  my  position  be- 
fore the  great,  cold,  pitiless  world,  as  a 
reformer,  I  longed  with  all  the  intensi- 
ty of  my  being,  for  the  safe  counsel 
and  guidance  of  a  nature  stronger  than 
my  own.  I  wished  that  my  dead  fa- 
ther was  near  me ;  that  he  had  left  to 
me  an  older  brother,  a  counterpart  of 
himself ;  that  of  all  the  world  of  strong, 
brave,  helpful,  earnest  men,  one  might 
have  been  appointed  as  friend  and 
guide  and  counsellor  to  me.  After  all, 
I  wonder  if  this  honest  wish  is  not  the 
deepest  and  truest  a  true  woman  ever 
knows. 

We  were  gliding  along  the  blue  wa- 
ters of  Lake  Erie  in  a  commodious 
steamer,  when  I  decided  in  my  mind 
to  recognize  and  follow  what  seemed 
to  be  my  vocation.  I  set  about  the 
writing  of  my  maiden  speech.  For  I 
decided  to  appear  upon  the  platform 
during  the  ensuing  Fall,  and  wished  to 
lose  no  time  in  reducing  my  thoughts 
and  convictions  to  terse  and  euphoni- 
ous periods.  My  chosen  theme  was, 
"  Individual  Responsibility."  As  1 
glance  along  the  pages  of  my  faded 
MS.,  I  fancy  the  essay  was  more  suit- 
able for  pulpit  delivery  than  for  the  ros- 
trum —  though  in  that  golden  time  no 
doubting  fancies  disturbed  my  simple 
soul.  My  young  and  ardent  enthusi- 
asm pictured  to  my  mind,  myself,  a 
fair  herald  of  crusade  against  all  forms 
of  banded  wrong  and  leagued  oppres- 
sion. 

Summer  wore  away   while   I    jour- 
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neyed  and  saw  and  heard  and  thought 
and  wrote.  The  early  September  found 
us  in  a  little  mountain  village  of  the 
North,  with  a  party  of  gentlemen  who 
hunted  and  fished  and  smoked  meer- 
schaums. The  village  boasted,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  inhabitants  proper,  the 
students  of  a  flourishing  college  and  a 
large  female  seminary.  The  respective 
faculties  of  these  institutions,  with  their 
families,  gave  a  certain  tone  to  the  so- 
ciety; while  the  many  attractions  of 
scenery  added  during  the  summer 
months  numbers  of  health  and  plea- 
sure seekers  to  the  population.  Why 
was  it  not  a  fitting  place  for  a  young 
aspirant  to  challenge  the  attention  of 
ihe  critical  public,  before  which  she  in- 
tended to  stand  and  speak  ?  I  deter- 
mined in  my  mind  that  it  was  the  very 
place,  and  laying  aside  the  lecture  on 
"Individual  Responsibility,"  which  I 
meant  to  deliver  before  a  city  audience, 
I  set  about  writing  a  spicy  and  piquant 
paper  concerning  the  various  errors, 
mistakes,  and  blunders  with  which  our 
conventional  life  and  society  abound. 
In  this  I  did  not  assume  the  attitude  of 
a  reformer,  or  of  a  path  -  preparer ; 
neither  of  a  wise  economist.  I  only 
stood  as  one  who  cries  the  hour  of  the 
night,  and  simply  cried  the  hour. 

In  this  peaceful  college  town,  like  a 
jewel  in  a  rare  and  goodly  setting, 
there  dwelt  philanthropists,  thinkers, 
seekers  after  truth.  I  believed  that  to 
such  as  these,  it  was  needful  only  to 
prove  that  night  was  tending  on  to- 
wards the  time  for  morning,  in  order  to 
have  them  put  forth  intelligent,  well  - 
directed  effort  in  the  cause  of  reform 
for  the  world's  need.  For  I  believed 
then,  as  I  believe  now,  that  the  world's 
morning  will  dawn  from  out  the  souls 
of  its  thinkers, — emanations  from  the 
enlightened  intelligences  of  those  who, 
through  the  long,  dark  hours,  have 
watched  and  waited,  will  stream 
athwart  the  horizon,  till  all  the  moral 
firmament  shall  glow  with  light,  and 
the  world  shall  lift  its  eyes  and  hail 
the  morning. 

Thus  judging  and  thus  believing,  I 


daily  sought  the  hills,  and,  nesded  in 
some  craggy  defile,  wrote  afresh.  When 
my  lecture  was  complete,  I  rehearsed  it 
in  the  college  chapel,  before  the  faculty 
and  a  dozen  invited  critics.  Twice 
again  these  patient  friends  gave  kind- 
ly audience  and  candid  criticism,  before 
pronouncing  me  able  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  a  fastidious  lecture-room  au- 
dience. 

When  the  yellow  tints  of  October 
faded  into  November's  grey,  I  saluted 
my  first  expectant  audience  —  among 
whom,  and  not  the  least  expectant, 
gorgeous  in  apparel,  and  with  eyes  lu- 
minous with  loving  pride,  sat  Nita. 

My  girl-heart  almost  failed  me  as  1 
cast  my  eyes  across  and  along  the 
crowded  aisles.  But  ah,  how  love  and 
faith  inspires !  Nita's  eyes  transformed 
me.  "  Dear,  faithful  Nita,"  I  thought, 
while  the  silvery  -haired  president  was 
introducing  the  young  lecturer  ;  "  your 
little  Zoe  shall  not  fail  you." 

And  she  did  not ;  for  when  I  ended 
my  lectuie,  amid  abundant  applause 
and  a  shower  of  floral  tributes,  I  felt 
that  1  had  indeed  acquitted  myself  well. 
Mamma  and  the  girls  were  among  my 
listeners.  They  awaited  me  in  an  ante- 
room, after  the  conclusion.  The  presi- 
dent and  professors  gathered  around 
me  with  congratulations,  and  accom- 
panied by  friends  desirous  of  introduc- 
tion. I  knew  my  maiden  effort  had 
been  a  success ;  and  I  saw  from  Nita's 
eyes  that  Nita  knew  it  too. 

Poor,  dear  Nita.  It  was  n't  the  hon- 
or I  was  wondering  over,  or  caring  for. 
It  was  the  mantle  of  peacock's  plumes. 
Could  she  longer  refuse  it  to  me  ? 

Days  followed  days,  and  with  the 
days  came  callers  and  invitations  and 
compliments,  and  urgent  requests, 
spoken,  written,  and  printed,  for  an- 
other lecture.  Mamma  and  the  girls, 
and  of  course  the  hunting  and  fishing 
and  meerschaum  smoking  retinue,  be- 
came disgusted  and  went  home,  upon 
reading  one  morning  in  the  village 
paper  that  the  Delta  Epsilon  Society 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  pro- 
mise of  Miss  Zoe  D'Aguilette  to  deliver 
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the  first  lecture  of  their  season  course. 
The  good  president  at  once  invited 
Nita  and  I  to  become  inmates  of  his 
family  during  my  stay  in  the  town,  and 
accordingly  we  were  soon  snugly  en- 
sconced as  boarders  in  this  genial  fa- 
mily, until  such  time  as  I  should  com- 
plete my  engagement  with  the  Delta 
Epsilon, 

All  among  the  hills  that  skirted  the 
town  on  the  north,  nestied  the  most 
charming  litde  farm-houses,  amid  the 
grazing  lands  —  hill  pastures,  the  far- 
mers called  them ;  the  farms  them- 
selves lying  in  the  intervening  valleys. 
Rugged  defiles,  ravines,  cliffs  and  hol- 
lows diversified  the  rural  scenery,  and 
rendered  a  sunrise  or  sunset  stroll  fas- 
cinating in  the  extreme.  In  the  early 
morning  and  in  the  gathering  twilight, 
.  it  was  my  delight  to  ramble  alone  along 
the  hillside  roads  and  into  the  shad- 
owy woods,  rehearsing  in  my  mind  the 
thoughts  1  was  clothing  in  words.  I 
rarely  met  with  any  passer-by,  and 
soon  began  to  feel  at  home  in  every 
defile  and  upon  every  jutting  hillside. 

In  one  place  where  the  devious  road 
wound  sharply  up  a  steep  ascent,  on 
one  side  hedged  in  by  a  precipitous  and 
densely  wooded  bank,  and  on  the 
other  gashed  by  a  yawning  gully  of 
great  depth,  there  was  a  sudden  level 
sweep  of  road,  exceedingly  grateful  to 
the  wearied  pedestrian  who  had  toiled 
thus  far  up  the  steep  ascent.  Here, 
looking  across  the  wide,  deep  gully, 
one  could  have  a  lovely  view  of  all  the 
town  below;  gables  and  roofs  and 
spires  and  gray  old  college  walls,  all 
sofdy  outlined  against  the  southern 
sky.  Often  and  often  had  I  paused  in 
my  morning  and  evening  rambles  to 
gaze  anew,  and  with  ever  deepening 
interest,  on  the  suggestive  picture. 

One  evening  in  the  early  November 
I  tarried  rather  later  than  usual  in  this 


meditations  and  brought  me  to  a  sense 
of  time  and  place.  The  stars  were 
shining ;  the  mountain  path  was  dark ; 
and  I  was  a/raid.  As  I  stood  hesitat- 
ing and  trying  to  collect  my  braver 
senses,  the  sound  of  wheels  drew  near- 
er, and  a  horse  and  buggy  turned  sud- 
denly the  angle  of  the  road,  and  came 
at  a  slow  rate  along  the  smooth  sweep 
whereon  I  stood.  The  occupant  of  the 
buggy  peered  out  into  the  gathering 
gloom,  and  reined  up  his  horse.  I  do 
not  certainly  remember,  if  indeed  I 
ever  knew,  just  what  he  said  to  me.  It 
was  something  about  being  alone,  and 
in  need  of  help,  and  a  seat  in  his  bug- 
gy ;  to  all  of  which  I  only  answered 
with  thanks  and  declinations  of  all 
help  or  escort ;  and  the  man,  doubtless 
persuaded  that  he  encountered  a  strong- 
minded  female  adventurer,  instead  of 
a  belated,  shrinking,  scared  girl,  offered 
some  brief  apology,  and  drove  slowly 
on.  Oh,  how  thankful  I  was  that  he 
drove  slowly  /  Perhaps,  after  all,  he 
had  his  doubts  as  to  the  strong-mind- 
edness. However  that  may  be,  I  re- 
member that  I  walked  rapidly,  trying 
to  keep  close  in  the  wake  of  that  pro- 
tective buggy.  I  never  before  realized 
the  discomfort  of  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion. I  never  before  fancied  myself  to 
be  possessed  of  one.  But  I  do  aver 
that  as  I  scudded  along  that  hillside 
road  irresistibly  yearning  after  that  ve- 
hicle containing  a  live  embodiment  of 
helpful  protection,  behind  every  bush 
there  was  a  bear ;  in  the  shadow  of  ev- 
ery tree  lurked  an  Indian  with  a  toma- 
hawk ;  and  upon  every  overhanging 
bush  crouched  panthers  and  cata- 
mounts innumerable.  At  least  if  all 
this  were  not  so,  it  might  as  well  have 
been.  If  one  has  been  overtaken  at 
nightfall  a  mile  from  home,  amid 
mountain  roads  and  yawning  defiles, 
one  will  sympathize  with  me  when  1 
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from  the  swaying  blackness  of  that  ad- 
vance buggy. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  where  the  su- 
burban villas  edged  the  heights,  I  met 
Nita  coming  in  search  of  me  :  and  like 
a  silly,  lost  child,  I  clung  to  her  and 
cried.  "  I  am  scared  to  death,  Nita," 
I  said  ;  "  you  can  't  think  how  fearful 
it  is  to  be  wandering  alone  among  the 
mountains."     And  then  I  laughed. 

My  second  lecture  was  also  a  suc- 
cess, and  I  was  invited  to  repeat  it  be- 
fore a  literary  society  of  an  adjacent 
town.  I  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
the  society  delegated  a  committee  of 
three,  to  meet  and  escort  me  from  my 
good  host's  to  the  house  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  society,  whose  guests  Nita 
and  I  were  to  become. 

11  What  shall  you  wear  before  these 
new  people,  Miss  Zoe  ?  The  gold-col- 
ored satin  and  topazes,  or  black  velvet 
and  diamonds?"  asked  thoughtful 
Nita. 

"  Ah,  dear  Nita,"  I  interruped,  "just 
think  how  captivating  your  little  Zoe 
would  appear  in  that  lovely  violet  vel- 
vet, with  pearls,  if  only  over  it  (just 
upon  entrance,  of  course,  you  know, 
and  during  the  moment  or  two  of  pre- 
sentation) I  might  wear  that  inimitable, 
precious  mantle  fit  for  a  princess !  " 

44  Ah,  chicita,  nifiita"  she  sighed, 
looking  suddenly  and  greatly  troubled. 
"  It  was  a  princess's  garment.  Would 
that  it  had  perished  with  her !  Would 
that  she  had  willed  it  to  the  convent 
whose  walls  sheltered  her  and  whose 
vault  received  her  ashes  !  It  is  a  sad, 
dark  tale  —  but  my  niHita  will  have  it. 
Sit  down,  my  baby,  and  listen." 

And  then  Nita,  drawing  me  to  her 
side  on  the  couch,  told  me  how  this 
rare  and  wonderful  garment  had  been 
wrought  and  sent  as  a  gift  by  a  noble 
donna  to  a  beautiful  young  princess 


swift  and  sure  calamity  befall  whoever 
this  mantle  wraps  about,"  wickedly 
prayed  the  jealous  donna,  as  she  sent 
it  with  many  fair  and  gracious  words 
to  the  young  princess.  The  poor  young 
thing  accepted  the  beautiful  gift,  and 
sent  many  thanks,  and  gave  a  great 
ball,  to  which  the  donna  and  her  lord 
were  of  course  invited.  At  the  ball, 
the  princess  astonished  the  eyes  of 
every  one  by  the  singular  and  marvel- 
lous beauty  of  her  attire  ;  for  over  her 
amber  silk  robes  she  wore  the  match- 
less mande. 

During  the  night,  the  don  and  the 
princess  sauntered  into  the  illuminated 
gardens  for  a  pleasant  stroll,  and  when 
in  the  shadow  of  a  Persian  lilac,  a  jeal- 
ous suitor  of  the  princess  sprung  out 
from  one  of  the  shaded  alleys,  and 
plunged  his  dagger  into  the  heart  of 
the  unfortunate  don.  The  princess 
shrieked  and  fled,  and  when  the  guests 
hastened  to  the  spot,  they  found  the 
don,  dead,  in  the  garden  alley,  and 
over  him  was  the  beautiful  mantle 
which  the  princess  in  her  fright  had 
thrown  from  her.  The  donna,  scream- 
ing, and  tearing  off  her  jewels  and 
even  her  garments  at  the  sight  of  her 
murdered  husband,  appeared  so  pitiful 
to  the  eyes  of  the  beholders,  that  some 
of  them,  attempting  to  restrain  her, 
and  to  hide  the  rents  in  her  gay  ap- 
parel, caught  up  and  wrapped  around 
her  the  precious  mantle  of  peacock's 
plumes.  When  the  poor  donna  perceiv- 
ed what  they  had  done,  she  shrieked 
wildly,  "  Take  it  away !  It  is  accursed ! 
There  is  a  dreadful  curse  in  every 
plume  and  gem  and  stitch  !  Ah !  Diosf 
my  curses  have  come  home  ! "  And 
from  that  hour  until  death  she  re- 
mained a  raving  maniac.  The  poor 
princess  went  into  a  convent,  and  the 
nuns  said   she  soon  after  died  of  a 
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jewels  and  robes,  save  only  the  fatal 
mantle,  which  she  desired  her  maid  to 
put  forever  out  of  her  sight.  The  maid 
kept  it  for  many  years  after  the  poor 
princess's  death,  and  at  length  sold  it 
for  a  goodly  sum  to  a  travelling  mer- 
chant, to  whom,  after  he  had  paid  the 
price,  she  told  the  story ;  and  he,  like 
a  good  and  honest  Christian,  truly  and 
jusdy  fearing  to  hold  in  his  keeping  so 
mysterious  an  influence,  hastened  to 
dispose  of  it  again.  "  My  master,  Sefior 
Juan  Alvarez,  bought  it,  and  gave  it  to 
his  young  bride,  Senorita  Dolores.   He 
laughed  at  the  curse— -but  it  followed 
him.    In  less  than  one  year,  the  beau- 
tiful Sefiorita  was  laid  in  the  old  vault 
at  Seville,  and  Sefior  Alvarez  sorely  re- 
pented him  of  his  impiety.    No  power 
could  have  induced  him  to  wrap  the 
mantle  around  the  form  of  any  one  he 
loved,  and  he  bade  me  burn  the  ac- 
cursed thing,  not  caring  even  for  the 
gold  or  precious  stones.     It  has  lain  in 
Nita's    treasure  -  trunk    these    many 
years,"    continued    my   good    nurse; 
"  and  now  my  nifitta  knows  how  only 
in  truest  love  her  Nita  denies  her  that 
which  would  bring  sudden  calamity  to 
her  precious  life." 

"  Pshaw,  Nita  !  "  said  I,  lightly  ; 
"  death  is  not  a  calamity.  You  talk 
like  a  heathen.  But  no  matter ;  I  shall 
not  ask  you  again  for  the  stupid  thing. 
Who  would  think  you  were  so  super- 
stitious? I  have  heard  of  that  old 
Spanish  conceit  before.  '  Sudden  cala- 
mity befalls  whoever  wears  peacock's 
plumes!'  It  is  a  proverb  with  the 
Spaniards,  I  believe.  Well,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  my  new  amethyst 
silk,  and  the  pearls.  Torture  yourself 
to  devise  some  new  coiffure  for  your 
little  Zoe.  You  must  outdo  all  former 
efforts.  Heigho !  To-morrow  evening 
I  will  walk  up  my  mountain  path  and 
rehearse;  and  the  next  morning  we 
meet  our  brave  committee,  and  go.  So 
there  is  not  much  time  for  studying  up 
braids  and  coils." 

Lightly  I  put  away  poor  Nita  and 
the  mystic  robe,  and  went  away  to  my 
room  and  desk.    The  next  evening, 


Nita,  busy  selecting  some  new  treasure 
for  the  toilette  of  her  darling,  had  treas- 
ure-chest, trunk,  and  bandbox  all 
wide  open,  and  the  gorgeous  and  lav- 
ish display  of  wonderful  and  textile 
fabric  reminded  me  of  an  apartment  in 
some  international  fair. 

Down  in  the  bottom  of  the  treasure- 
chest,  in  a  separate  compartment, 
covered  with  a  sliding  lid,  lay,  wrapped 
in  sheets  of  waxed  linen,  the  enviable 
garment. 

"  If  not  at  the  lecture  then  at  the  re- 
hearsal," I  murmured,  as  I  dexterously 
withdrew  the  mantle  from  its  wrap- 
pings, and  closed  the  lid  as  I  found  it. 
Wrapping  the  gorgeous  robe  about  me, 
I  drew  over  it  my  all  enveloping  water- 
proof, and  went  forth. 

••  Sudden  calamity,"  I  repeated,  as  I 
climbed  the  hillside.  "  Heigho !  '  a 
time  and  a  chance  happeneth  to  all ;  *  " 
and  I  threw  my  water-proof  from 
me,  and  gave  myself  up  to  admira- 
tion of  the  warm,  glinting  hues  of 
the  fancifully  disposed  eyes  of  the 
plumes.  Not  a  whit  of  superstitious 
dread  entered  my  mind.  I  climbed 
to  the  highest  point  of  the  winding 
mountain  road,  and  seated  myself  up- 
on the  jutting  roots  of  an  old  oak. 
After  a  few  moments  of  restful  con- 
templation of  the  scene,  I  improvised 
a  platform  of  a  mossy  stone,  and  ad- 
dressing myself  to  the  opposite  woods, 
now  in  their  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  I  de- 
livered the  closing  paragraphs  of  my 
lecture  on  "  Fate  and  Choice."  So  far 
as  the  subject-matter  of  the  argument 
was  concerned,  Choice  had  the  best  of 
it ;  but  alas  for  the  free  agency  of  the 
luckless  lass  who  plants  her  feet,  cased 
in  high-heeled  shoes,  on  a  mossy  stone, 
o'ershelving  a  precipitous  sided  gully ! 
I  must  believe  that  whatever  is  des- 
tined is  pretty  apt  to  come  to  pass. 

Between  the  exhilaration  of  mind 
produced  by  peacock's  plumes  and 
perorations,  I  forgot  the  yawning 
chasm  behind  me,  and  stepping  sud- 
denly backwards,  to  assume  a  more 
expressive  attitude,  my  foot  slipped  on 
the  treacherous  moss,  and  I  slid  to  the 
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bottom  of  the  gully,  sand,  pebbles,  and 
dead  leaves  following  in  my  wake. 

11  My  eyes  and  feather  dusters  !  what 
hev  we  here  ? "  exclaimed  a  falsetto 
voice  close  at  my  side,  as  I  landed  all 
in  a  heap.  "  Strange  neow,  heow 
things  will  keep  a  happcnin* !  Here 
was  I,  peacefully  coolin'  arter  a  little 
spree,  an'  piously  speculatin'  as  heow, 
mebby,  as  I  was  up  yonder  among  all 
the  holy  houris  and  peris,  and  seem' 
the  birds  o'  Paradise  a  perchin'  on  the 
stun  fences,  and  listenin'  to  such  mast- 
erful preachin'  o'  sarmounts,  when  all 
on  a  sudden — lo  and  behold!  'Van- 
ity of  vanities  '  saith  the  preacher  — 
down  comes  the  hull  consarn,  kerwhop 
inter  a  fellow's  mouth  ;  and  its  nothin' 
arter  all,  but  a  gal  in  a  most  oncom- 
mon  riggin'." 

And  there,  not  ten  feet  from  me,  sat 
a  comical  looking  specimen  of  human- 
ity, in  a  state  of  maudlin  drunkenness. 
A  broken  jug  lay  by  his  side.  He  too 
had  slipped  and  fallen. 

Strangely  enough,  I  was  not  in  the 
least  afraid. 

"  How  am  I  to  get  out  of  this  ditch  ?  " 
I  asked  curtly,  and  perhaps  a  little 
spitefully. 

"  Same  's  you  got  in,"  answered  he, 
promptly.  "  Overrulin'  Providence  '11 
devise  a  way  of  escape,  if  you  let  pa- 
tience hev  her  perfect  work.  Ef  you  're 
one  of  the  elect,  ye  're  bound  to  be 
saved.  Thet%s  'cordin  to  High  Cal- 
vinism. Ever  hear  tell  o'  Micawber  ? 
Well,  jes'  go  right  on  with  your  sar- 
mount ;  nobody  here  to  molest  ye  or 
make  ye  afraid.  Sit  ye  down  and  wait 
for  suthin'  to  turn  up.  I  —  I  —  /  never 
will  desert  Mr.  Micawber !  Yer  hair 's 
all  down  yer  back,  and  ye  look  like  a 
mermaid." 

And  with  this  consoling  comparison, 
he  nodded    somnolently,   and   rolled 


side,  was  quite  impossible,  while  to 
follow  the  descent  of  the  gully  was 
equally  impracticable,  on  account  of 
the  pools  of  stagnant  water  near  the 
mouth  ;  and  to  ascend  it  to  the  narrow 
fissure  in  the  mountain-side,  was  not 
to  be  thought  of,  for  there  was  a  rattle- 
snake's den. 

11  Sudden  calamity  befalls  whoever 
wears  peacock's  plumes,"  I  thought  to 
myself,  and  laughed. 

My  drunken  man  still  slept  and 
snored ;  and  in  my  extremity  I  wished 
that  he  were  a  log,  that  I  might  set 
him  up  endwise  against  the  bank,  and 
climb  out  over  his  unresisting  nonen- 
tity ;  but  there  he  lay,  far  less  available 
than  any  log,  limp,  nerveless,  helpless. 

I  was  not  hurt;  so  I  brushed  the 
soil  from  Nita's  mantle,  and  secured 
my  hair  in  a  coil,  and  patiendy  await- 
ed "  the  hour  and  the  man"  appointed 
for  my  deliverance.  It  was  dreadfully 
tiresome,  to  say  the  least,  standing  in 
the  lessening  twilight  of.  a  November 
evening  in  the  gully's  gloom ;  and  I 
began  to  have  thoughts  of  stirring  up 
the  slumbering  inebriate  —  he  was  ac- 
cepting the  situation  with  such  irritat- 
ing comfortableness — when  a  welcome 
sound  of  wheels  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. I  think  I  should  have  hailed 
that  buggy,  had  I  known  it  to  contain 
Herod  the  Great,  or  Caligula,  or  even 
the  whole  honorable  committee  from 
the  aforesaid  literary  society.  My  cries 
for  help  awakened  the  knight  of  the 
broken  jug,  and  he  assumed  an 
attitude  dimly  approaching  a  perpen- 
dicular. 

"  Hillo,  Doc.! "  he  ejaculated,  as  a 
gentleman  appeared  at  the  edge  of  the 
gully,  looking  searchingly  into  its 
depths.  "  Here  's  a  young  'oman  — 
Queen  o'  Sheba,  most  likely,  —  ever 
read  Byron  ?    'Struction  o'  S'nacherrib 
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Sheba!  I'll  run  'down  the  burn, 
Davie  dear!'"  and  the  maudlin  fel- 
low again  relapsed  into  a  state  of 
drowsy  stupor;  while  the  Doctor, 
throwing  me  one  end  of  his  shawl,  in- 
structed me  in  the  art  of  walking  up  a 
crumbly  bank,  by  the  aid  of  an  exceed- 
ingly elastic  and  unwieldy  fabric. 

"You  will  accept  of  a  seat  in  my 
buggy?"  he  asked,  as,  fairly  on  my 
feet,  I  shook  the  soil  from  my  gar- 
ments, and  offered  apologies  and 
thanks  in  the  same  breath. 

"  It  is  late,  and  a  storm  is  approach- 
ing us.  Are  you  sure  you  are  not 
hurt  ? "  he  said,  in  a  quiet  tone  ;  and 
while  I  stammered  out  some  reply,  he 
dexterously  assisted  me  into  the  buggy, 
found  my  waterproof  and  wrapped  it 
about  me,  and- 1  found  myself  gliding 
comfortably  down  the  winding  road 
under  the  guardianship  of  a  young 
physician,  who  gratuitously  advised 
me  to  bathe  my  feet  in  hot  water,  and 
drink  some  hot  beef  tea,  and  go  to  bed 
as  soon  as  possible  after  reaching 
home ;  all  of  which  prescription  I  scru- 
pulously observed,  and  moreover  went 
to  the  distant  town  the  next  day,  and 
lectured  with  more  than  my  former 
success. 

It  was  my  last  lecture  before  an  ad- 
miring public.  When  I  returned  to 
my  good  friend,  the  President,  the  ill— 
effects  of  my  long  stand  in  the  chill 
ditch  appeared  in  the  nature  of  a  rheu- 
matic fever,  which  prostrated  me 
through  many  weary  weeks.  What 
loving  friends  I  found  in  the  good 
President's  family  !  What  skilful  care 
in  their  physician,  who  was  also  at 
that  time,  and  ever  since  has  been, 
mine.  For  in  truth,  he  was  no  other 
than  the  "  blessed  man  "  whose  buggy 
I  had  once  pursued  with  such  despe- 
ration when  wandering  alone  among 
the  mountains ;  and  the  man,  ordain- 
ed, who  had  rescued  me  -  from  out  of 
the  ditch's  depths. 

'■  Sudden  calamity  "!  Ah,  well  !  It 
was  but  the  old,  old  story  —  old,  and 


yet  ever  new.  When  spring  came,  and 
Nita  found  all  out,  she  wept  and  re- 
fused to  be  comforted  ;  and  it  almost 
exhausted  the  Doctor's  powers  of  elo- 
quent persuasion  to  convince  her  that 
having  rolled  into  a  ditch  with  a 
drunken  man,  and  catching  a  rheu- 
matic fever  thereby,  was  calamity 
enough  to  satisfy  any  reasonable 
being,  to  say  nothing  of  the  prospect 
of  hiding  henceforth  so  brilliant  a  light 
under  the  obscuring  bushel  of  a  village 
doctor's  modest  vine  and  fig-tree. 

But  since  that  sweet  spring-time,  I 
have  not  wandered  alone  among  the 
mountains.  One  strong  and  true  has 
been  always  by  my  side.  Together  we 
have  toiled  to  help  the  struggling,  lift 
up  the  fallen,  and  comfort  the  dis- 
tressed. What  more  is  there  to  do,  in 
all  the  world's  sore  need  ?  We  seek 
no  wider  platform  from  whence  to  send 
forth  our  word  of  warning  or  cheer  or 
counsel,  than  our  own  home,  around 
our  own  fireside,  where  to  our  children 
we  daily  tell  of  that  helpful  love  that 
bears  another's  burden,  and  so  fulfils 
the  law.  So  we  have  lived  our  lives 
through  all  the  quiet  years,  hearing 
above  all  the  plaintive  moaning  of  a 
dying  world,  the  echoes  of  the  grand 
anthems  of  the  redeemed,  that 
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With  strong,  clear  calms  of  harmonies." 

And  Nita  sits,  a  crowned  queen 
among  her  little  Zoe's  babies,  and, 
since  time  would  have  it  so,  laughs  at 
her  once  fond  superstition,  as  now 
and  then,  when  in  gay  mood,  my  love 
and  I  go  forth,  I,  decked  and  attired  as 
lovingly  and  daintily  as  ever  by  Nita's 
skilful  fingers,  yet  wrap  about  me  the 
fantastic  robe,  and  teasingly  ask,  in 
the  old  child-fashion  so  dear  to  Nita, 
"Ah,  Nita,  where  now  is  your  sudden 
calamity  that  befalls  her  who  wears 
peacock's  plumes?"  And  a  dear,  fa- 
miliar voice  answers,  fondly,  "  Here, 
sweet  life,  here  he  is  /  " 

Mary  E.  C.  Wycth. 
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A    LEGEND   OF   ST.    JOHN. 

r  I  ^HEN  Jesus  answered  unto  Peter,  "  If  I  will 
■*-     That  he  shall  tarry  till  I  come  again, 
What  is  it  unto  thee?  "     He  spake  of  John. 

In  Russia  there  still  lives  a  legend  sweet, 

Repeated  by  the  grandsire  to  the  child, — 

A  dear  old  legend,  which  has  lived  so  long, 

And  held  an  honored  place  so  many  years 

By  ancient  firesides  long  since  turned  to  dust  — 

A  legend  which  doth  mind  us  so  of  eve, 

Of  lengthened  shadows,  wonder  -  opened  eyes, 

And  groups  which  listened  ere  they  went  their  way, 

That  we  would  hardly  dare  to  think  it  false, — 

Of  him  who  once  had  lain  on  Jesus'  breast. 

This  ip  the  tale,  as  I  remember  it. 

When  John  to  Patmos*  isle  was  banished, 

He  saw  and  heard  unutterable  things. 

The  "  Revelation  "  is  a  shadow  poor, 

Of  his  most  marvellous  experience. 

But  human  language  never  can  convey, 

And  human  intellect  can  never  span, 

Things  not  of  earth.     When  from  his  beauteous  dream 

Unwillingly  the  loved  disciple  woke, 

His  heart  was  burning  with  new  zeal  for  God 

And  therefore  with  more  tender  love  for  man. 

Down  the  steep  mountain  side,  with  ready  feet 

The  son  of  Boanerges  eager  ran 

To  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Greeks,  and  tell 

Of  that  fair  city  with  its  streets  of  gold 

And  shining  wall  and  gates  of  gleaming  pearl, 

Built  for  the  people  of  the  gracious  Lord. 

But  to  the  Greeks  his  words  were  foolishness. 

The  Stoics  cried,  "  What  doth  this  babbler  say  ? 

He  seems  a  setter  forth  of  unknown  gods !  " 

And  thus  they  closed  their  ears  against  his  words 

Of  beauty,  and  went  on  their  careless  way. 

'T  were  long  to  tell  how  patiently  he  toiled  ; 

How  some  believed,  and  some  refused  to  hear; 

Of  all  the  cities  that  he  visited ; 

And  how  his  words  were  always,  "  God  is  love;  " 

How  he  was  saved  by  miracle  from  death, 
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When  cast  into  a  pot  of  boiling  oil ; 

How  in  a  weary  dungeon  he  was  thrown, 

Yet  counted  it  but  gain,  for  in  the  dark 

The  angels  dwelt  with  him  and  made  it  light. 

At  last  he  was  released.     Perhaps  his  face  — 

So  full  of  holy  love,  so  angel  -  sweet 

He  seemed  Christ's  brother  —  moved  his  cruel  foes 

To  pity ;  and  they  bade  him  go  in  peace. 

So  from  the  rusty  iron  gates  he  passed, 

With  a  bowed  form,  and  hair  as  white  as  snow. 

John  traversed  Europe  for  the  Lord.     At  last 
His  pilgrim  feet  pressed  Russia.     Through  its  coast 
He  preached  with  holy  fervor,  as  was  meet, 
The  message  of  the  Lord  to  erring  men. 
But  everywhere  with  cold  indifference, 
Or  anger,  or  contempt,  his  words  were  met : 
Until  at  last,  with  bleeding  feet,  he  came# 
To  bleak  Siberia.     A  churlish  crowd 
Received  his  message  with  a  stupid  stare  ; 
Which,  as  he  gently  told  them  of  their  need 
_  Of  Him  who  came  to  save  them  from  their  sins, 

Changed  to  a  glare  of  rage.     So  curst  were  they, 
They  would  have  slain  him ;  but  he  fled  from  them, 
To  where  the  Arctic  laves  with  icy  wave 
The  chill  Siberian  coast,  and  there  a  boat 
Filled  with  strong  men  received  him,  and  they  plied 
Their  oars,  and  like  a  swift  -  winged  bird,  sped  north. 

Within  the  iceberg  barricade  which  girds 
Impregnably  the  Northern  Pole,  't  is  said 
There  is  a  Beulah  Land  surpassing  fair, 
With  beaming  sky  and  soft  delicious  air, 
Rich  with  the  perfumes  sweet  of  blossoms  rare. 
Its  trees  have  never  turned  to  russet  tinge  ; 
The  girdling  waves,  warm  as  the  summer,  fringe 
Its  golden  sands  with  lace  of  foam,  and  die 
In  soft  accord  with  bird  -  song  melody. 
No  cruel  heats  nor  chilling  blasts  invade, 
But  the  sweet  quietude  of  twilight  shade 
Brings  ever  to  the  mind  a  holy  calm. 
And  here,  '  tis  said,  the  Great  Apostle  waits 
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To  the  sweet  words  of  truth,  and  give  their  lives 

With  heartiness  to  deeds  of  charity.  u 

Come,  blest  Apostle  from  the  icy  North !  *] 

1 1  aste  thy  departure ;  for  the  world  is  faint 

And  weary  for  the  music  of  thy  feet.  ' 

The  earth  is  growing  old.     Two  thousand  years 

Have  fled  since  thou  and  Jesus  walked  with  men. 

Two  thousand  years  of  bitterness  of  creeds ; 

Two  thousand  years  of  selfishness  and  sin. 

Oh,  how  our  longing  eyes  and  hearts  do  burn 

For  the  sweet  rising  of  that  trembling  star 

Whose  beams  will  usher  in  the  wondrous  day 

Of  love  —  warm,  precious,  universal  Love! 

Thou  art  its  priest,  O  son  of  Zebedee ! 

Why  tarry  yet  thy  footsteps  from  afar  ? 

Thou  art  the  gentler  John  the  Baptist !     Come, 

And  usher  in  the  reign  of  Love  Divine. 

Thomas  S.  Chard. 
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THE  ANTI  -  MONARCHICAL  MOVEMENT  IN  ENGLAND. 


OUR  transatlantic  cousins  not  only 
fancy  themselves,  but  they  have  also 
persuaded  others  to  think  them,  preemi- 
nently a  sensible  and  practical  people. 
They  are  quite  as  proud  and  vain-glorious 
of  their  uncommon  good  sense  as  of  their 
Manchester  cottons  and  Sheffield  cutlery ; 
and  yet  they  appear  strangely  insensible  to 
the  ridiculous  side  of  their  present  social 
and  political  agitation.  There  is,  for  in- 
stance, the  movement  "to  improve  the 
House  of  Lords  out  of  existence."  But  if 
there  is  anything  deeply  rooted  in  the  well- 
regulated  British  mind,  anything  essentially 
and  strictly  insular,  it  is  —  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone once  had  the  pluck  to  tell  his  constit- 
uents —  the  Englishman's  veneration  of  a 
lord.  Take  a  lord  of  average  intelligence, 
average  abilities,  and  average  popularity, 
and  there  is  no  mixed  body  of  bold  Britons 
in  existence  but  will  prefer  him  to  any 
competitor  for  every  responsible  position, 
from  the  directorship  of  a  railway  or  a 
bank  to  the  presidency  of  a  literary  or  sci- 
entific society  —  even  to  the  chairmanship 
at  a  Radical  club.  Gilchrist  relates  in  his 
biography  of  Cobden  that  when  the  Corn 
Law  debates  assumed  a  stormy  character, 
the  great  Whig  lords  became  alarmed,  and 
Brooks's  Club  sent  the  Marquis  of  Lands- 
downe  to  Manchester  to  counsel  the  wis- 
dom of  moderation.  At  the  conference 
which  this  popular  and  respected  peer  had 
with  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Anti  - 
Corn  Law  League,  he  expressed  a  fear 
that  if  the  movement  were  pushed  too  far, 
it  might  lose  its  moral  weight  through  ex- 
cesses, or  assume  the  form  of  a  revolution. 
"  No  fear  of  that,  my  lord,"  laughingly 
exclaimed  Mr.  Wilson,  the  President  of  the 


its  people  knows  that  Cobden  did  not  much 
exaggerate.  One  might  naturally  suppose 
that  outside  of  the  landed  aristocracy  and 
the  higher  officials,  there  would  be  no 
marked  social  distinctions  in  a  country 
where  all  are  equal  before  the  law.  But 
this  would  be  a  grave  error.  Take  any 
dozen  of  Englishmen,  belonging  to  the 
business  classes,  or  the  learned  professions, 
between  whose  incomes  there  is  not  a  dif- 
ference of  £2000.  To  a  superficial  obser- 
ver, nothing  could  indicate  the  least  social 
inequality  between  the  poorest  and  richest 
among  them ;  yet  one  -  half  of  these  men 
will  be  found  to  look  down  on  the  others, 
while  the  wives  and  daughters  of  this  half 
dozen  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  remainder.  Were  one  of 
these  people  to  be  knighted  the  next  day, 
his  wife  would  immediately  become  an 
object  of  undisguised  adulation  and  secret 
envy  to  the  other  females.  So  much  for 
the  love  of  equality  which  exists  among 
the  English  middle  classes. 

That  a  people  made  up  of  such  elements 
should  be  deeply  attached  to  the  monarchy 
is  not  strange.  Indeed,  if  there  is  one 
point  on  which  all  classes  of  English  soci- 
ety are  agreed,  it  is  the  warm  interest  that 
all  take  in  the  personal  affairs  of  the  reign- 
ing dynasty.  In  no  other  country  is  the 
head  of  State  so  much  an  object  of  public 
curiosity.  The  dot  over  the  "  i "  has  a 
difficult  position ;  for,  as  in  the  ancient  fa- 
ble, the  gates  of  the  royal  palace  always 
stand  wide  open.  It  is,  therefore,  in  thor- 
ough keeping  with  the  representative  char- 
acter of  the  English  monarchy  that  even 
the  most  commonplace  of  human  occur- 
rences, to  which  the  bearers  of  the  purple 
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public  criticism  is  often  so  outspoken  and 
blunt  as  to  seem  indelicate.  The  old-time 
notion  of  chivalric  courtesy,  which  ex- 
cludes the  sacred  person  of  the  monarch 
from  all  discussion,  is  utterly  unknown  in 
modern  England.  On  the  continent  of 
Europe  history  sits  post  mortem  on  the 
great;  in  England  it  sits  daily  in  open 
court  on  the  highest  personages  in  the 
realm.  The  press  there  loudly  proclaims 
what  elsewhere  is  hardly  whispered  in  the 
circle  of  intimate  friends.  In  this  way 
good  taste  and  the  proprieties  of  life  are 
at  times  outraged ;  but  the  matured  opinion, 
the  independence  with  which  the  intelli- 
ligent  English  press  speaks  of  high  and 
low,  are  among  the  noblest  fruits  of  British 
liberty.  Foreigners  are,  however,  apt  to 
be  misled  by  a  boldness  under  which  runs 
a  steady  current  of  staunch  loyalty.  What- 
ever political  reforms  may  be  agitated,  they 
will  never  culminate  in  a  Republican  form 
of  government.  The  democratic  societies, 
which  have  in  late  years  sprung  up,  may 
gain  adherents,  but  the  abolition  of  the 
monarchy  has  no  chance  to  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  the  nation.  The 
popular  wave  only  extends  to  the  foot  of 
the  throne.  Even  the  most  violent  English 
Radicals  are,  with  comparatively  few  ex- 
ceptions, perfectly  loyal,  and  the  deposition 
of  the  sovereign  will  hardly  ever  become 
the  stepping  •  stone  for  ambitious  agitators 
to  a  seat  in  Parliament 

Were  any  further  proof  needed  to  show 
the  powerful  hold  which  the  monarchical 
feeling  has  upon  England,  the  extraordina- 
ry spectacle  presented  to  the  world  during 
the  late  illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
should  suffice.  Had  the  hero  and  favorite 
of  a  nation,  its  saviour  from  imminent  peril, 
its  present  benefactor  and  future  hope  and 
stay,  been  prostrated  on  that  bed  at  Sand- 
ringham,  the  sorrow  and  anxiety  of  the 
people  could  hardly  have  been  more  in- 
tense. Though  trade  and  intercourse  took 
their  usual  course  during  these  weeks  of 
suspense,  aside  from  the  "  struggle  fur  ex~ 


the  famous  Tichborne  trial  excited  its 
wonted  gossip.  The  columns  of  the  Lon- 
don dailies  were  filled  with  telegrams,  cor- 
respondence, medical  disquisitions  on  the 
condition  of  the  august  patient,  and  day 
after  day  leading  articles  sought  to  solve 
the  fever  problem.  Town  and  country 
fairly  vied  with  each  other  as  to  which 
should  manifest  most  sympathy.  Even  the 
Democratic  and  Radical  factions  shared  in 
the  national  grief.  The  comically  pathetic 
address  which  the  shoemaker  Odger  pre- 
sented to  Victoria  to  assure  her  that  he  also 
was  a  loyal  subject,  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten. And  yet,  the  object  of  all  this  so- 
licitude and  popular  sorrow  was  a  man 
who  had  never  done  anything  to  deserve  it. 
He  possessed  not  even  the  homely  domes- 
tic and  public  virtues  for  which  English- 
men respect  his  mother.  The  Prince  seem- 
ed rather  a  new  incarnation  of  that  George 
IV.  who  scandalized  all  London  with  his 
dissipations  and  the  court  with  his  family 
differences^  On  no  occasion  had  he  ex- 
hibited a  sense  of  the  grave  responsibilities 
which  devolved  upon  him  as  the  foremost 
subject  and  the  future  ruler.  His  person 
exerted  none  of  that  strange  fascination 
which  —  as  the  history  of  the  Stuarts  teach- 
es —  often  tempts  the  masses  to  overlook 
the  unworthiness  of  a  prince  in  the  hope 
that  the  sowing  of  his  wild  oats  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  bountiful  harvest.  With  the 
great  majority  of  Englishmen  he  was  per- 
sonally unpopular,  and  his  adherents  were  * 
confined  to  a  small  circle  of  the  aristocracy. 
Even  the  traditional  fiction  which,  in  Eng- 
land, makes  the  heir  to  the  crown  the  fore- 
most Liberal,  the  honorary  head  of  the 
Opposition,  contributed  in  this  instance 
nothing  to  lessen  the  public  antipathy. 
How,  then,  is  this  sudden  overflowing  of 
love,  which  might  have  flattered  the  most 
excellent  sovereign,  to  be  explained  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  on  the  ground  of  sympathy  with 
the  Queen.  Whatever  the  feelings  of  a 
mother  might  be,  the  loss  of  such  a  son 
could  appear  to  the  public  only  in  the  light 
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,  clue  to  this  extraordinary  manifestation 
must,  therefore,  clearly  be  sought  elsewhere, 
and  in  our  opinion  it  will  be  found  in  that 
insular  form  of  patriotism  which  feels  rath- 
er than  sees  in  the  monarchy  the  keystone 
to  the  national  existence.  This  feeling  is 
not  the  product  of  any  deliberate  process 
of  reasoning,  but  a  natural  instinct  which 
leads  to  the  same  result.  The  English 
character  has  been  moulded  by  its  histori- 
cal development.  Pride  of  country,  in  its 
most  powerful,  ingenious,  and  elementary 
form,  has  become  identical  with  the  pride 
in  the  overshadowing  majesty  of  the  mon- 
archy; and  this  pride  ignores  all  party  pas 
sions  and  personal  incidents.  Lord  Brough- 
am remarked,  that  in  England  the  kingdom 
is  the  nail  on  which  hangs  the  constitution. 
With  the  old  Whigs,  the  British  Constitu- 
tion was  the  real  sanctuary;  but  with  the 
people,  it  is  England  herself,  the  haughty 
sea-girt  isle,  with  all  the  glories  of  its  past 
and  all  the  vitality  of  its  present,  which 
hangs  on  this  golden  nail.  This  is  the 
England  of  which  the  people  think  when 
they  sing,  "  God  save  the  King,'*  and  the 
splendor  of  this  thought  invests  the  throne 
with  such  a  halo  that  it  matters  little  who 
sits  upon  it. 

If  it  is  evident  that  nothing  less  than  a 
complete  social  revolution  can  possibly  en- 
danger the  British  throne,  the  crusade  of 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  the  young  and  impulsive 
knight  -  errant  who  dashes  in  among  the 
*  old  institutions  which  are  so  venerated  by 
his  class,  must  be  Quixotic.  Neither  he, 
nor  the  fiery  young  Auberon  Herbert, 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  who 
seconded  Sir  Charles's  motion  in  the  Com- 
mons, will  shake  a  single  pillar  of  the  mon- 
archy. At  the  same  time,  it  is  strange  that 
two  men  of  such  intelligence  should  be  ig- 
norant of  the  element  in  the  popular  heart 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  which  has 
already  more  than  once  baffled  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  rationalistic  politicians.  It  is 
less  strange  that  their  followers,  the  Brad- 
laughs,  Odgers,  and  their  crew,  should  be 


the  British  Republic  vs.  the  British  Mon- 
archy was  discussed  in  all  its  phases  by 
the  same  Parliament  which  invoked  the 
strong  arm  of  William  of  Orange,  and 
placed  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  on  his 
head  and  that  of  Mary.  There  is,  perhaps, 
among  the  dozen  sensational  declaimers 
who  rave  at  the  Royal  Life  Guards  and 
kitchen  scullions,  not  six  that  have 
studied  the  debates  which  culminated  in 
the  Great  Revolution  of  1688,  though  they 
might  well  profit  by  the  lecture.  The  au- 
thors and  leaders  of  that  Revolution  had 
the  experiences  of  two  Republics  to  guide 
them  —  the  English  and  the  Dutch ;  but 
neither  of  the  two  could  tempt  them  to  re 
peat  the  trial.  No  intelligent  Englishman 
who  understands  the  genius  of  his  own 
people,  can  believe  them  fit  for  a  republic. 
Imagine  a  nation  whose  most  influential 
class  —  the  middle  —  will  tolerate  no  social 
equality  in  its  ranks,  called  on  periodically 
to  vote  for  some  blacksmith  or  cobbler  as 
the  head  of  the  State  and  of  society  !  Con  • 
ceive  the  higher  and  aspiring  middle  class- 
es receiving  their  laws  from  a  set  of  Brad- 
laughs,  and  being  ruled  by  a  troop  of  Od- 
gers!  The  very  idea  is  so  grotesquely 
ludicrous  that  ninety  -  nine  out  of  every 
hundred  respectable  Englishmen  will  smile 
in  derision  at  the  visionaries  who  propose 
to  set  up  such  a  parody  of  a  government  in 
the  haughty  island.  One  must,  indeed,  be 
totally  devoid  of  humor  to  listen  with  a 
sober  face  to  some  of  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  this  farcical  change. 
One  of  these  is  the  cost  of  the  monarchy. 
'  Now,  the  monarchy  with  all  its  appendages 
costs  England  about  one  million  pounds  a 
year,  which  makes  about  seven  pence  half- 
penny per  head  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  Kingdom.  But  this 
estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  all 
classes  contribute  equally  to  the  expense  of 
the  State ;  which  is  not  the  case.  Since 
legislation  has  relieved  the  laboring  classes 
from  all  taxation,  except  those  which  they 
voluntarily  assume  for  beer,   spirits,  and 
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Perhaps  it  might  be  well  if  England 
were  to  try  for  a  few  years  the  experiment 
of  a  republic.  Her  spoiled,  grumbling 
people  want  such  a  lesson.  A  single  de- 
cade of  Dilke,  Bradlaugh,  and  Odger 
would  produce  a  reaction  compared  to 
which  that  on  the  accession  of  Richard 
Cromwell  would  be  tame.  But  not  to  a 
Constitutional  Monarchy  would  England 
return.  Disgust  and  a  feeling  of  humilia- 
tion would  drive  her  into  a  military  despot- 
ism worse  than  the  rule  of  Charles  II. 
These  things  may  never,  probably  never 


will,  happen ;  though  there  is  no »  saying 
what  may  follow  when  such  crazy  doctrines 
as  now  prevail  are  tolerated.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Englishman's  boasted  good  com- 
mon sense  is  fast  being  superseded  by  a 
restless  spirit  of  innovation,  which  is  capa- 
ble of  leading  to  any  extravagance.  In 
brief,  if  matters  go  on  as  they  have  for 
some  time  past,  law,  order,  and  property 
may  soon  be  at  the  mercy  of  an  ignorant 
mob,  led  by  visionary  and  dangerous  dem- 
agogues. 


TRICKS. 


AMONG  the  sorrows  of  the  sensitive 
in  this  vale  —  and  the  finest  natures 
are,  Heaven  help  them,  unfortunately  the 
most  sensitive  —  may  surely  be  prominent- 
ly placed  the  annoyances  they  have  to  en- 
dure from  the  tricks  of  their  neighbors. 
"Mr.  Dashington  is  a  very  good  sort  of 
person,  my  dear,"  said  a  charming  old  lady 
friend  of  ours,  "  but  how  any  one  could 
have  married  a  man  who  constantly  makes 
that  dreadful  sort  of  snort,  I  can't  imagine." 
We  heartily  sympathized.  "  Eats  soup 
without  a  noise,"  was  one  of  the  special 
qualifications  of  Sydney  Smith's  "  nice  per- 
son." Who  has  n't  before  now  shuddered 
at  the  horrid  gurgle  which  too  many  of  his 
countrymen  make  when  partaking  of  that  re- 
freshment ?  Lately  in  a  public  reading-room 
we  heard  a  monster  making  existence  a 
burthen  to  several  of  his  neighbors  by  a 
sickening  sort  of  sucking  sound,  suggestive 
of  a  most  unpleasant  decay  of  nature.  We 
looked  brigades  of  daggers,  so  did  several 
other  members.  A  rhinoceros  could  n't 
have  been  more  unconscious  of  the  annoy- 
ance he  was  causing.  At  one  of  the  Lon- 
don Clubs  they  remonstrate  with  those  who 


sonal  habit  which  has  been  the  cause  of 
much  complaint,  etc."  And  this  is  quite 
right.  Why  are  Captain  Hawkshaw,  Gen- 
eral Scroop,  and  old  Puffin  to  make  the 
house  intolerable  to  the  other  four  hundred 
and  ninety  -  seven  members  ? 

The  moral  of  this  is :  rigorously  suppress 
tricks  in  your  children.  Those  belonging 
to  thorough  bred  people  are  visited  with 
condign  punishment  for  them. 

"  There  is  something  of  exquisite  kind- 
ness in  that  rarest  of  gifts,  fine  breeding," 
says  Bulwer  Lytton ;  and  it  is  anything  but 
kind  to  keep  a  man  or  woman  in  chronic 
misery,  because  you,  in  your  selfishness, 
choose  to  sniff,  snort,  and  spit. 

There  is  another  trick,  or  rather  habit, 
which  we  will  refer  to  in  conclusion — chew- 
ing. This  disgusting  custom,  happily  un- 
known, except  amongst  the  lowest  classes, 
out  of  this  country,  is,  we  believe,  on  the 
decline  ;  but  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  it 
even  amongst  those  who  claim  to  possess 
refinement.  Those  who  practice  it  cannot 
perhaps  conceive  the  disgust  occasioned  to 
thousands  of  their  neighbors  by  the  volume 
of  revolting  expectoration  sent  forth  every 
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The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ;  From 
Birth  to  his  Inauguration  as  President. 
By  Ward  H.  Lamon.  With  Illustra- 
tions. Boston  :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 
(Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

Abraham  Lincoln,  but  a  few  short  years 
ago,  was  the  most  widely  known  name  of 
his  generation.  When  he  fell  by  the  das- 
tardly shot  of  a  cowardly  assassin,  a  thrill 
of  horror  and  indignation  went  through 
the  civilized  world.  Peoples  everywhere 
were  overwhelmed  with  grief ;  and  mon- 
archs,  impelled  by  the  tide  of  popular  feel- 
ing, did  homage  to  his  memory.  In  the 
rapid  currents  of  modern  times  the  excite- 
ment has  subsided,  and  the  deliberate  ver- 
dict of  posterity  upon  his  real  merit  must 
soon  be  rendered*.  By  the  calm  study  of 
his  life  and  character,  it  may  be  ascertained 
whether  the  conspicuousness  of  his  name 
was  accidental,  or  whether  he  was  indeed 
one  of  the  ruling  men  of  the  world.  A  full 
and  appreciative  biography  of  the  man  was 
therefore,  if  it  is  not  still,  a  great  desidera- 
tum. 

The  book  before  us  aims  to  supply  the 
demand  ;  and  certainly  it  has  contributed 
largely  to  this  result,  and  has  many  ele- 
ments that  entitle  it  to  respect.  It  is  origi- 
nal and  fearless.  It  has  seemingly  gone  to 
the  bottom  in  the  collection  and  examina- 
tion of  material,  and  professes  to  give  us 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  he  was.  It  has  suc- 
ceeded in  adding  another  to  the  catalogue 
of  wonderful  men,  forever  suggesting  the 
insoluble  problem  whether  circumstances 
make  character,  or  character  circumstances. 
Why  a  boy,  born  as  Lincoln  was,  in  the 
strange  mixture  of  poverty  and  wealth,  of 
the  highest  civilization  and  lowest  barbar- 
ism, which  characterized  the  poor  whites  of 
a  slave  State  in  his  day,  should  have  devel- 
oped into  a  man  of  trained  intellect,  warm 
sympathy,  and  heroic  earnestness  for  truth 
and  right,  while  thousands  under  similar 
circumstances  never  rise  above  a  common- 
place, chiefly  animal  character,  must  forev- 
er remain  unexplained.  Buckle's  philoso- 
phy, which  entirely  overlooks  the  original 
difference  of  human  souls,  is  inadequate  to 
solve   the   problem.     Nor   will    Holmes's 


theory  of  atavism  shed  any  light  on  the 
mystery.  In  neither  parents  nor  grandpa- 
rents can  be  found  a  glimmering  of  the 
genius  that  afterwards  shone  in  Lincoln. 
His  own  mother  is  indeed  traditionally 
pronounced  intellectual  and  sad,  though 
she  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  light  on  her 
countenance  was  reflected  from  the  son. 

Lincoln  was  emphatically  a  self  -  made 
man.  He  had  the  power  of  making  him- 
self strong  by  the  use  of  the  best  materials 
within  his  reach.  Early  taught  to  read,  he 
seemed  to  fasten  upon  books  with  acormo- 
rantic  avidity,  that  would  not  be  satisfied 
till  every  fact  and  thought  and  suggestion 
was  mastered  and  assimilated.  In  this 
way  he  appropriated,  while  yet  a  boy,  a 
spelling  book  (probably  Webster's),  jEsop's 
Fables,  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  a 
History  of  the  United  States,  Weems's  Life 
of  Washington,  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
Indiana,  the  Kentucky  Preceptor,  and  eve- 
ry book  in  the  neighborhood.  He  took  co- 
pious notes,  committed  passages  to  memo- 
ry, read  and  studied  leisure  hours  by  day, 
and  late  at  night,  week  after  week,  and 
month  after  month.  He  repeated  these 
books  from  memory  as  a  pastime.  To  such 
a  man  the  whole  country  is  a  university. 
What  need  had  he  of  college  professors  to 
discipline  his  mind  ?  Could  they  utter  any- 
thing wiser  than  he  could  And  in  his  books  ? 
It  was  not,  therefore,  a  miracle  that  when 
he  became  President  his  Inaugural  Address 
and  his  Messages  seemed  to  the  people  to 
be  written  so  that  they  could  understand 
and  feel  every  word,  and  even  scholars 
acknowledged  that  they  were  worthy  to  be 
ranked  among  the  best  models  of  English 
composition. 

The  practice  of  thoroughly  mastering  a 
few  books  became  a  habit  of  his  life.  Even 
after  he  was  full  of  business  as  a  lawyer, 
he  used  to  carry  with  him  on  "  the  tramp 
around  the  circuit,"  ordinary  school-books 
—  from  Euclid  down  to  an  English  Gram- 
mar,—  and  to  study  them  as  he  rode  along, 
or  at  intervals  of  leisure  in  the  towns  where 
he  stopped.     He  supplemented  these  with 
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a  copy  of  Shakspeare,  got  much  of  it  by 
rote,  and  recited  long  passages  from  it  to 
any  chance  companion  by  the  way.  In  this 
way  he  had  disciplined  his  memory  even 
from  his  early  boyhood.  "  He  frequently 
amused  his  young  companions  by  repeating 
to  them  long  passages  from  the  books  he 
had  been  reading.  On  Monday  evenings 
he  would  mount  a  stump,  and  deliver,  with 
a  wonderful  approach  to  exactness,  the  ser- 
mon he  had  heard  the  day  before." 

But  Lincoln  also  betrayed  the  defects  of 
a  scanty  and  unbalanced  education.  He 
knew  next  to  nothing  of  science  or  mental 
philosophy,  was  not  competent,  for  the 
want  of  study,  to  grapple  with  questions  of 
political  economy  or  finance ;  and  it  is  very 
evident  that  though  he  became  a  good  pop- 
ular orator  and  could  sway  the  public  mind 
on  the  great  general  topics  of  the  hour,  he 
did  not  succeed,  but  conspicuously  failed,  in 
his  few  efforts  at  practical  legislation. 

His  enormous  physical  strength,  his  early 
spontaneous  abandonment  of  all  use  of  in- 
toxicating drink,  his  industry,  his  kindness 
to  others,  his  incorruptible  integrity,  and 
his  supreme  love  of  truth,  his  ambition,  his 
personal  courage,  and  the  intensity  of  his 
passions,  all  made  him  a  marked  man 
among  men.  Not  the  least  interesting  ep- 
isodes in  his  life  were  the  love  passages  in 
his  history,  which  need  no  adornment  or 
exaggeration  to  make  them  equal  to  the 
best  wrought  passages  in  fictitious  writing. 

The  least  satisfactory  part  of  this  book 
to  many  will  be  its  treatment  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's religious  character.  There  can  be 
no  objection  to  the  honest  statement  of  the 
fact  that  early  in  his  life  he  sympathized 
with  the  free  -  thinking  notions  of  some  of 
his  associates,  and  read  with  his  accustom- 
ed thoroughness  the  popular  writings  of 
Paine  and  Volney,  and  was  a  believer  in 
their  theory.  But  the  biographer  evinces  a 
thorough  inability  to  appreciate  the  later 
and  deeper  development  of  Lincoln's  char- 
acter, when  he  rose  out  of  this  temporary 
eclipse  of  faith  into  a  profound  theism  and 
acceptance   of  the  spirit    and   practice  of 


on  him,  there  is  abundant  evidence,  from 
many  sources,  that  he  became  a  practical 
believer  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  that 
he  more  and  more  sympathized  with  Chris- 
tians, and  that  he  was  indeed  one  with 
them  in  practice.  The  Christianity  of  Lin- 
coln was  a  life  rather  than  a  theory,  and 
was  wrought  into  his  mental  and  moral  na- 
ture if  not  elaborated  by  thought  and  study. 
His  well  -  known  integrity  forbids  the  sup- 
position that  his  frequent  expressions  and 
conversations  on  the  subject  were  insincere. 
Lincoln,  a  student,  with  his  limited  library, 
and  seeing  no  religion  buf  the  superficial 
and  superstitious  manifestations  that  sur- 
rounded him  in  his  early  life,  and  Lincoln, 
in  full  strength,  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  sternest  duties  and  difficulties  that  ever 
appealed  to  human  ambition  and  will,  were 
two  men.  His  religion,  like  his  scholar* 
ship,  received  but  little  aid  from  without. 
It  was  an  original  growth,  and  whether  or 
not  it  was  ever  formulated  in  ecclesiastical 
phrase,  or  if  it  had  been  so,  would  not 
have  created  a  creed  of  its  own,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  little  importance  to  sound  thinkers, 
who  can  but  recognize  in  him  abundant 
evidence  of  a  faith  and  hope  which  are  the 
essence  of  genuine  Christianity.  When 
he  accepted  the  nomination,  it  was,  as  he 
said,  "  imploring  the  assistance  of  Divine 
Providence."  When  he  commenced  his 
journey  to  Washington  to  assume  the  terri- 
ble responsibilities  of  that  office  at  that 
time,  he  desired,  with  tears,  the  prayers  of 
his  neighbors.  "  Unless  the  Great  God 
who  .assisted  him  [Washington]  shall  be 
with  and  aid  me,  I  must  fail ;  but  if  the 
same  omniscient  mind  and  almighty  arm 
that  directed  and  protected  him  shall  guide 
and  support  me,  I  shall  not  fail  —  I  shall 
succeed.  Let  us  all  pray  that  the  God  of 
our  fathers  may  not  forsake  us  now."  Is 
it  said  that  this  was  the  language  of  strong 
emotion  ?  True ;  but  strong  emotion  shows 
the  character  of  the  depths  of  the  soul. 
This  trust  in  God  was  expressed  in  almost 
if  not  quite  every  address  he  made  on  his 
journey.     An   attempt   is   made   to  prove 
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Christian  man  in  thought  and  heart.  His 
feelings  changed  —  and  religion  is  said  to 
be  rather  of  the  heart  than  the  head. 

This  book  makes  no  effort  to  portray  the 
most  valuable  part  of  Lincoln's  life,  his 
administration  as  President.  All  before 
that  is  interesting  only  to  show  how  won- 
derfully he  was  constitutionally  and  educa- 
tionally prepared  for  that  anomalous  posi- 
tion. His  clearness  of  perception,  his 
patience,  his  unyielding  determination,  his 
leadership  of  public  opinion,  and  at  the 
same  time  faithful  interpretation  and  exe- 
cution of  the  public  will,  find  here  no  ex- 
position. How  the  country  would  have 
fared  with  his  rival  for  the  nomination, 
Seward,  at  its  head,  or  with  Buchanan  re- 
elected, may  be  fancied ;  and  thus  we  may 
see  the  mission  of  Lincoln.  He  was  the 
man  for  the  hour,  but  not  accidentally  fitted 
for  the  place.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there 
was  another  man  in  the  nation,  or  in  the 
world,  that  could  have  done  his  work.  A 
true  life  of  Lincoln  remains  to  be  written. 


The  Fixed  Stars.  Maps  for  Out  -  Door 
Study.  From  "  First  Lessons  in  Astro- 
nomy." By  Elias  Colbert,  E.A.D., 
Dearborn  Observatory,  author  of  "  Star 
Studies,"  etc.  Chicago:  George  Sher- 
wood &  Co. 

.  This  is  a  valuable  hand  •  book,  by  the 
faithful  use  of  which  on  a  few  clear  even- 
ings, any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence 
could  make  himself  familiar  with  all  the 
principal  constellations,  and  all  the  stars 
from  the  fourth  magnitude  upward,  and 
many  of  the  fifth.  It  has  the  advantage 
over  the  cumbersome  maps  usually  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose,  in  the  absence  of 
all  the  useless  and  embarrassing  pictures  of 
monsters  with  which  heathen  imagination 
covered  the  sky,  and  in  the  simplicity  and 
portability  of  the  book.  Mr.  Colbert  has 
a  genius  for  lucid  explanation,  and  has 
done  more  than  any  other  writer  to  bring 
the  leading  facts  and  theories  of  astrono- 
my within  the  reach  of  the  popular  com- 
prehension. His  lectures  and  writings  on 
his  favorite  theme  are  models  of  simplicity 
of  style  and  accuracy  of  statement.  In 
these  days  when  the  astounding  revelations 
•of  spectroscopy  are  creating  such  a  wide 


interest  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  all  the  pu- 
pils in  our  schools  should  be  able  to  trace 
out  the  constellations  and  find  any  particu- 
lar star.  This  cannot  be  done  without  ac- 
tual work,  and  this  book  is  probably  the 
best  aid  for  the  purpose  published. 

Three  Books  of  Song.  By  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow.  Boston :  James  R. 
Osgood  &  Co.  ( Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co., 
Chicago.) 

America  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  Long- 
fellow, as  a  poet  unsurpassed  in  the  finish 
of  his  style,  the  subtlety  of  his  thoughts, 
and  the  high  moral  tone  of  his  sentiment. 
In  these  days,  when  the  coarse  expressions, 
the  untamed  passions,  and  the  rough  ad- 
ventures of  pioneer  life,  form  the  staple  of 
our  poetry,  so  -  called,  it  is  cheering  to  see 
one  writer  uninfluenced  by  the  popular  tide 
and  in  every  production  giving  evidence  of 
the  highest  culture  of  the  age.  A  larger 
proportion  of  Longfellow's  writings  will 
find  its  place  among  the  classics  of  the 
language  than  of  any  contemporary  writer, 
perhaps,  not  excepting  Tennyson.  His 
latest  productions,  too,  are  among  his  best. 

The  Modern  Ulysses,  LL.D.  His  Po- 
litical Record.  By  Nelson  Cross,  Coun- 
sellor at  Law.  New  York :  J.  S.  Red- 
field.     (Western  News  Co.,  Chicago.) 

Greeley  and  Brown  orators  will  find  it 
"  for  their  interest"  to  patronize  Mr.  Cross. 
Grant  and  Wilson  orators  "  need  not  ap- 
ply; "  or,  rather,  we  suspect  they  will  not. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Buffalo  Land  ;  an  Authentic  Narrative  of  the 
Adventures  and  Misadventures  of  a  late  Scienti- 
fic and  Exploring  Party,  upon  the  Great  Plains 
of  the  West.  With  a  full  description  of  the  coun- 
try traversed,  the  Indian  as  he  is,  the  habits  of 
the  buffalo,  wolf,  and  wild  horse,  etc.  Also  an 
Appendix,  constituting  the  work  a  manual  for 
sportsmen  and  a  hand-book  for  emigrants  seeking 
homes.  By  W.  E.  Webb,  of  Topeka,  Kansas. 
Profusely  illustrated  from  original  drawings  by 
Henry  Worrall,  and  actual  photographs  Cin- 
cinnati and  Chicago :  E.  Hanaford  &  Co. 

Practical  Horseshoeing.  By  G.  Fleming,  F. 
R.  G.  S.,  M.  A.  I.,  etc.,  author  of  "  Travels  on 
Horseback  in  Mantchu  Tartary,"  "  Horseshoes 
and  Horseshoeing,"  "Animal  Plauges,"  etc. 
With  twenty-nine  Illustrations.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  (Cobb,  Andrews  &  Co. ,  Chica- 
go.) 
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The  School  and  thb  Army  in  Germany  and 
France.  With  a  Diary  of  Siege  Life  at  Ver- 
sailles. By  Brevet  Maj.-Gen.  W.  B.  Hazen,  U. 
S.  A.,  Colonel  Sixth  Infantry.  New  York  :  Har- 
per &  Brother.  (Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chica- 
go.) 

Six  of  One  by  Half  a  Dozen  of  the  Other. 
An  Every -day  Novel.  By  Harriet  Bcccher 
Stowe,  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  Lucretia  P. 
Hale,  Frederic  W.  Loring,  Frederic  B.  Perkins, 
Edward  E.  Hale.  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 
(Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

Miodlemarch  :  A  Study  of  Provincial  Life.  By 
George  Eliot.  In  two  volumes.  Harper's  Li- 
brary Edition.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
(Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

Sailing  on  the  Nile.  By  Laurent  Laporte. 
Translated  from  the  French,  by  Virginia  Vaugh- 
an.  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.  (Jansen,  Mc- 
Clurg &  Co.,  Chicago.) 


Sybil's  Second  Love.  By  Julia  Kavanagh,  au- 
thor of  "Beatrice,"  "Nathalie,"  "Adele," 
"  Queen  Mab,"  etc.,  etc.  Three  volumes  in  one. 
New  York  :  D.  Applcton  &  Co.  (Cobb,  Andrews 
&  Co.,  Chicago.) 

A  Woman's  Experience  in  Europe,  Including 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.    By  Mrs. 

E.  D.  Wallace,  author  of  "  Strife,"  etc  New 
York  :  D.  Applcton  &  Co.  (Cobb,  Andrews  & 
Co.,  Chicago.) 

The  Pathfinder  ;  or,  The  Inland  Sea.  By  J. 
Fcnimore  Cooper.     Illustrated  from  drawings  by 

F.  O.  C.  Darley.  New  Edition.  New  York :  D. 
Applcton  &  Co.  (Cobb,  Andrews  &  Co.,  Chica- 
go-) 

That  Convention  ;  or,  Five  Days  a  Politician. 
By  F.  G.  W.,  et  alt.  New  York  and  Chicago  : 
F.  G.  Welch  &  Co. 

"  Pennsylvania  Dutch,"  and  Other  Essays. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  (Cobb, 
Andrews  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 
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ONE   YEAR   AFTEJl. 


*'  T  T  ORRIBLE ! M  was  the  exclama- 
£~~|  tion  of  a  shuddering  world, 
looking  towards  Chicago  one  year  ago. 
That  same  world  now  looks  towards 
that  same  Chicago,  exclaiming,  "  Won- 
derful ! M  Horrible  it  truly  was ;  and 
wonderful  it  no  less  truly  is.  The  hor- 
rors of  the  fiery  ordeal  of  October, 
1 87 1,  by  which  the  city  was  devastated 
and  almost  blotted  out,  were  not  more 
real  than  have  been  the  marvels  that 
bave  been  wrought  in  these  twelve 
months  by  the  city's  rebuilders.  Should 
a  magician,  by  a  touch  of  his  wand  of 
transmutation,  suddenly  reduce  a  town 
into  a  mass  of  ruins,  and  then,  by  an- 
other touch,  as  suddenly  restore  it  all 
to  its  former  state,  the  effect  would 
scarcely  be  more  amazing  than  have 
been  Chicago's  Destruction  and  Res- 
urrection. 

We  recall  the  fearful  calamity  by 
which  our  city  was  overwhelmed  on 
the  seventh  and  eighth  of  last  October, 
as  a  troubled  sleeper,  awakening,  con- 
templates the  incidents  of  a  horrid 
dream.     But  ours  was  not  a  Hrpam.    Tt 


it  now  seems  like  the  wild  dream  of  a 
fevered  brain,  yet,  were  any  evidence 
needed  to  convince  us  that  Chicago's 
Great  Fire  was  a  reality  and  not  a 
mere  slumberer's  vision,  the  imposing 
array  of  stately  new  edifices  lining  the 
old  business  thoroughfares,  entirely 
changing  their  former  aspect,  could  be 
cited  as  most  potent  and  conclusive 
testimony. 

The  Lakeside  proposes  in  a  special 
manner  to  signalize  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  the  new  Chicago,  as  in  a 
special  manner  it  memorialized  the 
burning  of  the  old.  The  •■  Fire  Num- 
ber "  of  the  magazine  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  incidents,  terrors,  losses, 
and  effects  of  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
events  in  the  world's  history.  The 
"  Anniversary  Number  "  will,  as  is  in- 
tended, be  an  account  of  one  of  the 
most  wondrous  examples  of  human 
courage,  energy,  progress,  and  achieve- 
ment, that  has  ever  been  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  time.  When  we  recall 
the  events  of  a  year  ago,  and  contem- 
nlate  the  wnftil  condition  of  our  citv  at 
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blackness  and  chaos, —  and  contrast 
the  scene  and  the  condition  of  the 
people  as  we  find  them  to-day  —  over 
a  thousand  great,  towering  and  impos- 
ing buildings  of  stone,  brick,  marble, 
or  iron,  having  been  reared  rapidly 
and  almost  as  if  by  magic  on  the 
ground  that  had  been  swept  by  the 
conflagration,  the  restored  thorough- 
fares of  trade,  commerce,  and  resi- 
dence swarming  with  a  cheerful  and 
prosperous  population,  and  the  whole 
metropolis  presenting  an  almost 
matchless  spectacle  of  life  and 
industry,  —  may  we  not,  with  jus- 
tifiable pride,  point  to  this  event- 
ful year  of  our  history  as  a  real 
marvel  of  progress  ?  The,  most  unre- 
strained imagination  of  the  most  san- 
guine believer  in  human  possibilities 
would  not  have  dared,  while  viewing 
the  city  in  ruins  a  year  ago,  to  have 
even  whispered  into  any  rational  ear  a 
prophecy  that  one-half  as  much  would 
in  twelve  months  be  accomplished 
here  towards  a  recovery  from  the  fear- 
ful effects  of  the  great  conflagration  as 
actually  has  been  accomplished.  It  is 
as  difficult  for  the  mind  of  the  specta- 
tor to  realize  that  which  has  been  done 
in  so  short  a  time,  as  it  was  for  the 
mind  completely  to  comprehend  the 
vastness  of  the  calamity  from  which 
we  are  thus  speedily  recovering.  The 
scene  in  the  "  burnt  district,"  during 
these  swift-passing  winter,  spring,  and 
summer  months,  has  been  one  of  con- 
stant activity.  The  snows,  frosts,  and 
chilly  blasts  of  winter  did  not  deter  the 
indomitable  workers;  the  rains  of 
spring  did  not  drive  them  from  their 
labors;  nor  did  the  intense  heat  of 
those  sweltering  days  of  midsummer 
cause  them  to  relax  their  energy.  That 
which  at  first  was  a  wilderness  of 
piled-up  bricks,  stone,  iron,  and  rub- 
bish, has  gradually  assumed  the  forms 
r  symmetrical  walls,  solid  pillars,  im- 


tingly ;  and  the  many  noble  monuments 
of  their  labor  tell  the  wonderful  story 
of  their  skill  and  diligence.  And  the 
work  still  progresses.  There  is  no  re- 
laxation, no  halting,  no  intermission. 
Walls  are  still  rising ;  shapely  struc- 
tures are  still  growing  up  in  this  fer- 
tile garden  of  massiveness ;  the  work- 
ers are  still  keeping  up  their  clang- 
•  orous  music  of  the  trowel,  hammer, 
and  derrick.  Like  stately  ranks  of 
newly  uniformed  soldiers,  stand  those 
lines  of  great,  solid  edifices  already  fin- 
ished on  various  burnt-out  streets;  and 
like  young,  half-grown  recruits  prepar- 
ing to  join  their  ranks,  are  those  new 
structures  which  are  rising  day  by  day 
beside  them.  What  a  noble  army  of 
architectural  creation  already  occupies 
the  late  batde- field  of  fiery  terrors!- 
What  a  still  nobler  army,  standing  in 
immense  regiments,  imposing,  ponder-  m 
ous,  and  grand  to  look  upon,  will,  ere 
another  twelvemonth,  cover  this  wide 
area  of  our  late  desolation  ! 

The  total  losses  by  the  destruction  of 
property  by  the  great  fire,  as  estimated 
in  The  Lakeside  "Fire  Number," 
reached  nearly  $200,000,000 ;  and  the 
losses  by  the  depreciation  of  property 
and  interruption  to  trade  were  estimat- 
ed at  nearly  $100,000,000.  It  is  within 
safe  bounds  to  say  that  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  value  of  the  destroyed 
property  has  been  restored ;  and  that 
the  losses  occasioned  by  depreciation 
and  by  interruption  of  business,  have 
been  more  than  made  good.  And  this 
in  the  brief  time  of  one  year!  Of 
course  much  of  this  restoration  and 
recovery  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  aid  of  Eastern  or  foreign  capital ; 
but  the  courage,  energy,  and  push,  by 
which  it  has  been  rendered  possible, 
abide  within  the  city  itself.  It  is  the 
faith  of  Chicago  men  in  Chicago's  ca- 
pabilities and  destiny,  that  has  inspired 
and  now  animates  Chicago's  recon- 
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than  before  the  fire.  Nearly  all  these 
men  lost  heavily  —  some  of  them  lost 
nearly  everything  but  their  faith  and 
fcourage ;  yet  how  soon  they  recovered 
from  the  blow  which  had  stunned 
them,  and  with  what  a  degree  of 
sagacity  and  resolution  they  forthwith 
applied  themselves  to  the  work  of 
restoration  —  a  work  which  others  who 
have  never  had  Chicago's  spirit  in- 
fused into  them,  would  have  deemed 
utterly  hopeless !  It  seems  like  boast- 
ing—  and  Chicago  people  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  hear  themselves 
ridiculed  as  boasters — but  it  is  unde- 
niable that  there  is  that  in  Chicago's 
merchants  and  capitalists  —  call  it 
11  pluck,'*  or  call  it  what  you  please  — 
which  seems  to  render  them  capable 
of  rising  above  all  ordinary  embarrass- 
ments, of  surmounting  the  most  for- 
midable obstacles,  and  of  discovering 
and  availing  themselves  of  all  needed 
resources  and  facilities  for  success  in 
any  desired  object  of  attainment. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  rapid  growth 
and  marvellous  commercial  develop- 
ment of  the  city  during  the  score  of 
years  before  the  conflagration,  in  the 
resolute  and  determined  manner  in 
which  the  destroyed  part  of  the  city  is 
being  reconstructed,  and  still  more 
strikingly  in  the  wonderful  recupera- 
tive power  exhibited  by  the  speedy 
re-establishment  of  trade,  commerce, 
and  the  mechanical  and  manufactur- 
ing industries.  In  the  latter  respect  — 
the  restoration  of  all  departments  of 
business — Chicago's  peculiar  "pluck" 
has  been  even  more  demonstrative 
and  effective  than  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  buildings.  It  does  not  seem 
credible,  and  yet  "  facts  and  figures  " 
can  be  produced  by  our  financial  and 
mercantile  community,  our  Board  of 
Trade,  and  the  mechanics  and  manu- 


day,  who  inform  us  that  their  trade  is 
much  larger  than  it  has  ever  been 
before.  Those  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing enterprises,  of  every  class,  ex- 
tent, and  description,  give  similar  re- 
ports. The  amount  of  business  has 
been  limited  only  by  the  contracted 
facilities  for  transacting  it,  by  which 
many,  for  lack  of  store-room  in  their 
temporary  quarters,  have  been  greatly 
embarrassed.  This  difficulty, •  how- 
ever, is  now  being  rapidly  obviated  by 
the  almost  daily  additions  that  are 
being  made  to  the  number  of  large 
business  blocks  and  store-rooms  for 
their  accommodation.  The  principal 
wholesale  mercantile  firms  are  already 
occupying  their  own  edifices,  of  pala- 
tial proportions,  and  are  employing 
small  armies  of  clerks,  porters,  and 
teamsters,  day  and  night,  to  meet  the 
pressing  and  continually  increasing 
demands  of  trade. 

The  hotels,  too,  large  and  small, 
have  literally  swarmed  with  guests 
during  the  entire  summer  ;  and  the 
stranger  having  frequent  occasion  to 
visit  Chicago,  looks  forward  with  de- 
lighted anticipation  to  a  few  months 
hence,  when  the  several  immense 
hotels  now  in  process  of  building  shall 
be  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy, 
and  he  can  again  "  take  mine  ease  in 
mine  inn,"  instead  of  being  "  stowed 
away"  in  narrow  and  unsatisfactory 
quarters,  such  as,  with  our  present  inad- 
equate hostelries,  he  is  now  compelled  to 
accept  and  be  thankful  for.  The  places 
of  public  amusement,  of  which  we  now 
have  almost  as  many  as  before  the  fire, 
are  also  more  largely  patronized  than 
previous  to  that  calamitous  event. 
The  newspapers  have  been  more  pros- 
perous, and  all  the  professions  are  in 
the  full  tide  of  active  work  and  legiti- 
mate   money  -  making.       New    an<l 
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accommodate  the  demands  upon  them 
for  passenger  and  freight  transportation. 
Our  street-car  and  omnibus  lines,  not- 
withstanding extensive  additions  to 
their  number  of  vehicles,  have  never 
been  so  hard  pushed  to  accommo- 
date the  public  as  they  have  been  the 
past  summer,  and  are  now.  Even  the 
street  newspaper  peddlers  and  the 
bootblacks,  the  number  of  whom  has 
apparendy  quadrupled  since  the  fire, 
are  in  "  high  feather"  over  their  daily 
successes,  surpassing  those  of  any  pre- 
ceding year. 

These  are  very  remarkable  facts,  not 
only  as  indicating  Chicago's  sudden 
recuperation  and  reconstruction,  but 
also  as  demonstrating  that  the  city  is 
in  fact  greater  to  -  day  in  all  the  ele- 
ments of  business  life  and  progressive 
impulse,  than  it  was  before  the  fire. 
Even  the  population  is  larger  by  at 
least  one  hundred  thousand ;  and  the 
average  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the 
population  are,  speaking  within  safe 
bounds,  at  least  equal  to  the  ante-fire 
times.  Who,  in  all  the  wide  world, 
could  have  predicted  this,  or  anything 
like  it  ?  And  is  there  any  other  city 
in  the  world  which,  under  like  condi- 
tions, could  have  thus  speedily  regained 
her  former  position  in  metropolitan 
greatness,  and  have  thus  surpassed 
even  her  former  self?  Chicago  may 
be  ridiculed  by  her  rivals  as  a  "  boast- 
er; "  but  has  any  other  city  in  modern 
times  done  as  much  to  justify  pride  and 
self-congratulation  ?  And  yet,  we  will 
not  take  offence  even  at  ridicule  from 
our  sister  cities.  Chicago  feels,  and  al- 
ways will  feel,  that  she  owes  them,  in 
common  with  all  the  civilized  world,  a 
debt  of  gratitude  that  neither  time  nor 
circumstance  can  ever  completely  can- 
cel. Their  prompt  and  generous  meas- 
ures of  relief  and  assistance  in  those 


in  general;  and  no  community  has 
ever  had  better  reason  to  feel  thus,  for 
none  other  has  ever  had  such  convinc- 
ing proof  of  the  world's  kindly  feeling 
towards  it.  If  Chicago  does  occasion- 
ally give  expression  to  her  overflowing 
consciousness  of  doing  great  things 
and  of  being  a  great  city,  her  neigh- 
bors must  excuse  her  seeming  boastful- 
ness,  remembering  that  the  fire  which 
consumed  her  buildings,  her  merchan- 
dize, and  her  homes,  did  not  burn  out 
her  exuberant  spirit,  nor  paralyze  her 
power  of  speaking  for  herself. 

Shortly  after  the  great  fire,  and  be- 
fore the  stunned  and  wounded  giant 
had  fairly  regained  his  consciousness, 
many  predictions  were  made,  by  friends 
and  strangers,  at  home  and  abroad,  of 
Chicago's  future.  Some  shook  their 
heads  doubtingly,  and  said  that  Chica- 
go would  never  be  what  it  had  been  — 
that  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  and  other 
Western  cities,  would  now  command 
and  retain  the  trade  which  had  made 
Chicago  a  great  city — that  this  Sam- 
son's locks  had  been  shorn  by  a  flam- 
ing Delilah,  his  power  forever  destroy- 
ed, and  he  a  hopeless  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  those  merciless  Philistines, 
Poverty  and  Despair.  Others,  aware 
that  only  a  part  of  the  city  had  been 
burned,  that  the  site  and  the  people 
still  remained,  and  that  the  same  ele- 
ments and  resources  which  had  estab- 
lished on  this  spot  so  great  and  enter- 
prising a  community  were  as  abund- 
ant and  available  as  ever,  predicted 
that  our  recovery  would  be  "  slow  but 
sure,"  and  that  possibly  in  ten  years 
Chicago  would  be  quite  as  large  a  city 
as  formerly.  Other  prophets  gave  us 
five  years  in  which  to  restore  the  city 
and  its  business;  but  they  were  laughed 
at  as  wild,  and  their  prediction  was 
ridiculed  as  extravagant  and  absurd. 
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The  old  man's  spirit  winged  its  way  to 
the  unknown  world  a  few  days  ago, 
but  before  its  departure  his  eyes  had 
seen  ample  evidences  to  confirm  his 
faith  in  Chicago's  power  of  speedy  res- 
toration. His  prediction  will  be  more 
than  fulfilled :  in  "  less  than  three 
years*'  not  only  will  the  burnt  part  of 
the  city  be  completely  rebuilt,  but  the 
unburnt  part  of  it  will  have  almost 
doubled  its  extent.  Already  more  than 
one-half  of  the  square  mile  burnt  over 
in  the  South  Division,  which  was  the 
very  heart  and  life  of  the  city,  has  been  # 
rebuilt  in  a  style  for  more  solid,  im- 
posing, and  beautiful  than  originally ; 
already  has  the  tract  of  nearly  two 
hundred  acres  which  had  been  burned 
over  in  the  West  Division  been  almost 
wholly  covered  with  buildings ;  alrea- 
dy has  at  least  one  -  fourth  of  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  desolated  North  Divi- 
sion been  restored ;  and  the  prospect  is 
that  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
great  fire  will  see  the  entire  South  Di- 
vision literally  rebuilt,  and  the  North 
Division,  both  in  its  business  and  ex- 
tensive residence  districts,  well  advan- 
ced in  the  work  of  reconstruction. 

And  not  only  will  the  entire  city  be 
speedily  restored,  but  it  will  be  much 
more  substantially  constructed  and 
more  beautiful  architecturally  than  it 
probably  ever  would  have  been  if  its 
old  trade  centre  had  not  been  destroy- 
ed. Instead  of  a  majority  of  the  struc- 
tures being  three,  four,  and  five  stories 
in  height,  as  formerly,  they  will  now  be 
five,  six,  and  even  seven  stories  high ; 
instead  of  large  numbers  of  uncouth 
and  flimsily  constructed  buildings  in 
the  very  business  heart  of  old  Chicago, 
which  were  not  improperly  called  "  bal- 
loons," "  fire-  traps,"  and  "  shaky  af- 
fairs," there  will  be  very  few  of  that 
style  of  structures  in  New  Chicago's 
business  streets ;  and  instead  of  that 
uninteresting  monotony  in  the  colors 
of  building  fronts  and  that  awkward- 
ness in  the  styles  of  architecture  which 
formerly  characterized  the  great  com- 
mercial thoroughfares  of  the  South  Side, 
we  are  now  having  a  variety  of  colors 


and  styles  that  is  as  refreshing  as  it  is 
attractive.  We  grieve  to  note  that  some 
very  questionable  taste  in  architecture 
has  been  displayed  in  the  plans  and 
styles  of  some  of  the  substantial  blocks 
—  an  ignoring  of  artistic  principles  for 
the  sake  of  novelty  or  effect ;  and  in  a 
very  few  instances  undue  haste  and  false 
economy  have  planted  "fire -traps" 
in  the  shape  of  structural  shabbi- 
ness  in  the  midst  of  what  is  otherwise 
an  exceedingly  solid  and  virtually  fire  - 
proof  part  of  the  city  ;  yet  these  cases 
are  so  rare  that  even  the  most  critical 
observer  would  scarcely  discover  them. 
Where  so  many  new  buildings  have 
been  rushed  into  existence,  and  where 
so  many  different  proprietors,  archi- 
tects, and  builders,  with  their  diverse 
interests,  tastes,  and  purposes,  have 
had  parts  in  the  general  work,  the 
wonder  is  that  there  is  so  little  in  the 
architectural  aspect  of  our  rebuilt  streets 
that  is  deserving  of  harsh  criticism.  If, 
when  these  streets  shall  have  been 
completely  rebuilt,  we  can  walk  through 
them  without  finding  more  than  we 
can  now  to  shock  the  taste  or  to  offend 
the  judgment,  Chicago  will  have  re- 
markable occasion  for  congratulation, 
for  it  will  be  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
substantial  cities  in  the  world,  famous 
for  its  many  magnificent  edifices,  its 
variety  and  beauty  of  aspect,  and  its 
ponderous  solidity.  So  far  from  feel- 
ing inclined  to  carp  at  what  has  alrea- 
dy been  done,  as  do  some  hypercritical 
writers,  we  are  disposed  to  applaud  the 
good  judgment  so  generally  exhibited 
in  the  architecture  of  the  rebuilt  parts 
of  the  South  Side,  and  to  commend 
the  example  to  those  preparing  for  or 
contemplating  the  erection  of  new 
blocks  on  our  prominent  thorough- 
fares. 

Brought  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the 
folly  and  danger  of  disregarding  con- 
siderations of  solidity  and  stability  in 
putting  up  buildings  in  a  great  city,  our 
citizens  and  their  official  representatives 
in  the  municipal  government  are  wise- 
ly coflperating  in  a  determination  to 
keep  all  "  fire  -  traps  "  in  the  shape  of 
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recklessly  constructed  buildings  out  of 
the  central  portion  of  the  city.  The 
stringent  ordinance  establishing  new 
fire  limits,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Common  Council  last  winter,  might, 
without  impropriety,  have  been  even 
more  stringent;  but  if  that  ordinance 
and  the  wise  regulations  framed  under 
it,  shall  be  uniformly  and  resolutely 
enforced  throughout  the  wide  district 
to  which  they  apply,  Chicago  will  have 
no  reason  to  apprehend  another  des- 
truction by  fire.  Complaint  has  occa- 
sionally been  made  within  the  past  few 
months  that  the  fire  ordinance  has 
been  violated  with  impunity,  and  that 
the  authorities  lack  the  disposition  or 
the  courage  to  do  their  full  duty  in  this 
matter  —  that,  in  fact,  they  have,  for 
political  or  personal  reasons,  permitted 
certain  persons  to  ignore  some  of  the 
requirements  of  the  ordinance  without 
even  a  show  of  remonstrance.  We 
cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  or  justice 
of  these  allegations.  We  would,  how- 
ever, warn  those  of  our  municipal  au- 
thorities who  are  charged  with  the  en- 
forcement of  the  fire  ordinance  that 
any  neglect  on  their  part  to  compel 
respect  for  its  requirements  will,  sooner 
or  later,  publicly  redound  to  their  seri- 
ous discredit.  They  might  as  well  turn 
incendiaries  at  once  as  to  permit  short- 
sighted or  reckless  men  to  plant  "  fire- 
traps  "  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  As  far 
as  the  South  Side  is  concerned,  the  or- 
dinance has  been  strictly  and  in  all 
respects  observed,  there  being  only 
two  or  three  of  the  new  structures  in 
that  part  of  the  town  that  do  not  fully 
conform  to  its  requirements,  and  those 
were  well  advanced  towards  comple- 
tion before  the  ordinance  was  adopted. 
Had  the  precautions  against  fire  dan- 
gers that  now  are  being  taken  been 
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Two  facts  in  Chicago's  post  -  fire  his- 
tory are  especially  noteworthy.  One  is 
that  the  prices  of  real  estate,  instead 
of  having  been  unfavorably  affected, 
are,  as  a  rule,  actually  much  higher 
than  they  were  a  year  ago.  The  other 
fact  is,  that  Eastern  and  foreign  capi- 
talists have  at  no  time  hesitated  to  loan 
money  on  Chicago  real  estate.  No 
better  evidence  could  be  cited  of  Chi- 
cago's stability,  or  of  her  continued 
progress  towards  metropolitan  great- 
ness. Another  and  an  equally  signifi- 
cant fact  is,  that  none  of  our  leading 
merchants  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  business  by  reason  of  their  ina- 
bility to  purchase  stocks  of  goods  in 
the  Eastern  markets,  on  credit.  All 
these  merchants  were  burned  out,  but, 
as  far  as  we  can  learn,  not  one  of  our 
old  mercantile  houses  has  failed  to  get 
all  the  credit  desired  —  not  one  has 
succumbed  on  account  of  the  fire.  All 
of  them  have  resumed  business,  and 
we  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  one  of  them 
that  has  been  seriously  crippled  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fire,  or  that  is  not  now 
having  a  large  and  profitable  trade. 
Fortunate  was  it  for  our  city  and  its  fu- 
ture that  its  real  estate,  in  which  our 
people  have  such  enormous  invest- 
ments, did  not  depreciate ;  fortunate 
was  it  for  us  that  so  many  of  the  insu- 
rance companies  were  able  to  pay  their 
losses ;  fortunate  was  it  that  capitalists 
did  not  lose  their  confidence  in  Chica- 
go's power  of  recuperation  and  future 
commercial  stability;  and  fortunate, 
too,  very  fortunate,  was  it  for  Chicago's 
mercantile  community  that  Eastern 
jobbers  and  manufacturers  did  not 
turn  their  backs  upon  us  in  the  midst 
of  our  trials  and  embarrassments.  We 
were  ruined  by  fire,  but  restored  by 
faith.    We  at  first  supposed  ourselves 
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ligionists  told  us,  Chicago's  baptism  of 
flame  was  an  exhibition  of  God's  ven- 
geance upon  a  wicked,  proud,  and  pre- 
sumptuous community,  then  it  must 
also  be  that  He  soon  repented  of  His 
severity,  and  changed  the  curse  into  a 
blessing.  But,  without  entering  upon 
a  discussion  of  the  theological  aspect 
of  the  event,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
or  the  consciousness  that  what  at  first 
appeared  to  be  a  crushing,  almost  fatal 
blow,  has  in  its  general  consequences 
proved  beneficent.  Those  there  are, 
doubtless,  who  lost  property  which  they 
will  never  recover  —  some,  perhaps, 
who  have  been  hopelessly  impoverish- 
ed —  and  many  whose  sacredest  treas- 
ures of  home  and  heart,  swallowed  up 
by  the  flames,  are  forever  gone,  noth- 
ing remaining  but  the  sad  memory  in 
which  they  are  embalmed.  But  turn- 
ing from  the  consideration  of  individ- 
ual unfortunates  to  that  of  the  commu- 
nity and  the  city  as  a  whole,  it  may, 
we  think,  be  truthfully  said  that,  all 
things  considered,  the  fire  will  prove  a 
benefit  rather  than  a  calamity.  As  we 
have  already  observed,  the  city's  busi- 
ness and  industrial  interests  have  been 
more  than  reestablished,  and  their 
brief  interruption  and  their  losses  are 
now  remembered  merely  as  exciting 
incidents  of  temporary  duration.  The 
merchants,  the  bankers,  the  manufac- 
turers, the  professional  men,  the  me- 
chanics, and  indeed  all  classes  of  our 
people,  from  the  plethoric  capitalist  to 
the  plodding  hod -carrier,  are  more 
prosperous  and  more  content  with  their 
condition  and  prospect's  now  than  they 
were  before  the  conflagration.  The 
city  outside  of  the  burnt  district  has 
grown  more  rapidly  than  during  any 
one  year  of  its  history.  That  the  burnt 
district  is  being  rebuilt  more  grandly, 
substantially,  and  beautifully,  than  it 
originally  was,  we  have  already  stated. 
Before  the  fire,  the  eyes  of  the  world 
gazed  upon  Chicago  as  a  miracle  of 
growth ;  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  the 
eyes  and  the  heart  of  the  world  were 
opened  widely  by  our  disaster;  and 
since  the  fire,  the  world's  eyes,  heart, 


and  ears  have  been  directed  hither- 
ward  in  sympathy,  anxiety,  and  won- 
der. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  as 
an  advertisement,  the  fire  was  a  great 
benefit  to  Chicago — it  gave  the  city  a 
more  world-wide  fame  and  interest 
than  aught  else  could  have  given  it. 
And  what  is  equally  a  fact,  and  one 
which  no  thoughtful  spectator  who 
watches  and  takes  note  of  events  could 
overlook,  is  the  change  that  has  come 
over  the  feelings  and  spirits  of  many 
of  Chicago's  citizens.  It  has  made 
them  more  philosophical  —  has  soften- 
ed and  modified  their  natures — has 
linked  them  closer  to  the  common 
brotherhood  of  mankind  in  the  world 
at  large  —  has  liberalized  and  purified 
their  sympathies  and  ambitions.  They 
are  less  worldly,  and  yet  more  of  the 
world — less  presumptuous,  and  yet 
cheerful  in  the  consciousness  of  their 
restored  condition  and  resumed  pros- 
perity—  less  recklessly  devoted  to 
Mammon,  and  yet  joyful  under  For- 
tune's smiles.  We  think  we  also  per- 
ceive an  increased  sense  of  dependence 
upon  the  Power  that  rules  over  all  and 
"  works  in  mysterious  ways  "  —  a  feel- 
ing that  He  who  gives  can  also  take 
away,  and  that,  after  all,  there  is  some- 
thing higher  and  better  to  live  for 
and  to  work  for  than  the  possession 
of  a  superfluity  of  that  which  flames 
can  devour.  If  the  Great  Fire  has  had 
this  one  effect — :if  it  has  made  us  less 
"  of  the  earth,  earthy,"  and  developed 
within%us  a  greater  refinement  of  that 
sense  which  recognizes  religion  as  a 
necessity,  and  honor  and  morality  as 
sacred  duties  —  it  has,  in  this  one  re- 
spect alone,  compensated  us  for  all  the 
trials,  sufferings,  and  losses  we  endured 
during  those  terrible  days  and  nights 
of  our  calamity.  If,  when  we  behold 
with  grateful  eyes  the  collection  of  a 
vast  and  noble  free  library,  far  superi- 
or to  any  we  had  before  the  fire  —  the 
gift  of  England's  generous  scholars 
and  book  -  men  —  if,  when  we  see  the 
National  Government  rearing  in  our 
midst  a  magnificent  edifice,  incompar- 
ably larger  and  handsomer  than  the 
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one  it  will  take  the  place  of — if,  when 
we  see  larger  and  more  beautiful  tem- 
ples of  worship,  amusement,  and  trade 
growing  up  on  the  sites  of  those  de- 
stroyed—  if,  when  we  see  on  every 
hand  a  degree  of  thrift,  industry, 
and  enterprise,  that  surpasses  the 
former  times  —  and  if,  when  we  see 
that  Chicago  is  the  cynosure  of  all  the 
world, —  we  can  also  see  and  feel  that 
we  are  a  better  people,  more  thorough- 
ly grounded  upon  principles  of  pru- 
dence, morality,  and  religion,  more 
refined  in  soul,  and  more  developed  in 
those  elements  of  true  manhood  which 
make  individuals,  communities,  and 
nations  truly  great,  then  verily  has  the 
Great  Fire  wrought  an  Inestimable 
good  —  then,  indeed,  has  our  calamity 
been  "  a  blessing  in  disguise." 

As  to  the  Future  of  this  great 

and  growing  city  of  the  West,  no  spe- 
cial gift  of  prophecy,  no" power  of  divi- 
nation, is  needed  to  presage  its  glori- 
ous destiny.  This  is  a  "  foregone 
conclusion."  Its  location  on  the  great 
central  highway  of  commerce,  midway 
between  the  two  great  oceans,  at  the 
head  of  our  vast  internal  lake  com- 
merce, and  in  the  very  centre  of  a 
broad  and  almost  boundless  region  of 
country  that  is  speedily  filling  up  with 
an  immense  population  of  producers, 
and  which,  in  fertility  and  resources  of 
enterprise,  commerce,  and  wealth,  is 
unsurpassed  by  any  of  equal  extent  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  gives  it  a-pecu- 
liarly  commanding  position.  Its  trans- 
portation facilities,  already  including  a 
score  of  railways  uniting  it  in  speedy 
communication  with  every  part  of  the 
interior  and  with  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  nation,  a  canal  connecting  it  with 
the  Mississippi  river,  and  a  lake  ma- 
rine which  already  almost  equals  the 
tonnage  of  the  ocean  commerce  of  the 
chief  seaports  of  the  world,  are  increas- 


improve  every  advantage,  to  secure  to- 
the  city  every  additional  tributary  of 
trade,  and  to  develop  every  resource 
that  promises  substantial  increase  and 
profit.  It  is  already  one  of  the  chief 
markets  and  distributing  centres  of 
the  continent  for  general  merchandize 
and  all  the  various  products  of  the 
farm,  garden,  pasture,,  forest,  mine,  and 
factory,  and  must,  from  the  very  nature 
of  things,  always  be  so.  Its  manufac- 
turing interests  are  developing  and  ex- 
tending from  year  to  year  at  a  rate  that 
is  equalled  only  by  the  growth  of  its 
general  trade  and  commerce.  The 
population  of  the  great  States  of  the 
Northwest,  of  which  it  is,  and  ever  will 
be,  the  commercial  metropolis,  is  doub- 
ling with  each  decade ;  and  with  the 
increase  of  this  population  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  production  and 
consumption,  must  Chicago,  its  mar- 
ket for  buying  and  selling,  be  stimulat- 
ed to  continued  advancement.  Other 
large,  prosperous,  and  populous  cities 
will  doubtless  grow  up  in  this  vast  re- 
gion, but  even  as  no  others  can  have 
equal  advantages  of  location  geograph- 
ically, or  equal  facilities  commercially, 
so  none  of  them  need  ever  expect  to 
compete  successfully  with  Chicago  as  a 
trade  centre.  The  time  will  doubtless 
come  when  Chicago's  commercial  ne- 
cessities will  create  and  establish  ship 
channels  westward  to  the  Mississippi 
and  eastward  through  Canada  or  New 
York  to  the  seaboard,  by  which  large 
sail  vessels  and  steamers  will  have  an 
uninterrupted  passage  to  New  Orleans 
and  the  Gulf  in  one  direction,  and  to 
the  ports  of  Europe  in  the  other.  Its 
commerce  by  railroad  with  the  Pacific 
coast  is  already  considerable,  and  this 
will  be  vasdy  increased  when  the  great 
Northern  Pacific  Railway,  now  in  pro- 
cess of  construction,  shall  have  Men 
completed. 
In  view  of  all  these  indubitable  facts 
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ever  adverse  possibilities  we  may  ra- 
tionally anticipate  ;  yet  we  cannot  es- 
cape the  conclusion  that  this  already 
great  city  is  destined,  in  the  course  of 
time,  to  be  one  of  the  world's  chiefest 
and  most  populous  commercial  empo- 
riums. There  are  those  now  living 
who  will  see  Chicago  with  a  population 
of  over  a  million,  even  as  there  are 
those  still  living  who  saw  its  first  log 
huts  rising  on  the  banks  of  its  river, 
and  who  have  witnessed  its  growth,  in 


less  than  half  a  century,  from  a  rude 
Indian  settlement  to  a  city  of  400,000 
people.  Chicago  has  a  wonderful  his- 
tory ;  but  it  has  also  a  glorious  destiny. 
It  has  surprised  the  world  by  its  growth, 
has  startled  the  world  by  its  Great  Fire, 
and  now  amazes  the  world  by  its  spee- 
dy Reconstruction.  It  yet  remains  for 
it  to  outdo  itself,  and  to  surprise  its  own 
people  by  its  marvels  of  progress  yet 
to  come. 

Andrew  S hum  an. 


THE  YEAR  AS  SEEN  FROM  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 


PERHAPS  no  feature  of  the  busi- 
ness of  Chicago  in  the  past  has 
elicited  more  marked  attention  than  its 
trade  in  the  various  forms  of  the  earth's 
products.  Merchandizing,  manufac- 
tures, banking,  and  other  pursuits, 
have  been  prosperous  only  as  the  toil 
of  the  agriculturist  has  been  rewarded 
with  abundant  returns.  Many  intelli- 
gent observers,  not  familiar  with  the 
real  foundations  of  the  city's  growth, 
have,  from  their  distant  and  imperfect 
view,  been  wont  to  assume  that  much 
of  our  apparent  prosperity  was  little 
else  than  a  baseless  fancy,  almost  cer- 
tain to  prove  illusive,  and  at  no  distant 
day  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of 
the  grand  speculative  manias  of  the 
age* ;  but  all  such,  upon  a  closer  inspec- 
tion of  our  surroundings  and  a  clearer 
knowledge  of  the  sources  from  whence 
the  vast  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
city  are  drawn,  have  prompdy  compre- 
hended the  situation,  and  cheerfully 
admitted  the  feet  that,  while  the  past 
history  of  the  city  has  been  of  unpar- 
allelled  prosperity,  it  has  scarce  kept 


pursuing  its  course  oceanward,  gathers 
to  itself  on  every  hand  the  contribu- 
tions of  its  fellows  from  hill,  valley , 
and  plain,  until  its  proportions,  swollen 
to  the  majestic  river,  bears  on  its 
bosom  the  commerce  of  a  state  or  na- 
tion— so  the  products  of  the  agricultu- 
rist, gathered  here  and  there,  from 
points  near  and  more  remote,  contrib- 
ute to  a  mighty  volume  of  trade,  and 
form  the  basis  of  great  commercial 
transactions,  and  in  unobserved  but 
coundess  forms,  sustain  vast  industries, 
directly  or  indirectly  ministering  to  all 
the  necessities  and  enjoyments  of  man- 
kind, whether  in  the  rural  districts  or 
in  the  crowded  city.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  is  there,  perhaps,  so  grand  an 
illustration  of  the  dependence  of  other 
callings  upon  the  great  foundation  stone 
of  agriculture,  as  in  this  great  empori- 
um of  its  products. 

Necessity  and  convenience  have  or- 
dained that  the  business  of  dealing  in 
the  leading  products  of  the  farm  should 
be  conducted  by  organized  bodies  of 
men  ;  and  the  early  magnitude  of  this 
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The  great  fire  occurred  at  a  time 
when  the  current  movement  of  grain 
was  unusually  large,  the  week  ending 
October  7th  having  witnessed  the  larg- 
est arrival  of  wheat  of  any  one  week 
since  the  city  had  an  existence,  while 
in  other  varieties  of  produce  the  move- 
ment was  unusually  free.  All  this  was 
brought  to  a  sudden  stand ;  and  when 
the  smoke  and  confusion  had  begun  to 
clear  away,  many  desponding  ones  be- 
gan to  express  fears  that  in  the  short 
season  still  remaining  before  the  close 
of  water  navigation  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  so  reorganize  business  as  to 
induce  any  considerable  return  of  the 
movement  that  it  was  feared  would  be 
at  once  diverted  to  other  points,  while 
all  felt  that  the  remaining  autumn 
trade  must  be  materially  reduced.  To 
show  how  very  far  such  calculations 
were  from  the  reality,  it  need  only  be 
stated  that  by  the  close  of  October  the 
grain  movement  had  fully  resumed  its  ' 
course,  and  for  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber and  December  the  aggregate  re- 
ceipts of  grain  amounted  to  11,863,937 
bushels,  against  6,818,314  bushels  for 
the  corresponding  time  in  1870,  and 
6,246,042  bushels  in  1869.  The  des- 
truction of  a  large  percentage  of  the 
grain  storage  capacity  of  the  city  began 
to  be  seriously  felt  early  in  the  winter; 
and  long  before  the  resumption  of  lake 
navigation  in  the  spring  of  1872,  every 
available  place  was  filled  to  overflow- 
ing, and  most  of  the  railway  lines  were 
compelled  to  refuse  the  transportation 
of  grain  consigned  to  the  city.  This 
resulted  in  a  much  larger  diversion 
than  the  direct  effects  of  the  fire  at  an 
earlier  day.  As  soon  as  storage  facili- 
ties were  relieved  by  the  lake  move- 
ment on  the  opening  of  navigation,  the 
flow  of  grain  again  commenced,  and 
during  the  season  has  been  much 
above  previous  years,  though  at  times 
it  has  been  restricted  by  the  lack  of  fa- 
cilities for  its  storage  and  proper  hand- 


for  the  delivery  of  grain.  This  species 
of  business,  though  frequentiy  carried 
to  great  excesses,  is  by  no  means  an 
insignificant  feature  of  the  legitimate 
grain  movement.  The  operations  on 
time  contracts  at  the  time  of  the  fire 
were  of  unusual  magnitude ;  and  as  a 
large  portion  of  them  were  maturing  at 
the  pleasure  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
parties,  and  all  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  city  were,  for  the  time  being,  in 
confusion  and  uncertainty,  it  was 
deemed  best  that  a  general  settlement 
of  all  maturing  obligations  of  this  char- 
acter should  be  had  on  the  basis  of 
prices  current  at  the  time  the  great  ca- 
lamity fell  upon  the  city.  A  resolution 
to  this  effect  was  adopted  by  the  Board 
ot  Trade  among  its  first  acts;  and  while 
such  a  proposition  could  not  be  en- 
forced as  legal,  it  was  so  manifestly 
equitable  that  nearly  all  interested 
promptly  acquiesced  in  its  propriety, 
and  accepted  it  as  the  best  means  of 
avoiding  injustice  and  the  exactkns  of 
avarice.  In  a  few  instances,  parties 
demurred  to  this  proposition  ;  but  it  is 
to  the  credit  of  the  Board  that  it  refus- 
ed to  enforce  its  discipline  on  any  who 
promptly  manifested  a  willingness  to 
accept  such  a  basis  of  adjustment. 
Some  cases  were  carried  into  court, 
but  generally  with  poor  success,  the 
sympathy  of  both  court  and  jury  be- 
ing rather  with  the  defendant  in  a  case 
where  it  was  apparent  any  advantage 
was  sought  to  be  obtained  by  the  gen- 
eral calamity.  Comparatively  little  of 
derangement,  injustice,  or  ill  feeling 
resulted  from  this  arrangement;  and  in 
a  short  time  ante  -  fire  engagements 
were  adjusted,  and  the  trade  were  pre- 
pared for  a  new  start.  A  few  left  the 
city,  some  perhaps  permanently;  but 
most  to  soon  return  and  resume  their 
former  position  and  business. 

Of  losses  and  embarrassments,  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  suf- 
fered their  full  share ;  but  it  is  safe  to 
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rapt  insurance  companies,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  suffered  probably 
more  than  any  other  like  number  of 
persons.  A  large  amount  of  local  in- 
surance stocks  were  owned  by  them 
which  proved  tgtal  losses,  and  in  addi- 
tion heavy  losses  were  sustained  on 
policies;  local  insurance  had  been 
much  in  favor,  and  the  large  risks  on 
grain  in  store  were  supposed  to  be  pro- 
tected by  policies  in  home  companies 
of  previous  high  standing. 

On  the  resumption  of  business  new 
faces  and  new  names  began  to  appear, 
quite  sufficient  to  offset  those  who  had 
withdrawn ;  all  found  a  satisfactory 
rield  of  operations,  and  all  seemed  in- 
clined to  bear  a  hand  in  restoring  the 
business  of  the  city  to  its  former  proud 
position. 

For  the  transaction  of  its  business, 
Che  Board  secured  temporary  accom- 
modations on  the  west  side  of  the  South 
Branch,  and  at  a  later  day  occupied 
more  eligible  quarters  on  the  South 
Side,  at  the  foot  of  Washington  street, 
where  they  will  remain  until  the  comple- 
tion pf  their  permanent  building,  which 
at  this  writing  is  expected  to  be  dedi- 
cated on  the  anniversary  of  the  great 
fire. 

The  new  Chamber  of  Commerce 
building,  occupying  the  same  site  (cor- 
ner of  Washington  and  LaSalle  streets) 
and  being  of  the  same  size  as  the  one 
destroyed,  is  vasdy  its  superior  in  point 
of  design  and  excellence  of  construc- 
tion. The  material  is  a  mellow,  pleas- 
ingly tinted  Ohio  sandstone,  the  selec- 
tion of  which  reflects  great  credit  on 
the  go  3d  judgment  of  the  committee 
having  the  matter  in  charge;  their  dis- 
cernment as  to  its  durability  and  other 
good  qualities  being  endorsed  by  the 
architect  of  the  General  Government, 
he  having  since  selected  the  same 
stone,  under  strong  competition,  for  the 
immense  Government  building  about 
to  be  erected  in  this  city.  No  pains  or 
expense  have  been  spared  in  making 
the  building  in  every  respect  all 
that  could  be  desired,  and  in  work- 
manship and  finish  it  is  conceded  to 


far  surpass  any  building  hitherto  erect- 
ed in  the  city.  The  work  has  been 
pushed  to  completion  with  as  much 
vigor  as  was  consistent  with  thorough 
care  in  every  detail.  The  former  struc- 
ture required  over  eighteen  months  in 
erection,  while  the  new  one,  at  a  time 
when  the  pressure  for  material  and 
workmen  has  been  unprecedented,  will 
be  completed  in  less  than  two  -  thirds 
of  that  time.  The  building  is  93  feet 
on  Washington  by  i8lj£  feet  on  La 
Salle  street,  occupying  the  space  sur- 
rounded by  the  above  streets  on  the 
north  and  west,  and  Calhoun  and  Ex- 
change places  on  the  south  and  east. 
The  basement  story,  which  in  the  old 
building  was  some  five  feet  below  the 
sidewalk,  in  the  new  is  seven  inches 
above  it,  making  very  desirable  offices 
for  banking,  insurance,  or  other  busi- " 
ness  purposes ;  the  main  office  story  is 
arranged  substantially  as  before,  with 
the  improvement  that  every  office  in 
both  these  stories  is  supplied  with  a 
first  -  class  fire  and  burglar  proof  vault. 
The  apartments  to  be  occupied  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferently arranged  from  those  of  the  old 
building,  and  greatly  improved  in  con- 
venience and  completeness  of  finish. 
The  main  Exchange  Hall  is  142  feet  in 
length  by  87  feet  in  width,  with  a  ceil- 
ing 45  feet  in  height,  the  whole  entirely 
free  from  columns  or  other  obstructions. 
A  commodious  visitor's  balcony  stretch- 
es about  two  -  thirds  of  the  distance 
across  the  south  end  of  the  hall,  from 
which  a  full  view  of  the  room  may  be 
obtained.  The  president's  rostrum  at 
,the  north  end  is  an  elaborate  and  ele- 
gant piece  of  workmanship,  and  in 
size  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  form- 
er one  The  frescoing  of  the  ceiling 
and  side  walls  are  in  admirable  taste 
and  unique  design,  the  ceiling  espe- 
cially being  a  marvel  of  artistic  beauty 
and  completeness.  On  either  side  of 
the  rostrum  is  an  oil  painting  of  large 
size,  representing  allegorically  the  city's 
great  calamity.  On  the  right  is  repre- 
sented the  fiend  of  destruction  passing 
over  the  doomed    city,   with  lighted 
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torch,  scattering  and  communicating 
flame  to  everything  within  its  pathway. 
On  the  left  is  seen  the  angel  of  mercy 
guiding  two.  cherubs  laden  with  the 
contributions  of  charity  to  succor  and 
relieve  the  distressed  and  needy  of  the 
smitten  populace;  while  at  her  feet  the 
ghastly  ruins,  smoking  and  tottering, 
forcibly  recall  the  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten desolation,  and  its  attendant  man- 


ifestation of  the  noblest  impulses  of 
humanity,  as  displayed  in  the  day  of 
our  sore  and  pressing  need.  In  either 
of  the  four  corners  of  the  hall  are  offi- 
ces for  telegraphing,  communicating 
with  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  report- 
ing current  transactions  or  receiving^ 
orders,  the  execution  of  which  here, 
more  than  in  any  other  city,  are  con- 
summated with  lightning  rapidity.  The 


THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 


offices  of  the  Board  are  located  in  the  proof  vault,  for  the  storage  and  preser- 
southwest  portion  of  the  building,  and  vation  of  books  and  valuables.  The 
connecting  with  Exchange  Hall ;  these      southeast  portion  of  this  floor  is  devot- 
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rooms;  all  furnished  in  keeping  with 
the  character  and  objects  of  their  use. 
The  wood  finish  of  the  entire  building 
is  in  walnut  and  ash,  giving  a  rich  and 
pleasing  effect.  All  the  principal  doors 
are  of  glass,  with  elegant  and  cosdy 
trimmings ;  all  vault  doors  are  supplied 
with  the  most  approved  pattern  of  safe- 
ty locks. 

The  building,  when  complete,  will 
approach  a  cost  of  $325,000,  probably 
but  little,  if  any,  short  of  that  figure  ; 
and  its  rental  promises  to  yield  an  in- 
come of  full  ten  per  cent,  on  the  cost 
of  it,  and  the  value  of  the  land  upon 
which  it  stands. 

Some  months  previous  to  the  fire, 
the  Board  had  provided  a  smaller  hall 
for  trading  and  the  meetings  of  mem- 
bers at  other  times  than   the  regular 
hours  of  high  'Change.    This  hall  was 
also  destroyed.    The  necessity  for  a 
similar  hall  being  still  urgent,  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  corporation  for  the  erection 
of  a  building  on  their  lot  next  south  of 
their  main  building,  and  fronting  on 
/LaSalle  street,  and  that  building  is  now 
/nearly  completed,  and  will  be  ready  for 
/occupancy    early    in    October.      The 
;  Board  of  Trade  have  leased  this  entire 
building,  and  have  been  permitted  to 
]  dictate  its  manner  of  construction.    In 
J  this  building,  immediately  above  the 
basement  story,  is  an  elegant  hall  or 
trading  room,  26  by  101  feet,  where 
will  be  held  the  "  call "  or  auction  ses- 
sion in  the  afternoon,  and  also  a  meet- 
ing before  the  regular  'Change  session. 
The  remaining  portion  of  this  building 
has  been  sub-let   on    very  favorable 
terms,  so   that  this  arrangement  will 
not  result  in  any  additional  tax  upon 
the  membership. 
v         Upon  both  these  buildings,  except  the 
I    office   portion  of  the  larger  one,  the 
1    Board  holds  a  lease  until  May,  1965,  at 


The  general  business  on  'Change,  as 
has  been  intimated,  soon  adjusted  itself 
to  the  new  order  of  things,  after  the  fire, 
and  in  volume  rapidly  acquired  its  for- 
mer proportions.  While  the  legitimate 
movement  of  property  to  and  from  the 
city  has  in  no  wise  abated,  the  specula- 
tive trading  has  developed  into  unwont- 
ed proportions.  This  class  of  business, 
while  more  or  less  objectionable  in 
some  of  its  aspects,  is  not  by  any 
means  wholly  an  evil ;  through  it  we 
are  always  enabled  to  enjoy  a  demand 
for  property  in  vast  amounts,  at  prices 
that  could  not  be  realized  for  it  under 
the  ordinary  course  of  a  trade  regulat- 
ed by  supply  and  consumptive  demand. 
Chicago,  more  than  any  other  point,  is 
the  centre  of  this  class  of  trading,  and 
it  in  no  small  degree  has  contributed 
to  make  it  the  leading  market  of  the 
world  in  grain  transactions;  and  in 
provisions  also,  a  very  heavy  trade  of 
a  speculative  character  has  grown  up 
within  the  past  few  years.  Local  tra- 
ders form  but  a  small  minority  of  those 
interested  in  these  operations ;  parties 
from  almost  all  parts  of  this  country, 
and  also  from  Canada,  are  constantly 
operating  through  our  local  commis- 
sion merchants,  and  whatever  of  de- 
rangement has  occasionally  occurred, 
must  be  chargeable  to  them  in  at  least 
as  great  a  degree  as  to  our  own  people. 
After  the  fire  both  grain  and  provision 
speculations  gready  increased,  and  it 
may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  year 
1872  will  have  witnessed  very  much 
the  largest  amount  of  this  species -of 
trading  of  any  of  its  predecessors. 
The  amount  of  outstanding  obligations 
has  at  times  been  quite  fabulous,  and 
men  of  ordinarily  shrewd  and  business 
like  calculations  have  become  appar- 
endy  borne  along  by  a  current  of  ex- 
citement, regardless  of  sound  business 
principles,  and  sometimes  reckless  of 
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developed  weaknesses  in  the  mode  of 
doing  this  business  that  are  being  re- 
paired as  brought  to  notice,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  practical  men  of  long  ex- 
perience is  invoked  to  perfect  regula- 
tions for  the  safe  conduct  of  this  im- 
portant and  irrepressible  class  of  trad- 
ing ;  it  is  probably  not  wise  to  attempt 
to  suppress  it,  if  that  were  possible,  but 
it  may  be  rendered  safe  from  combina- 
tions formed  with  a  view  of  extortion. 
There  has  been  no  more  marked  fea- 
ture of  increase  in  the  city's  business 
than  in  the  live  stock  and  provision 
trade,  in  which  Chicago  is  now  the 
acknowledged  leader.  The  transac- 
tions in   provisions,  even  during   the 


summer  season,  have  been  immense, 
and  all  indications  now  point  to  a  larg- 
er provision  packing  the  coming  win- 
ter than  ever  before. 

The  membership  of  the  Board  is 
largely  in  excess  of  a  year  since  ;  and 
at  the  near  approach  of  the  close  of 
one  year  after  the  "  great  fire  "  there  is 
a  general  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  so 
great  a  calamity  should  have  left  so 
few  unhealed  wounds,  and  all  share  in 
high  hopes  for  the  constantly  brighten- 
ing future,  and  feel  that  no  period  in 
the  past  has  been  more  full  of  promise 
for  future  great  prosperity  and  advance- 
ment. 

Charles  Randolph. 
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THE  catastrophe  of  one  year  ago, 
by  which  almost  the  entire  busi- 
ness heart  of  Chicago  was  wiped  out 
by  one  stroke  of  the  besom  of  destruc- 
tion, occurred  at  a  most  inopportune 
time.  The  comparative  inactivity  of 
summer  commerce  had  lapsed  into  the 
past  just  long  enough  to  enable  our 
merchants  to  fill  in  with  more  ample 
stocks  of  goods  than  they  had  ever  be- 
fore opened  out  to  the  inspection  of 
customers ;  and  they  were  just  rising 
on  the  incoming  tide  of  a  prosperous 
business  season,  when  the  destroying 
angel  passed  over  the  city,  and  made 
havoc  as  great  as  on  that  other  event- 
ful night  when  the  whole  army  of  Sen- 
nacherib were  turned  into  "dead 
corpses."  And  this,  too,  almost  on  the 
edge  of  winter,  when  scarcely  time 
enougji  was  given  to  the  shivering  mul- 
titude to  huddle  into  the  buildings  left 
standing,  and  to  extemporize  a  few 
rude  board  shanties,  ere  the  biting 
breath  of  the  frost  king  was  upon  us, 
and  we  were  locked  up  for  months  in 
his  icy  embrace. 


Had  the  dire  calamity  occurred  at  i 
much  more  favorable  period  of  the 
year,  the  situation  would  still  have  beer 
so  appalling  that  men  of  ordinary  busi-> 
ness  sagacity  might  well  have  regarded 
as  almost  hopeless  the  effort  to  recon- 
struct the  city,  and  call  back  the  tide 
of  commerce  that  ebbed  out  while  the 
fire  was  in  progress.  But  at  that  epoch 
the  prospect  was  most  gloomy.  Not 
only  were  our  vast  piles  of  buildings 
changed  into  shapeless  rubbish,  and 
an  almost  un tellable  wealth  of  goods 
consumed,  but  it  did  seem  as  if  the 
stoppage  of  our  business  would  be  of 
so  long  duration  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible for  our  city  to  again  assert  its  po- 
sition as  the  commercial  metropolis  of 
the  West.  The  winter  needs  of  that 
vast  section  of  country  that  had  drawn 
its  supplies  from  Chicago  for  so  many 
years  past,  were  not  yet  filled ;  and  it 
seemed  impossible  to  recuperate  in  the 
dreary  winter  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
enable  our  merchants  to  prepare  for 
the  spring  trade.  Here,  then,  was  a 
prospect  that  at  least  two  entire  busi- 
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ness  seasons  would  be  a  blank ;  and 
that  by  the  time  we  should  get  ready 
to  resume,  other  cities  would  not  only 
have  taken  our  custom,  but  held  it  long 
enough  to  prevent  its  return  to  the 
scene  of  so  many  commercial  conquests 
in  the  past.  It  was  well  known  that 
the  merchants  of  several  other  cities 
stood  ready  to  profit  by  our  misfortune, 
that  they  looked  upon  it  as  their  "  op- 
portunity " ;  and  they  embraced  it  to 
the  full  extent  of  which  they  were  ca- 
pable —  some  of  them  stooping  to  the 
most  disreputable  conduct  to  win  the 
golden  prize  away  from  us  and  keep  it. 
With  such  a  long  delay  in  the  race  that 
it  almost  amounted  to  jsl  distance,  the 
idea  of  again  taking  the  lead  of  the 
swift  moving  throng  might  well  have 
seemed  hopeless  to  any  less  enterpris- 
ing than  those  who  had  once  before 
built  up  Chicago. 

But  there  was  no  faltering,  not  a  word 
of  despair ;  scarcely  time  taken  even 
for  a  rapid  survey  of  the  extent  of  the 
loss,  ere  our  people  were  on  their  feet 
again,  and  pressing  forward. 

With  the  business  confusion  that 
reigned  for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks 
after  the  fire,  necessarily  made  greater 
by  the  diversion  of  effort  to  care  for  the 
homeless  ones,  many  of  our  readers 
are  painfully  familiar  from  personal  ex- 
perience ;  for  the  rest,  most  of  them 
have  been  informed  by  the  daily  press, 
and  the  "  fire  books  "  that  were  pub- 
lished in  such  numbers  as  to  recall  to 
mind  the  closing  words  of  the  fourth 
Evangel :  "  I  suppose  the  whole  world 
would  not  contain  "  them.  We  need 
not,  therefore,  do  more  than  refer  to 
the  rush  of  our  business  men  to  find 
new  locations  long  before  the  flames 
had  expended  their  pristine  fury,  as  an 
evidence  of  the  inexhaustible  energy 
of  our  mercantile  community,  and  its 


time  wj»en  certainly  no  one  knew  that 
the  blcfw  was  not  too  severe  to  be  re- 
covered from.  The  surplus  energy 
that  remained  after  this  transformation, 
took  thi£  form  of  shanty  life ;  and  soon 
the  burned  district  wore  an  aspect  that 
bore  strong  resemblance  to  a  frontier 
mining  town  —  only  that  we  had  a  pro- 
fusion of  broken  brinks,  and  ruined 
trees,  and  curiously  twisted  iron  beams 
and  columns,  instead  of  the  boulder- 
debris  of  the  mining  camp. 

Between  the  two,  nearly  all  had 
found  places  within  the  twenty  days 
next  succeeding  the  catastrophe,  and 
business  was  resumed ;  while,  appro- 
priately enough,  many  of  the  leading 
wholesale  firms  (no  longer  houses)  had 
spread  themselves,  their  shanties,  and 
their  newly  arrived  goods,  along  the 
shores  of  that  lake  whose  bosom  had 
for  years  been  whitened  by  the  sails 
that  bore  onward  the  commerce  of  the 
wonderful  Chicago. 

The  obtaining  of  suitable  (?)  loca- 
tions in  which  to  reopen  business,  was 
really  the  most  difficult  step  in  the  re- 
construction of  our  wholesale  trade? 
With  a  less  active  community  there 
would  necessarily  have  been  a  com- 
plete cessation  of  supplies  for  several 
weeks,  till  other  goods  could  be  ordered 
and  received  from  the  East;  but  our 
mercantile  transactions  were  on  so 
grand  a  scale  previous  to  the  fire,  that 
no  building  that  could  be  constructed 
would  hold  goods  enough  to  fill  the 
orders  of  one  week,  with  many  of  our 
leading  firms.  Their  supplies  came  in, 
as  it  were,  on  an  endless  band,  every 
train  bringing  in  vast  quantities  of 
merchandize.  At  the  time  of  the  fire 
the  railroads  between  here  and  Eastern 
cities  were  bearing  some  thousands  of 
carloads  of  goods  towards  Chicago, 
amounting  to  $150,000  to  $200,000  for 
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the  shanties  rapidly  improvised  for 
their  reception.  It  really  became  nec- 
essary to  slacken  up  on  orders,  instead 
of  increasing  them,  till  accommoda- 
tions could  be  procured ;  and  the  mo- 
ment that  room  had  been  provided,  the 
stocks  were  as  full  as  could  be  handled. 
Thanks  to  Eastern  faith  in  the  energy 
and  enterprise  of  Chicago,  there  was 
not  only  no  backdown  in  forwarding 
supplies,  under  the  fear  of  a  hiatus  in 
payments,  but  money  as  well  as  goods 
was  sent  on  in  almost  fabulous  amounts 
to  set  the  city  on  its  feet  again.  The 
East  felt  that  it  could  not  do  without 
the  trade  of  the  commercial  focus  of 
the  great  Northwest;  and  recognized 
at  a  glance  that  Chicago  must  occupy 
that  position  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past. 

The  earlier  attempts  at  reconstruc- 
tion were  beset  with  difficulties,  howev- 
er, of  the  same  character  as  those 
which  prevent  the  escape  of  a  crowd 
from  a  burning  building.  The  rush 
was  so  great  as  to  impede  progress. 
The  pressure  upon  the  railroads  and 
» the  telegraph  lines  was  so  tremendous 
that,  with  their  facilities  also  crippled 
by  the  fire,  they  were  literally  over- 
whelmed, and  unable  to  transact  as 
much  business  as  if  there  had  been  no 
rush.  With  the  utter  destruction  of 
nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  million 
dollars'  worth  of  movable  property, 
fully  one  half  of  which  was  mercantile 
goods,  on  sale,  a  large  part  of  the  im- 
mediate supply  of  the  whole  West  was 
swept  out  of  existence,  and  the  loss 
required  no  mean  effort  to  replace  it, 
especially  as  the  continuous  demand 
must  be  met  in  the  mean  time.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  our  railroads  should  be 
laden  down  with  merchandize;  that 
whole  streets  should  be  blockaded  with 
goods,  before  structures  could  be  built 
in  which  to  house  them,  or  that  the 
commerce  of  the  city  should  be  recon- 
structed on  a  grand  scale  'mid  the 
lurid  light  of  the  still  burning  ruins. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  wholesale 
trade  of  the  city  was  concerned,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  about  three  weeks 


would  cover  the  entire  period  of  par- 
tial interregnum  ;  while  the  time  of  en- 
tire cessation  of  business  by  the  recent 
occupants  of  the  burnt  district,  was 
scarcely  one  week.  That  would  give 
an  average  loss  of  only  two  weeks' 
business,  or  about  four  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  year.  But  during  that  short 
time  the  merchants  of  other  cities  had 
not  been  idle.  Many  had  industriously 
circulated  the  story  that  Chicago  was 
destroyed  as  effectually  as  was  Babylon 
of  old,  and  that  for  all  commercial 
purposes  the  Garden  City  might  as  well 
be  sown  with  salt — that  Ichabod  was 
written  upon  her  ruins.  Some  of  them 
even  went  so  far  as  to  circulate  the  re- 
port that  a  fearful  contagious  disease 
was  playing  havoc  among  the  starving 
survivors  of  the  first  carnage  —  in  the 
hope  of  frightening  off  those  buyers 
whose  faith  in  her  commercial  superi- 
ority was  not  otherwise  destroyed  by 
the  rude  blast  of  adversity  that  had 
overtaken  us. 

But  what  was  the  result?    A  few 
stray  buyers  from  the  country  caught 
at  the  bait,  but  rejected  it  without  swal- 
lowing.   Other  cities  were  not  so  well 
prepared  to  transact  the  business  of 
Chicago  as  this  city  was  the  day  after 
the  fire ;  and  long  before  they  had  ex- 
panded to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
situation,   in  some  measure,  Chicago 
was  all  right.    Neither  St.  Louis  nor 
Milwaukee  could  offer  the  same  goods, 
nor  anything  like  a  satisfactory  assort- 
ment, to  those  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  looking  through  our  choice 
but  mammoth  stocks;    while  it  was 
soon  found  that  those  cities  were  equal- 
ly behind  in  the  matter  of  prices.    Our 
merchants  had  been  satisfied  with  small 
profits  on  a  big  trade.    That  told  the 
secret ;  and  the  comparison  thus  prac- 
tically instituted  was  of  more  real  ser- 
vice to  us  than  if  the  fact  had  been 
preached  for  years  by  a  whole  army  of 
gentlemanly  drummers. 

Of  course  very  many  of  our  business 
men  felt  themselves  embarrassed  by 
their  fearful  losses  in  the  fire,  but  not 
many  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
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generally  understood  in  commercial  cir- 
cles, though  the  failure  of  many  trusted 
insurance  companies  entailed  entire  loss 
on  vast  amounts  of  property  that  had 
been  thought  to  be  adequately  protect- 
ed. A  few  compromised  at  fifty  to 
seventy-five  cents  on  the  dollar ;  about 
twice  as  many  paid  up  in  full  on  the 
maturity  of  their  notes ;  and  the  re- 
mainder asked  for  extensions  of  time 
on  their  indebtedness,  which  was,  in 
most  cases,  cheerfully  granted.  Most 
of  those  obligations  have  since  been 
met — principally  paid  for  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  immense  trade  of  the 
past  year. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
exact  volume  of  that  trade;  but  not 
hard  to  ascertain  that  it  is  larger  in  the 
aggregate  than  for  the  twelve  months 
preceding  the  fire.  The  united  clear- 
ings of  the  banks  since  the  fire  aggre- 
gated about  $860,000,000  to  the  15th 
of  September,  against  1922,000,000  for 
the  year  preceding  the  fire.  The  clear- 
ings for  the  remainder  of  the  twelve 
months  will  make  the  totals  of  the  two 
years  nearly  equal.  But  a  little  con- 
sideration will  show  that  this  compari- 
son does  not  necessarily  give  a  correct 
view  of  the  situation,  as  these  footings 
of  aggregate  credits  only  show  the 
amounts  deposited  in  the  different 
banks  in  checks  on  each  other.  The 
direct  business  of  the  mercantile  com- 
munity with  the  National  and  other 
banks  in  the  city  has  enormously  in- 
creased. We  have  had  at  the  time 
of  this  writing,  no  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  National  banks 
since  June  10th.  At  that  date  the 
nineteen  National  banks  in  our  city 
showed  a  deposit  line  of  $30,342,922, 
against  $16,774,514  only  eighteen 
months  previously  ;  and  this  does  not 
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$8,300,000  and  a  surplus  of  $3, 103427 ; 
total  ( in  round  numbers )  $11,400,000 
against  $9,600,000  in  December,  1870 
— an  increase  of  nearly  twenty  per 
cent.  Including  the  private  banks  of 
the  city,  without  the  Bank  of  Montreal, 
which  has  established  an  active  agency 
here  since  the  fire,  we  shall  have  a  to- 
tal bank  capital  and  surplus  of  not  less 
than  sixteen  million  dollars.  One  Na- 
tional bank  has  been  added  to  the  list 
within  the  past  twelve  months,  and  two 
others  have  just  been  authorized  to  do 
business.  We  have  also  two  new 
Savings  Banks,  making  about  eight 
that  are  almost  exclusively  "  savings." 

The  number  of  wholesale  business 
firms  has  slightly  increased  within  the 
past  year — though  some  departments 
show  a  small  reduction.  Immediately 
after  the  fire  the  tendency  was  largely 
to  consolidation,  and  many  instances 
were  met  with  in  which  formerly  rival 
firms  joined  hands  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  room.  But  this  was  not  the 
rule.  The  leading  houses  sought  to 
work  out  their  own  destinies,  as  before 
the  catastrophe ;  the  different  members 
manfully  determining  to  stand  by  each 
other  in  adversity,  as  they  had  done  in 
prosperity.  In  a  few  instances  the  sen- 
ior members  retired,  and  younger  blood 
was  added.  Such  changes  were,  how- 
ever, for  less  numerous  than  might  rea- 
sonably have  been  expected. 

It  would.be  impossible  in  a  magazine 
article  to  sketch  all  the  changes  in  the 
direction  of  trade  within  the  year. 
We  may  state  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent,  from  which  the  rest  can  be 
inferred. 

In  Groceries,  etc.,  some  eight  or  ten 
new  firms  have  been  added ;  only  one 
of  the  old  firms  dropped  out  The  ag- 
gregate capital  is    somewhat  greater 
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practice  of  direct  importation  is  grow- 
ing rapidly,  especially  in  tea,  which  can 
be  brought  here  directly  from  San 
Francisco  for  eight  to  ten  cents  per 
pound  less  than  the  cost  of  the  same 
article  when  brought  from  New  York. 

In  Dry  Goods  and  kindred  branches 
the  number  of  large  jobbing  houses  is 
about  the  same ;  one  or  two  of  the 
smaller  ones  dropped  out.  The  volume 
of  trade  is  fully  thirty  per  cent,  larger 
than  a  year  previously,  as  measured 
by  the  number  of  yards  of  goods  sold; 
but  the  pecuniary  augment  does  not 
show  more  than  one  third  of  that  gain, 
as  purchasers  have  bought  more  large- 
ly of  the  cheaper  classes  of  goods  than 
heretofore. 

In  Drugs,  the  business  of  the  year 
does  not  show  much  improvement ;  the 
increase  has  been  marked  recently; 
but  it  is  probable  that  it  is  little  more 
than  enough  to  offset  the  delays  of  the 
first  few  weeks  succeeding  the  fire. 
One  great  reason  of  this  relative  stand- 
ing still  is  the  fact  that  manufacturers' 
goods  were  in  much  reduced  enquiry 
for  several  months,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  re-commencing  work  in  estab- 
lishments where  the  entire  stock  of 
machinery  was  destroyed  by  the  flames. 

Boots  and  Shoes  show  a  large  in- 
crease, though  it  can  scarcely  be  meas- 
ured. Crockeries '  exhibit  enhanced 
sales.which  have  been  estimated  at  not 
far  from  twenty  per  cent.    • 

The  Metals,  Iron,  and  Heavy  Hard- 
ware, have  met  with  a  surprisingly  in- 
creased demand,  in  spite  of  the  scarci- 
ty of  supply  and  the  rapid  advance  in 
prices.  Two  of  our  largest  houses  have 
done  a  business  of  33^  percent,  more 
since  the  fire  than  in  the  preceding 
twelve  months;  and  that  percentage 
is  probably  not  far  from  an  average  for 
the  whole  trade. 

It  may  seem  almost  impossible,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  a  fact,  that  the  Lum- 
ber trade  shows  very  little  improvement 
It  is  true  that  the  building  needs  of 
Chicago  have  called  for  enormous 
quantities  of  lumber;  but  the  high 
prices  ruling  here,  in  consequence  of 


this  demand,  the  forest  fires  of  last  fall, 
and  the  very  high  rates  of  freight  this 
summer,  have  put  a  big  check  upon 
country  consumption,  so  that  our  ship- 
ments have  very  much  decreased  in 
volume. 

The  Produce  trade  of  the  city  exhib- 
its a  large  increase.  We  have  received 
not  far  from  five  million  bushels  of 
grain  more  than  in  the  previous  year ; 
many  more  cattle  and  hogs,  and  near- 
ly all  the  surplus  pork  in  the  West  — 
some  of  whicn  increase  is  due  to  the 
speculative  excitements  in  grain  and 
provisions,  for  which  our  market  has 
been  famous  during  the  past  summer. 

The  retail  traders  of  the  city  were 
much  less  fortunate  at  the  outset  than 
their  wholesale  brethren.  Very  many 
of  them  lost  their  entire  capital  in  the 
fire,  and  obtained  little  or  no  benefit 
from  their  miscalled  insurance.  They 
were  thrown  upon  their  beam  -  ends  — 
as  the  nautical  phrase  has  it  —  having 
no  credit.  But  most  of  the  leading 
houses  soon  re -commenced  business 
(some  in  two  or  three  different  parts  of 
the  city),  and  the  others  gradually  fol- 
lowed suit.  Six  months  after  the  fire 
the  number  of  stores  and  restaurants 
in  the  South  and  West  Divisions  of  the 
city  was  greater  than  ever ;  but  "  der 
Nord  Seite  "  was  still  behind.  Our  re- 
tailers have  all  done  very  well  since  the 
fire,  without  exception.  Hardware  and 
other  building  materials  were  wanted 
in  scarcely  countable  quantities,  and 
hosts  of  tools  were  called  for  to  aid  in 
rebuilding  the  city;  while  the  noble 
army  of  workers  who  came  hither  from 
other  points  to  help  to  reduce  the  quan- 
tity of  our  dirt  ("  matter  out  of  place  "  ) 
materially  swelled  the  number  of  con- 
sumers of  bread,  lager,  boots  and  shoes, 
clothing,  bedding,  groceries,  whiskey 
and  the  other  et  ceteras  of  civilization. 
Then  the  personal  effects  burned  up 
on  the  9th  of  October  needed  to  be  re- 
placed as  rapidly  as  circumstances 
would  warrant,  and  thus  arose  an  en- 
hanced demand  for  books,  jewelry, 
musical  instruments,  pictures,  etc.,  in 
addition  to  the  more  personal  comforts 
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of  clothing,  beds,  and  ordinary  house- 
hold furniture  —  of  which  vast  quanti- 
ties were  wanted,  though  the  first  nam- 
ed was  liberally  supplied  by  donations 
from  other  cities,  both  to  the  masses 
and  directly  to  individual  friends.  In- 
deed, we  are  warranted  in  saying  that 
the  retail  classes  have  never  experi- 
enced such  a  successful  year,  and  it  is 
possible  that  they  never  may  again. 

The  manufactures  of  the  city  exhibit 
a  wide  diversity  as  regards  aggregate 
success  during  the  past  year.  Of  course 
the  manufacture  of  buildings  has  been 
active ;  another  article  in  this  number 
will  tell  that  story.  And  the  fire  did 
little  to  interfere  with  this,  as  most  of 
the  planing-mills  and  brickyards  were 
outside  the  limits  of  the  burnt  district. 
Per  contrast :  eight  out  of  our  ten  flour- 
ing -  mills  were  burned  to  the  ground, 
and  not  one  of  the  eight  has  been  re- 
built; the  remaining  two  have  been 
active  and  profitable.  Our  boot  and 
shoe  manufactories,  which  were  rapid- 
ly supplanting  Massachusetts  in  the 
affections  of  the  multitude  who  walk  on 
sole  leather,  were  all  destroyed,  with 
most  of  the  tanneries ;  while  the  pack- 
ing houses  were  untouched.  Our  man- 
ufactories of  agricultural  implements, 
etc.,  mostly  escaped,  except  the  mam- 
moth establishments  of  McCormick 
and  Schutder.  The  same  vigor  has 
been  displayed  in  rehabilitating  the 
destroyed  manufactories  as  in  mercan- 
tile recuperation ;  but  the  work  was 
one  of  longer  time,  as  much  of  the 
machinery  was  required  to  be  made  to 
order.  And  wonders  have  been  per- 
formed in  this  direction.  Exclusive  of 
buildings,  our  manufactures  foot  up 
$103,000,000,  against  $77,000,000  in 
1870;  an  increase  of  35^  per  cent. 
Inclusive  of  buildings  —  $44,000,000 
against  $12,000,000 — we  have  $147,- 
000,000  the  past  year  against  $89,000,- 
000  in  1870,  or  an  increase  of  66 %  per 
cent 

We  footed  up  the  wholesale  sales  of 
the  calendar  year  1870  at  $402,500,000. 
A  rather  hasty  survey  of  the  field  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  total  for  the 


past  twelve  months  is  at  least  $450,- 
000,000,  which  is  but  little  in  excess  of 
the  rate  established  by  the  first  nine 
months  of  1871. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  increased 
retail  trade  of  the  city,  due  to  an  ex- 
traordinary augment  of  the  population. 
The  Directory  compiled  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards in  May  last,  gives  a  total  of  126,- 
000  names,  which,  at  three  and  a  half 
persons  to  each  name — a  lower  ratio 
than  is  usually  accepted — gives  a  pop- 
ulation, permanent  and  floating,  of 
about  440,000  souls,  against  330,274  a 
year  previously.  This  would  be  an  in- 
crease of  fully  100,000,  or  about  thirty 
per  cent.,  against  an  increase  of  35,000 
souls,  or  twelve  per  cent,  from  1870  to 
1 87 1.  If,  however,  we  remember  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  workers  who 
have  come  hither  during  the  year  have 
left  their  families  behind  them,  we  can 
scarcely  help  concluding  that  the  rate 
of  three  and  a  half  to  one  is  much  too 
large.  The  School  Census  just  com- 
pleted by  the  Board  of  Education 
shows  a  population  of  88,496  in  the 
South  Division ;  214.344  in  the  West ; 
and  64,566  in  the  North  Division.  To- 
tal, 367,406,  wtiich  is  an  increase  of 
33,000  over  the  334,270  of  June,  1871. 
The  most  remarkable  fact  shown  in 
these  figures  is  the  great  preponderance 
of  population  in  the  West  Division.  A 
great  many  of  those  who  removed  thith- 
er a  year  ago,  have  since  moved  back 
eastward ;  but  the  West  Division  still 
contains  nearly  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  city. 

A  general  effort  has  been  made  by 
our  business  men  .to  reach  permanent 
quarters  on  or  before  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  the  fire ;  and  the  great  majori- 
ty will  have  been  successful  by  that 
date.  A  walk  along  the  lake  front  in 
the  middle  of  September  showed  that 
much  more  than  one  half  of  the  im- 
provised structures  there  had  been  va- 
cated, and  preparations  were  being 
made  for  removal  in  so  many  other 
cases,  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  Bar- 
rack Row  will  be  almost  tenantless  by 
the  9th  of  October.    The  same  remark 
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will  apply  to  most  of  the  other  shanty 
growths,  though  not  by  any  means  to 
all.  There  is  one  great  drawback  that 
prevents  many  from  occupying  expen- 
sive stores  in  the  heart  of  the  burned 
district  before  spring — that  is  the  fear 
that  these  places  of  business  will  be 
practically  unreachable  by  the  public 
during  a  large  part  of  the  winter.  The 
streets  are  certainly  in  anything  but  an 
inviting  condition  —  especially  for  la- 
dies, as  the  sidewalks  are  generally 
non  est  where  buildings  have  not  been 
erected.  This  cause  will  keep  many 
stores  vacant  during  the  winter,  unless 
the  city  authorities  take  prompt  action 
in  the  matter,  so  as  to  get  the  streets 
into  passable  order  before  the  advent 
of  cold  weather. 


In  a  business  aspect,  Chicago  has 
more  than  recovered  herself  during  the 
one  short  year  succeeding  her  great 
calamity.  She  has  actually  achieved 
more  than  the  most  enthusiastic  believ- 
ers in  her  magnificent  future  had  dared 
to  hope.  She  has  proved  herself  to  be 
possessed  of  those  sterling  qualities  for 
which  she  had  credit  before ;  and  no 
one  can  doubt  that,  like  gold,  which  is 
all  the  more  highly  valued  after  it  has 
been  tested  in  the  fire,  Chicago  will 
take  still  higher  and  higher  rank  as  a 
business  centre,  and  will  be  much  more 
largely  identified  with  the  commerce  of 
the  world  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past. 

Elias  Colbert. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  FIRE  UPON  RpAL  ESTATE. 


THE  first  prediction,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  fire,  was  the  utter  ruin  of  all  who 
were  loaded  with  Real  Estate,  and  all 
the  interests  involved  with  such  par- 
ties. An  impression  prevailed  that 
Chicago  property  was  covered  with 
mortgages,  especially  that  property  in 
the  best  sections  of  the  city,  occupied 
by  valuable  buildings;  and  it  was 
broadly  asserted  that  no  restoration  by 
former  owners  could  be  expected.  It 
was  known  that  the  speculations  of  the 
two  or  three  years  previous  had  loaded 
many  parties  with  outside  property  in 
the  most  favored  sections,  and  espe- 
cially along  the  lake  shore  stretching 
to  the  south.  The  writer  was  one  of  a 
group  gathered  in  a  New  York  hotel 
on  the  receipt  of  the  first  news  of  the 
fire;  and  a  discussion  of  its  effects  was, 
of  course,  in  order.  The  assertion  was 
made  by  a  St.  Louis  gentleman,  with 
whom  it  is  feared  "  the  wish  was  father 


Chicago  could  never  hope  to  equal. 
Another  party,  an  Eastern  capitalist, 
took  issue,  and  said  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  believed  now  was  a  good  time 
to  buy  Chicago  real  estate  cheap ;  and 
that  he  should  himself,  within  two  or 
three  weeks,  make  investments  in  Chi- 
cago property  to  the  amount  of  two  to 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He 
expressed  a  feeling  which  guided  very 
many  of  his  class  to  similar  action  ; 
and  within  the  period  of  two  months 
after  the  fire,  several  millions  were  plac- 
ed in  readiness  for  investment  in  Chi- 
cago by  agents  here.  It  is  interesting  to 
look  back  and  see  how  completely  dis- 
appointed were  these  would  -be  buyers 
on  an  imagined  fall.  Few  such  sales 
were  made,  and  we  scarcely  know  the 
instance  of  such  a  sale  made  to  outsi- 
ders. Every  piece  of  real  estate  offer- 
ed at  reduced  rates  was  snapped  up  by 
inside  parties,  and  the  outsiders  were 
kept  out. 
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the  city.  A  very  large  share  of  the 
best  portion  of  the  burnt  district,  in 
the  heart  of  business,  was  really  held 
by  old  citizens,  or  residents  of  more 
recent  wealth,  who  did  not  owe  a  dol- 
lar on  it.  And  the  immediate  improve- 
ment of  these  lots  on  a  large  scale  was 
commenced  and  carried  out,  or  pushed 
far  towards  completion  before  the  close 
of  the  year,  by  parties  who  were  able 
to  rely  on  their  own  resources  without 
borrowing.  This  remark  applies  to  nu- 
merous blocks  on  Lake,  South  Water 
and  State  streets,  and  Wabash  avenue. 
Another  fact,  equally  striking,  be- 
came apparent:  that  those  parties  who 
suffered  most  severely  by  the  fire,  in 
the  destruction  of  the  noblest  business 
edifices,  were  certain  well  known  capi- 
talists who  had  made  immense  purcha- 
ses during  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1 87 1,  in  the  new  Park  and  Boulevard 
region.  Not  only  have  these  parties 
retained  every  foot  of  outside  property, 
except  some  scanty  portions  sold  for  a 
handsome  advance,  but  they  have 
made  themselves  notable  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  class  of  buildings  on  their 
inside  property  better  than  before  the 
fire.  The  slight  reaction  in  confidence 
among  holders  of  property  on  the  best 
business  streets  was  transient ;  and  not 
only  did  the  bulk  of  this  property  re- 
gain its  former  tone,  but  a  marked  and 
steady  advance  extended  to  a  wide  belt 
of  adjacent  property  towards  the  river, 
along  Market  street,  Fifth  avenue, 
Franklin  street,  and  southward  to  Jack- 
son, VanBuren  and  Harrison  streets, 
which  latter  may  be  said  to  bear  to-day 
the  same  relation  to  the  business  centre 
of  Chicago  as  its  southern  boundary, 
that  Monroe  street,  five  blocks  north, 
had  one  year  ago.  It  devolves  upon 
other  writers  in  this  issue  to  speak  of  the 
character  of  buildings  on  Wabash  av- 
enue, Clark,  Dearborn,  State  streets, 
Michigan  avenue,  and  LaSalle  street, 
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unbecoming  an  article  of  this  general 
character,  that  the  new  belt  from  east 
to  west,  making  Randolph  street  its 
north  boundary,  has  secured  features 
of  permanent  development  that  wijl 
make  it,  for  the  next  generation,  the 
business  heart  of  Chicago.  In  this 
tract  are  all  the  public  buildings,  among 
which  the  new  Custom  House  and  Post 
Office,  to  cost  five  millions  of  dollars, 
is  pushed  near  to  its  southern  verge  at 
Jackson  street.  The  new  Court  House 
is  a  creation  of  the  immediate  future. 
The  great  hotels,  which  are  to  bear  far 
and  wide  the  fame  of  Chicago,  are  in 
the  same  quarter ;  and  convenient  to 
the  whole,  on  the  lake  shore  and  river, 
the  great  railway  passenger  houses,  built 
or  projected,  will  still  further  secure  the 
future  of  this  great  nucleus.  All  the 
churches  of  the  city  which  were  in  this 
area,  with  one  exception,  have  been 
carried  southward  in  the  resident  sec- 
tion, leaving  all  north  of  Harrison 
street  clear  for  business.  This  one  fact 
is  a  key  to  a  general  remark,  which 
may  be  accepted  as  the  grand  result  of 
the  fire,  reaching  tb  the  utmost  verge 
of  the  city.  Chicago  property  now 
stands  better  classified,  and  its  future 
more  distinctly  jmarked,  than  could 
have  been  possible  before  the  fire.  To- 
day it  is  not  difficult  for  the  shrewd 
capitalist  or  small  purchaser  who  stud- 
ies the  new  business  centre,  the  loca- 
tion of  the  railway  depots,  and  the 
wide  sweep  of  the  Parks  and  Boule- 
vards which  enclose  the  city,  to  decide 
something  near  what  will  be,  with  mod- 
erate prudence,  the  character  and  fu- 
ture of  each  section  and  quarter  of  the 
city.  The  different  departments  and 
grades  of  business  and  residences  are 
assigned ;  and  although  in  some  lo- 
calities an  artificial  development  may 
vary  the  result,  nothing  can  change 
the  general  rule.  Within  the  city  lim- 
its, homes  for  the  poor,  quarters  for  the 
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The  transactions  in  real  estate  for 
the  year  have  been  very  large.  They 
have  astonished  all,  and  exceeded  the 
predictions  of  the  most  sanguine  ;  the 
tendency  being  chiefly  to  outside  and 
acre  property,  with  the  expectancy  of 
larger  margins  than  could  be  offered 
by  investments  in  more  settled  locali- 
ties. A  fact  most  gratifying  is,  that 
purchases  of  inside  property  of  best 
grades  have  been  for  first  class  im- 
provements. And  we  may  here  repeat 
a  fact  that  we  feel  assured  has  not  es- 
caped the  notice  of  othar  writers  in  this 
issue,  that  in  most  cases  the  improve- 
ments thus  noticed  in  stores  and  places 
of  business  are  of  a  better  class  than 
any  known  before  the  fire,  and  are 
now  occupied,  or  will  be,  by  the  oldest 
business  firms  of  the  city ;  in  not  a 
few  instances  the  firms  themselves 
building  their  own  stores.  One  reason 
for  this  splendid  result  thus  far  demon- 
strated, is  the  widely  expressed  confi- 
dence in  Chicago  and  her  future  from 
the  outside  world,  and  which  reflected 
directly  on  the  markets  and  business 
of  the  city,  and  for  which  expression 
the  fire  furnished  both  the  occasion 
and  the  test. 

The  amount  of  securities  taken  in 
Chicago  during  the  present  season  is 
immense,  and  placed  among  the  most 
solid  and  cautious  money  lenders  of 
the  country  and  the  world.  We  be- 
lieve no  correct  figure  of  the  amount 
can  be  given  ;  but  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  outlay  for  building  during  the 
last  year,  which  belongs  to  another  de- 
partment of  articles.  But,  so  far  as  it 
pertains  to  this  branch,  one  fact  may 
be  detailed  as  a  sample  of  many :  A 
single  lender  in  Chicago,  whose  loans 
before  the  fire  amounted  to  $1,250,000, 
has  increased  the  amount  a  million, 
and  states  that  his  security  to-day  is 
twenty-five  per  cent,  better  than  before 
the  fire.  No  stronger  proof  of  the  con- 
fidence in  the  future  should  be  asked, 
or  could  be  given.  One  fact  re- 
mains to  be  discussed  at  this  point, 
which  has  had  an  important  bearing 
on  the  market  thiough  the  year :   the 


destruction  of  the  Court  House  and  the 
records  swept  out  of  existence  —  the 
evidences  of  real  estate  titles.  By  the 
system  which  originated  in  Chicago 
and  has  been  perfected  here  through 
the  last  twenty  years,  a  large  check 
to  the  disaster  in  the  loss  of  the  records 
has  been  secured,  which,  but  for  such 
substitute,  would  have  been  appalling 
in  a  city  like  our  own.  We  refer  to 
the  voluminous  abstracts,  carrying  a 
complete  history  of  every  tide,  and 
with  which  it  has  been  customary  to 
accompany  all  sales  of  Chicago  real 
estate.  These  abstract  books  are  the 
property  of  several  distinct  firms,  who 
have  derived  therefrom  a  very  lucra- 
tive business,  growing  each  year  with 
the  increase  and  bulk  of  transactions. 
It  was  to  these  parties,  therefore,  that 
the  public  has  had  to  look  for  the  sole 
evidences  of  title.  The  only  questions 
now  are,  how  to  advance  the  character 
of  these  substitutes,  and  legally  estab- 
lish them  in  place  of  the  records  of 
which  they  are  copies.  We  have  to 
consider  that  the  legislation  intended 
to  have  that  effect  was  most  unhappy, 
ineffective,  and  without  result,  so  far. 
Something  may  be  known  of  the  value 
of  these  books  and  the  business  based 
on  their  employment,  by  the  fact  that 
$75,000  to  $100,000  have  been  more 
than  once  paid  for  a  half  interest  in 
one  of  these  firms.  Throughout  the 
larger  part  of  the  season,  these  ab- 
stracts have  been  unavailable  by 
reason  of  a  construction  of  the  new 
statute  above  referred  to,  and  believed 
by  the  abstract  men  to  be  oppressive 
and  destructive  of  their  legitimate  busi- 
ness. Abstracts  have  been  withheld 
through  months  of  the  busy  season,  to 
the  direct  injury  and  postponement  of 
building  plans  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  pushed  forward.  At  present 
writing  (September  20),  matters  in  re- 
lation to  these  abstracts  are  at  a  com- 
plete dead  lock,  the  public  authorities 
refusing  to  pay  the  price,  and  the  ab- 
stract men  being  firm  in  their  figures. 
It  deserves  to  be  stated,  with  a  view  to 
a  complete  understanding  as  to  the 
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abstracts,  that,  other  opinions  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  the  burdens 
on  real  estate  by  this  Chicago  system 
have  been  lighter,  and  the  results  far 
more  satisfactory,  than  have  followed 
the  custom  of  other  cities,  where,  in 
place  of  an  elaborate  abstract  giving 
the  history  in  every  particular,  and 
plainly  skeletonized  through  its  entire 
extent,  back  to  the  government  patent, 
it  is  customary  to  give  only  a  lawyer's 
opinion  as  to  the  tide,  leaving  it  a 
question  of  the  reputation  of  the  law- 
yer, and  putting  no  evidence  of  the 
title  in  the  hands  of  his  client.  The 
lawyer's  fees  in  most  instances  in  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  will 
be  found  to  exceed  the  demands  for 
the  clerical  labor  by  our  abstract  firms. 
Surveying  the  entire  city,  from  Lake 
View  to  South  Chicago  and  from  the 
lake  shore  west  to  the  city  limits,  one 
fact  may  be  noted,  universal  in  appli- 
cation, although  perhaps  not  in  the 
same  degree :  that  since  the  fire  the 
citizens  have  responded  to  the  de- 
mands made  upon  them  in  better  im- 
provements than  before  the  fire.  Even 
the  smaller  places  of  business  that 
marked  our  suburbs,  have  responded 
to  the  demand  for  improvements  of  a 
more  metropolitan  character.  The 
dispersion  of  business  since  the  fire  is 
obvious,  and  will  have  a  temporary 
influence  on  localities  ;  but  this  influ- 
ence will  to  some  extent  be  lost,  as  the 
restored  business  centre  will  soon  call 
back  its  own.  During  the  one  or  two 
years  of  this  process,  a  development  of 
business  will  be  made  which  will  jus- 
tify every  improvement  yet  reached. 
We  seek,  however,  to  write  fact,  and 
not  prophecy.  The  question  is  asked, 
Is  not  Chicago  real  estate  too  high  ? 
Were  a  commission  to  be  constituted 
of  experts  in  real  estate  matters,  and 
who  were  above  all  local  prejudices,  we 
believe  that  a  careful  comparison  of 
Chicago  prices,  through  the  entire 
range  of  grades,  would  show  that  a 
very  handsome  margin  yet  remains  on 
most  classes  of  property  before  it  will 
reach  the  figures  of  other  cities.    It 


would  be  invidious  to  seek  any  mi- 
nuteness of  estimation  of  localities; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to-day  to  place  the 
finger  on  any  one  corner  which  can  be 
asserted  to  be  the  choicest  piece  of 
Chicago  real  estate.  Happily,  there 
are  very  many  claimants  for  the  honor. 
We  say  happily,  as  it  will  cause  all  to 
seek  to  deserve  it,  and  increase  the 
development  of  first  class  property. 
To-day  our  shrewdest  merchants  are 
puzzled  in  choosing  ;  not  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  tendency  seems  to  be  to 
that  portion  of  State  street  between 
Madison  and  Randolph.  It  need 
scarcely  be  stated  that  in  no  compe- 
tition can  all  the  competitors  win.  We 
are  avoiding  any  peril  of  invidious  dis- 
tinction ;  and  we  have  the  additional 
reason  for  so  doing,  that  the  most 
shrewd  and  careful  men  of  the  city  are 
equally  non-committal  with  ourselves. 
The  events  of  another  season  can 
alone  determine.  One  thing  has  been 
established  by  the  fire  and  the  features 
of  the  great  re-buil<iing,  as  well  as  by 
the  experience  of  the  last  thirty  years : 
that  the  Chicago  River  is  the  great 
artery  of  Chicago,  running  to,  from, 
and  through  its  heart,  and  that  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  class  that  seeks 
central  locations  or  connections,  must 
of  necessity  be  near  to  this  great  artery, 
which  gives  equal  accessibility  to  the 
three  great  divisions  of  North,  South, 
and  West.  One  feature  of  Chicago 
investment,  which  has  no  parallel  in 
any  city  of  the  globe,  is  the  number  of 
lot  owners  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion. Pursuing  our  line  in  this  article, 
from  single  instances  to  demonstrate 
the  whole,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  a 
newly  established  and  not  yet  devel- 
oped quarter  of  the  city,  four  thousand 
workmen  will  be  employed  in  manu- 
factories now  in  course  of  erection ;  and 
that  by  known  rules  a  population  of 
25,000,  calling  for  a  square  mile  of 
territory  for  residences,  can  be  predi- 
cated in  this  single  neighborhood.  It 
would  seem  that  the  absolutely  certain 
increase  of  .such  manufactures  will  ab- 
sorb the  adjacent  neighborhood  ;  and 
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we  can  but  rejoice  in  the  amplitude  of 
area  that  postpones  the  future,  when 
the  thrifty  mechanic  will  be  unable  to 
purchase  a  cheap  lot  There  is  an 
aversion  among  our  industrial  classes 
to  herd  in  tenement  premises,  and  this 


will  secure  to  the  great  main  quarters 
of  the  city  an  aspect  peculiar  to  them- 
selves—  distinct  households  in  place 
of  closely  ranged  and  packed  factory 
tenants. 


CHICAGO  AND   ITS   RAILWAYS. 


THE  subject  of  Chicago  and  its 
railways  embraces  the  city  as  a 
centre.  But  in  commerce,  as  in  na- 
ture, there  are  centres  and  centres.  In 
this  view  one  cannot,  probably,  do  bet- 
ter than  recall  the  idea  of  the  ingeni- 
ous individual  who  defined  the  uni- 
verse as  a  system  having  its  centre 
everywhere  and  its  circumference  no- 
where. The  Sun  itself,  with  its  planets 
and  their  attendant  satellites,  is  only 
one  among  the  myriads  of  the  "  fixed 
stars  —  centres  of  other  systems  — 
which  are  together  making  the  grand 
tour  of  tout  U  monde.  It  is  so  in  this 
mimic  world  of  the  Earth's  commerce. 
Every  city  is,  in  some  sort,  the  centre 
of  a  tributary  system,  great  or  small ; 
and  all  these  in  every  country — their 
confines  overlapping  one  another  — 
are  auxiliary  at  last  to  the  metropolis. 
There  are,  for  example,  elements  in 
which  St  Louis  holds  Chicago  as  a 
tributary ;  while  Chicago,  in  the  larger 
aspects  of  its  commerce,  embraces  St. 
Louis  and  much  of  its  peculiar  territo- 
ry, along  with  many  other  towns  and 
regions  in  a  score  of  States.  After 
comparing  the  volumes  of  traffic  by 
which  each  aggrandizes  the  other,  we 
should  find  at  least  a  certain  residuum 
—  the  aggregate  contributed  by  all  the 
other  centres  within  the  sphere  to  Chi- 
cago. That  this  is  so  now,  is  simply 
matter  -of-  fact  —  as  much  so  as  is  the 


tion  of  facilities ;  of  the  comparative 
advantages  afforded  by  the  two  to 
transportation,  transfer,  and  trade.  The 
subject  is  thus  seen  to  have  magni- 
tude ;  and  so  many  and  varied  are  die 
factors  which  make  up  the  equation, 
that  within  the  limits  of  a  few  pages 
the  most  that  one  can  do  is  to  sketch 
its  general  aspects. 

coup  d'ceil. 

A  glance  at  the  representative  char- 
acter of  the  system  to  which  the  com- 
mercial cities  of  the  world  belong,  is 
suggestive.  Between  the  parallels  of 
thirty  -  five  and  forty  -  five  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  which  traverse  the  two 
historical  continents  and  their  interme- 
diate oceans  —  the  waters  of  commerce 
—  lies  the  habitat  of  civilization.  With- 
in this  belt,  a  thousand  miles  broad 
from  north  to  south,  and  adjacent 
thereto,  have  flourished  all  the  perma- 
nent centres :  Constantinople,  Athens, 
Venice,  Rome,  Paris,  Berlin,  Antwerp, 
London,  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
San  Francisco,  Yeddo,  Pekin.  Built 
up  by  local  civilizations,  and  connected 
by  routes  of  traffic  and  travel  having 
their  termini  within  the  commercial 
belt,  these  all  are  now  for  the  first  time 
united  as  members  of  one  vast  com- 
munity, thriving  on  diversified  indus- 
tries, by  the  bonds  which  wind,  steam, 
electricity,  and  the  press  wrought,  and 
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the  old  world  and  the  new,  and  the 
rapidly  -  forming  ones  of  the  Orient ; 
along  these  parallels  also  stretch,  be- 
neath oceans  and  over  islands  and 
continents,  the  magnetic  wires  which 
annihilate  distance  and  time,  and  ren- 
der ubiquitous  human  thoughts,  the 
touch  of  which  makes  the  whole  world 
kin ;  —  here,  to  sum  up  all,  have  had 
their  birth  and  home  all  the  higher 
agencies  of  civilization :  religion  and 
philanthropy  ;  the  state  and  the  home ; 
the  written  word  and  the  arts  of  use 
and  beauty ;  the  art  of  war ;  the  sci- 
ences of  weight  and  measurement,  and 
their  applications ;  the  compass,  steam 
motive-power,  electro-magnetism ;  min- 
eralogy and  manufacture,  and  coinage, 
currency,  and  exchange.  Our  conti- 
nent—  whose  central  portion,  with 
its  homogeneous  population  and  poli- 
ties, from  sea  to  sea,  embraces  the 
whole  breadth  of  this  belt, — has  its  two 
shores  facing  those  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  respectively;  has,  that  is,  cen- 
trality.  The  dream  of  science,  the 
quest  of  enterprise,  was  ever  in  the  old 
times  to  discover  a  connection  between 
the  European  -  Asiatic  coasts,  more  di- 
rect, certain,  and  cheap  than  those 
around  Good  Hope  and  the  Horn.  In 
this  instinct  lay  die  inspiration  which, 
seeking  a  due  east  and  west  route, 
found  America  lying  in  the  path.  The 
two  oceans  bridged  and  their  interme- 
diate continent  traversed,  the  dream 
has,  within  the  decade,  dawned  into 
reality.  Probably,  therefore,  the  course 
of  events  which  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment across  this  continent,  and  with- 
in the  territory  of  the  United  States,  of 
a  direct,  feasible,  and  economical  route 
for  travel  and  trade,  and  answering  to 
the  necessities  of  modern  commerce, 
both  as  respects  capacity  and  dispatch, 
will  take  its  place  as  the  most  momen- 
tous in  commercial  history.  Wise  were 
the  minds  that  conceived  and  benefi- 
cent the  hands  that  laid  this  inter-ocean 


versing  Europe  and  Asia  and  connect- 
ing their  capital  cities  on  the  most 
direct  lines  possible,  and  here  in  the 
construction,  within  a  very  brief  peri- 
od, of  fellow  routes  to  the  Union  Pacific, 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.  Of 
these,  the  one  will  follow  the  northern 
and  the  other  the  southern  border  of 
the  commercial  belt.  These,  with  their 
branches,  and  especially  with  their 
connections  with  the  central  route  al- 
ready established  from  shore  to  shore,, 
are  destined  to  pour  into  the  lap  of  San 
Francisco,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  New 
York,  and  their  fellow  cities  on  the 
coasts  and  in  the  interior,  all  the  vast 
and  varied  wealth  of  our  temperate 
zone. 

Of  these  cities — indeed,  of  all  the 
cities  of  the  world  —  Chicago  is  dis- 
tinctively the  railway  city.  Its  char- 
acter in  this  respect  is  as  pronounced 
as  is  that  of  New  York  in  finance  and 
trade,  Liverpool  in  ocean  commerce,  or 
Birmingham  and  Pittsburgh  in  manu- 
factures. That  this  distinction  is  rec- 
ognized and  accepted,  is  strikingly  seen 
in  the  utterances  of  the  newspaper 
press,  not  only  of  this  country  but  of 
Europe,  called  out  by  the  great  fire  a. 
year  ago.  The  hope  of  the  city  was  seen 
to  lie  immediately  in  its  railway  system. 
It  was  in  the  railways  alone  that  was 
found  living  assurance  in  the  dead 
ashes  of  the  metropolis ;  it  was  the 
"  great  civilizer,"  the  locomotive,  whose 
breath  was  anew  to  "  create  a  soul  un- 
der the  ribs  of  death."  The  ascend- 
ing smoke  from  a  thousand  speeding 
engines  formed  in  fancy  above  the  des- 
olated city  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and 
of  fire  by  night ;  and,  no  doubt,  some 
poetic  imagination  may  have  pictured 
its  curling  volumes  shaping  themselves 
in  the  upper  air  into  form  of  fabled 
Phoenix,  volant, — the  new  city's  shield 
and  coat  of  arms. 

Those  newspaper  utterances  were  so- 
singularly  appreciative  and  emphatic. 
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"  Chicago  was,  without  doubt,  the  most  thor- 
oughly American  city  on  the  continent.  Few  towns 
have  risen,  as  did  this,  against  all  natural  obstacles, 
and  planted  itself  with  American  assurance  and 
magnificence  in  the  very  pathway  of  continental 
travel  it  had  helped  to  make."  "  Forty  and  two 
years  was  this  city  in  building,  and  yet  it  will  be 
reconstructed  in  three  years.  This  anticipation 
rests  on  the  most  solid  grounds.  Everything  which 
contributed  to  the  importance  of  the  city  remains, 
except  the  consumed  buildings,  machinery,  and 
stocks  of  goods.  There  are  the  hundreds  of  outly- 
ing  cities  and  villages  scattered  through  the  West ; 
there  are  the  millions  and  millions  of  acres  of  pro- 
ductive farms ;  there  are  the  thousands  and  thous- 
ands of  miles  of  railroads  radiating  from  this  grand 
centre ;  there  arc  the  millions  of  tons  of  shipping 
on  the  great  lakes,  which  have  been  accustomed  to 
sail  from  Chicago  laden  with  grain,  and  to  return 
laden  with  goods  and  lumber.  These  are  what 
made  the  greatness  of  Chicago,  and  they  will  quick- 
ly renew  it.  Chicago  has  grown,  only  because  they 
have  grown.  Chicago  was  a  marvel  only  because 
the  West  was  a  miracle.  .  .  Chicago  has  still 
all  the  elements  of  a  great  city,  except  the  mere 
buildings." — [The  New  York  World— two  issues, 

"  The  city  which  has  been  laid  waste  was  not 
alone  that  of  the  300,000  people  who  inhabited  it ; 
it  was  the  city  of  many  mighty  Slates.  .  .  The 
representative  energies  of  the  great  Northwest  still 
liover  amid  the  crumbling  ruins  of  what  but  yester- 
day was  Chicago."  "  When  Miss  Bremer  visited 
us,  some  score  of  years  ago,  she  expressed  her  anx- 
iety to  go  to  the  West  to  see  Chicago  —  *  the  home 
of  Loki  and  Thor,  the  Supernatural  Forces/  .  . 
At  home,  where  no  element  of  fable  entered  into 
our  ideas,  the  city  seemed  scarcely  less  remarkable. 
With  a  less  population  than  many  others,  it  has  for 
a  long  time  claimed,  with  general  assent,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  second  city  on  the  continent.  There 
was  a  breadth  of  municipal  life,  a  force  and  vigor 
of  commercial  activity,  a  cheery  and  confident  self- 
assertion,  which  impressed  the  country,  and  made 
us  take  the  lusty  young  city  at  its  own  valuation. 
In  readiness  of  resource,  in  the  application  of  force 
to  the  novel  problems  arising  from  its  rapid  growth 
and  development,  it  seemed  to  take  rank  with  the 
great  capitals.  .  .  The  city  will  be  built  again. 
It  has  its  place  to  fill  in  the  economy  of  the  nation 
and  the  world,  and  cannot  be  spared."  "The  ru- 
ins of  Chicago  are  still  red  -hot,  when  we  hear  of 
five  or  six  daily  newspapers  preparing  to  resume 
publication,  in  the  midst  of  the  smoke  and  fire.  . 
It  is  a  bold,  quick  spirit  like  this  which  has  made 
Chicago  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world — which 
raised  a  metropolis  out  of  the  marsh  and  sand  in 
forty  years,  and  will  raise  a  finer  one  out  of  the 
ashes  in  ten." — [New  York  Tribune — three  issues. 

"  We  have  begun  to  build  up  Chicago.  .  .  It 
has  been  said  by  one  of  the  shrewdest  bankers  that 
that  city  offers  to-day  to  a  young  man  with  money 
and  brains,  better  chances  of  business  prosperity 
and  commercial  success  than  any  other  large  city  in 
the  United  States.  This  conviction  will  spread, 
and  is  fruitful  of  promise  to  Chicago.  It  will  give 
her  an  increased  population,  and  an  enlargement  of 
productive  power.    She  will  also  gain  in  her  sup- 


plies of  capital  in  proportion  as  her  production 
forms  and  her  industrial  population  grows."— [A". 
Y.  Financial  Chronicle. 

"  Commerce  must  continue  to  flow  through  its 
natural  channels  and  through  the  artificial  ones  pro- 
vided for  it.  It  would  be  more  difficult  to  stop  or 
divert  it  than  it  would  be  to  build  a  dozen  cities.  . 
.  The  channels  that  poured  population  and  wealth 
into  the  great  city  of  the  West  at  this  astonishing 
rate  still  exist,  and  will  produce  the  same  results  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past."  —  [New  York  Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

"  In  the  economy  of  commerce  her  loss  is  also 
ours.  It  is  for  our  interest  that  her  trade  be  restor- 
ed, her  merchant  palaces  rebuilt,  her  noble  people 
made  whole  again,  as  speedily  as  possible."  "Were 
Chicago,  to  the  last  building,  swept  out  of  being, 
Chicago  would  still  arise,  and  sooner  or  later  assert 
her  commercial  influence  in  the  country.  The  de- 
pot of  products,  incalculable  in  value,  transmitted 
from  all  quarters  of  the  Northwest ;  the  entrepot  ot 
the  commerce  of  the  lakes ;  the  converging  point 
of  numerous  railways,  virtually  her  own  —  there  is 
no  sort  of  doubt  that  she  will  retain  her  position, 
regain  at  least  her  importance,  and  at  no  distant 
day  reassert  a  certain  supremacy  of  Western  inter, 
ests." — \St.  Louis  Times — two  issues. 

"  The  speed  and  magnificence  of  the  rccupera-  . 
tion  of  Chicago  will,  in  not  many  months,  be  cited 
as  the  most  astonishing  feat  in  her  wonderful  histo- 
ry. Great  capitalists  everywhere  will  discover  that 
the  quickest  multiplication  of  their  treasures  will  be 
in  rebuilding  Chicago."  — [St.  Louis  Democrat. 

"  Nature  declares  where  great  cities  shall  be 
built,  and  man  simply  obeys  the  orders  of  Nature. 
Natural  advantages  must  compel  the  reconstruction 
of  Chicago,  even  though  every  foot  of  its  soil  passes 
out  of  the  hands  of  its  present  proprietors.  .  . 
The  railway  lines  converging  to  that  point  repre- 
sent an  aggregate  capital  of  $ 300,000,000,  and  every 
railway  is  directly  interested  in  the  process  of  re- 
construction, and  will  aid  it  in  all  possible  ways." 
"  The  necessities  which  led  to  the  erection  of  a 
great  city  at  the  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  demand  its 
reconstruction.  The  destruction  of  that  dty  creates 
a  great  vacuum,  and  the  first  instinctive  efforts  of 
the  great  Northwest  will  be  directed  to  filling  it. 
The  very  convergence  of  railroads  at  Chicago 
proves  the  need  of  a  great  city  there,  and  tells  us 
that  the  rebuilding  of  the  one  which  we  have  seen 
destroyed,  will  be  witnessed."  —  [St.  Louis  Repub- 
lican — two  issues. 

"  Chicago  was  the  factor  'change  and  mart  of  the 
whole  country  in  certain  lines  of  business,  to  a  re- 
markable extent.  It  was  also  the  representative  of 
all  sections,  both  in  capital  and  population." — [Bos- 
ton Journal. 

"  The  country  cannot  afford  to  let  such  a  city  and 
such  a  people  be  destroyed."  "Chicago  was  a 
new  city,  but  one  whose  growth  was  not  too  rapid 
to  be  healthy." — [Boston  Advertiser — two  issues. 

"  The  blow  given  to  Chicago  has  wounded  every 
American  city  to  an  extent  difficult  to  estimate.    . 

.  The  greatness  of  Chicago  was  but  the  result 
of  the  collected  effort  of  the  Republic.  .  .  The 
safety  of  the  future  depends  upon  the  nucleus  to  bo 
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now  established  by  the  great  concerns  of  other  cit- 
ies whose  Chicago  branches  have  been  destroyed." 
— {Philadelphia  North  American. 

"  Chicago  will  derive  great  ultimate  advantages 
from  the  calamity.  .  .  The  ground  on  which  the 
houses  stood,  and  the  value  of  Chicago  as  a  busi- 
ness centre,  are  in  some  respects  enhanced.  .  . 
■Chicago  will  one  day  count  this  terrible  misfortune 
.is  a  part  of  the  discipline  which  has  made  her  truly 
great." — [Philadelphia  Ledger. 

"  These  considerations  serve  to  show  the  inter- 
dependence of  our  commercial  and  social  system,  in 
which  Chicago  shared,  from  her  centrality  and 
boundless  energy,  in  an  astonishing  degree.  The 
value  of  this  feet  will  appear  In  the  process  of  recu- 
peration, which  will  go  on  with  immensely  mors 
vigor  and  success  than  if  the  losses  had  been  more 
-concentrated." — [Tht  Cincinnati  Gazette. 

"Chicago  was  the  typical  city  of  the  nation. 
More  than  any  other,  it  had  become  identified  with 
all  the  great  centres  of  capital.  .  .  Through  the 
agency  of  their  great  elevators,  their  canals,  and 
their  twenty-four  lines  of  railroads,  a  prodigious  ac- 
tivity was  communicated  to  all  employed  capital." 
— \New  Orleans  Times. 

''Her  history  teaches  us  to  believe  that  there  is 
^iore  '  come-out '  in  her  than  in  any  other  city  in 
the  world." — [Louisville  Journal. 

' '  One  of  the  laws  ot  a  modern  city's  growth  is 
the  concentration  within  easy  distances  of  the  start- 
ing and  terminal  points  of  great  avenues  of  com- 
munication and  transportation.  .  .  The  three 
water  frontages  ( of  Chicago )  were  touched  by  rail- 
way lines  concentrating  the  traffic  of  sixteen  to 
twenty  thousand  miles  of  track  dirccdy  leading  to 
the  city,  in  the  very  neighborhood  of  a  great  ware- 
house system.  Chicago  has  owed  its  growth  to  en- 
terprise in  the  construction  of  railways,  and  has 
been  chiefly  built  with  reference  to  making  the  best 
use  of  them." — [San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

In  sketching  Chicago**  railway  sys- 
tem, and  its  influences  at  large  upon 
the  city,  certain  general  considerations 
present  themselves  relating  to:  (1) 
-Geographical  position  and  tributary 
territory  ;  (2)  the  aggregation  and  con- 
servatism of  capital  invested  in  rail- 
ways ;  (3)  local  transfer  facilities,  and 
improvements  in  the  means  and  modes 
of  transportation ;  (4)  the  character 
and  spirit  of  her  people,  and  especially 
the  energy,  enterprise,  and  integrity  of 
her  great  dealers  and  railway  man- 
agers. 

I. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Geographically,  Chicago  is  located 
where  "  the  West "  fairly  begins.  Its 
meridian  marks  the  transition  (between 


latitude  thirty -seven  and  forty -seven 
north)  from  the  rough  and  wooded 
character  of  the  Alleghany  slopes  to 
the  opening  plains  of  the  interior  val- 
leys of  the  Mississippi  and  its  western 
tributaries.  Here  begin  the  great  corn- 
producing  and  grazing  regions  of  the 
continent,  and  the  areas  of  the  coal- 
fields and  the  iron  mountains  of  the 
West.  Small  prairies  occur  sporadi- 
cally, in  Michigan  and  Indiana ;  Illi- 
nois is,  par  excellence,  "the  prairie 
State."  It  was  here  on  her  open,  level 
surface,  producing  with  the  minimum  of 
outlay  the  maximum  of  the  chief  sta- 
ples of  sustenance,  that  railways, 
cheaply  and  rapidly  built,  economical- 
ly maintained,  and  early  blest  with 
paying  traffic  in  large  volume,  became 
popularized.  On  this  line  of  demarca- 
tion, "  at  the  front,"  Chicago  is  cen- 
trally located.  On  one  side,  stretching 
unbroken  a  thousand  miles  to  the 
northwest,  lies  the  great  wheat-growing 
region  of  the  continent.  The  eastern 
boundary  of  this — the  chain  of  the 
great  lakes  —  presents  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  all  rail  transportation, 
and  even  to  economical  and  safe  navi- 
gation during  about  half  the  year. 
Chicago  thus  enjoys  the  natural  monop- 
oly of  transportation  in  bulk  eastward 
throughout  the  year,  from  Wisconsin, 
Northern  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Dakota, 
Montana,  and  the  British  Possessions, 
into  whose  far  interior  stretches  the 
widening  valley -plain  of  the  Red 
River  of  the  North.  Situated  due  east 
of  Central  Iowa  and  Northern  Nebras- 
ka, she  almost  as  absolutely  commands 
the  noble  farming  lands  and  the  fair- 
est grazing  plains  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. For  the  trad?  and  transporta- 
tion of  Southern  Iowa,  Northern  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  and  Colorado,  she  is 
in  the  field  as  a  competitor  on  equal 
terms  with  any  other  city ;  and  on  very 
advantageous  terms  as  regards  Arkan- 
sas, the  Indian  Territory,  New  Mexico, 
and  Texas,  from  which  rapidly  grow- 
ing regions  she  holds  in  her  giasp 
established  routes  of  transportation, 
the  directness  and  excellence  of  which 
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go  far  to  compensate  for  her  location 
somewhat  out  of  the  direct  geographi- 
cal line  therefrom  to  the  seaboard 
markets.  These  advantages,  indeed, 
St.  Louis  enjoys  in  common  with  Chi- 
cago; but  it  is  to  be  noted,  as  will 
hereafter  appear,  that  of  the  great  new 
lines  which  are  reaching  from  Chicago 
towards  the  Gulf  west  of  New  Orleans, 
and  towards  the  Pacific  south  of  San 
Francisco,  the  most  direct  run  "  past 
the  back  door "  of  St  Louis.  Even 
the  great  Southwest  lines  leading  from 
St.  Louis  —  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  to- 
wards San  Francisco,  and  the  Iron 
Mountain  and  Cairo  &  Fulton  towards 
Texas  —  find  in  Chicago  their  geo- 
graphical objective,  as  respects  access 
to  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
country. 

II. 

RAILWAY  INVESTMENT. 

In  considering  the  results  of  the 
aggregation  and  conservatism  of  capi- 
tal in  railways  centring  here,  and  es- 
pecially of  those  which  connect  to  form 
through  systems  with  their  branches, 
the  striking  fact  is  observed  that  the 
great  routes  of  commerce  the  world 
over  to-day  are  less  natural  than  arti- 
ficial. The  natural  routes  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  interior  of  the  United 
States  are  down  the  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Gulf,  and  via  the 
great  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river 
and  Erie  canal  to  the  Atlantic.  Com- 
peting with  these,  are  the  railway  lines 
which  do  not  even  follow  closely  the 
valleys  of  the  navigable  streams  —  in- 
deed, there  is  not  even  yet  any  all-rail 
route  down  the  broad  and  incompar- 
ably fertile  bottoms  of  the  Missouri 
and  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf,  competing 
with  the  river  marine.  Our  great  rail- 
way systems  have  their  trunk  lines  run- 
ning athwart  these  "  natural  routes,*' 
and  even  crossing  the  mountain  ranges 


rection  is  due  —  setting  aside  obvious 
advantages  of  distance  saved  —  to  the 
immense  aggregation  of  capital  in  our 
railways.  Investment  in  these  is  con- 
servative. Enterprise  having  litde  by 
litde  expended  between  Chicago  and 
the  Mississippi  money  enough  to  have 
digged  a  river  instead,  and  found  wa- 
ter to  fill  it,  finds  itself  simply  com- 
pelled to  expend  even  greater  sums  in 
building  extensions  and  branches,  so 
as  not  merely  to  command  every  point 
on  rivers  at  which  the  train  finds  the 
boat  competing  with  it,  but  wherever 
any  other  city  has  built  lines  of  railway 
to  tap  the  distant  sources  of  traffic 
along  a  circle  of  three  thousand  miles. 
Thus,  when  the  geographical  position 
of  Chicago  is  carefully  considered,  in 
connection  with  the  attractions  of  the 
sea-board  markets  with  which  she  is 
identified,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  routes 
of  traffic  passing  through  this  city  are 
as  truly  "  natural "  routes  as  though 
the  great  lakes  were  a  mountain-chain, 
and  the  Mississippi,  instead  of  flowing 
to  the  tropics,  swept  around  the  south- 
ern base  of  that  impassable  range, 
and  emptied  its  volume,  swollen  by  a 
score  of  great  tributaries  into  the  wa- 
ters of  New  York,  Delaware,  or  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  The  routes  thus  estab- 
lished, not  merely  by  capital,  but  by 
nature  and  necessity,  are  as  truly  fixed 
facts  as  are  the  Mississippi  and  the 
lakes ;  and  they  are  far  more  command- 
ing when  we  take  into  the  account  those 
most  important  of  the  elements  of  mo- 
dern commerce,  certainty  and  dispatch 
in  transportation  throughout  the  year. 
The  briefest  and  most  prosaic  state- 
ment is  the  most  impressive.  About 
twenty  -  five  years  ago  the  first  railway 
line  from  the  East,  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral, was  under  State  auspices,  groping 
its  way  towards  Lake  Michigan.  Chi- 
cago— then  a  straggling  and  scarcely 
struggling  border  -  town  "  across    the 
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the  new  Chicago's  progenitors,  began 
pioneering  towards  the  Father  of  Wa- 
ters, to  whose  volume  it  was  also 
sought  to  add  those  of  the  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan  through  the  Illinois  & 
Michigan  Canal.  Fortunes,  as  well  as 
misfortunes,  do  not  come  singly ;  and 
other  coming  events  of  equal  moment, 
began  to  cast  glimmering  shadows  be- 
fore. Between  1848  and  1858,  scheme 
succeeded  scheme  in  the  primeval 
chaos  of  our  railway  world,  gradually 
rounding  into  form  —  all  destined  to 
grow  into  grand  systems  with  Chicago 
as  their  common  centre,  and  compas- 
sing the  entire  hemisphere  of  "  the 
West"  from  the  lakes  to  the  Gulf. 
Ere  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  had 
expanded  into  the  grandest  of  these, 
(1859),  me  Illinois  Central  (with  its 
men  other  self,  the  Mobile  &  Ohio), 
Chicago,  Alton  &  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy,  and  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  systems  had 
begun  to  shape  themselves ;  and  these 
were  supplemented,  during  the  same 
period,  from  the  East  with  the  Michi- 
gan Central,  finished  by  private  enter- 
prise to  Chicago,  the  Michigan  South- 
ern &  Northern  Indiana,  the  Pittsburgh, 
Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago,  and  the  Chi- 
cago &  Great  Eastern.  While  these 
latter  connected  with  as  many  trunk 
lines  to  the  seaboard  cities  and  those 
of  the  Ohio  river,  the  Mississippi  was 
reached  at  five  points  from  St.  Paul  to 
Cairo,  and  the  Gulf  at  one  point  by  a 
route  broken  for  twenty -six  miles  be- 
tween Cairo  and  Columbus.  As  the 
rule,  these  western  roads  were  built 
from  and  the  eastern  ones  to  Chicago. 
Our  sagacious  railway  projectors  sought 
the  West,  ere  yet  any  State  beyond 
Chicago  was  able  to  build  to  an  east- 
ern outlet.  Settlement  in  all  this  re- 
gion had  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
gathered  itself  along  the  valleys  of 
navigable  streams.  Down  to  1850, 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Wisconsin  had  only  about  one  thous- 
and miles  of  railway;  i860  saw  that 
number  increased  to  ten  thousand 
miles;  and  at  the  latter  date,   Iowa 


and  Minnesota  had  joined  the  north- 
western galaxy,  with  their  rapidly 
growing  systems;  and  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  were  throwing  up  dawn- 
ing light  from  below  the  horizon. 
Here  was  an  area — the  most  varied 
in  soil,  the  most  tillable  and  pro- 
ductive on  the  continent — abound- 
ing, too,  in  the  great  manufacturing 
staples  of  coal  and  iron, — having  a  solid 
area  of  half  a  million  square  miles, — 
rendered,  almost  the  whole  of  it,  direct- 
ly tributary  to  Chicago  by  a  system  of 
railways  which  practically  monopolized 
the  transportation  of  its  products.  This 
area,  during  the  same  period,  increased 
its  population  to  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lions, and  its  products  to  three  billions 
of  dollars  in  value.  Capital  thus  in- 
vested beyond  recall  or  change  in 
roads  centring  here, — and  which,  for 
the  most  part  singularly  well  built,  and 
fully  equipped,  and  thoroughly  man- 
aged from  the  outset,  rose  soon  to  the 
dividend -paying  rank, — could  not  be 
other  than  conservative,  whether  as  to 
the  properties  acquired,  or  the  policies 
under  which  they  should  be  profitably 
operated.  Self-preservation  is  the  first 
law  of  nature,  in  commerce  as  in  life ; 
and  nothing  could  be  ignored  or  over- 
looked by  the  owners  of  these  roads 
which  self  -  protection  necessitated — 
nothing,  in  a  word,  essential  to  the  se- 
curing to  the  Chicago  system  of  the 
resources  of  the  whole  region  beyond. 
Wherever  a  line  was  demanded  to  re- 
tain what  had  been  once  fairly  acquir- 
ed, or  to  command  in  like  manner  the 
resources  of  any  new  locality,  it  had 
to  be  built. 

In  due  time  the  project  of  a  road, 
or  rather  a  system  of  roads,  to  the 
Pacific,  took  form.  The  civil  war 
compelled  the  temporary  abandon- 
ment of  the  more  Southern  route,  the 
supposed  climatic  advantages  of  which 
would  otherwise  probably  have  led  to 
its  construction  first ;  for  a  far  North- 
ern route,  there  was  as  yet  no  pressing 
demand;  and  so  the  Central  (Union  & 
Central  Pacific)  route  became  a  politi- 
cal and  military,  as  well  as  a  commer- 
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cial  necessity.  The  location  of  the 
Lastern  terminus  of  the  Pacific  Road 
curiously  illustrates  the  general  consid- 
erations above  urged.  Chicago  now 
had  three  trunk  lines  in  operation  to 
the  Mississippi;  and  on  two  of  these 
work  had  begun  beyond,  towards  the 
Missouri,  stimulated  by  the  vast  over- 
land traffic  by  teams  across  the  plains 
from  points  on  that  stream.  The  early 
extension  of  our  three  roads  now 
found  additional  motive  in  a  prospec- 
tive connection  with  the  Pacific  Road  ; 
and  the  advantages  which  their  com- 
mon terminus  on  the  Missouri  would 
enjoy  as  the  terminus  also  of  the  Pa- 
cific Road,  were  clearly  paramount  in 
comparison  with  any  that  could  be 
urged  in  favor  of  other  points  on 
that  stream.  Thus  the  terminus  of 
the  Pacific  Road  was  fixed  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  at  Omaha,  and  that  line  was 
met  at  Council  Bluffs,  opposite,  by  the 
three  Chicago  Roads.  Failing  to  se- 
'  cure  the  terminus  of  the  main  line  of 
the  Pacific  Road  at  a  point  more  fa- 
vorable to  its  interests,  St.  Louis  sought 
the  same  end  in  the  construction  of  the 
14  Union  Pacific,  Eastern  Division," 
now  Kansas  Pacific.  This  branch  of 
the  Pacific  line  was  designated  to  start 
from  the  Missouri  river,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kansas  river ;  to  follow  that 
stream  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Repub- 
lican, and  from  that  point  was  to  turn 
northwest  up  the  Republican  to  a  junc- 
tion with  the  main  line  at  the  one 
hundredth  meridian,  at  or  near  Fort 
Kearney.  Its  location  was,  however, 
subsequently  changed  to  a  route  up 
the  Smoky  Hill  and  on  to  Denver; 
with  a  view  to  command  a  more  inde- 
pendent business,  to  unite  with  the 
Union  Pacific  at  a  point  further  west 


that  the  first  railway  bridge  over  the 
Missouri  was  completed  (in  1868)  at 
that  point.  And  so  the  Kansas  Pacific, 
like  the  Union  Pacific  before  it,  found 
Chicago  meeting  it  half  way  at  its 
eastern  terminus.  At  the  same  time 
our  city  fortified  herself  at  Kansas  City, 
in  relation  to  the  business  of  Southern 
Kansas,  by  connections  peculiarly  her 
own — those  of  the  Missouri  River, 
Fort  Scott  &  Gulf,  nearly  due  south, 
and  the  Leavenworth,  Lawrence  & 
Galveston,  running  southwest,  to  the 
Indian  Territory.  At  other  points  on 
the  Missouri  —  at  Leavenworth,  Atchi- 
son, St.  Joseph,  Nebraska  City,  and 
Sioux  City  to  the  north,  and  more  re- 
cently at  Booneville  to  the  south  of 
Kansas  City  —  our  railway  system  is 
establishing  itself;  at  four  of  them 
(the  first  three  and  the  one  last  nam- 
ed), by  the  erection  of  iron  bridges, 
giving  unbroken  connections  with  new 
lines  beyond.  In  the  far  Northwest, 
too,  lines  are  building,  under  the  same 
auspices,  with  a  dispatch  as  though 
that  region  were  not  all  our  own  by 
physical  necessity,  and  as  though  Du- 
luth  were  in  truth  another  St.  Louis 
rising  to  contest  Chicago's  claims  to 
commercial  supremacy  in  that  direc- 
tion. From  the  very  suburbs  of  Duluth 
itself,  five  hundred  miles  west  to  the 
Missouri  River,  the  great  "  Chicago  " 
companies  are  pushing  direct  exten- 
sions to  tap  the  volume  of  traffic  soon 
to  flow  eastward  over  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Road,  and  to  render  Chicago 
mercantile  enterprise  as  ubiquitous  in 
Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington 
Territory,  as  it  now  is  in  the  West  and 
Southwest.  In  the  far  South,  too,  en- 
terprise is  no  less  busy  at  Chicago's 
behest.    The  Gulf  is  to  be  reached  at 
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routes,  Norfolk,  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  Boston,  and  Montreal 
are  all  hastening  to  greet  the  West  at 
this  point.  We  can  in  these  pages  do 
no  more  than  supplement  the  above 
general  statements  with  a  bare  cata- 
logue of  the  schemfs  which,  within 
three  years  from  the  fire,  will  fully 
double  the  railway  mileage  directly 
tributary  to  Chicago.  As  all  the  vari- 
ous through  routes  lie  with  their  feeders 
in  different,  and  some  of  them  in  sev- 
eral, States,  they  can  best  be  considered 
one  by  one  as  systems. 

Northern  Pacific.— Beginning  at  the 
North,  this  is  first  referred  to,  since  it 
is  to  points  on  this  line  that  most  of 
the  new  roads  building  northwest  from 
Chicago  aim.  It  is  practically  finished 
west  to  the  Missouri  River,  about  450 
miles  from  Duluth;  and  north  (extension 
of  St.  Paul  &  Pacific)  down  the  valley  of 
the  Red  River  of  the  North  to  Pem- 
bina, British  Possessions,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Fort  Garry. 

Chicago  6r*  North  -  Western.  —  The 
immediate  objectives  are,  Lake  Supe- 
rior on  the  east,  and  the  line  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  on  the  west.  The 
completion  of  the  remaining  forty  miles 
along  the  west  shore  of  Green  Bay 
will  give  Chicago  an  all -rail  route  to 
the  Marquette  iron  region ;  and  this 
route  will  be  materially  shortened  by 
the  construction  of  a  line  recently  be- 
gun from  Milwaukee  direct  to  Fond  du 
Lac.  From  Madison  the  company  are 
building  directly  (Baraboo  Air  Line) 
to  a  connection  at  Winona  with  the 
Winona  &  St.  Peter  Road;  and  the 
latter,  under  the  auspices  of  the  North- 
western, is  in  effect  completed  via  St. 
Peter,  Minnesota,  to  the  Dakota  line, 
and  is  to  be  speedily  completed 
through  Dakota  to  a  connection  with 
the  Northern  Pacific  at  the  Missouri 
River. 

Milwaukee  &*  St.  /**«/.— This  sys- 
tem, which  has  placed  itself  in  compe- 


tion  of  the  line  by  steamer  across  Lake 
Michigan,  has  had  to  depend  on  its 
rival  for  connection  with  the  through 
routes  to  the  seaboard.  This  disa- 
bility will  be  overcome  by  the  construc- 
tion of  an  extension  from  Milwaukee 
to  Chicago.  It  is  also  building  to  a 
connection  at  Winona  with  its  Min- 
nesota system,  giving  it  a  through  line 
from  Chicago  to  St.  Paul  and  the 
Northern  Pacific,  very  much  shorter 
than  its  present  line  via  the  McGregor 
Road. 

Wisconsin  Central. — This  new  pro- 
ject will  take  the  field  in  full  strength 
within  about  two  years  of  its  inception. 
Its  various  members  meet  at  Stevens 
Point,  on  the  Wisconsin  River,  about 
the  geographical  centre  of  the  state. 
This  point  will  be  reached  by  two 
roads  of  the  company  (with  three  Chi- 
cago connections) :  one  from  Milwau- 
kee north  to  Manitowoc  on  Lake 
Michigan,  thence  west  (via  Menasha, 
foot  of  Lake  Winnebago)  to  Stevens 
Point;  the  other,  from  Portage  City, 
thirty-nine  miles  north  of  Madison,  to 
which  point  a  road  is  now  operated  by 
the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.  These  lines 
unite  at  Stevens  Point  in  a  trunk  line 
which,  about  forty  miles  west,  divides 
into  two:  one,  under  rapid  construc- 
tion, north,  between  the  Wisconsin 
and  Chippewa  Rivers  to  Ashland  and 
Bayfield,  on  Lake  Superior,  and  from 
Ashland,  west,  to  a  connection  with 
the  Northern  Pacific,  at  or  near  Du- 
luth; the  other,  projected,  west,  via 
Eau  Clair  to  Prescott  on  the  Mississip- 
pi, near  St.  Paul. 

West  Wisconsin.  —  In  connection 
with  the  Baraboo  line  of  the  North- 
western (at  Elroy),  this  road  will  give 
a  direct  line  from  Chicago,  via  Eau 
Clair  to  St.  Paul. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &*  Quincy. — 
This  system  is  sending  out  command- 
ing lines  Northwest,  West,  and  South- 
west, with  a  rapidity  and  on  a  scale 
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which  its  trains  now  run  to  Dubuque. 
From  this  point,  the  Chicago,  Du- 
buque &  Minnesota  Road  is  building 
up  the  Mississippi  to  La  Crescent  and 
Northern  Pacific  connections.  From 
Mendota,  the  company  have  built  to 
the  Mississippi  at  Clinton,  to  a  connec- 
tion (over  a  bridge,  to  be  built)  with  a 
new  through  line  to  the  Missouri — the 
Chicago,  Omaha  &  St.  Joseph.  The 
route  to  Council  Bluffs. lies  midway  be- 
tween those  of  the  Rock  Island  and 
Burlington  &  Missouri  River  Roads; 
and  it  is  proposed  to  connect,  by  a 
branch  from  Winterset,  with  the  branch 
of  the  latter  road  to  St.  Joseph.  From 
St.  Joseph,  all  points  on  the  Missouri 
to  Kansas  City,  and  in  Kansas  and 
the  Southwest,  will  be  reached  over 
roads  operated  in  the  same  financial 
interest.  At  Clinton  connection  is  also 
made  over  the  Chicago,  Clinton  &  Du- 
buque, with  the  Dubuque  &  Minnesota 
above  named.  An  extension  of  this 
line  now  running  to  Streator,  midway 
between  the  Illinois  River  on  the  west 
and  the  Chicago  &  Alton  (Jackson- 
ville Branch)  on  the  east,  will  give  the 
company  direct  access  to  St.  Louis.  A 
road  building  due  south,  from  Fair- 
bury  to  Paducah,  parallel  with  the  Il- 
linois Central,  will  give  the  company  a 
direct  connection  with  the  Southern 
system  at  a  favorable  point.  From 
Burlington  sjarts  the  Burlington  & 
Southwestern  Road,  which  will  have 
two  hundred  miles  completed  this  fall, 
giving  advantageous  connections  with 
St.  Joseph  and  Kansas  City. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &*  Pacific, — 
This  company  has,  within  the  year, 
completed  the  Chicago  &  Southwest- 
ern line  through  Southwestern  Iowa 
and  Northwestern  Missouri  to  Leaven- 
worth and  Atchison.  Arrangements 
will  very  soon  be  perfected  giving  it 


now  in  operation  to  the  Arkansas  Riv- 
er, in  Central  Southern  Kansas,  and  is 
under  construction  up  that  stream  via 
Fort  Zarah  to  Fort  Dodge.  Crossing 
the  river  at  the  latter  point,  it  will 
doubtless  be  extended  at  an  early  day, 
by  the  route  sunfcyed  by  General  Pal- 
mer, to  a  connection  with  the  thirty-fifth 
parallel  route  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  the  vicinity  of  Albuquerque. 
From  Muscatine,  Iowa,  the  Rock  Is- 
land company  are  building  a  line  west, 
via  Winterset,  in  the  direction  of  Coun- 
cil Bluffs ;  and  are  also  extending  the 
line  opened  between  Des  Moines  and 
Winterset,  southward  into  Missouri 
Under  the  auspices  of  this  company,  a 
road  of  the  first  importance  is  building 
in  Illinois — the  Chicago,  Decatur  & 
St  Louis.  The  building  of  one  hund- 
red and  thirty-five  miles  of  road  be- 
tween Bremen  on  the  Rock  Island 
road,  twenty-three  miles  from  Chicago, 
and  Decatur  on  the  Toledo,  Wabash 
&  Western  road,  one  hundred  and 
eight  miles  from  St.  Louis,  will  give  a 
new  through  line  between  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis,  two  hundred  and  six  miles 
in  length,  and  passing  midway  between 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  and  Illinois  Cent- 
ral roads. 

Illinois  Central, — It  always  strikes 
a  Chicagoan  curiously  that  the  line  of 
this  road  to  Chicago  should  have  been 
designated  as  a  "  branch  "  of  the  "  main 
line  "  between  Cairo  and  Dunleith ;  of 
the  line  to  Dunleith  (diverging  at  Cen- 
tralia)  nearly  one-half  at  the  northern 
end  is  already  distinctively  a  Chicago 
road,  by  reason  of  its  connection,  above 
referred  to,  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy.  This  connection  assumes 
especial  importance  by  the  recent  open- 
ing of  this  road  from  Dubuque  to  Sioux 
City,  with  a  branch  to  Austin,  Minne- 
sota, in  the  direction  of  St.  Paul.    And, 
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&  Quincy  at  Mendota.  The  original 
idea  of  the  road  as  a  portion  of  an  all- 
rail  line  to  the  Gulf,  is  at  once  to  be  re- 
alized in  two  directions.  By  the  build- 
ing of  twenty-one  miles  between  Cairo 
and  Columbus,  to  be  completed  in 
early  winter,  the  long  -  needed  connec- 
tion with  Mobile  will  be  secured ;  and, 
in  like  manner,  a  line  is  to  be  at  once 
built  from  Cairo  to  a  connection  with 
the  Mississippi  Central  and  New  Or- 
leans, Jackson  &  Great  Northern. 

Chicago,  Alton  &*  St.  Louis. — This 
company  have  taken  the  field  for  the 
Southwest  with  strength  and  energy. 
Under  their  auspices  a  new  line  is 
building  through  Missouri,  which  is 
already  opened  to  Jefferson  City,  238 
miles  southwest  from  where  it  leaves 
the  Illinois  line.  The  extension  in  the 
same  direction  would  take  the  route 
through  Springfield,  Missouri,  and  Van 
Buren,  Arkansas,  on  the  Arkansas 
River,  in  the  direction  of  Galveston,  on 
the  Gulf.  The  road  is  also  building  to 
Booneville,  on  the  Missouri,  where  a 
bridge  is  under  construction ;  and  from 
thence  it  is  projected  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river  to  Kansas  City.  The  ar- 
rangement by  which  this  company  have 
become  joint  owners  with  two  other 
companies  of  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City  &  Northern  (late  North  Missouri) 
Road,  is  of  considerable  importance 
to  Chicago,  which  is  able  to  compete 
for  the  Kansas  business  over  that  line 
on  at  least  equal  terms  with  St.  Louis. 
Missouri.  Kansas  &+  Texas. — This 
system,  although  it  has  no  terminus  in 
Chicago,  will  have  connections  so  va- 
ried and  commanding,  and  is  in  itself 
so  important,  that  it  merits  a  place 
here.  Starting  from  Moberly,  Missou- 
ri, its  principal  line  passes  southwest 
through  Central  Missouri  to  Fort  Scott, 
Kansas,  and  thence  on  to  the  Neosho 
River.  Here,  at  a  place  called  Parsons, 
it  is  joined  by  a  road  down  that  valley 
from  Junction  City ;  and,  turning  south, 
passes  through  the  Indian  Territory, 
crossing  the  Arkansas  river  at  Fort 
Gibson,  to  the  northern  line  of  Texas, 
which  it  strikes  at  Preston,  on  the  Red 
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river.  From  thence  it  is  projected,  in 
two  divisions, — one  southeast  to  Gal- 
veston, the  other  southwest  to  Carmargo 
on  the  Rio  Grande  and  to  the  City  of 
Mexico.  It  will  this  month  have  a 
through  connection  with  Galveston, 
however,  by  the  Texas  Central  Road, 
which  has  been  rapidly  pushed  north 
to  a  junction  with  it.  On  the  comple- 
tion of  the  bridge  over  the  Missouri  at 
Booneville,  Sherman,  Texas,  will  be 
placed  within  881  miles  of  Chicago — 
nearer,  that  is,  than  is  New  York ; 
while  Galveston  will  be  about  as  near 
as  is  Denver. 

Chicago,  Danville  &*  Vincettnes. — 
This  company  which  about  two  years 
ago  modestly  began  building  a  line 
from  Chicago  to  Danville,  Illinois,  with 
immediate  view  to  gain  access  to  the 
celebrated  Block  coal-field  of  Indiana, 
is  rapidly  expanding  into  a  trunk  sys- 
tem. From  Danville  it  has  leased  the 
road  south  to  Terre  Haute,  giving  it  a 
line  to  the  Ohio  river  at  Evansville.  > 
Under  its  auspices,  a  local  company  is 
about  building  a  road  from  its  line 
near  Danville,  south  to  Paducah.  Of 
the  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  of 
this  line,  forty  are  already  built,  leav- 
ing two  hundred  to  be  constructed. 
The  distance  from  Chicago  to  Paducah 
by  this  line  will  be  three  hundred  and 
forty-six  miles.  A  bridge  will  be  built 
at  Paducah,  giving  thi%igh  connec- 
tions with  the  Southern  system.  The 
construction  of  the  branch  into  Indi- 
ana will  bring  the  Block  coal  within 
one  hundred  and  forty  -  five  miles  of 
Chicago ;  and  will  bring  along  with  it 
the  excellent  iron  from  Hardin  county, 
Illinois,  equal  to  that  of  the  iron  moun- 
tains of  Missouri  and  Northern  Michi- 
gan. 

Michigan  Central. —  The  extension 
of  this  company's  lines  in  Michigan 
are  tributary  partly  to  Detroit  and 
partly  to  this  city.  Its  branch  con- 
nections embrace  nearly  a  thousand 
miles  of  road — 700  miles  to  the  north 
and  300  miles  to  the  south  of  its  main 
line.  Of  the  former,  those  of  especial 
importance  to  Chicago,  are  the  Chi- 
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cago  &  Michigan  Lake  Shore,  now 
running  150  miles  north  to  Pentwater, 
en  route  for  Grand  Traverse,  with  a 
branch  building  northeast  up  the  Mus- 
kegon river;  and  the  Jackson,  Lan- 
sing &  Saginaw,  also  in  operation 
about  1 50  miles  into  the  heart  of  the 
"  forest  primeval,"  north  of  Saginaw. 

Lake  Shore  &*  Michigan  Southern. 
— The  branch  lines  of  the  road  in 
Michigan,  from  White  Pigeon  via  Kal- 
amazoo to  Grand  Rapids,  and  from 
Jonesviile  via  Albion  towards  Lan- 
sing, are  important  tributaries  to  the 
main  line,  and  possess  considerable 
importance  in  relation  to  its  Chicago 
business. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  five 
great  roads  from  Montreal,  Niagara 
Falls,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  and  Cincin- 
nati to  Chicago,  no  direct  lines  have 
been  added  from  the  East.  It  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  these 
should  be  adequate  to  the  traffic  which 
six  great  systems  of  roads  deliver  here, 
in  addition  to  the  swelling  volume  of 
business  local  to  this  city ;  and  the 
wonder  is,  not  that  new  roads  are  pro- 
jected from  the  seaboard  to  Chicago, 
but  that  they  are  not  already  built. 
The  old  roads  have  been  endeavoring 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  in- 
creasing demands  upon  them,  by  in- 
creasing their  facilities.  Two  of  them 
— the  Miction  Central  &  Great  West- 
ern and  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern — are  already  very  nearly  pro- 
vided with  a  double  track ;  while  the 
two  Chicago  connections  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  —  the  Pittsburgh,  Ft. 
Wayne  &  Chicago,  and  Pittsburgh,  Cin- 
cinnati &  St.  Louis  —  constitute  in  ef- 
fect a  double  track  to  its  Pittsburgh  ter- 
minus. Among  several  new  schemes, 
two  merit  notice  here  as  making  actual 


steel  rails  from  Buffalo  (over  the  Inter- 
national bridge,  to  be  completed  this 
season),  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Erie ;  crossing  the  Detroit  river  below 
Detroit,  and  running  thence  as  direct- 
ly as  possible  to  Chicago,  with  branch 
lines  to  Toledo  and  Detroit.  Besides 
the  present  eastern  connection  of  the 
road  at  Buffalo,  it  looks,  no  doubt,  to 
a  connection  east,  along  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  Such  a  line 
would  connect  with  the  New  York 
Midland  at  Oswego,  and  doubtless  with 
the  proposed  West  Shore  (of  the  Hud- 
son) &  Chicago  Road.  The  Canada 
Southern  is  building  chiefly  by  parties 
owning  the  Rock  Island  and  North- 
western Roads. 

Baltimore,  Pittsburgh  &*  Chicago. 
—  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  company 
have  entered  the  field  for  Chicago  at  a 
rather  late  day,  and  have  proceeded 
very  slowly  since  this  extension  of 
their  line  was  proposed  ;  but,  through 
all,  this  very  important  enterprise  has 
made  progress  in  a  very  legitimate 
way.  Since  this  article  was  begun,  the 
scheme  has  become  so  far  a  fixed  fact, 
that  advertisements  for  contracts  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  line  in  Ohio  have 
been  published.  The  line  is,  geograph- 
ically, an  extension  of  the  Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore  &  Washington  (originally 
Pittsburgh  &  Connellsville),  a  tribu- 
tary line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
completed  about  one  year  ago.  It  is 
the  purpose  to  build  a  line  from  a  point 
on  this  road  forty  -  five  miles  east  of 
Pittsburgh  to  Wheeling ;  thence  using 
for  the  present  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  miles  of  the  Lake.  Erie  Division 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  to  Havana, 
twenty-two  miles  south  of  Sandusky ; 
thence  nearly  west  to  Defiance,  about 
one  hundred  miles ;  thence  to  Chica- 
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Great  Western  of  Canada,  to  the  stand- 
ard of  connecting  roads,  and  the 
construction,  now  in  progress  by  that 
company,  of  a  direct,  low-grade  line, 
laid  with  steel  rails  to  Buffalo  ;  also 
the  proposed  reduction  of  the  gauge  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Line  from  Sarnia 
east,  and  the  project  for  a  line  across 
Michigan  from  Chicago  to  connect 
with  the  Grand  Trunk. 

III. 

FACILITIES  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  AND 
TRANSFER. 

If  the  commercial  history  of  Chica- 
go merges  in  that  of  its  railway  sys- 
tems, in  like  manner  do  these  derive 
their  distinction  and  usefulness  in  a 
very  large  measure  from  the  peculiar 
facilities  which  the  city  and  its  railways 
have  provided  for  rapid  and  certain 
transportation  to  and  from  Chicago, 
and  prompt  and  economical  transfer 
at  this  point  Not  obstruction,  but  fa- 
cilitation, has  been  the  policy  here. 
Time  was,  indeed,  when  cattle  were 
driven  through  her  streets  from  train 
to  train ;  and,  perhaps,  when  delay 
and  expense  in  transfer  threatened  to 
divert  to  other  cities  other  branches  of 
business  now  distinctively  her  own. 
But  by  the  time  that  a  hundred  mil- 
lions or  more  of  capital  had  become 
locked  up  in  railways  terminating  here, 
experience  had  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  their  enterprising  managers 
this  fact :  that  under  the  old  modes  of 
city  transit  between  railway  termini, 
more  time  teas  lost  in  transfer  than  in 
running.  This  was  to  defeat  the  ends 
of  commerce.  The  shipper  ought  not 
to  have  his  consignments  delayed  on 
their  way  to  market,  nor  could  the 
roads  afford  to  have  their  cars  lying 
idle ;  as  little  could  the  city  afford  to 
hand  over  its  business  to  places  offer- 
ing  the  promise    of   better    facilities. 


The  storage  and  handling  of  grain 
was  the  first  one  perfected.  The  ele- 
vator was  not,  indeed,  first  introduced 
here ;  but  the  system  here  rose  at  once 
to  a  magnitude  and  a  perfection  of 
details  unapproached  elsewhere.  The 
seventeen  elevators  in  operation  before 
the  fire  had  a  capacity  of  about  twelve 
millions  of  bushels,  and  the  place  of 
those  burned  is  already  more  than 
supplied. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  our  grain  ware- 
house system,  is  that  of  through  fast 
freight  lines  of  cars,  the  largest  item 
of  whose  business  is  the  transportation 
of  grain  in  bulk.  The  system  had  its 
origin  so  recendy  as  1865-6,  in  which 
year  the  broad  gauge  Great  Western 
Road  of  Canada  laid  a  third  rail  (the 
immediate  expense  being  shared  by 
the  Michigan  Central  and  New  York 
Central),  in  order  that  the  cars  of  those 
roads  might  run  through  over  its  track. 
It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  common 
freight-car  was  not  equal  to  the  exact- 
ing demands  of  this  business ;  and  the 
advantage  was  suggested  of  providing 
a  class  of  cars  of  uniform  design  for 
special  service  between  Chicago  and 
New  York  and  Boston,  constructed 
with  view  to  the  wear  anti  tear  of  so 
long  a  trip,  and  to  the  carrying  of 
their  loads  without  loss  or  deprecia- 
tion. Thus  originated  the  well-known 
"  Blue  Line,"  running  over  the  North 
Shore  route,  and  the  "Red.  Line," 
established  about  the  same  time 
(1865-6)  over  the  South  Shore  route, 
both  running  over  the  New  York 
Central  and  the  former  over  the 
Boston  &  Albany  road.  Previous  to 
this,  all  grain  went  east  by  boat,  dur- 
ing the  season  of  navigation.  In  the 
winter  the  elevators  became  filled,  and 
grain  transportation  to  the  city  from 
country  railway  stations  ceased.     The 
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the  large  capital  required  to  "  carry  " 
grain  in  the  market  and  handle  it 
under  the  old  system  ;  but  small  deal- 
ers throughout  the  East  could  order 
grain  in  small  amounts,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  receiving  in  from  seven  to 
ten  days  after  their  order  the  very 
grain  which  they  bargained  for.  This, 
obtained  either  from  the  Chicago  ware- 
house or  from  the  depot  at  the  interior 
station,  is  now  delivered  at  the  very 
door  of  the  buyer,  in  any  one  of  a 
hundred  towns  and  villages  throughout 


New  England.  As  illustrating  the 
growth  of  this  class  of  traffic,  the  facil- 
ities and  business  of  the  pioneer  fast 
freight  "Blue  Line"  may  be  cited. 
The  organization  embraces  twenty- two 
railway  companies,  operating  connect- 
ing lines  of  road  from  the  Atlantic 
cities,  through  Chicago,  to  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  and  it  runs  2,649  cars  °f  uni* 
form  design  and  construction,  which 
one  encounters  everywhere,  from  New 
York  and  Boston  to  Cairo  and  St. 
Paul.     During  the  six  months  to  July 
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1st,  these  cars  transported  east  from 
Chicago  an  aggregate  of  143,111  tons 
of  freight;  and  of  this,  nearly  half  was 
grain  in  bulk :  corn,  42,305 ;  oats, 
20,159;  wheat,  1,128;  a  total  of 
63,582  tons.  Besides  this  line,  the 
Erie  &  North  Shore  Line  runs  its  cars 
over  the  Michigan  Central  &  Great 
Western  and  Erie  roads  ;  and  along 
with  the  "  Red  Line,"  running  over 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
and  New  York  Central,  the  "  Empire 


Line  "  runs  via  the  Lake  Shore  over 
the  Philadelphia  &  Erie  road.  The 
"Star  Union  Line"  runs  over  the 
Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago, 
and  Pennsylvania  Railroad ;  and  the 
"  National  Line "  runs  changeable 
gauge  cars  over  the  Michigan  Central 
and  Vermont  Central,  via  the  Canada 
Grand  Trunk  broad  gauge,  without 
breaking  bulk  or  delay.  A  very  im- 
portant item  of  the  business  of  these 
lines   is   the    transportation    of   fresh 
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meats,  butter,  and  fruits,  east,  and  of 
fish,  oysters,  etc.,  west.  Refrigerator 
cars  are  run,  in  which  a  low,  even 
temperature  is  preserved  amid  all 
changes  of  weather,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  trip.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  "  Union  Star  Line,"  a 
novel  system  is  being  introduced. 
This  is  nothing  less  than  the  establish- 
ment of  refrigerator  warehouses  at 
Chicago  and  New  York.  Into  these, 
which  are  preserved  at  even  tempera- 
ture, of  the  same  degree  as  the  cars 
carrying  meats,  fish,  etc.,  die  cars  are 
run,  receiving  and  discharging  their 
loads.  In  the  New  York  depot,  butch- 
er's stalls  are  provided,  at  which  the 
consumer  can  obtain  his  steak  or  roast 
in  the  same  perfect  condition  in  which 
it  was  when  the  animal  was  killed,  a 
thousand  miles  away. 

The  history  of  the  Union  Stock 
Yard  enterprise  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  in  that  of  our  com- 
merce. So  late  as  1864,  the  only 
stock  yards  in  the  city  were  those  in 
charge  of  the  three  eastern  roads ;  and 
they  were  located  respectively,  on  the 
lake  shore,  south  of  Twenty- fifth  street 
(Michigan  Central) ;  at  the  comer  of 
Twenty  -  second  and  State  streets 
(Michigan  Southern) ;  and  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  south  of  Madi- 
son street  (Fort  Wayne  road).  On  the 
arrival  of  stock  trains  from  the  west, 
the  owner  decided  to  which  of  these 
yards  his  stock  should  be  driven.  He 
found  here  neither  concentration  of 
facilities  for  the  handling  of  his  stock, 
nor  any  central  market  with  estab- 
lished rates  of  sale,  neither  any  uni- 
form system  of  grading.  At  the  date 
mentioned,  the  lease  of  the  ground  of 
the  Michigan  Central  yards  being 
about  to  expire,  Mr.  H.  E.  Sargent, 
then  the  General  Freight  Agent  of  the 
road,  suggested  to  General  Superin- 
tendent Rice  the  plan  of  a  svstem  and 


made  attractive  to  shippers  and  deal- 
ers; the  concentration  of  the  stock 
trade  of  the  West  at  Chicago,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  ruling  market  here ; 
with  arrangements  which,  while  secur- 
ing to  the  city  the  full  benefits  of  the 
trade,  should  effectually  relieve  it  of 
the  great  inconveniences  inseparable 
from  transfer  by  driving  from  yard  to 
yard.  The  location  should  be  at  once 
adjacent  to  that  of  the  packing  inter- 
est, already  concentrating  along  the 
South  Branch,  and  midway  between 
the  incoming  and  outgoing-  roads. 
Several  days'  search  resulted  in  the 
securing  of  the  only  tract  of  ground  of 
sufficient  area  in  the  market ;  and  the 
present  yards  were  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  $1,600,000. 

The  financial  plan  contemplated  the 
payment  of  no  more  than  ten  per  cent, 
interest  to  the  roads  on  this  investment, 
and  the  expenditure  of  the  balance  of 
the  profits  on  increasing  the  facilities 
of  the  yards  and  making  them  attrac- 
tive to  all  concerned  in  the  business. 
Here  is  the  "  Wall  Street  "  of  the  live 
stock  trade  of  the  country.  Nine 
trunk  lines  —  five  incoming  and  four 
outgoing — centre  here,  with  connec- 
tions aggregating  about  thirty  miles  of 
track.  In  connection  with  the  yards 
is  a  bank  and  a  hotel,  along  with  ev- 
ery facility  for  handling,  feeding,  and 
reshipment ;  in  a  word,  here  is  a  grand 
national  live-stock  exchange,  at  which 
200,000  animals  can  be  accommodated 
at  once.  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
loss  to  the  roads  from  having  cars 
emptied  of  their  livestock  either  return 
empty  over  the  lines  or  be  at  the  great 
expense  of  running  down  to  the  city 
wharves  and  warehouses  for  return 
loads  of  lumber  or  other  heavy  freight 
coming  by  lake  —  the  company  are 
constructing  a  canal  of  sufficient  capa- 
city to  admit  the  largest  steamers,  with 
a  complete  svstem  of  docks  and  store- 
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the  enterprise,  as  expressed  in  the  cor- 
porate title,  which  was  intended  to  be 
"  The  Union  Stock  Yards  and  Trans- 
fer Company,"  the  word  "  Transit " 
occurring  through  some  oversight. 

Among  supplementary  facilities  con- 
templated is  that  of  a  great  through 
freight  transfer  depot,  a  half  mile  in 
length,  having  tracks  and  platforms 
sufficient  for  all  the  roads.  As  respects 
the  transfer  of  through  freight,  Yew  are 
at  all  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
already  transferred  without  ever  seeing 
the  city ;  and  the  more  this  can  be  ac- 
complished the  better  it  will  be,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  not  only,  but  for  its  true  commer- 
cial interests  also.  Time  is  an  element 
not  less  important  than  is  that  of  rates; 
and  a  day  saved  by  avoiding  the  de- 
tour through  the  city  is  no  inconsider- 
able element  in  the  commercial  attrac- 
tions of  the  metropolis.  To  pass  to  a 
matter  quite  distinct  from  this,  yet  illus- 
trating the  same  principle,  take  the 
case  of  our  railway  mail  service.  The 
great  through  mails  are  transferred 
from  road  to  road  outside  the  city, 
without  passing  through  our  local  post- 
office  at  all;  indeed,  the  device  by 
which  this  has  become  possible  —  the 
railway  postal  car  —  was,  with  the  sys- 
tem under  which  it  is  operated,  the  in- 
vention of  a  resident  of  this  city.  It  is 
—  as  with  the  grain  and  cattle  trade  — 
the  facilities  for  rapid  distribution  and 
ready  transfer  that  have  made  Chicago 
the  largest  mail  distributing  point  in 
the  United  States. 

In  mere  local  accommodations  for 
passengers,  the  city  had  not  before  the 
fire  advanced  so  far  as  in  its  arrange- 
ments for  the  handling  of  freight. 
There  was,  indeed,  but  one  depot  build- 
ing which — architecturally,  as  well  as 
in  point  of  capacity  and  arrangement 
— was  worthy  of  the  cily :  that  of  the 


were  only  such  as  could  be  borne  with 
in  the  expectation  of  something  far 
better.  The  great  fire  has  changed  all 
this,  or  has  cleared  the  way  for  the 
change ;  and  it  was  a  hopeful  indica- 
tion that  almost  the  first  question  rais- 
ed among  the  railway  companies,  after 
the  urgent  needs  of  the  hour  were  met, 
was  that  of  a  system  of  passenger  de- 
pots worthy  the  railway  metropolis  of 
the  country.  One  union  depot  for  all 
the  roads  was  seen  to  be  a  physical 
impossibility ;  and,  finally,  as  regarded 
location,  it  became  clear  that  matters 
had  better  remain  about  as  they  were. 
So,  on  the  ground  of  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Rock  Island  Roads  there  has  aris- 
en a  structure  far  more  elegant,  and 
more  perfecdy  adapted  to  its  use  than 
was  even  the  former  one.  The  cut 
shows  a  building  noble  in  proportion 
and  faultless  in  details;  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  structure  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  roads  and  the  trav- 
elling public,  will  be  found  to  be  in 
keeping  with  the  architectural  attrac- 
tions. It  may,  probably,  be  consider- 
ed as  settled  that  we  are  to  have  four 
other  grand  depots.  Along  with  the 
Illinois  Central,  Michigan  Central,  and 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  compa- 
nies, it  is  likelv  that  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  will  find  magnificent  quarters  on 
the  lake  shore;  the  Pittsburgh,  Ft. 
Wayne  &  Chicago,  and  Chicago  & 
Alton  will  build  on  their  present  site, 
Madison  and  Canal  streets,  and  this 
depot  will  be  the  through  passenger 
terminus  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Road  ;  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western will  need  a  separate  depot  for 
its  vast  system,  and  it  will  be  located 
so  as  to  command  every  needed  ar- 
rangement with  connecting  roads ;  and 
the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  &  St  Louis, 
Chicago,  Danville  &  Vincennes,  and 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  will  build  this 
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connected  as  they  will  be  by  broad, 
smooth-paved  streets  passing  through 
tunnels  under  the  river,  will  render 
Chicago  the  best  appointed  and  best 
accommodated  city  in  this  respect  in 
our  country,  if  not  in  the  world.  No- 
where else,  too,  are  the  time  connec- 
tions between  the  incoming  and  out- 
going trains  s#  perfectly  arranged  in 
the  interests  of  through*  travel.  If  the 
passenger  pauses  here  in  his  journey 
it  will  be  because  his  own  interests  or 
inclinations  lead  him  to  do  so  ;  it  will 
not  be  from  any  necessity,  due  either 


to  the  selfishness  of  toll-gatherers  at 
local  caravansaries,  or  to  an  unaccom- 
modating spirit  which  competition  has 
sometimes  been  known  to  inspire  in 
the  breasts  of  the  managers  of  rail- 
roads. Still,  with  these  wonderful  vis- 
ions of  the  new  city  engaging  his 
attention  on  every  hand,  and  with  the 
attractions  of  hotels  unsurpassed  in 
splendor  and  comfort  by  those  of  any 
other  city,  anywhere,  one  could  scarce- 
ly regret  the  occasion  —  short  of  actual 
disaster — which  should  induce  a  halt 
here  en  route. 


THE  LAKE  SHORE  AND   ROCK   ISLAND   DEPOT, 

IV. 


THE  BUILDERS  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

It  was  the  purpose  to  close  this  sketch 
of  a  great  interest  with  references 
somewhat  in  detail  to  the  character 
and  career  of  the  men  who  have  been 
prominently  identified  therewith,  both 
in  the  construction  of  the  railways  and 
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around  you ! "  Their  works  praise 
them;  and  their  true  distinction  lies, 
not  merely  in  the  enterprise  which  has 
called  into  existence  the  agencies  that 
are  building  up  this  city  of  commerce, 
but  notably  in  the  policies  by  which 
those  agencies  are  controlled,  and  the 
means  by  which  they  are  operated. 
The  grand  distinction  of  our  railways 
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ness.  The  first  thing  done  has  been 
to  make  good,  substantial  roads,  thor- 
oughly maintained  and  well  equipped ; 
these  it  has  been  sought  to  operate  at 
once  efficiently  and  economically ;  and 
in  the  development  of  operating  poli- 
cies, the  interests  of  public  and  road 
have,  as  the  rule,  been  regarded  as  one 
and  the  same. 

In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  noted, 
with  what  intelligence,  care,  and  lib- 
erality all  the  genuine  improvements 
in  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  railways  and  their  equipment  have 
been  here  tested  and  introduced. 
It  was  on  Chicago  roads  that  the 
Pullman  sleeping  and  dining  cars 
made  their  first  ventures,  and  have 
achieved  their  great  and  marked  suc- 
cess. It  was  here  that  the  inventor  of 
the  Milter  platform  first  found  substan- 
tial recognition  of  his  wonderful  "  life- 
preserver;"  it  was  to  managers  of 
roads  whose  great  interests  lay  here 
that  Mr.  Westinghouse  came  with  the 
continuous  atmospheric  brake,  which 
his  genius  for  hard  work  had  pro- 
duced ;  and  here  both  of  these  master 
devices,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
revolutionized  railway  operation  on 
passenger  trains,  and  whose  econo- 
mizing of  property  is  second  only  to 
the  economy  to  life  due  to  their  intro- 
duction, were  first  fairly  and  fully  in- 
troduced on  their  merits.  A  hundred 
details  must  needs  be  given  to  render 
complete  the  record  here  suggested, 
extending  to  all  the  various  depart- 
ments of  track  and  rolling-stock,  and 
embracing,  as  well,  the  complicated 
and  nice  but  admirably  certain  and 
efficient  system  of  telegraphic  train 
dispatching  here  perfected.  If  our 
railway  projectors  and  owners  have 


been  men  of  large  ideas,  far-seeing 
views,  unbounded  liberality,  uncon- 
querable spirit,  and  untiring  energy, 
.no  less  remarkable  in  their  sphere 
have  been  the  men  into  whose  apt  and 
practiced  hands  have  fallen  the  busi- 
ness management  and  practical  opera- 
tion of  the  roads.  A  "  picture-gallery  " 
of  these  —  our  managers  and  superin- 
tendents and  their  heads  of  depart- 
ments —  would  be  a  galaxy  of  men  of 
brilliant  parts,  of  varied  and  exact  ac- 
quirements in  their  professions,  of  cul- 
ture and  courtesy,  of  public  spirit,  of 
official  integrity,  and  personal  purity. 
In  reflecting  upon  the  list  of  the  men 
who  for  many  years  have  thus  magni- 
fied and  adorned  their  office,  we  are 
surprised  to  find  so  few  to  whom  these 
statements  do  not  apply.  One  will 
seek  unsuccessfully,  in  the  present 
time,  for  the  exception  that  proves  the 
rule. 

A  vast  and  complicated  system  is 
this  which  has  here  grown  up,  and 
with  whose  growth  and  strength  the 
metropolis  has  waxed  great  and  strong: 
a  system,  with  its  10,000  miles  of  road 
actually  terminating  here,  with  10,000 
more  in  near  prospect,  the  aggregate 
of  capital  invested  in  the  construction 
and  improvement  of  which  will  fall 
little  short  of  one  thousand  millions  of 
dollars;  whose  aggregate  gross  re- 
ceipts the  present  year  will  approxi- 
mate one  hundred  millions,  with  net 
earnings  of  nearly  forty  millions ;  with 
its  three  hundred  and  fifty  -grand 
trains  each  day  passing  back  and  forth 
between  Lake  and  Gulf  and  Ocean 
and  Ocean,  like  shuttles  weaving  beau- 
tiful and  strong  the  wonderful  fabric  of 
the  city's  and  the  nation's  prosperity. 
D.  C  Brooks. ' 
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RECONSTRUCTION. 

NO  statistics,  no  details  of  any 
kind,  could  give  any  just  idea 
of  what  has  been  done  in  the  Restora- 
tion of  Chicago.  Other  and  greater 
cities  have  been  more  completely  des- 
troyed; but  in  her  rebuilding  she  stands 
absolutely  unmatched.  If  a  star  set 
on  the  ninth  of  October,  *\  87 1 ,  another, 
and  one  of  larger  magnitude,  is  rapidly 
rising.  The  fabled  marvels  of  Alad- 
din's lamp  have  been  eclipsed  by  the 
creative  genius  which  has  built  upon 
the  ruins  of  that  appalling  disaster  a 
vast  city  in  one  short  year,  and  that, 
too,  despite  peculiarly  discouraging  ob- 
stacles. 

A  fire  does  not  simply  destroy  what 
is  valuable :  it  leaves  behind,  and  to  be 
cleared  away,  much  that  is  worthless. 
The  first  work  in  reconstruction  was 
the  carting  off  of  rubbish.  For  weeks 
the  streets  were  crowded  with  teams, 
busy  in  removing  debris.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  were  expended 
in  this  preliminary  labor.  Bricks,  scrap 
iron  and  lead,  etc.,  were  sifted  out,  and 
the  useless  stuff  dumped  into  the  lake 
basin.  Several  acres  of  ground  were 
thus  made  in  the  fell  and  winter. 
There  are  at  this  writing  probably  no 
less  than  two  hundred  teams  still  em- 
ployed in  clearing  the  burnt  district, 
although  this  feature  of  restoration 
ceased  to  be  distinctive  long  ago.  The 
wagons  once  employed  in  hauling  away 
refuse  are  now  busy  in  furnishing  ma- 
terial for  masons,  carpenters,  and  plas- 
terers. 

The  second  obstacle  in  order  of  time 
to  be  overcome  resulted  from  the  des- 
truction of  the  records  of  the  county. 
In  the  Court  House,  supposed  to  be  ab- 
solutely fire-proof,  were  stored  the  legal 
evidences  of  ownership  to  all  the  real- 
ty in  Cook  County,  including,  of  course, 
the  city  of  Chicago.  It  was  difficult  to 
raise  money  on  real  estate  security, 
and  no  one  would  be  willing  to  put  up  a 


building  if  he  ran  any  risk  of  inability 
to  make  good  his  tide  to  the  site.  The 
General  Assembly  was  importuned  to 
afford  speedy  relief.  No  bill  on  the 
subject  was  passed  until  late  in  the 
winter,  and  the  statute  finally  adopted 
met  the  case  only  partially.  Each 
owner  has  been  obliged,  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  to  make  good  his  title 
by  such  means  as  would  satisfy  a  court 
of  equity.  The  actual  delay  in  build- 
ing from  this  cause  was,  however,  so 
much  less  than  the  public  anticipated 
that  one  can  now  hardly  realize  how 
great  it  originally  was. 

The  third  obstacle  was  the  exceeding 
length  and  severity  of  the  winter.  The 
ashes  were  still  hot  when  the  frost 
came,  and  that  to  stay  until  far  into 
the  spring.  Many  supposed  that  all 
permanent  building  would  have  to  be 
put  off  until  spring ;  but  it  was  not. 
At  once  massive  structures  began  to 
rise  here  and  there,  especially  on  the 
Streets  near  the  river.  Steadily  the 
-  work  went  on.  Hannibal  crossing  jhe 
Alps,  and  Napoleon  retreating  from 
Moscow,  were  mere  skirmishes  in  com- 
parison with  the  battle  with  snow  and 
ice  waged  all  winter  long  by  Chicago 
builders.  They  ajl,  from  the  hod-car- 
riers to  the  contractors,  deserve  great 
credit  for  their  pluck.  Truer  heroism 
in  the  endurance  of  hardship  was  nev- 
er shown.  This  tribute  of  praise  must, 
however,  be  tempered  with  censure. 

The  fourth  obstacle  to  be  overcome 
was  the  strikes.  Early  in  the  winter 
campaign  the  various  trade  unions  en- 
gaged in  restoring  the  waste  places, 
began  to  threaten  suspension  of  work 
unless  they  were  paid  higher  wages  ; 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  price  of 
labor,  had  materially  increased.  For 
some  weeks  the  public  was  greatly  ex- 
ercised on  this  subject,  and  very  seri- 
ous consequences  were  feared.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  but  little  harm  came  of 
these  threats.    The  reason  was  that 
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fresh  recruits  from  the  country  could 
have  been  brought  in  any  day  to  take 
the  places  of  the  strikers.  The  work- 
men then  in  the  city  had  no  monopoly 
of  available  muscle  and  skill — thanks 
to  the  railroads  and  telegraphs,  with 
their  annihilation  of  time  and  space. 
It  was  the  appreciation  finally  of  this 
phase  of  the  case  which  averted  the 
apprehended  danger,  preventing  it 
from  causing  serious  disaster. 

The  fifth  and  last:  obstacle  to  be 
mentioned  was  the  high  price  of  build- 
ing material.  Brick  and  lumber  at 
once  took  a  leap  upward.  The  lum- 
bermen, of  their  own  accord,  fixed  a 
maximum  for  their  stocks  at  a  reason- 
ably low  figure;  but  the  brick  men  were 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  follow 
that  example.  Yet  the  winter  building 
was  not  materially  checked  by  this  dif- 
ficulty, and  before  spring  opened  prices 
had  come  down  somewhat,  although 
the  cost  of  building  material  has  all 
along  been  too  high.  Remembering 
the  rebate  policy  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, adopted  in  the  case  of  Port- 
land, Maine,  a  few  years  before,  Chi- 
cago asked  Congress  to  pass  a  law 
authorizing  the  Treasury  Department 
to  refund  all  the  duties  paid  on  import- 
ed material  used  in  rebuilding  the  burnt 
district  within  a  specified  length  of 
time.  At  first  there  was  no  opposition 
of  any  account.  The  request  was  so 
reasonable  that  no  one  seemed  dispos- 
ed to  resist  its  being  granted.  But  be- 
fore the  bill  was  reached,  the  first  en- 
thusiasm of  sympathy  had  cooled  off, 
and  the  lumber  interest  arrayed  itself 
against  the  measure.  A  long  and  bit- 
ter fight  was  waged,  resulting  in  the 
passage  of  the  bill  with  the  rebate  on 
lumber  stricken  out.  The  Treasury 
Department  was  very  slow  in  adopting 
rules  for  carrying  the  law  into  effect, 
and  the  rules,  when  adopted,  were 
very  unsatisfactory.  So  far,  Chicago 
has  derived  no  benefit,  or  very  little, 
from  the  statute.  Needless  difficul- 
ties have  been  interposed,  and  much 
feeling  exists  against  the  Secretary 
of    the    Treasury    for    his    apparent 


disposition  to  defeat  the  object  of  the 
act.  New  regulations  may  yet  be 
adopted,  rendering  the  relief,  which 
has  so  far  been  theoretical,  practical. 
Such  modifications  could  be  made 
without  opening  the  door  to  fraud. 

We  have  spoken  of  Reconstruction 
from  the  negative  point  of  view,  show- 
ing the  peculiar  difficulties  which  had 
to  be  surmounted.  We  come  now  to 
speak  of  the  positive  work  accomplish- 
ed.    . 

It  should  be  premised  right  here  that 
information  sufficiently  full  and  exact 
to  warrant  a  tabular  statement  cannot 
be  secured.  After  the  fire,  everything 
was  in  such  confusion,  and  the  pres- 
sure upon  all  sides  so  great,  that  sys- 
tematic records  were  not  kept.  The 
Board  of  Public  Works,  which  would 
ordinarily  have  ample  data  for  a  sta- 
tistical report,  did  not  resume  the  reg- 
ular recording  of  building  permits  with 
sufficient  detail  to  give  any  idea  of  the 
structure  to  be  put  up,  until  near  the 
close  of  February.  We  do  not  find 
fault  with  this,  for  it  was  doubtless  un- 
avoidable ;  but  as  defective  tables  are 
misleading,  we  attemrlt  no  tabulation, 
contenting  ourselves  with  giving  only 
such  statistics  as  are  absolutely  relia- 
ble. 

The  first  work  was  the  erection  of 
temporary  structures,  mere  shrds  or 
shanties.  A  few  sprung  up  among  the 
ruins,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  busi- 
ness houses  were  strung  along  Michi- 
gan avenue  on  the  lake  front.  The 
city  permitted  the  ground  to  be  used  for 
that  purpose,  with  the  express  stipula- 
tion that  the  occupancy  should  not 
extend  over  one  year.  From  Park  row 
on  the  south  to  Randolph  street  on  the 
north,  a  distance  of  one  mile,  nearly 
the  entire  east  frontage  was  lined  with 
rude  structures,  mostly  one  story,  and  all 
frame,  and  frequently  of  great  depth. 
Wholesale  business — groceries,  hard- 
ware, and  furniture  —  centred  to  a 
very  great  extent  on  the  lake  front. 
At  this  writing  many  firms  have  re- 
moved   to    permanent  headquarters; 
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and  if  the  city  authorities  do  their  duty 
(  and  they  seem  disposed  to  ),  theie  is 
not,  at  this  reading,  a  single  lake  front 
shell  left  tenanted.  It  is  expected  that 
before  winter  sets  in  once  more,  the 
ground  will  have  been  cleared  off.  An- 
other year,  the  park  will  resume  its  old 
aspect.  During  the  summer  of  1871, 
the  city  had  expended  about  $40,000 
in  beautifying  die  lake  front.  Much 
of  what  was  then  done  has  since  been 
destroyed,  and  the  cost  of  replacing 
those  improvements  will  ultimately 
have  to  be  set  down  to  the  account  of 
repairing  fire  damages. 

The  celerity  with  which  structures 
for  the  accommodation  of  commerce 
were  erected,  was  hardly  greater  than 
that  with  which  shanties  were  put  up 
for  the  housing  of  our  homeless  people 
in  the  North  Division.  That  feature  of 
rebuilding  belongs,  largely,  in  the  list 
of  relief  work;  for  an  important  part  of 
the  aid  afforded  fire  victims  last  winter 
was  the  assistance  rendered  poor  men 
in  getting  some  sort  of  shelter  for  their 
families.  In  speaking  hereafter  of  the 
building  permits  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Public  Works,  and  in  the  details 
based  thereon,  no  temporary  structure, 
whethet  for  business  or  residence,  is 
taken  into  the  account.  Neither  is  any 
note  taken  of  the  thousands  of  cot- 
tages in  the  North  Division,  between 
the  North  Branch  and  Clark  street;  for 
they  were,  almost  all  of  them,  erected 
either  before  the  fire  limits  were  estab- 
lished, or  in  defiance  of  that  ordinance. 
Such  general  facts  as  can  be  got  at  in 
regard  to  them  will  be  given  in  taking 
a  final  survey  of  rebuilding. 

It  is  estimated,  by  the  most  reliable 
authority,  that  $200,000,000  worth  of 
property  was  destroyed  by  the  fire, 
covering  a  territory  of  about  four  miles 
in  length  by  an  average  of  two  -  thirds 
of  a  mile  in  width,  comprising  about 
1687.89  acres.  There  were  on  an  av- 
erage, sixty-five  acres  burned  over  per 
hour,  destroying  property  at  the  rate  of 
$7,500,000  per  hour,  or  $125,000  per 
minute.  The  business  houses  and 
blocks,  already  erected,  in  process  of 


erection,  or  under  definite  contract, 
will  more  than  make  good  the  store 
and  office  room  destroyed.  The  hotel 
accommodations  will  be  about  the  same 
as  before,  counting  simply  those  struc- 
tures now  under  contract,  and  not 
counting  the  Grand  Palmer  House  and 
the  Pacific  Hotel,  both  of  which  had 
been  started  before  the  fire.  As  many 
new  blocks  and  stores  are  being  pro- 
jected, and  some  more  hotel  projects 
are  on  the  tapis,  the  city  will  soon  be 
better  off  in  these  respects  than  it  ever 
was.  The  amount  of  residence  build- 
ing so  far  done  is  relatively  small,  ex- 
cept in  the  German  portion  of  the 
North  Side ;  while  the  permanent  pub- 
lic buildings,  except  schools,  churches, 
and  jail,  are  entirely  in  the  future. 
What  has  been  expended  by  the  Gov- 
ernments, National,  County,  and  City, 
have  been  mostly  for  repairs,  tempo- 
rary accommodations,  or  preliminaries. 
From  the  time  of  the  fire  to  Decem- 
ber 1st,  two  hundred  and  fifty* building 
permits  were  issued  ;  but  no  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
buildings  can  be  arrived  at  accurately. 
From  December  1st  to  September  22d, 
there  were  1250  permits  issued,  65  for 
frame  buildings  (not  including  the  tem- 
porary frame  structures  erected  on  the 
lake  front  and  elsewhere  immediately 
.  after  the  fire) ;  965  for  brick  buildings ; 
20  for  iron  fronts,  and  200  for  stone 
fronts.  Of  these  buildings,  234  were 
one  -  story  ;  378  two  -story ;  226  three- 
story  ;  263  four  -  story  ;  88  five  -  story ; 
10  six -story;  and  1  seven -story.  It 
has  been  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  feet  frontage  occupied  by 
the  new  buildings  erected  previous  to 
February  2?d ;  but  since  that  date,  and 
up  to  September  22d,  the  total  number 
of  feet  front  for  the  buildings  permitted 
to  be  erected  foots  up  43,413  feet,  or 
over  eight  miles.  In  the  case  of  build- 
ings occupying  the  corners  of  the 
streets,  this  aggregate  only  includes 
the  main  front  There  is  this 
general  remark  to  be  made:  The 
earlier  permanent  structures  were  en- 
tirely of  brick,  for  the  reason  that  it 
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takes  time  to  quarry  and  cut  stone  to 
fit  any  particular  structure,  while  all 
bricks,  being  of  the  same  pattern,  the 
adapting  of  material  to  plan  is  the 
work  of  the  masons.  Not  a  few  of  the 
earlier  brick  buildings  would  doubtless 
have  had  stone  fronts  had  it  not  been 
for  this  question  of  time. 

On  the  23d  of  November,  the  Com- 
mon Council  established  the  fire  limits, 
as  follows :  From  the  water-line  of  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  at  Thirty-first 
street  west  to  State  street;  thence 
north  to  Twenty-sixth,  street;  thence 
west  to  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chi- 
cago Railway  tracks ;  thence  north  to 
Twenty-second  street;  thence  west  to 
South  Jefferson  street;  thence  north 
to  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail- 
way, and  Chicago  &  North-Western 
Railway  tracks ;  thence  west  to  Throop 
street ;  thence  north  to  Twelfth  street : 
thence  we9t  to  Ashland  avenue ;  thence 
north  to  Van  Buren  street;  thence 
west  to  Western  avenue ;  thence  north 
to  West  Lake  street;  thence  east  to 
Ashland  avenue ;  thence  north  to  West 
Indiana  street;  thence  east  to  North 
Carpenter  street ;  thence  north  to  Chi- 
cago avenue;  thence  east  to  North 
Wells;  thence  north  to  a  point  12$ 
feet  southwest  of  the  intersection  of 
North  Wells  with  Lincoln  avenue; 
thence  northwest  to  Fullerton  avenue ; 
thence  east  to  Lake  Michigan ;  thence 
south  along  the  water  line  to  Thirty- 
first  street.  Within  these  boundaries 
no  wooden  building  is  allowed  to  be 
erected,  and  the  ordinance  gives  elabo- 
rate details  for  the  interior  construction 
of  large  buildings,  so  as  to  render 
them  as  safe  as  possible.  The  author- 
ities have  been  criminally  negligent  in 
some  cases,  especially  in  regard  to  the 


The  brick  used  in  Chicago  is  for  the 
most  part  poor,  having  too  much  lime 
in  it.  What  is  brought  from  Milwau- 
kee is  good ;  what  comes  from  Phila- 
delphia is  best  of  all,  but  quite  too  ex- 
pensive for  general  use.  Iron  fronts 
are  not  as  well  liked  as  they  formerly 
were.  Fire  twists  and  destroys  them 
easier  than  it  does  either  brick  or  stone. 
Iron  pillars  extending  up  one  story 
are,  however,  very  common.  Before 
the  fire  we  had  one  immense  structure 
of  Connecticut  marble,  pure  white.  It 
soon  discolored,  and  had  no  advan- 
tage over  the  cheaper  stone.  New 
Chicago  has  no  building  which  may, 
properly  speaking,  be  called  a  marble 
palace.  Granite  cuts  no  figure  in  Res- 
toration. Limestone  and  sandstone 
are  used  entirely  —  or,  to  be  a  shade 
more  accurate,  those  two  and  free- 
stone, the  latter  being  really  a  member 
of  the  sandstone  family.  Much  preju- 
dice was  at  an  early  stage  of  rebuilding 
felt  against  limestone,  because  it  crum- 
bled in  the  great  conflagration.  The 
feet  is,  nothing  could  stand  that  heat, 
if  fairly  exposed  to  it ;  and  the  differ- 
ence in  fire-proof  properties  between 
the  different  stones  used  here,  is  slight. 
All  could  stand  an  ordinary  fire ;  none 
could  hold  their  own  against  a  city  in 
flames.  The  Custom  House,  the  Court 
House,  and  the  First  National  Bank, 
were  the  least  injured  of  any  buildings 
fairly  exposed  to  the  fire;  and  they 
were  all  limestone  structures.  There 
are  seven  quarries  now  shipping  stone 
to  Chicago.  Three  of  them  are  in 
Ohio,  all  sandstone ;  one  in  Michigan, 
also  sandstone ;  and  three  in  Illinois, 
one  sandstone,  the  other  two  lime- 
stone. Their  prices  per  foot  range 
from  6$   cents  to  $1.10,  varying    in 
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gle  structure  in  the  city  before  the  fire 
belonging  to  the  State,  and  none  is 
proposed.  The  facts  in  the  case  are 
these :  Chicago  had,  by  permission  of 
the  State,  expended  a  vast  amount  of 
money  in  deepening  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal,  an  aqueduct  designed 
originally  for  commercial  use  only,  but 
which,  by  deepening  so  as  to  reverse 
the  current  of  Chicago  River,  would 
also  form  a  grand  sewer  for  carrying 
off  the  floating  filth  of  the  city.  Such 
a  revolution  in  the  river's  flow  had 
been  actually  accomplished  in  the 
summer  of  1871.  This  great  achieve- 
ment turned  the  offal  previously  flow- 
ing through  the  heart  of  the  city  into 
the  lake,  gathering  foulness  as  it  near- 
ed  its  debouch,  into  the  Illinois  River, 
thence  into  the  Mississippi,  saluting 
St.  Louis  in  its  march  to  the  sea. 
There  was  great  rejoicing  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work,  on  sanitary  and 
olfactory  ground.  The  value  of  that 
river  reform  was  vastly  enhanced  by 
the  fire.  Quite  a  long  strip  of  territory 
skirting  the  river,  which  had  before 
been  given  up  to  cheap  uses,  the  stench 
being  intolerable,  came  into  promi- 
nence at  once,  as  sites  for  mercantile 
houses.  The  practical  area  of  busi- 
ness in  the  heart  of  the  city  was  ma- 
terially enlarged.  That  was,  however, 
more  an  individual  than  a  municipal 
benefit.  The  great  first  step  for  re- 
building was  taken  by  the  exercise  of 
a  reserved  State  right,  which  would 
probably  never  have  been  exercised 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fire.  The 
motto  of  Illinois  is  "  State  Sovereign- 
ty." The  founders  of  this  common- 
wealth were  extremely  Jefferson  i an 
in  their  politics;  and  in  keeping 
with  this  motto,  the  General  Assembly, 
in  authorizing  the  municipality  of  Chi- 
cago to  deepen  the  canal,  stipulated 
that  the  State  Government  might  at 
any  time  assume  complete  control  of 
the  canal  by  refunding  to  the  city  its 
expenditures  for  improvement.  A  few 
days  after  the  fire,  Governor  Palmer 
convened  the  General  Assembly  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  propri- 


ety of  the  State's  relieving  the  city  by 
exercising  that  reserved  right  Only 
eleven  days  after  that  awful  ninth  of 
October,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act 
appropriating  $2,955,340,  with  interest 
until  paid,  for  relieving  the  canal  lien. 
It  was  provided  that  not  less  than  one- 
fifth  nor  more  than  one-third  of  this 
amount  should  be  applied  by  the  city 
to  the  rebuilding  of  bridges  and  public 
buildings  destroyed  by  the  fire,  the  re- 
mainder to  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  the  interest  on  the  bonded  debt  of 
the  city  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
fire  and  police  departments.  This  sub- 
stantial token  of  sympathy  not  only 
set  the  city  government  at  work  to 
repair  the  desolations  of  the  fire,  but  it 
nerved  and  stimulated  the  general 
public,  its  indirect  advantage  being 
greater  than  its  direct. 

Eight  bridges  and  three  viaducts 
were  rendered  impassable  by  the  great 
conflagration,  the  wood  -  work  being 
totally  destroyed  in  some  cases.  No 
time  was  lost  in  their  repair.  These 
repairs  have  now  all  been  completed, 
or  nearly  so,  and  with  one  exception 
paid  for.  The  total  cost  will  not  vary 
materially  from  $330,000.  The  three 
viaducts  are  all  on  the  main  branch 
of  the  river,  across  State,  Clark,  and 
Wells  streets.  Three  of  the  bridges 
have  the  same  location.  The  fourth 
one  across  the  main  branch  is  at  Rush 
street,  near  what  used  to  be  the  river's 
mouth,  but  is  now  its  source.  One  of 
the  bridges  is  across  the  North  Branch, 
at  Chicago  avenue.  The  other  three  are 
across  the  South  Branch,  at  Adams, 
Van  Buren,  and  Polk  streets.  Some 
damage  was  done  to  the  La  Salle 
street  tunnel  by  the  fire,  but  not  much. 
From  the  ninth  of  October  until  the 
first  of  January,  that  under-water  road 
was  the  only  direct  means  of  crossing 
between  tfce  North  and  the  South  Di- 
visions of  the  city. 

Had  the  roof  of  the  engine-house  of 
the  Water- Works  been  fire-proof,  many 
millions  of  property  destroyed  in  the 
great  conflagration  would  have  been 
saved.     When,  therefore,  we  say  that 
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the  damage  to  the  Water- Works  was 
only  about  $100,000,  we  refer  simply  to 
direct  damages,  or  to  what  it  has  cost 
the  city  to  foot  its  repair-bills.  Even 
this  estimate  does  not  include  the  dam- 
age to  the  North  and  South  Side  reser- 
voirs. The  damage  to  them  is  set 
down  at  $20,000 ;  the  loss  by  the  in- 
jury of  water-pipes,  at  $1 5,000 ;  by  fire 
hydrants,  at  $10,000;  water  metres, 
$6,000.  An  immense  waste  of  water 
occurred  through  open  service -pipes, 
adding  $97,410  to  the  water  expense 
of  the  city,  from  which  no  revenue  was 
derived.  Putting  all  these  items  to- 
gether, we  have  the  cost  of  restoring 
the  Water- Works,  $248,410.  The  new 
roof  over  the  engines  is  iron  ;  and  the 
catastrophe  of  last  fall  can  never  recur. 
In  connection  with  the  Water- Works,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  a  new  lake 
tunnel,  of  much  larger  capacity  than 
the  old  one,  is  now  under  contract,  to 
be  completed  July  1,  1874.  The  cost 
cannot  be  given  in  advance  of  its  com- 
pletion, as  it  is  to  be  paid  for  according 
to  plans  and  specifications,  or  by  the 
piece. 

The  number  or  miles  of  street  pave- 
ment exposed  to  the  fire  was  28 H\ 
and  the  estimated  damage  was  $211,- 
350,  or  17  per  cent,  of  the  original  cost. 
The  damage  has,  so  far  as  possible  or 
necessary,  been  repaired.  The  wooden 
blocks  of  the  Nicholson  pavement 
were  second  only  to  vaults  in  being  fire- 
proof. There  were  destroyed  599,537 
feet  or  113  1-5  miles  of  wooden  side- 
walks, valued  at  $404,991 .50 ;  of  stone, 
37,122  feet  or  7  miles,  valued  at  $531,- 
095.60;  of  flag-stone,  6,122  feet,  over 
one  mile,  valued  at  $5,293.80.  There 
has  since  been  laid  366,500  feet  or 
69  2-5  miles  of  wooden  sidewalks ; 
16,840  feet  or  3  1-5  miles  of  stone  pave- 
ment; and  880  feet,  or  1-6  of  a  mile 
of  concrete — making  in  0  all  38,480 
feet  or  72  23-30  miles. 

The  city  occupies  no  buildings  now 


city  hall  erected  on  the  reservoir  lot, 
as  it  is  called,  on  the  southeast  corner 
of  Adams  and  La  Salle  streets.  It  is  a 
square  structure,  covering  178  feet  It 
is  ample  enough  to  afford  room  for  all 
the  city  officers,  together  with  the  law 
library,  the  county  recorder's  office, 
and  such  of  the  courts  of  record  and 
county  officers  as  are  not  provided  for 
in  the  remnant  of  the  ante-fire  court 
house.  The  amount  expended  in  con- 
structing and  furnishing  the  building 
is  set  down  at  about  $75,000.  The 
city  has  two  police  stations  under  way, 
one  on  Harrison  street,  its  old  loca- 
tion, another  not  far  off  on  Pacific  ave- 
nue. Two  hook  and  ladder  engine 
houses  are  in  process  of  construction, 
one  on  the  old  armory  lot,  the  other 
on  Dearborn  street  These  four  build- 
ings are  in  the  South  Division.  In  the 
North  Division  two  fire  engine  houses 
are  being  built,  one  on  South  port  ave- 
nue, the  other  on  Michigan  street. 

The  county  loss  was  confined  to  the 
Court  House  and  jail,  all  in  one  build- 
ing. The  old  Court  House  had  been 
botched  up  only  a  short  time  before 
the  fire,  by  the  addition  to  it  of  very 
expensive  but  shabbily  constructed 
wings.  The  one  on  the  west  belonged 
to  the  city,  the  one  on  the  east  to  the 
county.  The  contents  of  both  were 
totally  destroyed,  including  all  official 
records.  The  old  or  central  building 
and  the  west  wing  were  ruined  past  all 
repair.  It  will  cost  a  large  sum  to  re- 
move the  debris.  The  east  wing  is  a 
wreck ;  still,  by  a  slight  expense  in  re- 
fitting, the  county  was  able  to  render 
the  basement  and  the  first  and  second 
stories  tenable.  The  only  structure 
now  in  process  of  erection  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  county  is  a  jail.  It  is  lo- 
cated at  the  corner  of  North  Dearborn 
and  Michigan  streets.  The  material 
used  is  stone,  iron,  and  brick.  It  is 
designed  to  be  fire -proof;  two  hundred 
and  ten  feet  front,  two  hundred  and 
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departments,  and  the  jail  proper,  each 
with  different  departments  for  male  and 
female.  The  jail  will  accommodate  from 
two  hundred  and  forty  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  inmates.  The  building  will 
be  completed  about  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, 1872. 

The  main  idea  in  and  incentive 
to  the  canal  lien  policy  of  the  State, 
which  we  have  already  explained, 
was  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  the  City 
Hall,  which  is  to  be  built  in  connection 
with  the  Court  House,  forming  one 
building,  occupying,  without  covering, 
an  entire  square,  bounded  by  Wash- 
ington, Clark,  Randolph,  and  La  Salle 
streets.  As  yet  no  plans  have  been  so 
much  as  submitted.  The  City  and 
County  Governments  have  decided  to 
jointly  offer  a  premium  of  $5,000  for 
the  best  plan  of  their  joint  build- 
ing, of  $2,000  for  the  second  best,  and 
$1,000  for  the  third  best.  How  many 
millions  of  dollars  the  structure  will 
cost,  no  one  can  so  much  as  guess.  The 
destroyed  wings  were  frauds  as  well  as 
shams.  The  public  is  keenly  alive  to 
the  importance  of  a  good  job  and  no 
"jobbery." 

The  United  States  had  one  building 
in  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  fire — its 
Custom  House,  Post  Office,  and  Court 
house,  on  the  corner  of  Dearborn  and 
Monroe  streets.  It  was  not  half  large 
m  enough  to  accommodate  the  govern- 
ment business,  and  part  of  the  officers 
were  obliged  to  find  quarters  elsewhere, 
and  those  in  the  building  were  cramp- 
ed for  room,  especially  the  Post  Office 
force  and  the  courts.  The  structure 
was  otherwise  a  good  one.  The  four 
walls  were  of  Joliet  limestone.  It  was 
the  only  bed  rock  structure  in  the  city ; 
that  is,  the  only  one  in  which  the  stone 
laid  as  it  originally  did  in  the  quarry — 
a  circumstance  that  went  far  to  protect 


which,  by  an  egregious  blunder,  had 
been  set  on  iron  pillars,  which  of  course 
gave  way.  Nothing  has  been  done 
with  the  building  except  to  remove 
some  of  the  rubbish,  and  it  is  not 
known  what  will  be  done  with  it.  It 
will  probably  be  sold,  site  and  all. 

Early  in  the  winter,  Congress  appro- 
priated $2,000,000  to  the  purchase  of  a 
new  site,  and  the  erection  of  a  new 
building.  Of  this  it  took  $1,250,000  to 
buy  the  land.  Subsequently,  another 
appropriation  of  $2,000,000  for  the 
same  object  was  made.  The  first  ap- 
propriation for  a  public  building  is 
rarely  if  ever  the  last.  After  much 
discussion  and  figuring,  the  Govern- 
ment bought  what  was  known  as  the 
Bigelow  block,  a  square  bounded  on 
the  north  and  south  by  Adams  and 
Jackson  streets,  and  on  the  east  and 
west  by  Dearborn  and  Clark  streets. 
The  preliminaries  were  not  all  settled, 
and  actual  possession  of  the  ground 
acquired,  until  July.  A  large  force  of 
men  and  teams  are  now  at  work  clear- 
ing off  the  refuse  and  excavating  the 
basement.  The  cost  of  clearing  the 
ground  will  be  $3,700.  The  Govern- 
ment, through  the  supervising  archi- 
tect of  national  buildings,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Mullett,  advertised  for  bids  for  furnish- 
ing concrete  for  the  basement,  also 
stone  for  the  superstructure.  The  pro- 
posal for  the  former  which  was  accept- 
ed, was  put  in  by  Singer,  Talcott  & 
Co.,  whose  quarry  is  at  Lemon t,  Cook 
County,  a  few  miles  up  the  canal. 

The  advertisement  for  proposals  to 
furnish  stone  for  the  superstructure 
was  such  as  to  narrow  the  competition 
to  a  few  quarries.  The  architect  ex- 
cluded all  limestone.  He  also  exclud- 
ed all  quarries  which  had  not  been 
worked  for  at  least  ten  years.  As  the 
"party  of  the  second  part"  is  liable  to 
fail,  making  it  necessary  for  the  Gov- 
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take  the  material.  The  bids  were 
opened  at  Washington.  In  every  pro- 
posal which  could  be  entertained  at 
all,  with  one  single  exception,  the  pro- 
position was  to  furnish  stone  of  a  min- 
imum size  at  a  specified  price,  and  add 
one  cent  for  each  foot  in  the  larger 
sizes.  No  such  bid  could  be  seri- 
ously entertained.  It  is  worth  more 
per  foot  to  furnish  large  blocks  than 
small  ones,  but  no  such  amount.  The 
bid  actually  approved  was  put  in  by 
John  M.  Mueller,  of  Cincinnati,  whose 
quarry  is  at  Buena  Vista,  on  the  Ohio 
River,  a  locality  given  some  notoriety 
of  late  by  a  popular  novel  entitled  "  A 
Good  Investment,"  the  scenes  of  which 
are  laid  in  that  stony  region.  His  bid 
was  to  furnish  stone  at  $1.30  per 
foot  for  blocks  not  exceeding  100 
feet  in  dimension;  $1.35  for  blocks 
of  over  that  size  and  less  than 
1 50  feet ;  and  $1 .47  for  all  other  blocks, 
however  large. 

The  following  description  of  the 
building  is  vouched  for  by  the  super- 
vising architect,  Mr.  J.  C.  Rankin,  as 
correct : 

The  plan  of  the  building  measures 
342  feet  6  inches,  by  210  feet  6 
inches,  covering  a  space  of  one  acre 
and  two -thirds.  There  being  five 
stories,  including  basement,  we  have  a 
floor-area  of  7.3  acres,  after  making  al- 
lowance for  the  court  and  the  walk 
There  are,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  ac- 
companying illustration,  bold  projec- 
tions ;  and  in  the  elevations  there  are 
important  central  features  on  each 
facade,  carried  above  the  main  cornice 
as  towers,  each  surmounted  with  a  dome 
and  tholus  in  stone.  The  architecture 
may  be  described  as  a  Florentine  Ro- 
manesque, treated  freely.  The  corners 
are  heavily  quoined;  and  the  wall 
surface  is  relieved  by  ornamented  piers, 
with  richly  carved  capitals. 

The  first  story  is  treated  with  the 
segmental  arch.  The  bold,  rich  tran- 
som carried  throughout  continuously, 
adds  to  the  solidity  of  this  story,  and 
prevents  any  appearance  of  attenua- 
tion, which  the  piers  otherwise  would 


have.  The  Post  Office  requirements 
for  light  are  such  as  to  make  it  a  very 
difficult  problem  to  solve,  in  giving  up 
all  wall  space  to  glass,  not  to  destroy 
the  architectural  effect  by  an  unpleas- 
ant feeling. of  the  slightness  of  support 
for  the  superstructure.  On  each  of  the 
shorter  sides  is  a  handsome  and  capa- 
cious portico  —  a  pleasing  as  well  as 
thoughtful  feature.  On  the  long  sides 
will  be  a  sufficient  number  of  exits  and 
entrances. 

The  second  and  third  stories  are 
similarly  treated :  the  second  story, 
slightly  the  richer,  having  an  orna- 
mented pedestal  course,  through  which 
will  be  admitted  air  for  ventilation. 
The  windows  have  semi-circular  heads, 
with  pointed  Italian  arch  mouldings, 
the  transom  to  be  of  stone.  These 
stories  are  otherwise  well  defined  by 
broad  belt  courses,  simply  and  care- 
fully decorated.  The  main  cornice,  a 
remarkably  ingenious  feature  in  itself, 
carries  a  balustrade  at  its  outer  edge ; 
and  its  great  projection  is  well  sus- 
tained in  finely  modelled  brackets. 

The  story  above  the  main  cornice  is 
elegantly  treated,  in  an  entirely  origi- 
nal manner,  whereby  a  good  story  is 
obtained  without  the  hackneyed  Man- 
sard roof;  and  the  outlines  of  its  win- 
dows, with  a  rich  frieze,  give  a  fine 
treatment  of  a  difficult  problem.  The 
sky  hue  of  so  large  a  building  is  most 
pleasingly  relieved  by  its  ornamented 
chimneys  and  towers.  The  gable  ends 
on  long  sides,  flanked  by  ventilating 
shafts,  boldly  mark  the  roof,  and  offer 
legitimate  features  of  decoration  —  a 
fact  the  architect  has  made  the  most 
of  in  its  pleasing  design. 

The  first  story  and  basement  are  for 
the  Post  Office  business  entirely.  The 
second  story  will  be  used  by  the  sub- 
treasury  and  customs,  and  the  third 
story  will  be  devoted  to  the  law  courts. 

The  general  plan  of  the  building  is 
an  interior  court  83  feet  by  198  feet, 
open  to  the  ceiling  of  the  first  story, 
which  will  be  a  glass  skylight,  lighting 
the  working  part  of  the  Post  Office,  In 
the  upper  stories  is  a  continuous  corri- 
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dor,  making  the  circuit  of  this  court ; 
and  all  the  rooms  are  amply  lighted 
from  the  outside  walls  of  the  building. 
The  vaults  will  be  carried  through  each 
story  in  solid  masonry  from  the  found- 
ation. At  each  end  of  the  building 
will  be  two  passenger  lifts,  besides  a 
fine  airy  staircase.  The  ventilation  of 
«very  part  is  well  cared  for. 

CHURCHES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Chicago  disputes  with  Brooklyn  the 
title  of  "  City  of  Churches,"  or  did  be- 
fore the  fire.    The  number  before  the 


great  conflagration  was  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five.  The  loss  was  thirty  - 
nine ;  the  aggregate  estimated  value  of 
those  structures  was  $2,281,500.  Those 
in  the  North  Division  will  nearly  all  of 
them,  if  not  every  one,  be  re-built  up- 
on the  old  sites.  In  a  few  cases  re- 
building is  now  in  progress.  In  the 
South  Division  none  will  be  rebuilt  in 
their  former  locations,  with  one  excep- 
tion, the  Clark  Street  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, which  is  also  a  business  block. 
The  St.  Mary's  (Catholic),  First  and 
Second  Presbyterian,  the  Trinity  Epis- 
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copal,  the  St.  Paul  (Universalist),  and 
the  Swedenborgian,  all  stone  edifices, 
and,  except  the  last  named,  massive 
structures,  will  every  one  locate  farther 
south. 

Two  magnificent  temples  of  worship 
spared  by  the  flames  have  since  been 
pressed  into  secular  service.  The 
Methodist  Church  on  the  corner  of  Wa- 
bash avenue  and  Harrison  street  is 
bow  the  Chicago  Post  Office,  and  the 
19 


Church  of  the  Messiah  (Unitarian) 
Rev.  Robert  Laird  Collier,  pastor,  situ- 
ated a  few  numbers  firther  south  on 
the  same  avenue,  is  now  used  for  mer- 
cantile purposes.  The  annual  rental 
paid  by  the  Government  for  the  former 
is  $20,000,  the  lease  running  three 
years.  The  church  has  since  bought 
the  Olivet  (Presbyterian)  Church  pro- 
perty, corner  of  Wabash  avenue  and 
Fourteenth  street;   the  latter  having 
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united  with  the  Second  Presbyterian, 
of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Patterson  is 
pastor,  and  which  is  now  erecting  a 
grand  edifice  on  the  corner  of  Michi- 
gan avenue  and  Twentieth  street. 
The  Church  of  the  Messiah  now  wor- 
ships in  what  was  the  Calvary  (Presby- 
terian) Church,  corner  of  Indiana  ave- 
nue and  Twenty-second  street.  The 
building  is  used  during  the  week  for 
business ;  the  first  floor  is  a  store,  the 
second,  where  the  services  are  held,  is 
devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  Bryant  and 
Stratton  Business  College.  We  may 
add  that  two  or  three  other  small 
churches  have  been  secularized. 

One  of  the  more  notable  results  of 
the  fire  has  been  ecclesiastical  mar- 
riages. These  have  not  been  so  much 
unions  made  for  convenience  and  econ- 
omy, as  from  choice, — genuine  love 
matches.  The  First  and  Calvary  Pres- 
byterian Churches  set  the  example, 
and  a  spacious  new  edifice  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Indiana  avenue  and  Twenty- 
first  street  has  already  been  so  far 
completed  as  to  be  tenable.  The  Sec- 
ond Presbyterian  and  Olivet  Churches, 
now  one,  laid  the  corner  stone  of  their 
new  house  in  September.  The  last 
wedlock  of  this  kind  was  the  bride- 
grooming  of  the  South  Congregational 
Church  by  the  Plymouth  Church,  of 
which  Rev.  W.  A.  Bartlett  is  pastor. 
The  edifice  on  the  corner  of  Wabash 
Avenue  and  Eldridge  court,  built  by 
the  Plymouth,  has  been  sold  to  Bishop 
Foley,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  will  be  soon  re-dedicated.  While 
the  first  "married  couple"  named 
has  already  got  to  keeping  house  in 
the  new  home,  the  last  is  spending  a 
sort  of  honeymoon  in  the  home  of  the 
bride,  corner  of  Indiana  avenue  and 
Twenty-sixth  street.  It  is  quite  too 
small,  and  before  the  second  fire  anni- 


North  Branch  Primary;  Elm  street 
Primary ;  Pearson  street  Primary ;  and 
the  Newberry,  Ogden,  Franklin,  Kin- 
zie,  Jones,  and  Dearborn  schools. 
They  could  not  be  replaced  for  less 
than  $250,000.  Those  built  since  the 
fire  or  in  course  of  erection,  are  as 
follows : 
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These  are  all  substantial,  convenient 
and  commodious,  but  not  particularly 
ornamental.  It  is  probable  that  by 
another  year  Chicago  will  have  more 
public  schools  than  it  had  before  the 
fire,  and  better  ones,  too.  The  rapid 
increase  in  our  population  renders  this 
absolutely  necessary.  We  can  no 
more  get  on  without  school  houses 
than  business  blocks.  They  equally 
belong  in  the  category  of  "  necessities 
of  life." 

PRIVATE  BUILDINGS. 

None  of  the  buildings  thus  far  men- 
tioned, except  incidentally,  are  sources 
of  revenue.  They  are,  rather,  bills  of 
expense,  put  up  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  and  not  of  individuals.  From 
the  descriptions  of  private  buildings 
which  accompany  the  illustrations,  one 
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street,  in  the  West  Division,  where  the 
fire  originated,  was  largely  given  up  to 
miserable  rookeries  before ;  while  now 
it  has  a  great  deal  of  heavy  business,  a 
large  part  of  which  will  probably  re- 
main there  permanently.  In  the  South 
Division,  while  many  residences  were 
destroyed,  none  are  rising  in  their 
places.  The  entire  burnt  district  on 
the  South  Side  is  given  up  to  business, 
thus  enlarging  the  business  territory  of 
the  principal  portion  of  the  city  nearly 
one-third.  In  what  was  formerly  the 
business  part  of  town,  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  ground  is  built  up  or  is 
being  so.  • 

With  two  or  three  exceptions,  the 
structures  are  creditable,  and  very 
many  of  them  superb.  The  block  on 
State  street,  between  Washington  and 
Madison,  for  instance,  is  far  superior  to 
any  building  we  had  before  the  fire, 
and  yields  the  palm  to  none  on  the 
continent.  La  Salle  street  was  noted 
for  its  magnificent  office  buildings,  and 
after  the  fire  the  remark  was  common 
that  Chicago  would  never  see  their  like 
again.  But  rebuilt  LaSalle  is  looming 
up  grander  than  ever.  The  new 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  a  much  finer 
structure  every  way  than  the  old  one 
was,  and  the  bank  and  insurance  pal- 
aces skirting  that  thoroughfare  are,  or 
will  be,  proportionately  better  than 
their  predecessors.  The  new  hotels 
will  improve  upon  the  old  to  a  still 
greater  extent.  Neither  the  Sherman 
nor  the  Tremont  had  the  capacity  of 
the  hotel  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards, 
just  south  of  the  city  limits,  a  house 
filled  the  year  round  with  cattle  deal- 
ers. Numerous  as  were  our  hotels, 
they  were  not  equal  to  the  demand. 
There  is  no  city  in  the  country  which 
has  so  large  a  proportionate  transient 
population.  Midway  of  the  continent, 
with  a  vast  network  of  railroads,  nearly 
everybody  passes  through  Chicago 
"going  West"  or  "going  East,"  as 
the  phrases  are.  There  is  no  danger, 
however,  of  a  paucity  of  public  houses 
in  the  future.  The  cost  of  the  Pacific 
Hotel  has  been  more  than  made  up  by 


the  resultant  appreciation  of  adjacent 
real  estate.  A  first-class  hotel  thus 
serves  a  double  purpose,  much  to  the 
benefit  of  the  general  public. 

The  elevators  or  grain  warehouses 
destroyed  were  the  Central,  A. ;  Munger 
&  Armour's;  the  Galena;  the  Na- 
tional ;  Hiram  Wheeler's,  and  Lunt's. 
Their  aggregate  capacity  was  2,475,000 
bushels.  Those  not  destroyed  have  a 
capacity  of  8,900,000  bushels.  All 
those  destroyed,  except  the  last  named, 
which  had  only  a  capacity  of  75,000 
bushels,  are  being  rebuilt.  Some  have 
already  been  completed ;  all  soon  will 
be.  The  capacity  of  the  new  elevators 
will  be  considerably  greater  than  that 
of  the  old  ones.  Besides,  an  entirely 
new  enterprise  in  the  warehouse  line  is 
fast  approaching  completion — Hough's 
elevator.  The  aggregate  capacity  of 
these  new  warehouses  is  5,600,000 
bushels,  or  3,125,000  in  excess  of  those 
destroyed.  Others  have  been  project- 
ed. The  grain  trade  of  Chicago  is  in- 
creasing in  proportion  to  the  agricul- 
tural growth  of  the  vast  region  of  which 
this  city  is  the  commercial  centre.  We 
may  as  well  add  here  that  the  "  Air 
Line"  Elevator,  illustrated  on  page 
276,  is  72  feet  by  273,  and  the  bins 
are  50  feet  deep.  The  height  to  the 
top  of  the  cupola  is  no  feet  The 
loading  and  unloading  in  all  our  ele- 
vators is  done  entirely  by  steam  power, 
and  the  largest  vessels  can  be  filled  in 
a  few  hours. 

Chicago  is  destined  to  be  as  famous 
for  her  factories  as  for  her  commerce. 
The  city  is  situated  just  right  for  it, 
especially  for  all  kinds  of  iron-works, 
material  and  fuel  being  very  cheap. 
The  vessel  taking  grain  to  the  East, 
can  afford  to  bring  back  coal  or  iron 
at  an  exceedingly  low  rate.  In  this 
and  other  ways,  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing enterprises  are  natural  allies 
and  concomitants.  As  yet,  however, 
our  manufacturing  interests  are  in  their 
infancy.  The  fire  swept  some  of  them 
away,  for  they  were  largely  along  the 
North  Branch.  Those  destroyed  have 
for  the  most  part  been  replaced,  with 
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some  important  additions.  As  the 
buildings  themselves  are  an  exceed- 
ingly small  part  of  the  factories  as  a 
whole,  a  statement  of  the  expenditures 
in  this  line  would  be  of  no  value.  It 
should  be  added  that  a  very  large  per 
cent,  of  the  manufacturing  which 
really  centres,  in  its  capital  and 
brains,  in  Chicago,  is  done  outside  of 
the  city  limits,  where  land  is  cheap, 
and  the  workmen  can  live  at  less  ex- 
pense, and  exposure  to  temptation  than 
in  town.  The  railway  system  is  work- 
ing a  great  revolution  in  the  residence 
habits  of  city  people,  by  creating  sub- 
urbs blending  the  advantages  of  town 
and  country  life.  The  railway  system 
is  working  a  hardly  less  marked  revolu- 
tion in  the  location  of  manufactures. 
New  Chicago  will  soon  rival  Pittsburgh 
in  her  industrial  thrift,  without  the  intol- 
erable nuisance  of  soot  and  smoke. 
Our  new  factories  will,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  be  of  Chicago,  but  not  in  Chi- 
cago. 

We  have  thus  surveyed  the  "  burnt 
district,"  or  the  rebuilt  district,  as  it 
ought  rather  to  be  called,  from  the 
standpoint  indicated  by  the  general 
title  of  this  article.  But  before  enter- 
ing upon  the  details  accompanying  the 
illustrations  of  private  buildings,  two 
features  of  the  residence  part  of  burnt 
Chicago  should  be  pointed  out.  That 
portion  of  the  city  had  two  sections,  as 
distinct  in  condition  as  labor  and  cap- 
ital. 

While  capitalists  have  been  hard  at 
work  restoring  the  business  portion  of 
the  burnt  district,  the  laboring  men 
whose  homes  were  destroyed,  lost  no 
time  in  rebuilding.  A  vast  area  on  the 
North  Side,  between  North  Dearborn 
street  and  the  North  Branch,  was,  for  the 
most  part,  dotted  over  with  cottages. 
Had  the  water  supply  held  out,  this 
section  of  the  North  Division  would 


large  city  does  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  laboring  class  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a 
homestead.  Instead  of  huddling  in 
loathsome  tenements,  our  poor,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  live  in  their  own 
houses.  Thousands  of  cottages  were 
swept  away  on  that  awful  Monday,  and 
thousands  have  since  been  erected. 
The  new  houses  axe  foe  similes,  almost, 
of  the  old.  An  effort  was  made  to 
compel  the  use  of  brick  in  the  rebuild- 
ing ;  but  those  Germans  and  Scandi- 
navians, law-abiding  in  everything 
else,  rebelled  against  the  fire  ordinance. 
One  may  go  square  after  square  in  that 
section  of  the* city  and  hardly  see  a 
single  brick  house. 

It  is  a  remarkable,  yet  not  at  all 
mysterious  fact,  that  the  oldest  part  of 
Chicago  will  be  its  youngest.  The  area 
between  North  Dearborn  street  on  the 
west,  Lincoln  Park  on  the  north,  the 
lake  on  the  east,  and  the  river  on  the 
south,  was  the  first  to  be  built  up, 
originally.  It  was  there  that  "  the  old 
families  "  lived  in  elegant  houses,  with 
spacious  ground.  When  the  South 
Side  was  a  swamp  and  the  West  Side 
a  prairie,  that  section  was  a  thriving 
city.  The  fire  left  only  one  house 
standing,  and  of  the  ground,  nothing 
of  beauty  remains.  Charred  trees, 
which  paid  no  heed  to  spring ;  a  deso- 
late conservatory  with  its  glass  un- 
cracked,  but  its  adjoining  house  an 
ash  heap;  and  a  plentiful  growth  of 
weeds,  bear  mournful  testimony  to  the 
ravages  of  fire.  With  here  and  there  a 
sickly  exception,  nothing  has  been 
done  to  restore  that  waste  region,  ex- 
cept a  part  of  the  business  portion 
along  the  river's  edge.  This  does  not 
betoken,  as  might  be  supposed,  a  lack 
of  enterprise ;  on  the  contrary,  it  results 
from  the  judicious  direction  of  enter- 
prise. The  men  who  lived  in  those 
nouses  did  business  across  the  river, 
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house,"  or  join  the  great  army  of  board- 
ers. As  soon  as  their  business  pro- 
perty and  rent  rolls  have  been  restored, 
they  will,  doubtless,  turn  their  attention 
to  residence  building.  That  will  be  the 
second  and  final  "  departure "  in  the 
restoration  of  Chicago. 

Frank  Gilbert. 


BUSINESS  BLOCKS. 

If  one  desired  to  impress  a  stranger 
most  thoroughly  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  which  has  been  done  in 
Chicago  within  a  year  from  the  period 
of  its  desolation,  he  would  be  likely  first 
to  take  him  into  one  of  the  new  buildings 
which  have  arisen  as  if  by  the  wand  of 
the  enchanter,  in  that  region  which 
last  October  presented  the  most  grand 
and  universal  ruin  to  be  seen  on  the 
globe.  From  a  careful  examination  of 
one  of  these  fine  structures,  a  person  is 
much  better  able  to  make  a  true  esti- 
mate of  the  whole  work  of  regenera- 
tion which  is  already  accomplished. 


He  will  be  at  once  struck  with  the 
breadth  and  stability  of  the  founda- 
tions, the  solidity  of  the  walls,  and  the 
general  appearance  as  of  a  structure 
built  to  withstand  some  common  ene- 
my. He  will  see  a  few  buildings  which 
seem  more  like  fortresses  than  com- 
mercial structures,  having  vaults  en- 
cased in  several  feet  of  masonry,  and 
covered  with  railroad  iron  at  the  top, 
and  from  turret  to  foundation  compos- 
ed of  material  which  has,  combined 
with  all  the  oxygen  it  was  capable  of 
thousands  of  years  before  man  made 
his  advent  into  mundane  matters.  For 
the  purpose  of  introducing  the  reader 
to  a  few  representative  buildings  of  the 
New  Chicago,  he  is  referred  to  the 
illustrations  and  descriptions  which 
immediately  follow.  These  buildings 
have  not  been  selected  because  they 
were  the  best,  but  rather  because  they 
represented  the  various  classes  of 
buildings  which  will  compose  the  re- 
generated city. 


THE   NEW    SHERMAN    HOUSE. 
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The  old  Sherman  House  was  the 
pride  of  all  Chicago  people ;  and  when 
it  fell  in  the  general  ruin  on  the  ninth 
of  last  October,  probably  no  item  of 
the  long  roll  of  destruction  more  thor- 
oughly impressed  the  people  all  over 
the  country  with  the  profundity  of  our 
disaster,  than  the  words  which  told  that 
the  Sherman  House  was  no  more.  It 
was  completed  in  the  year  1861. 

The  reconstructed  hotel  has  reached 
the  completion  of  its  walls.  It  stands 
on  the  same  site  as  its  predecessor, 
and  has  a  frontage  of  160  feet  on  Ran- 
dolph street  by  181  #  on  Clark  street. 
It  rises  to  the  exceptional  altitude  of 
seven  stories  above  the  basement,  and 
will  overtop  the  greater  share  of  the 


buildings  of  the  new  city.  It  will  con- 
tain 275  rooms.  The  exterior  is  con- 
structed of  a  fine  dark  steel  -  colored 
sandstone,  from  the  quarries  of  Illinois 
on  the  Kankakee  river.  It  is  built  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
will  of  the  late  F.  C.  Sherman,  and  is 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
heirs.  Its  cost  will  not  be  less  than 
$600,000,  while  the  land  upon  which  it 
stands  is  valued  at  $400,000.  This 
beautiful  structure  comprises,  in  its  de- 
tails, all  the  most  recent  improvements 
in  hotel  architecture,  and  is  far  superi- 
or, in  its  conveniences  and  in  the  ele- 
gance of  its  workmanship,  to  the  hotel 
which  stood  in  the  same  place  one  year 
ago. 


FARWELL   BLOCK. 


Within  a  few  days  after  tne  great  fire, 
and  while  the  flames  in  the  vast  coal  - 
yards  along  the  river  were  still  unsub- 
dued, Mr.  J.  V.  Farwell  selected  a  site 
for  a  new  dry  -  goods  house ;  and,  in- 
stead of  choosing  a  spot  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  former  store,  determined  to  build 
on  what  was  but  a  few  days  before  one 


of  the  poorest  and  most  insignificant 
portions  of  the  city,  being  no  other 
than  the  northwest  corner  of  Franklin 
and  Monroe  streets.  There  was  little 
debris  to  be  removed,  for  as  the  ground 
had  been  occupied  by  mean  wooden 
structures,  all  that  had  once  been  there 
was    reduced    to    ashes    and   smoke. 
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Workmen  were  immediately  set  to  put- 
ting in  the  foundations  of  a  new  build- 
ing, and  in  the  chilly  days  of  Novem- 
ber this  solitary  structure  was  the  object 
of  all  observers,  as  its  long  lines  of 
busy  workmen  with  trowel  and  plumb, 
rose  steadily  in  sharp  oudine  against 
the  autumn  sky,  and  far  above  the 
gloomy  ruins  below.  Before  the  ad- 
vent of  winter  Mr.  Farwell  had  estab- 
lished his  wholesale  department  in  the 
new  building,  and  had  issued  circulars 
to  his  old  customers  announcing  his 
readiness  and  ability  to  supply  their 
wants  once  more.  It  was  an  era  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  city,  as  everybody 
then  felt.  This  was  but  the  first  step 
in  the  diversion  of  a  very  large  whole- 
sale business  to  that  part  of  the  city. 
Soon  afterward,  or  nearly  at  the  same 
period,  Messrs.  Field,  Leiter  &  Co.  com- 
menced to  build  immediately  north  on 
Madison  street,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer others  have  followed,  until  now 
both  Madison  and  Monroe  streets, 
from  Franklin  to  Market,  are  solidly 
built  up  with  palatial  wholesale  houses, 
whose  occupants  are  transacting  a  busi- 
ness that  approaches  a  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  a  year.  There  is  no 
other  place  within  the  burnt  district 
where  so  great  a  change  has  been  ef- 


fected as  here,  and  all  from  following 
the  lead  of  Mr.  Farwell. 

The  cut  which  accompanies  this 
represents  the  original  building,  to- 
gether with  the  additions  which  have 
been  made  since.  The  entire  build- 
ing, when  completed,  will  have  a  front- 
age of  320  feet  on  Monroe  street  by 
190  feet  on  Franklin,  and  will  be  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  jobbing  and  retail 
business  of  Messrs.  Farwell  &  Co.  The 
figures  show  that  this  is  one  of  the  very 
largest  wholesale  houses  in  the  world. 
One  who  would  see  the  interior  of  this 
establishment  may  step  upon  one  of 
the  four  steam  elevators,  and  pass 
around  each  loft  which  is  appropriated 
to  a  special  department  of  business. 
Going  once  around  each  room,  he  will 
have  walked  about  a  mile  and  a  half, 
and  if  he  attempt  to  thread  the  various 
aisles,  he  may  go  ten  miles  and  not 
repeat  his  steps.  The  employees  num- 
ber from  1000  to  1200,  and  the  sales 
reach  from  $12,000,000  to  $14,000,000 
per  annum.  The  members  of  the  firm 
are  all  gentlemen  of  high  standing  as 
citizens,  and  some  of  them  fill  offices 
of  trust  in  the  State  and  positions  of 
honor  in  the  Church.  Chicago  is  cer- 
tainly very  proud  of  them,  and  has 
good  reason  to  be. 


CRAND   PACIFIC   HOTEL. 


The  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  is  the 
largest  hotel  structure  in  the  world.  It 
was  built  after  plans  by  W.  W.  Boying- 
ton,  architect,  by  a  company  chartered 
by  special  act  of  the  Legislature  in 


1869.  Its  stockholders  include  the 
two  great  railroad  companies,  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  and  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  whose 
magnificent     new     passenger    house 
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stands  at  the  foot  of  LaSalle  street, 
one  block  distant  from  the  Pacific. 
Several  of  our  largest  and  most  widely 
known  capitalists  have  joined  in  the 
enterprise.  At  the  time  of  the  fire  the 
hotel  was  within  a  few  months  of  com- 
pletion, and  was  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed. It  has  been  solidly  and 
beautifully  rebuilt,  and  better  than  be- 
fore in  many  particulars ;  and  the 
work  of  finishing  is  now  going  on  rap- 
idly. The  total  cost  and  value  of  the 
building  is  $1,000,000;  the  lessees  will 
expend  $400,000  in  furnishing  the  ho- 
tel. The  value  of  the  ground  occu- 
pied is  nearly  $800,000;  so  that  the 
Pacific  enterprise  represents  an  invest- 
ment of  nearly  two  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  building  occupies 
an  entire  block,  bounded  by  Clark, 
Jackson,  LaSalle  and  Quincy  streets, 
an  acre  and  a  half  in  area.  The  mate- 
rials of  three  fronts  is  fine  olive-tinted 
Ohio  sandstone,  crowned  with  Man- 
sards and  towers,  constructed  with 
iron  and  slate.  The  general  style  of 
the  building  is  French.  It  is  much  ad- 
mired for  its  effective  simplicity,  with  a 
sufficiency  of  ornamentation  to  relieve 
the  vast  facades,  particularly  that  on 
the  south,  which  has  an  extent  of  325 
feet.  The  first  prominent  feature  that 
strikes  the  observer  on  entering  this 
splendid  structure  are  the  two  great 
central  courts,  both  devoted  to  the 
public  uses  of  the  house.  These  are 
crowned  by  beautiful  domes,  and  will 
lack  no  feature  of  decoration  requisite 
for  effectiveness.  Upon  these  courts 
open  the  eight  entrances  to  the  hotel, 
and  from  these  rise  the  flights  of  stairs 
to  the  floor  above.  This  lower  floor 
has  eight  elegant  stores,  to  be  leased 
for  retail  purposes,  on  Clark  street,  and 
twenty-two  offices  on   LaSalle  street. 


hall,  ladies'  ordinary,  club  dining- 
room  and  breakfast-room,  the  conser- 
vatory, and  a  fire-proof  working  de- 
partment, itself  as  large  in  area  as 
many  entire  hotels.  To  the  whole  ar- 
rangement of  the  Grand  Pacific,  and  to- 
its  access  and  connection  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  house,  several  months* 
study  were  given  by  H.  M.  Smith,  the 
founder  of  the  scheme,  and  secretary 
of  the  company,  among  the  leading 
hotel  men  of  the  country,  and  the 
best  American  hotels ;  and  it  is  pro- 
nounced unsurpassed  in  every  desira- 
ble feature.  The  lessees  of  the  Grand 
Pacific  for  twenty  years  are  Messrs. 
George  W.  Gage,  David  A.  Gage,  and 
John  A.  Rice,  long  of  the  Sherman 
House,  whose  reputation  is  world-wide, 
and  who  will  furnish  the  great  hotel  in 
sumptuous  style.  They  promise  from 
present  appearances  to  enter  upon 
their  new  career  as  hosts  early  in  the 
spring  of  1873. 

In  the  new  order  of  magnificent 
business  architecture  which  has  been 
so  uniformly  adhered  to  in  the  rebuild- 
ing of  our  city,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent and  noticeable,  both  from  its 
admirable  location,  and  its  rich,  taste- 
ful appearance,  is  the  elegant  brown 
stone  structure  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  State  and  Madison  streets,  an  illus- 
tration of  which  is  given  herewith.  As 
usual,  however,  in  colorless  pictures,  it 
fails  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
peculiar  beauties  of  the  edifice.  It  is 
in  the  Gothic  style,  the  material  being 
the  celebrated  Oswego  brown  sand- 
stone, the  facade  relieved  with  exquis- 
ite ornamentation  carved  out  of  the 
solid  stone,  the  ripe,  warm  color  of 
which  so  peculiarly  serves  to  bring  out 
the  artistic  touches  to  the  finest  advan- 
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their  special  manufacture  in  Germany. 
The  building  is  five  stories  high  be- 
sides the  basement,  with  a  total  street 
frontage  of  over  two  hundred  feet  — 
fifty- five  feet  on  State  street,  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty  on  Madison  —  and 
running  back  to  a  wide  alley.  This 
gives  windows  on  three  sides,  and  ren- 
ders the  interior,  with  its  high  ceilings 
and  elegant  fixtures  of  walnut  and  oak, 
remarkably  light  and  attractive,  besides 
the  more  important  consideration  of 


the  advantageous  display  of  goods.  A. 
huge  clock  surmounts  the  State  street 
fa$adet  its  illuminated  dial  denoting 
the  time  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or 
night.  Taking  into  account  the  loca- 
tion, the  material  and  size,  the  admir- 
able harmony  in  style  and  proportion, 
the  artistic  ornamentation  so  judicious- 
ly employed,  and  the  massive  con- 
struction, this  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  finest  store  yet  built  in  Chicago. 


i     um I 


RICHARDS,  SHAW  &  WINSLOW'S  BUILDING, 

The  history  of  the  occupants  of  this      Williams  &  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  William 
palace  of  trade— the  well-known  whole-      H.  Fitch  was  then  a  member :  of  Rich- 
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one  and  one -half  millions  of  dollars, 
not  over  one  hundred  dollars'  worth 
being  saved  out  of  their  united  stocks. 
With  energy  unconquered  and  undis- 
mayed by  the  appalling  calamity,  they 
organized  the  present  firm  out  of  the 
materials  which  the  fire  could  not  de- 
stroy— their  experience,  capacity,  credit, 
and  reputation — and  in  a  short  time 
they  had  arranged  for  a  fresh  start, 
having  hastily  constructed  a  temporary 
brick  building  on  Michigan  avenue. 
Keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  some 
suitably  located  building  of  sufficient 
size  to  answer  the  requirements  of  their 
immense  business,  they  secured,  early 
in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  the 
building  just  completed  and  occupied, 
and  the  construction  of  which  was 
pushed  forward  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as 
was  possible  with  a  structure  of  this 
character. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  the  visitor 
to  make  a  tour  through  this  grand  es- 
tablishment, noting  the  perfection  of 
the  building,  and  its  internal  arrange- 
ments and  conveniences  —  its  six 
floors  crowded  to  repletion  with  almost 
every  description  of  dry  goods  manu- 
factured in  this  country  or  in  Europe  — 
without  experiencing  a  feeling  of  in- 
credibility that  its  proprietors  are  the 
same  gentlemen  who  were  overtaken 
by  the  disaster  of  October  last.  Yet 
such  is  the  fact.  It  is  only  one  among 
the  legion  of  business  miracles  wrought 
by  our  princes  of  trade.  With  her 
destinies  in  the  hands  of  such  men,  no 
one  need  wonder  that  Chicago  should 
become  the  novel  and  the  model  city 
of  the  world. 

The  several  daily  newspaper  estab- 
lishments are  to  be  well  provided  for 
in  rebuilt  Chicago.  Most  of  them  will 
have  permanent  homes  compared  to 
which  their  old  ones  were,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  great  critic  Fadladeen, 
4t  as  the  flimsy  filagree  -  work  of  Za- 
mara  beside  the  eternal  architecture  of 
Egypt-"  The  "Tribune"  building, 
corner  of  Dearborn  and  Madison  streets, 
to  be  re-occupied  on  the  anniversary 


of  the  fire,  is  built  one  story  higher 
than  the  one  destroyed,  in  the  same 
general  style  of  architecture,  but  of 
different  material — red  sandstone  be- 
ing used  for  the  new  building.  The 
41  Times  "  is  putting  up  a  handsome 
and  well  -  planned  building  for  its  own 
use,  on  the  corner  of  Washington  street 
and  Fifth  avenue  — a  much  finer  office 
than  it  had  before  the  fire,  and  an  ef- 
fective contrast  to  the  barracks  in  which 
it  has  been  quartered  since.  The  "  In- 
ter-Ocean "  occupies  its  own  build- 
ing on  Congress  street,  where  it  has 
been  since  January  —  having  been  the 
first  of  the  dailies  to  get  into  permanent 
quarters.  The  "  Staats  -  Zeitung  " 
has  a  fine  building  nearly  completed, 
on  the  corner  of  Washington  street  and 
Fifth  avenue.    . 


JOURNAL    UL'lLDINi;. 

The  new  Journal  Building,  Nos.  1 59 
and  161  Dearborn  street,  on  the  east 
side  of  that  thoroughfare,  between 
Madison  and  Monroe  streets,  is  to  be, 
when  complete,  one  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial and  elegant  structures  in  the 
city.  It  is  to  be  built  of  brick,  five 
stories  and  basement,  with  a  handsome 
Bucna  Vista  cut-stone  front.    The  gen- 
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cral  architectural  style  is  Franco-Ital- 
ian, with  some  slight  modifications 
tending  to  heighten  the  general  effect. 
Extending  to  a  height  of  three  stories, 
the  front  will  present  a  projecting  por- 
tico in  three  divisions,  formed  of  mas- 
sive iron  columns  for  the  first  story, 
two  on  each  side  of  the  main  entrance, 
moulded  with  Corinthian  capitals, 
highly  ornamented  and  projecting  a 
proper  distance  from  heavy  pilasters, 
forming  the  guards  to  the  entrance. 
These  columns  will  be  capped  with 
heavy  carved  stone,  forming  the  base 
from  which  spring  the  columns  of  the 
second  story.  These  columns,  which 
will  be  fluted  Doric,  are  of  stone,  with 
tastefully  shaped  capitals,  on  the  top  of 
which  will  rest  a  stone  balcony,  pro- 
jecting about  six  feet  from  the  build- 
ing, supported  also  by  carved  consols 
constructed  in  ornamental  work.  Then 
comes  the  third  tier  of  columns,  Cor- 
inthian again,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a 
pediment  resting  on  modillion  blocks 
of  stone,  and  tastefully  constructed, 
altogether  adding  greatly  to  the  beauty 
of  the  building.  The  first  story  will  be 
wholly  of  iron  and  plate  glass,  there 
being  three  French  plate  windows,  six 
feet  by  thirteen  in  size.  The  extreme 
top  of  the  front  will  be  finished  with 
a  galvanized  iron  ornamental  cornice, 
bearing  in  the  centre  of  a  shield- 
shaped  ground  the  name  "  Evening 
Journal"  above  the  date  1844,  and 
below  this,  in  the  stone,  the  date  ^872, 
in  raised  figures.  The  interior  of  the 
building  will  be  fitted  up  in  the  most 
approved  style  for  the  accommodation 
of  a  great  daily  newspaper. 

One  of  the  notable  institutions  of 
Chicago  is  the  Fidelity  Safe  Deposi- 
tory, the  object  of  which  is  to  furnish 
to  the  oublic  a  place  where  monev  and 


Fidelity  Safe  Depository  was  applied 
literally  last  October.  At  the  time  of 
the  fire,  property  representing  millions 
of  dollars  was  here  deposited ;  and  of 
course  the  anxiety  of  depositors  was 
great;  Whilst  the  flames  were  still 
raging  in  other  portions  of  the  city,  and 
the  fallen  walls  about  the  Depository 
were  still  .hot  and  smoking,  its  vaults 
were  opened  and  found  to  be  perfectly 
unharmed,  the  interior  temperature 
not  in  the  least  affected  by  the  intense 
heat  without.  A  sign  was  improvised 
by  the  President,  Thomas  B.  Bryan, 
and    posted    conspicuously  upon   the 


FIDELITY  SAFE    DEPOSITORY. 

ruins,  thus :  "  Vaults  and  contents  all 
safe.  Renters  and  depositors  are  re- 
quested to  call  and  receive  their  mon- 
eys and  other  treasures  in  perfect 
preservation"  Business  was  imme- 
diately resumed  on  tables  made  of 
burnt  bricks ;  and  millions  of  property 
were  thus  handed  over,  to  the  inex- 
oressible  iov  and  relief  of  the  owners. 
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over  the    first    story  and    basement, 
which  survived  the  fire. 

The  new  Fidelity  Savings  Bank  and 
Safe  Depository  Building,  shown  in  the 
cut,  is  located  at  Nos.  143,  145,  and 
147  Randolph  street,  immediately  ad- 
joining the  Sherman  House  on  the 
west,  with  the  style  of  which  structure 
it  nearly  corresponds,  being  built  of 
the  Missouri  stone.  In  the*  former 
Depository  Building,  which  had  been 
completed  but  a  short  time  before  the 
fire,  there  were  eight  vaults  (still  pre- 
served), the  metal- work  of  one  of  which 
cost  $22,000 ;  and  one  to  cost  $40,000  is 
being  constructed  for  the  new  building. 


No  instance  of  loss  by  one  of  these  De- 
positories has  yet  been  recorded. 

A  Savings  Bank  is  added  to  the 
Depository,  of  which  Hon.  John  C. 
Haines,  formerly  of  the  State  Savings 
Institution,  is  President,  and  Hon. 
Thomas  B.  Bryan,  the  projector  and 
founder  of  the  Fidelity  Safe  Deposi- 
tory, is  Vice-President. 

The  offices  of  the  Guarantee  and  In- 
vestment Association  and  of  the  Mutual 
Trust  Society,  Thos.  B.  Bryan,  Presi- 
dent, are  in  the  same  building  —  the 
object  of  said  institutions  being  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  in  our  great  and 
growing  city. 


REPUBLIC  LIFE  BUILDING. 


Of  the  half  dozen  buildings  that  par- 
tially or  wholly  withstood  the  fury  of 
the  great  conflagration,  the  Republic 
Life  Insurance  building,  here  shown, 
was  one.  When  the  fury  of  the  flames 


Republic  Life  Insurance  building,  stood 
like  battered  fortresses,  the  former  in- 
tact, while  the  latter,  though  scorched 
within  and  without,  everything  within 
it  being  reduced  to  ashes,  had  its  walls 
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before.  It  is  largely  occupied  by  the 
United  States  Government,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  its  business  in  this 
city.  The  building  is  owned  by  the 
Republic  Life  Insurance  Company, 
which  derives  a  large  revenue  from  the 
rentals.  The  life  Insurance  company 
occupy  rooms  on  the  second  floor.  The 
remainder  of  the  building  is  occupied 
as  offices,  and  from  the  fact  that  each 


story  is  almost  equally  accessible  by 
means  of  a  steam  elevator,  the  upper 
stories  are  nearly  as  convenient  as  the 
lower  ones.  Mr.  J.  V.  Farwell  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  Life,  and  Hon. 
W.  F.  Coolbaugh,  Treasurer.  The  com- 
pany have  a  capital  of  $5, 000,000,  with 
$1,000,000  paid  up,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  life  insurance  corpora- 
tions of  its  kind  in  the  West. 


INTER  -  OCEANIC  BUILDING. 


The  Inter -Oceanic  Building,  the 
-property  of  Hon.  J.  Y.  Scammon,  oc- 
cupies 105  feet  on  Wabash  avenue, 


eight-cylinder  press  which  Messrs.  Hoe 
&  Co.  are  constructing  for  the  Inter- 
Ocean    newspaper.    The    building  is 
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Few  will  forget  in  the  early  days  of 
last  winter  the  pride  with  which  they 
saw  the  topmost  brick  laid  upon  the 
walls  of  a  fine  five-story  building  on 
Randolph  street,  near  La  Salle.  It  was 
the  first  structure  of  its  kind  in  that 
part  of  the  city,  and  was  the  forerun- 
ner of  all  the  stately  palaces  that  have 
risen  on  that  thoroughfare  since.  Here 
was  laid  the  first  stone  sidewalk  after 
the  great  fire,  and  the  building  itself  was 


completed  in  80  days.  If  the  "  Phoe- 
nix," about  which  so  much  has  been 
said  and  sung,  really  has  a  home  in 
Chicago,  this  must  be  one  of  its 
haunts,  and  Heath  &  Milligan  must 
be  its  alias.  This  firm  had  completed 
a  very  fine  building  on  this  site  in 
1870,  which  was  shortly  afterward  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  It  was  rebuilt  and  oc- 
cupied in  ninety  days,  but  only  to  go 
down  in  the  sweep  of  the  great  confla- 


HEATH    &    MILLIGAN'S   BLOCK. 


gration.  Though  rebuilt  with  such 
rapidity,  the  structure  is  one  of  the 
most  substantial  in  the  city.  In  going 
through  the  building,  one  marvels  at 
its  completeness  and  strength ;  its  large 
fire-proof  vaults  in  the  basement  under 
the  sidewalk ;  the  boiler  -  rooms  in  the 
rear ;  the  two  beautiful  engines  on  the 
first  floor ;    the  elaborate  machinery  in 


the  third  and  fourth  stories;  and  the 
perfect  cleanliness  and  order  prevail- 
ing everywhere.  They  arc  the  accom- 
paniments of  a  large  paint-mill,  capa- 
ble of  grinding  sixteen  tons  a  day, 
a  putty -mill  turning  out  two  tons  a 
day,  twenty  color- mills,  making  each 
200  pounds  a  day.  In  the  rear  is  a 
building  40x60  feet,  the  basement  hav- 
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ing  stalls  for  horses,  the  first  floor 
used  for  the  wagons  of  the  firm,  and 
the  upper  story  for  a  paint-shop. 

This  is  one  of  the  establishments  ot 
Chicago  peculiarly  worth  visiting.  It 
has  a  history  worth  recording,  as,  from 
a  small  beginning,  it  has,  in  eighteen 
years,  become  the  only  establishment 
in  the  world  combining  so  much  under 
one  roof.  The  store  is  30  feet,  6 
inches  in  front,  by  16$  feet  deep,  and 
five  stories  in  height,  with  a  corrugated 
iron  roof.  The  customers  are  invited 
to  a  parlor  in  the  second  story,  from 
which  they  enter  into  another  large 
room  filled  with  samples,  neady  ar- 
ranged, of  everything  in  the  store, 
from  which  they  make  their  selections 
and  order  their  goods.  The  business 
is  very  large,  and  reaches  the  whole 
Northwest 


The  Boone  block,  on  La  Salle 
street,  between  Madison  and 
Washington  streets,  has  a  frontage 
of  55  feet  by  93  feet  in  depth.  It 
is  four  stories  high  above  the 
basement,  and  cost$65,ooo.  It  was 
commenced  immediately  after  the 
fire,  and  was  one  of  the  first  blocks 
built  from  the  foundation  after 
that  event.  The  rapid  completion 
of  this  building  was  due  to  the 
wisdom  and  foresight  pf  the  man- 
agers of  the  Union  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company,  whose  offices 
occupy  a  part  of  the  building — the 
company,  with  Dr.  L.  D.  Boone, 
being  interested  in  the  property. 
Dr.  Boone,  who  has  been  a  citizen 
of  Chicago  for  thirty-six  years,  has 
the  charge  of  the  financial  depart- 
ment of  this  company.  The  ac- 
tion of  this  company  in  Chicago 
is  worthy  of  notice.  It  has  invest- 
ed about  two  and  a  half  millions 
of  its  assets  in  loans  upon  real  es- 
tate in  this  city,  thus  adding  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  city  from 
which  it  draws  a  liberal  support. 
Several  other  companies  follow 
this  example,  but  the  fact  that  this 
company  has  always  followed  this 


wise  and  just  course,  entitles  it  to  its  full 
meed  of  credit.  Mr.  L.  C.  Clark,  the 
general  manager  of  the  Policy  Depart- 
ment for  Illinois  and  Iowa,  has  also  an 
office  in  this  building. 

This  street  from  Washington  to  Mon- 
roe street  is,  at  present,  the  financial 
centre  of  the  city,  and  is  likely  to  con- 
tain for  some  time  a  great  share  of  the 
banking,  insurance  and  law  offices  of 
the  city.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce,, 
situated  on  an  adjacent  corner,  must 
tend  to  draw  about  it  the  more  import- 
ant financial  institutions  of  the  city. 
The  Boone  block  is,  in  appearance, 
about  the  same  as  before  the  fire,  but 
its  interior  is  much  improved,  having 
twenty  of  the  finest  vaults  in  the  city. 
It  is  occupied  exclusively  for  offices, 
the  basement  being  occupied  by  the 
Chicago  Savings  Institution  and  Ad- 
olph  Loeb  &  Bro.,  brokers;  and  the 
first  floor  by  the  International  Bank,. 
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the  Cook  County  National  Bank,  the 
Mechanics'"  Institute,  and  Wm.  Hans- 
brough,  the  superintendent  of  the 
building.  In  the  second  story  we  find 
the  offices  of  the  Union  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  the  office  of  the 
Canada    Southern    Rail  Road  Com- 


pany, and  the  Hartford  Life  Insurance 
Company.  The  third  story  is  occu- 
pied entirely  by  law  firms;  and  the 
fourth  is  occupied  by  the  Law  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
every  other  room  is  occupied  by  archi- 
tects and  contractors. 


PETER   PAGE   BLOCK. 


Among  all  the  notable  men  of 
Chicago  who  aspire  to  write  their 
names  in  enduring  stone,  high  up  on 
the  rising  palaces  of  this  eventful  year 
1872,  Peter  Page  stands  eminent  —  al- 
most preeminent  His  block  on  State 
street  is  hardly  equalled  for  the  beauty 
and  elegance  of  its  exterior ;  and  he  is 
erecting,  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Wabash  avenue  and  Washington 
street,  the  building  of  which  an  en- 
graving is  shown  on  this  page.  It  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  in  February 
next,  and  will  then  be  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  first  class  improvements. 


Mr.  Page  occupied  the  ground  as  his 
private  residence  only  a  few  years  ago, 
and  he  has  shot  quails  from  his  back 
door ;  yet  now  he  is  only  in  the  prime 
of  life.      . 

*The  building  is  to  be  occupied  by 
D.  B.  Fisk  &  Co.,  importers  and  job- 
bers of  millinery  and  ladies'  furnishing 
goods.  Mr.  Fisk  commenced  business 
in  Chicago  in  1853,  and  is  now  among 
the  great  merchants  of  the  city.  The 
sales  of  his  house  for  half  a  day  now 
amount  to  more  than  the  entire,  busi- 
ness of  the  first  year.  The  great  fire 
destroyed  their  entire  stock  last  fall; 
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but  they  immediately  ordered  new 
goods,  and  the  sales  of  the  present 
year  have  exceeded  those  of  the  past. 
The  store  is  sixty -two  feet  in  width, 
by  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  in  depth, 
and  five  stories  high,  with  a  basement 
eighty-two  by  one  hundred  and  ninety 
foct  in  size.     An  oval  court  intersects 


the  building  from  the  basement  to  the 
top,  through  which  an  observer  may 
see  the  business  of  the  various  depart- 
ments represented  upon  the  several 
floors.  Two  steam  elevators  will  pass 
the  customers  and  visitors  from  story 
to  story. 


MARINE  BANK    BUILDING. 


Among  the  men  who  have  the  ut- 
most faith  in  the.  future  of  Chicago,  is 
the  Hon.  J.  Y.  Scammon ;  and  when 
men  talked,  early  last  winter,  of  build- 
ing cheap  brick  structures,  Mr.  Scam- 
mon was  one  of  the  first  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  some  of  the  most  ele- 
gant and  substantial  structures  of  the 
Xew  Chicago.  The  old  Marine  Bank 
building,  at  the  corner  of  Lake  and 
Clark  streets,  was  the  first  fine  bank 
building  erected  in  Chicago.     It  was 


which  we  give  a  representation,  is  20 
feet  larger  on  Lake  street  than  the  old 
one,  built  of  the  same  material,  but  of 
an  improved  design,  and  will  be  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  substantial  bank 
buildings  in  the  city.  The  west  half 
will  be  occupied  by  the  Marine  Com- 
pany, an  institution  with  half  a  million 
of  capital,  which  confines  its  business 
mainly  to  foreign  exchange,  letters  of 
credit  and  trust,  and  savings  business. 
The  east  portion,  with  forty  feet  front, 
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building  did,  everything  there  should 
be  occasion  to  put  in  them.  The  Me- 
chanics National  Bank  has  become 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  all  the 
banks  in  the  city.     Its  surplus  funds 


amount  to  nearly  as  much  as  its  cap- 
ital—  capital  and  surplus  being  be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 


HUJBAKD    iV    Sl'KNTER  S    STORK. 


Lake  street,  before  the  fire,  was  the 
centre  of  the  wholesale  trade  of  Chi- 
cago. Along  the  eastern  end  of  the 
street,  the  solid,  massive  fronts  con- 
fined the  reverberating  echoes  of  thou- 
sands of  heavily-loaded  trucks,  which 
conveyed  to  the  railroad  depots  the 
goods  that  were  destined  to  all  parts 
of  the  Northwest.  The  stately  struc- 
tures cast  their  shadows,  even  in  the 
longest  days  of  summer,  across  the 
street,  and  projected  them  partly  up- 
ward on  the  opposite  fronts.  But  the 
growing  trade  of  the  city  demanded 
broader  and  more  commodious  build- 
ings than  these,  fine  as  they  were; 
and  the  owners  of  property  on  Lake 
street  looked  with  something  of  alarm 
at  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  whole- 
sale business  to  other  streets.  The  fire 
levelled  all  that  was  most  improved,  as 
well  as  the  old  structures;  and  the 
Lake  street  property  owners  are  again 
on  an  equality  with  their  neighbors. 


With  the  sagacity  which  is  never  lack- 
ing to  Chicago  business  men,  they 
have  clubbed  together  and  rebuilt 
much  broader  stores,  with  higher 
rooms,  such  as  are  adapted  in  even' 
particular  to  the  wants  of  the  whole- 
sale trade  of  the  city ;  and  now  the 
business  which  threatened  to  leave 
this  thoroughfare  altogether  within  a 
few  years,  will  be  attracted  back  again, 
without  a  doubt,  since  the  street  is  al- 
ready far  on  the  road  to  perfect  recon- 
struction. 

.  The  building  shown  in  the  above 
cut  is  situated  on  the  corner  of  Lake 
street  and  Wabash  avenue.  It  is  of 
pressed  brick,  with  heavy  sandstone 
trimmings,  and  was  built  expressly  for 
the  trade  which  it  now  accommodates. 
It  is  heated  by  steam,  and  has  three 
elevators,  which  are  operated  by  steam 
engines.  The  building  is  48  feet  wide 
by  140  in  depth,  and  five  stories  in 
height.     Being  in  the  corner,  the  base- 
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ment  occupies  not  only  the  site  of  the 
building,  but  the  sidewalk  space  on 
both  streets ;  and  it  consequently  is  72 
feet  in  width  by  150  in  depth.  The 
building  belongs  to  J.  H.  Reed,  Esq., 
and  has  been  leased  to  Hibbard  & 
Spencer  for  a  term  of  years.  These 
gentlemen  commenced  business  as 
hardware,  cutlery,  and  tin  merchants, 
under  the  title  of  Tuttle,  Hibbard  & 
Co.,  in  1855,  and  were  sufferers  in  the 
great  South  Water  street  fire  of  1856, 


which  was  known  as  the  great  fire  of 
Chicago,  until  the' greater  one  came. 
After  this  fire  they  removed  their  busi- 
ness to  their  present  corner,  and  in  the 
next  year  removed  to  the  corner  of 
State  and  Lake  streets.  In  i860  Hib- 
bard &  Spencer  bought  out  the  other 
members  of  the  firm,  and  immediately 
commenced  building  the  stores  which 
they  occupied  before  the  fire,  92  and  94 
Michigan  avenue.  On  the  Saturday 
night  before  the  great  fire,  they  had 


WRIGHT    BLOCK. 


finished  an  additional  story  to  their 
building,  had  it  cleaned,  and  were 
moving  their  goods  into  it.  This  firm 
was  among  the  fortunate  ones  who 
could  pay  their  indebtedness  in  full. 


In  about  twenty  days  they  had  com- 
pleted a  store  on  the  park  front  at  a 
cost  of  $10,000,  two  of  their  firm  were 
stationed  in  New  York  to  forward 
goods  and  fill  orders,  and  they  were  at 
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once  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  business. 
The  contract  for  the  present  building 
was  made  in  December,  this  firm  hav- 
ing leased  it  before  it  was  contracted  ; 
and  it  was  finished  and  occupied  in  July 
last.  Their  business  of  this  year  has 
exceeded  that  of  the  preceding,  al- 
though their  usual  sales  were  very 
large;  and  their  position  among  the 
largest  leading  houses  of  the  country  is 
everywhere  conceded. 

The  Wright  Block  is  another  build- 
ing which  stands  upon  a  well-known 
locality  on  Lake  street,  occupying  the 
ground  where  Potter  Palmer's  and 
Field  &  Leiter's  old  store  stood.  It  is 
constructed  with  a  front  of  Philadelphia 


pressed  brick,  with  sandstone  trim- 
mings, and  is  five  stories  in  height 
above  the  basement.  The  frontage  is 
fifty  feet,  and  the  depth  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet.  It  is  heated  with  steam, 
and  every  story  is  made  accessible  by 
a  good  steam  elevator.  This  is  another 
locality  which  has  suffered  twice  from 
conflagrations.  It  may  therefore  be 
supposed  that,  by  the  doctrine  of 
chances,  the  present  building  is  des- 
tined to  stand  for  some  'time.  The 
building  has  been  reconstructed  upon 
a  radically  improved  plan,  and  pro- 
.  mises  to  attract  to  itself  once  more  the 
popularity  which  has  for  many  years 
attached  to  this  locality. 


DOANK    BLOCK. 


The  Doane  Building  is  another  fine 
Lake  street  structure,  and  one  of 
which  the  people  of  Chicago  may  be 
proud.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  old 
Burch  Block,  on  the  southwest  corner 
of  Lake  street  and  Wabash  avenue. 
This  is.  a  site  made  historic  by  the 
*■  great  fire  of  1868,  which  destroyed 
about  three  million  dollars'  worth  of 
property  on  Lake  street.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Doane  secured  a  long  lease  of'  the 
ground  last  winter,  and  in  March  com- 
menced the  construction  of  the  pres- 
ent building.  It  is  built  of  St.  Louis 
brick,   with   trimmings   of   Milwaukee 


brick  and  sandstone.  Its  fronts  are  1 1 5 
feet  on  Lake  street,  and  170  feet  on  Wa- 
bash avenue,  and  it  is  divided  into 
four  stories,  fronting  on  Wabash  ave- 
nue. It  is  heated  by  steam,  and  each 
store  has  an  elevator  and  fire-proof 
vaults.  The  building  was  constructed 
from  the  start,  so  as  to  accommodate 
the  wholesale  grocery  business.  The 
location  of  the  largest  jobbing  grocers 
in  this  building  and  in  its  immediate 
neighborhood,  will  undoubtedly  hold 
the  great  mass  of  the  trade  in  this 
vicinity  for  many  years  to  come. 
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Messrs.  J.  W.  Doane  &  Co.  occupy 
the  soulh  end  of  the  block,  as  their 
many  friends  and  patrons  throughout 
every  portion  of  the  Northwest  have 
already  learned.  The  next  store  is 
occupied  by  Messrs.  Bliss,  Moore  & 
Co.,  importers  and  jobbers  of  grocer- 
ies. They-  were  located,  before  the 
fire,  at  the  corner  of  Michigan  avenue 
and  South  Water  street.  The  firm  is 
made  up  of  parties  who  have  been  as- 
sociated, from  time  to  time,  with  some 
of  the  oldest  houses  in  the  city. 

Next  come  the  firm  of  Brown  & 
Bohner  (late  Eaton  &  Brown,  of  71 
Randolph  street),  jobbers  of  lamp 
goods,  glassware,  etc.  .  They  occupy 
the  first  and  fifth  floors.     . 

The  corner  on  Lake  street  and  Mich- 
igan avenue  is  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Franklin  McVeagh  &  Co.,  wholesale 
grocers,  who  before  the  fire  did  busi- 
ness at  36  and  38  River  street. 

The  floors  above  Brown  &  Bohner 
are  occupied  by  S.  B.  Parkhurst,  whole- 
sale dealer  in  crockery  and  glassware. 
Though  a  sufferer  by  fire  twice  within 
'.wo  years,  he  is  fairly  on  his  feet 
again,  and  has  increased  his  volume 
of  trade  beyond  any  previous  time. 

An  institution  which  everybody  who 
has  been  in  Chicago  will  recognize,  is 
the  First  National  Bank  building. 
When  first  erected,  this  building  was 
an  experiment  in  Chicago,  being  in- 
tended to  be  fire  -  proof.  It  was  built 
entirely  of  iron  and  stone,  no  wood 
being  used  in  the  structure ;  and  was 
considered  as  incombustible  as  a  rock. 
And  so  it  was — almost.  As  the  Pre- 
sident well  expressed  it,  nothing  but  a 
deluge  could  have  overthrown  it ;  but 
the  -deluge  came,  and  the  rocks  were 
scarred,  and  the  iron  twisted,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  wall  fell. 
But  the  building,  after  all,  stood  it 
nobly ;  and  the  best  evidence  of  this  is 
the  fact  that  the  whole  is  now  com- 
pletely restored,  at  an  expense  of  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  original  cost  of  the 
building.  The  safes  and  vaults  were 
unharmed.  Not  a  taint  of  fire  reached 
the  inner  vault  of  the  safe  depository, 


where  trunks  and  boxes  of  valuables 
were  ranged  on  wooden  shelves,  and 
now  remain  as  before ;  not  a  security 
or  valuable  was  lost.  On  the  first  day 
of  January,  the  bank  again  moved  in- 
to the  building,  and  there  continued 
the  business  which  had  never  been  in- 
terrupted after  the  week  of  the  fire. 
This  bank — of  which  S.  M.  Nickerson, 
Esq.,  is  President,  and  L.  J.  Gage,  Esq., 
is  Cashier  —  is  one  of  the  favorite  in- 
stitutions of  the  city  and  state;  its 
business  having  always  been  so  con- 
ducted as  to  command  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  and  out  of  Chicago. 
Its  capital  of  $1,000,000  has  a  surplus 
of  $400,000,  and  its  deposits  run  from 


llRsT    NATIONAL    BANK. 

three  to  four  millions.  To  its  two  for- 
mer safes,  divided  into  many  compart- 
ments, the  bank  last  week  added  a 
third,  with  larger  compartments ;  and 
is  thus  able  to  accommodate  a  large 
number  of  customers  with  a  depository 
for  valuable  papers  and  money.  The 
large  inner  vault  is  filled  with  the  more 
bulky  valuables.  The  depository*  is 
entirely  separate  from  the  bank  vaults, 
which  are  in  the  main  office ;  and  the 
different  safes  are  rented  to  persons 
who,  in  the  presence  of  a  janitor,  open 
and  close  their  own  safes  —  but  the 
whole  is  controlled  by  the  bank. 
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The  building  here  represented  is  an- 
other of  those  which  were  among  the 
first  to  be  completed  in  the  early  spring. 
In  excavating  for  the  foundations  last 
winter,  the  workmen  were  obliged  to 
drill  through  solid  masses  of  type  met- 
\il,  the  remains  of  the  stock  which  was 
contained  in  the  building  when  the  tire 
came.     It  is  a  very  substantial  brick 


CHICAGO   TYPE   FOUNDRY. 

structure,  forty-five  feet  front  by  eighty 
feet  deep,  and  is  so  built  that  it  will  not 
be  likely  to  fall  a  second  time  a  prey 
to  fhe  destructive  element  of  fire.  It 
is  rebuilt  by  the    same    parties    who 


lost  their  all  except  the  land  which  they 
owned,  yet  in  almost  all  cases  they 
have  found  means  to  rebuild  and  to 
start  in  business  again.  The  building 
is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Monroe 
street,  between  La  Salle  and  Clark 
streets,  and  is  particularly  designated 
as  Nos.  139  and  141.  It  was  occupied 
b>  Messrs.  Marder,  Luse  &  Co.,  as  a 
type  foundry,  the  business 
having  been  established  in 
Chicago  in  1855,  as  the  Chi- 
cago Type  Foundry.  In  1863 
it  was  purchased  by  Messrs. 
Scofield,  Marder  &  Co.,  from 
which  arose  the  present  firm 
of  Marder,  Luse  &  Co.  The 
business  had  been  establish- 
ed so  long  that  the  building 
had  become  filled  with  speci- 
mens of  type  of  all  kinds,  from 
the  newest  and  most  popular 
to  the  old  and  abandoned 
styles  of  years  ago.  The  fire 
transformed  the  immense 
bulk  of  material  into  an  am- 
orphous mass  of  metal,  out 
of  which  there  have  been 
cast  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  certainly  some  of 
the  latest  styles  of  type  to  be 
found  in  this  country.  Al- 
ready these  gentlemen  have 
established  a  business  which 
ranks  in  importance  with  that 
of  any  other  house  in  Amer- 
ica. Their  extensive  and  in- 
tricate machinery  for  all  the 
branches  of  type  -  casting, 
electrotyping,  etc.,  is  of  the 
most  approved  and  thorough 
construction ;  and  their  facil- 
ities for  manufacturing  and 
handling  all  goods  in  their 
line,  are  even  better  than  before  the 
fire. 

The  disciples  of  Faust  can  find  in 
this  establishment  everything  which 
the  most  cunning  printer  could  con- 
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This  building  was  erected  by  Mr.  E. 
S.  Pike,  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
State  and  Monroe  streets — a  choice 
locality  for  good  blocks.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  this 
structure  —  which  is  considered  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  city.  It  is  built  of 
marble,  five  stories  in  height,  with  a 
frontage  of  80  feet  on  State  street,  and 
1 20  feet  on  Monroe  street  Steam  ele- 
vators will  be  used  in  this  building, 
rendering  every  floor  alike  accessible 
and  desirable  for  business  purposes. 

The  corner  store  of  this  marble  pal- 
ace will  be  occupied  by  Messrs.  N. 


Mat  son  &  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  whole- 
sale and  retail  jewelry  firms  in  the 
Northwest.  The  store  is  being  fitted 
up  especially  for  their  use,  and  will  be 
soon  completed  and  occupied.  This 
firm  was  established  here  about  ten 
years  ago.  Before  the  fire,  Messrs. 
Matson  &  Co.  were  located  at  No.  1 17 
Lake  street.  Since  that  event,  they 
have  been  at  481  Wabash  avenue; 
and  when  they  occupy  their  new  quar- 
ters they  will  have,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  complete  jewelry  estab- 
lishments in  the  country. 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co.,  man- 
ufacturers  of  and  dealers  in   school 


PIKE  BLOCK. 


and  church  furniture,  office  desks  and 
chairs,  etc.,  will  occupy  four  stories  of 
this  building.  Messrs.  Andrews  &  Co. 
are  among  the  most  extensive  manu- 
facturers of  their  line  of  goods  in  the 


mediately  adjoining  Potter  Palmer's 
great  hotel.  It  will  have  a  front  of  53 
feet  on  Wabash  avenue,  by  26  feet  on 
Monroe  street.  The  fronts  will  be  en- 
tirely of  iron,  of  very  elaborate  design 
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of  the  finest  plate  glass ;  and  the  stairs 
and  inside  finish  entirely  of  black 
walnut. 

Mr.  Edward  Ely,  the  popular  mer- 
chant tailor  of  Chicago,  will  occupy 


the  entire  second  floor  of  this  building. 
Mr.  Ely  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
fashion,  in  his  line  of  business,  in  the 
city ;  and  is  one  of  our  pioneer  busi- 
ness men  —  having  been  engaged  in 


BALLARD   BLOCK. 


business  here  for  the  past  twenty  years. 
In  his  new  quarters,  he  will  have  one 
of  the  most  complete  and  elegant  es- 
tablishments in  the  country. 

As  stated  elsewhere  in  this  number, 
all  the  prominent  hotels  which  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  fire  are  rebuilt,  or  short- 
ly to  be  rebuilt,  in  better  style  than 
before,  and  with  increased  accommo- 
dations. But  the  large  growth  in  the 
population  of  the  city  has  rendered 
necessary  still  further  additions  to  the 


number.  Among  the  new  hotels  of  the 
better  class,  the  most  prominent  is  the 
Gardner  House  —  a  cut  of  which  ap- 
pears herewith.  This  building  was 
commenced  November  first,  immedi- 
ately after  the  fire,  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Gard- 
ner, and  is  now  completed,  and  will 
be  opened  to  the  public  by  the  propri- 
etors—  Messrs.  Gardner  &  Gould — in 
a  short  time.  It  is  six  stories  high, 
built  of  brick,  with  ornamental  stone 
trimmings,  and  presents  an  exceed- 
ingly  pleasing    and   striking  appear- 
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ance.  The  location  is  unsurpassed  by 
that  of  any  hotel  in  the  city  —  being 
on  Michigan  avenue  (corner  of  Jack- 


son street),  immediately  fronting 
and  overlooking  the  blue  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan.     It  contains  two  hun- 


GAKDNER    HOUSK. 


dred  and  fifty  rooms,  and  has  been 
fitted  up  in  the  best  and  most  approved 
manner.  The  Gardner  House  will 
undoubtedly  become  a  great  favorite 
with  the  travelling  public. 

A  city  which  owes  so  much  to  the 
mechanic  arts,  is  not  likely  to  forget 
those  who  have  practised  these  arts  so 
successfully  in  the  work  of  rebuilding. 
During  the  summer  that  has  just 
elapsed,  no  one  could  pass  one  of  our 
large  iron-working  establishments  with- 
out feeling  that  he  might  be  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  a  vast  arsenal  or  a  place  for 
the  manufacture  of  cannon.  For  sev- 
eral months,  indeed,  all  the  iron  found- 
ers of  the  city  have  turned  their  surplus 
resources  into  the  the  work  of  moulding 
massive  iron  columns  for  the  business 
blocks  in  process  of  construction  in 
the  South  Division  ;  and  fortunate  it  is 
for  the  city  that  these  great  factories 
generally  were  so  situated  as  to  be  out- 
side the  region  covered  by  the  great 
conflagration. 


Among  the  great  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments to  which  the  city  is  bo 
much  indebted  for  the  wonderful  prog- 
ress made  in  its  rebuilding,  none  is 
more  worthy  of  especial  mention  than 
that  of  the  Crane  Brothers  Manu- 
facturing Company,  the  principal  of 
whose  new  and  extensive  works 
are  shown  in  the  next  cut.  That 
portion  of  these  works  in  opera- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  fire,  was, 
fortunately  for  them  and  for  the 
city,  not  included  in  the  general 
wreck ;  and  during  the  long  months 
that  have  intervened  since  last  Oc- 
tober, here,  amid  dust  and  smoke, 
and  the  clank  of  machinery,  have 
been  fashioned,  by  patient  labor  and 
indomitable  energy  and  discriminat- 
ing skill,  much  of  the  material  that 
has  already  found  a  permanent  place 
in  the  structures  of  the  rebuilt  city. 
Since  the  fire,  extensive  additions  and 
improvements  have  been  completed ; 
and  now,  in  completeness  and  com- 
prehensiveness, these  works  are  not 
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excelled  in  the  United  States.  The 
buildings  are  very  large,  and  accom- 
modate the  workers  in  brass  and  iron 
in  almost  all  branches,  from  those  who 
construct  a  steam -pipe  to  the  skilful 
hands  that  put  together  the  most 
powerful  steam  -engine.  They  consist 
of  three  separate  blocks,  situated  apart 
from  each  other,  in  which  the  work  is 
divided  into  twelve  departments,  each 
presided  over  by  a  special  superintend- 
ent. In  one  of  these,  the  work  con- 
sists in  the  manufacture  of  steam 
engines,  steam  pumps,  steam  elevators 
for  mines  and  blast  furnaces,  and  the 


brass  goods  needed  for  these  ma- 
chines, and  for  steam-  and  gas-fitters. 
In  another  are  manufactured  steam 
heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  gas- 
and  steam- fittings,  etc.  And  still  an- 
other is  devoted  entirely  to  the  making 
of  wrought  iron  pipes. 

This  company  are  furnishing  the 
majority  of  the  steam  passenger  and 
freight  elevators,  as  well  as  a  great 
proportion  of  the  steam  warming  ap- 
paratus, which  are  being  so  exten- 
sively used  in  hotels  and  stores  in  our 
rebuilt  city.  Their  business  extends 
over  the  whole    country,  from   Mon. 


CRANK    BROS.    MANUFACTURING   COMPANY  S   WORKS. 


treal  to  San  Francisco,  and  through 
the  Southwest. 

The  enterprise  was  inaugurated  in 
1855,  w*m  tne  partnership  of  R.  T. 
Crane  &  Bro.  In  1865  it  was  incorpo- 
rated as  the  Northwestern  Manufac- 
turing Company ;  and  on  August  1st, 
1872,  this  title  was  exchanged,  by  a 
vote  of  the  stockholders,  for  that  of 
The  Crane  Brothers  Manufacturing 
Company,  in  compliment  to  the  orig- 
inators. The  change  of  name  does 
not  in  any  sense  alter  the  status  of  the 
company.  The  capital  stock  is  now 
placed  at  one  million  dollars.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are  R.  T.  Crane, 
President;  C.  S.  Crane,  Vice-Presi- 
dent ;  S.  W.  Adams,  Secretary ;  George 
S.  Redfield,  Treasurer. 


Wabash  avenue  was  one  of  the  first 
streets  to  recover  its  buildings;  and 
one  of  the  very  first  to  loom  above  the 
surrounding  ruins  was  that  situated 
on  the  east  side  of  Wabash  avenue, 
on  lots  Nos.  335  and  337.  There  are 
more  costly  buildings  in  this  city,  but 
none  more  substantial ;  and  it  was 
one  of  the  very  first  really  fine 
buildings  built  since  the  fire.  The 
foundations  were  laid  last  fall,  and 
the  building  was  finished  early  in 
the  spring.  Its  walls  are  unusually 
thick,  and  its  front  is  of  iron.  Situated 
as  it  is  near  the  southern  boundaries  of 
the  fire,  it  is  at  present,  and  must  so 
remain  for  all  time,  a  prominent  and 
central  business  locality ;  and  besides, 
it  is  situated  on  the  broadest  business 
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thoroughfare  in  the  city,  which  pro- 
mises to  be*  for  Chicago  very  much 
what  Broadway  is  for  New  York. 

Messrs.  Biggs,  Spencer  &  Co.,  who  oc- 
cupy No.  33$  as  dealers  in  Guns  and 
Cutlery,  were  formerly  located  on  Lake 
street.  The  gentlemen  who  compose 
this  firm  are  among  the  fortunate 
men  of  Chicago.  A  few  days  after  the 
fire  many  Chicago  firms  announced 
their  ability  to  pay  one  hundred  cents 
on  the  dollar  of  all  their  liabilities, 
and  this  firm  was  one  of  the  number. 
This  announcement  lifted  a  corner  of 
the  pall  which  was  settling  on  the  public 
mind  in  that  day  of  gloom.  Their  or- 
ders were  all  promptly  filled  without 
interruption,  and  in  three  months  they 
were  buying  so  extensively    of  their 


special  goods  that  one  invoice  was 
kindly  divided  to  accommodate  a  New 
York  wholesale  house,  who  could  ob- 
tain the  goods  in  no  other  way. 

No.  337  is  occupied  by  Abram  French 
&  Co.,  with  a  large  stock  of  china,  glass, 
and  silver-plated  ware,  and  cutlery. 
This  firm  makes  a  specialty  of  elegant 
Bohemian  and  other  rare  goods.  It  is 
a  new  house  in  Chicago,  being  a  Bos- 
ton firm,  and  the  same  in  name  that 
existed  in  Boston  in  1822.  It  is  now 
continued  in  the  same  name,  with  some 
junior  members  added.  After  fifty 
years  it  adds  a  house  in  Chicago  as  the 
great  distributing  centre  of  the  country ; 
and  the  young  and  energetic  members 
of  the  firm  in  this  city  declare  their  ex- 
pectation of  eclipsing  the  Boston  firm. 


OTIS    BLOCK. 


The  building  shown  in  this  engrav- 
ing is  a  plain,  substantial  structure,  sit- 
uated on  the  northwest  corner  of  State 
and  Monroe  streets.  It  is  built  of 
Athens  limestone  or  marble,  the  mate- 
rial which,  before  the  great  fire,  com- 
posed, almost  universally,  the  fronts 
of  the  best  buildings.  The  four  cor- 
ners of  which  this  is  one,  will  compose 
one  of  the  most  important  business 
centres  of  the  city ;  having  on  the  di- 
agonally opposite  corner  the  vast  pile 
which  is  to  constitute  Potter  Palmer's 
great  hotel,  while  on  the  corner  next 
south  is  the  elegant  and  palatial  block 


of  E.  S.  Pike,  which  will  be  second  to 
no  building  of  its  size  in  the  city.  The 
building  is  owned  by  Judge  L.  B.  Otis. 
The  whole  of  the  upper  floors,  having 
a  frontage  of  $0  feet  on  State  by  120 
on  Monroe,  with  one  of  the  stores  on 
the  first  floor,  having  fronts  on  both 
streets,  will  be  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Lyon  &  Healy,  music  dealers.  These 
gentlemen  commenced  business  in 
1864,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Clark 
and  Washington  streets.  On  the  first 
of  January,  1870,  they  removed  to  the 
southeast  corner  of  Washington  street 
and  Wabash  avenue,  where  they  be- 
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came  the  victims  of  the  fire  which  de- 
stroyed the  Drake  &  Thatcher  Block, 
in  September,  1870.  By  this  disaster 
all  their  stock  was  swept  out  of  exist- 
ence. The  next  day  they  reestablished 
themselves  at  No.  150  Clark  street, 
where  the  great  conflagration  overtook 
them.  Since  that  event  they  have  oc- 
cupied the  Christian  Church,  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Sixteenth  street 
and  Wabash  avenue.  On  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  fire,  these  gentlemen  resume 
their  business  in  the  block  above  de- 
scribed. The  Burdett  organ -factory, 
in  the  North  Division,  which  was  an 
establishment  under  the  patronage  of 
this  firm,  was  destroyed,  but  has  since 
been  rebuilt.  Messrs.  Lyon  &  Healy 
represent  the  Boston  house  of  Oliver 
Ditson  &  Co.,  and  supply  the  Western 
trade  very  largely,  even  as  far  as  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Messrs.  Smith  &  Nixon,  who  occupy 
rooms  in  the  same  building,  are  the 
agents  of  the  Steinway  piano. 


We  have  presented,  in  the  preceding 
pages,  a  few  specimens  of  what  Chi- 
cago has  accomplished  in  die  past  year 
in  the  way  of  rebuilding  her  business 
property.  But  no  number  or  quality 
of  illustrations  could  give  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  almost  miracles  that  have 
been  wrought  by  our  business  men.  It 
was  to  be  expected  after  the  fire  that 
the  greatest  energy  and  activity  would 
show  themselves  in  restoring  the  burnt 
business  blocks,  as  the  business  com- 
munity naturally  felt  that  the  first  ne- 
cessity after  the  fire  was  for  places  in 
which    to    transact    their    business: 


homes  and  social  comforts  were  sec- 
ondary considerations.  But  few  there 
were,  even  among  the  most  sanguine, 
who  anticipated  anything  like  the  uni- 
versal activity  that  has  been  shown  in 
this  direction.  It  is  probably  safe  to 
say  that  there  is  hardly  a  single  lot  in 
the  business  portion  of  the  burnt  dis- 
trict, the  owner  of  which  has  not  al- 
ready erected  a  building  upon  it,  or  is 
not  preparing  to  do  so  in  'the  near 
future.  Our  own  citizens  find  it  impos- 
sible to  keep  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  new  buildings  that  are  con- 
stantly being  erected.  In  going  through 
the  principal  streets,  one  is  startled  at 
the  changes  which  are  being  made  — 
here  a  massive  warehouse,  where  but 
yesterday  it  seems  there  was  only  a 
mass  of  broken  walls  and  rubbish; 
there  a  stately  business  palace,  where 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  workmen  were 
excavating  and  laying  foundation  walls. 
As  beautiful  and  substantial  structures 
as  are  on  the  continent,  rear  them- 
selves it  seems  almost  in  anight;  and 
to  enumerate  and  describe  them  all 
would  be  to  make  a  directory  instead 
of  a  magazine.  Enough  of  illustra- 
tion and  description  have  been  given 
in  this  article  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  work ;  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
same  tremendous  energy  and  enthusi- 
asm which  have  so  far  characterized 
this,  the  most  important  phase  of  Chi- 
cago's Restoration,  will  not  be  long  in 
completing  the  work  of  giving  to  the 
city  more  beautiful,  substantial,  and 
extensive  business  edifices  than  those 
which  were  engulfed  one  year  ago  in  a 
sea  of  fire. 
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IT  is  but  nine  months  ago  that  the  first 
number  of  The  Lakeside  that  was 
published  after  the  great  fire  of  the  preced- 
ing October  8th  and  9th,  looked  over  the 
ruins  of  brick  and  stone  and  monuments 
of  wealth  and  enterprise,  and  recalled  tear- 
fully the  recollections  of  art,  science,  litera- 
ture, culture,  and  elevated  amusements, 
whose  treasures  and  abiding  places  had 
been  ruthlessly  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  in  one  night  of  terror  and  desolation. 
The  most  hopeful  of  us  at  that  time  would 
scarcely  have  cared  to  risk  his  reputation 
for  clairvoyance  by  the  prediction  that  the 
ninth  monthly  issue  of  this  magazine  would 
have  had  material  whereon  to  base  a  record 
of  Restoration  that  should  include  the  ab- 
stract and  zesthetical  enjoyments  which  then 
seemed  to  have  been  destroyed  forever. 
None  of  us  would  have  believed,  in  that 
hour  of  depression,  that  something  less  than 
a  year  would  be  sufficient  to  place  Chicago 
in  a  position  to  contemplate  and  enjoy  great- 
er facilities  for  the  pleasures  to  be  found  in 
culture,  music,  and  the  drama,  than  ever 
before.  Hamlet's  mother  did  not  change 
her  widow's  weeds  for  the  garland  of  a 
bride  more  speedily  than  the  people  of 
Chicago  abandoned  their  sackcloth  and 
ashes  to  clothe  themselves  anew  in  bright 
colors,  and  provide  the  pleasures  of  a  me- 
tropolis. 

The  material  reconstruction  of  the  strick- 
en city  is  that  which  first  fills  the  olwerver's 
mind  with  wonder.  It  assumes  the  aspect 
of  a  marvel,  when  one  simply  regards  the 
apparent  impossibility  of  having  provided 
the  material  and  secured  the  lalwr  neces- 
sary to  the  accomplishment  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done  in  rebuilding.  But  it 
is  really  more  wonderful  that  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  amusement-places  and  the  in- 
terest in  art- progress  should  have  found  so 
important  a  place  in  this  work  of  recon- 
struction, both  because  these  things  could 
have  been  the  easier  deferred,  and  because 
the  increase  of  business  would  ordinarily 
have  been  supposed  to  monopolize  the  time 
and  attention  of  all  who  had  the  pluck  and 


the  money  to  begin  over  again.  Yet  six 
weeks  sufficed  to  see  a  sort  of  interregnum 
theatre  erected ;  six  months  saw  a  larger 
and  more  beautiful  structure  occupy  the 
place  where  McVicker's  old  theatre  stood ; 
another  dramatic  temple  stands  almost 
ready  for  occupancy,  at  the  comer  of  Wa- 
bash avenue  and  Congress  street ;  a  min- 
strel theatre,  taking  the  place  of  the  old 
Dearlx>rn,  but  located  on  Monroe  street, 
and  of  fairer  proportions,  has  been  dedica- 
ted; still  another  theatre,  on  Randolph 
street,  has  been  roofed  over  and  will  be 
opened  before  the  winter  season  begins; 
more  than  $100,000  were  subscribed  at  a 
recent  preliminary  meeting  for  discussing 
the  practicability  of  erecting  an  opera  - 
house ;  Chicago  has  a  grand  free  and  pub- 
lic library,  duly  chartered  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  it  never  had  before  the  fire ; 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  has  made  such 
headway  as  to  have  a  larger  building  than 
its  old  one  well  under  way;  the  Historical 
Society  is  simply  waiting  its  turn  to  take  up 
the  work  of  research  where  the  fire  left  it ; 
a  project  for  a  new  Academy  of  Design 
has  been  formed,  the  ground  selected,  the 
building  planned,  and  everything  placed  in 
readiness  to  begin  operations;  one  public 
art  gallery  has  been  established  on  State 
street, —  and,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  there 
is  already  a  beginning  of  what  will  result 
in  more  numerous,  elegant,  and  costly 
structures  of  art,  science,  and  culture  than 
old  Chicago  ever  had.  If  these  be  not 
evidences  of  a  cosmojx)litanism  that  no  fire 
can  ever  destroy,  then  I  should  be  at  a  loss 
to  know  where  to  look  for  them. 

The  public  amusements  of  Chicago  from 
the  time  of  the  fire  until  now,  have  not,  it 
is  true,  been  of  a  character  to  excite  any 
particular  glow  of  pride  or  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  the  patriotic  citizen.  Naturally, 
the  first  effort  to  revive  them  was  in  the 
way  of  pandering  to  cheap  tastes,  as  being 
least  difficult  to  satisfy.  A  minstrel  enter- 
tainment was  about  the  first  to  settle  itself 
in  a  West  Side  hall ;  then  a  dramatic  com- 
pany found  but  feeble  encouragement  in  a 
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wooden  structure  that  had  been  used  for 
German  theatricals ;  then  it  seems  as  though 
a  dozen  variety  shows  were  provided  for 
the  various  portions  of  the  city ;  it  was  not 
long  before  a  circus  found  a  local  habita- 
tion on  Clinton  street,  and  a  name  in  call- 
ing itself  amphitheatre;  six  weeks  were 
enough  to  erect  a  theatre  building,  a  little 
more  pretentious  than  all  the  others,  where, 
< luring  the  winter,  there  assembled  crowds 
of  working  people,  who  found  their  labor 
more  remunerative  than  ever  before,  and 
who  monopolized  the  privilege  of  amuse- 
ment-going. This  was  a  circumstance 
that  was  attributable,  not  so  much  to  any 
particular  depression  on  the  part  of  the 
Chicago  people,  as  to  the  unattractive  char- 
acter of  the  entertainments  that  were  pro- 
vided. There  was  no  place  left  where  the 
opera  and  concert  troupes  could  come,  and 
no  theatre  which  offered  inducements  for 
the  higher  class  of  stars  and  the  better  kind 
of  dramatic  entertainments.  The  usual 
amusement-public  made  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity, and  stayed  at  home;  while  the  increase 
of  30,000  or  40,000  in  the  population  — 
an  increase  made  up  largely  by  the  labor- 
ing  classes,  who  found  themselves  in  pos- 
session of  more  spending  money  than  they 
were  accustomed  to  —  served  to  keep  up 
places  of  amusement  that  are  now  gradu- 
ally falling  off  and  giving  way  to  the  old 
regime.  The  churches  did  good  secular 
work,  however,  on  week  days  —  almost  as 
beneficial  to  the  community,  perhaps,  as  the 
religious  labor  they  accomplished  on  the 
Sundays.  Such  of  these  institutions  as  did 
not  suddenly  develop  a  mercantile  spirit 
and  transform  themselves  into  piano  ware- 
rooms,  gas  -  fitting  establishments,  post  offi- 
ces, and  wholesale  clothing  houses,  were 
largely  utilized  as  assembly  -  places  for  lec- 
tures, concerts,  and  respectable  entertain- 
ments. One  enterprising  young  gentleman, 
who  supplemented  his  career  by  a  sudden 
and  mysterious  disappearance,  whereby  he 


rt\  who  had  been  regarded  heretofore  as 
irretrievably  stupid  by  the  beau  monde, 
found  themselves  reading  their  essays  be- 
fore a  maze  of  gros  grain  silk,  lace  shawls, 
white  kids,  and  black  broadcloth,  all  bril- 
liantly illuminated,  and  fluttering  feeble 
approval  of  the  display  that  reminded  the 
spectators  rather  than  auditors  of  old  times. 
These  unaccustomed  scenes  must  have  daz- 
zled these  quiet  gentlemen,  and  led  them 
to  believe  that  Chicago,  of  all  places,  is  the 
home  of  culture  and  the  repository  of  true 
appreciation, —  which,  of  course,  will  only 
prove  to  be  one  more  of  their  delusions 
and  disappointments,  when  the  usual  facil  ■ 
ities  for  the  display  of  toilettes  and  the  lev- 
elling of  lorgnettes  shall  be  duly  provided. 
Alternately  the  churches  were  awakened, 
however,  from  the  drowsiness  of  the  lec- 
ture room,  by  a  brass  band,  of  the  French, 
Frenchy,  with  bells  ringing  and  cannon 
booming,  —  so  that  Chicago  was  not  with- 
out its  sensation,  even  in  the  passive  days  of 
its  reconstruction. 

Now  let  us  see  what  is  the  promise  of  the 
future.  As  the  dearth  of  amusements  for 
the  past  few  months  has  been  occasioned 
simply  by  the  destruction  of  the  amuse- 
ment-places, and  not  from  any  lack  of  in- 
terest or  money,  this  promise  can  be  best 
determined,  perhaps,  by  a  more  detailed 
mention  of  the  buildings  already  completed 
and  in  process  of  erection.  First  among 
these  comes  McVicker's  Theatre,  a 
view  of  which  is  presented  as  an  appropri- 
ate illustration  to  this  article.  No  one 
familiar  with  Mr.  McVicker's  past  career, 
was  surprised  to  find  him  the  very  first  to 
begin  the  work  of  restoring  our  public 
places  of  amusement  on  a  scale  commen- 
surate with  Chicago's  ambition  and  resour- 
ces. For  fifteen  years  he  has  maintained 
his  place  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in 
the  West.  Having  climbed  the  ladder 
from  the  very  bottom  round,  —  beginning 
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Congress  before  this  article  is  printed,  and 
to  James  H.  McVicker,  Esq.,  who  has  fre- 
quently been  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Congressional  honors,  Chicago  owes  more 
than  to  all  others  her  advanced  condition 
in  the  way  of  amusements.  Mr.  Rice  was 
the  first  to  give  Chicago  a  regular  theatri- 
cal building  —  a  little  theatre,  which  was 
abandoned  at  the  time  Mr.  McVicker  built 
a  larger  edifice  to  take  its  place,  in  1857. 
At  that  time  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  botk 
older  cities,  possessed  many  more  induce- 
ments in  the  amusement  way ;  now,  though 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  claim  to  be  almost 
as  large  as  Chicago,  their  people  rarely  en- 
joy the  same  opportunities  for  gratifying 
musical  or  dramatic  taste,  and  do  not  pre- 
tend to  sustain  places  of  amusement  that 
compare  in  numl>er  or  elegance  with  our 
own.  Mr.  McVicker  erected  his  first  the- 
atre on  the  site  of  the  present  edifice,  long 
l>efore  Chicago  was  equal  to  its  support, 
and  at  a  time  when  people  came  to  this 
capital  of  the  Northwest  simply  for  money- 
making  purposes.  The  building  was  al- 
most as  large  as  the  present  theatre,  and 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $100,000. 
Those  were  struggling  days.  A  stubborn 
fight  of  two  or  three  years  left  Mr.  Mc- 
Vicker without  a  claim  to  the  ownership  of 
a  single  brick  in  the  theatre  in  which  he 
had  placed  all  his  money,  his  pride,  and 
his  hope.  Vet  that  was  but  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  when  there  was  no  competition 
whatever.  In  those  days,  Charlotte  Cash- 
man,  in  her  prime,  would  come  to  Chicago 
and  play  to  no  better  business  than  $350  or 
£400,  while  to  day  she  would  feel  cha- 
grined if  she  did  not  act  before  $  1 ,800  or 
$2,000  worth  of  people  at  each  perform- 
ance. Then  it  was  only  something  of  a 
locally  sensational  nature  which  proved 
sufficiently  attractive  to  be  popular.  There 
was  one  piece,  the  writer  remembers,  enti- 
tled "The  Court  -  Martial,"  in  which  a 
good-hearted  but  bombastic  militia  colonel 
figured  in  so  ridiculous  a  fashion  that  he 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  announce  that 
he  should  shoot  McVicker  on  sight;  the 
redoubtable  manager  replied  that,  as  he  did 
not  wish  to  put  the  colonel  to  any  trouble, 
he  would  pass  the  post  office  every  mAning 
at  ten  o'clock.  The  shooting  did  not  occur. 


There  was  another  play  called  "  The  East- 
ern Cousin,"  in  which  a  numl>er  of  the 
best  -  known  citizens  were  pictured  on  the 
stage  —  and  Chicago  was  not  so  large  then 
but  that  we  all  knew  one  another  —  and 
which  caused  merriment  enough  to  call  out 
a  full  attendance  for  a  few  nights.  But 
these  occasions  were  the  rare  exceptions, 
while  empty  benches  were  the  rule.  For- 
tunately for  Chicago,  there  was  no  one  e!se 
to  whom  the  management  of  the  place 
could  be  entrusted,  and,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  Mr.  McVicker  bought  the  theatre 
back,  paying  for  it  as  he  could.  From  this 
time  on,  it  was  steadily  prosperous  and 
profitable.  Competition  then  came  in,  but 
the  management  maintained  its  legitimate 
way  of  doing  business,  and  Mr.  McVicker 
found  his  reward  in  wealth,  position,  and 
the  good-will  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

The  present  structure  represents  really  a 
cost  of  about  $400,000,  without  estimating 
the  value  of  the  land  on  which  it  stands. 
The  original  theatre  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
about  $100,000;  in  1867,  about  $32,000 
were  expended  upon  it ;  in  187 1 ,  the  inside 
was  entirely  taken  out,  leaving  the  four 
walls  standing,  and  a  new  theatre  built,  at 
a  cost  of  $80,000,  which  was  burned  in 
about  six  weeks  after  its  completion.  Mr. 
McVicker' s  insurance  proving  to  be  but 
little  better  than  nothing,  his  loss  in  the  fire 
on  the  theatre  alone,  without  counting  other 
property  that  he  owned,  was  not  less  than 
$150,000.  He  proceeded  at  once  to  put 
up  a  shanty  on  the  ruins,  and  *ct  scene  - 
painters  to  work,  as  the  first  requisite  of  his 
new  enterprise.  He  began  building  the 
theatre  itself  on  April  1st  succeeding  the  fire, 
and  it  was  opened  with  a  crowded  and  bril- 
liant audience  on  the  evening  of  August 
15th  —  the  work  having  been  done  in  three 
months  and  a  half,  and  costing  $175,000. 
We  all  have  more  or  less  superstition  — 
some  people  confuse  it  with  honesty — and 
it  may  be  mentioned  as  a  singular  coinci- 
dence that  Mr.  McVicker  showed  no  par- 
ticular depression  on  account  of  his  losses, 
until  the  day  after  the  fire,  when  he  discov- 
ered that  he  had  lost  an  old  silver  five-cent 
piece,  which  he  had  found  some  years  be- 
fore, and  had  attached  to  his  watch  chain. 
Some  weeks   afterward,   l>efore  he  began 
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work  on  his  new  theatre,  while  "  walking 
clown  Broadway  "  in  New  York,  he  picked 
up  another  old  five-cent  piece,  almost  iden- 
tical with  that  which  he  had  lost.  He  gave 
it  the  accustomed  place  on  his  watch  chain, 
and  most  of  us  can  understand  why  he 
should  feel  easier  in  mind,  though  it  would 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  explain.  His  "  luck" 
at  all  events  —  whatever  that  may  mean  — 
has  been  exceedingly  good  ever  since  that 
time,  and  his  friends  will  unite  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  long  before  he  shall  lose  his 
other  five-cent  acquisition. 

A  brief  description  of  the  new  theatre 
should  accompany  the  cut.  Its  exterior 
presents  a  massive  appearance  in  its  walls 


of  dead  white,  the  entrance  set  off  by  a 
colonnade  in  black  and  gold,  with  bronzed 
figures  of  Comedy  and  Tragedy  at  each 
side.  This  entrance  is  ample  as  well  as 
elegant,  and  has  the  advantage  of  leading 
to  the  auditorium  direct  on  the  ground 
floor.  In  the  matter  of  exit,  the  manager's 
foresight  and  experience  have  prompted 
him  to  provide  unusual  facilities  —  each 
circle  having,  with  its  own  hallway,  dou- 
ble staircases  and  seven  doors  that  may  be 
used  in  any  emergency.  The  dread  of  fire 
that  every  one  must  have  experienced  in 
crowded  auditoriums,  will  enable  all  of  us 


to  appreciate  these  facilities.  The  forma 
tion  of  the  house  within  approximates  as 
nearly  as  practicable  the  horse-shoe  shape, 
so  that  the  stage  is  clearly  visible  from 
every  seat  in  the  house,  those  at  the  side 
having  quite  as  good  a  view  as  those  in 
front.  The  auditorium  itself  is  entirely 
closed  in  from  the  lobby  by  folding  doors, 
in  order  to  shut  out  the  noise  that  disturbs 
and  mars  a  theatrical  performance  much 
too  frequently.  In  general  appearance  the 
interior  resembles  that  of  Booth's  Theatre 
in  New  York  more  than  any  other,  though 
of  course  the  frescoing  and  decorations  are 
entirely  different.  The  proscenium  is  beau- 
tifully and  uniquely  ornamented  with  grand 
mirrors,  which  reflect  the  brilliant  chande- 
lier and  the  bright  colors  of  the  theatre,  and 
the  animated  presence  of  the  audience  on 
both  sides  of  the  house.  The  idea  was  a 
happy  one.  The  house  is  provided  through- 
out with  the  iron-backed  opera  chairs,  which 
have  proved  to  be  more  popular  than  all 
other  seats  that  have  been  invented  for 
public  buildings.  The  orchestra  and  or- 
chestra-circle seat  about  800;  the  first 
balcony  seats  500  more,  and  the  second 
balcony  as  many,  making  the  entire  seating 
capacity  of  the  theatre  1800  —  there  being 
no  gallery  and  none  of  the  revels  in  whist- 
ling and  peanuts  of  the  old-time  gods. 
Hanging  from  the  dome,  at  a  height  of 
sixty-five  feet,  is  a  gorgeous  candelabra,  of 
200  gas  jets  with  a  mass  of  reflecting  pen- 
dants and  prisms,  which  is  lighted  at  the 
touch  of  electricity,  and  thus  creates  a  ma- 
gic sort  of  illumination  that  is  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  the  mysteries  of  the  mimic 
art.  The  great  chandelier  is  turned  off 
upon  the  raising  of  the  curtain,  leaving  the 
auditorium  in  the  subdued  light  of  the  side 
chandelier*,  and  concentrating  the  brilliant 
lights  up  m  the  stage,  which  thus  looks  as 
though  it  were  illuminated  by  calcium  re- 
flectors. The  provisions  for  ventilation  are 
almost  unequalled,  the  theatre  lieing  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  an  area  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  feet  wide,  making  it  practi- 
cally the  same  as  if  situated  in  the  centre 
of  one  block  otherwise  unoccupied.  The 
mechanical  departments  are  all  modelled 
on  tne  latest  improvements  —  being  a  com- 
bination of  all  that  is  advantageous  or  de- 
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sirable,  wherever  found.  McVicker's  new 
theatre  thus  becomes  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful in  the  whole  country,  —  entirely 
comfortable  in  its  accommodations,  conve- 
nient for  entrance  and  exit,  handsome  to 
•  look  upon,  and  provided  with  working  de- 
partments that  present  graceful  scenery  and 
picturesque  effects  never  thought  of  a  few 
years  ago.  It  will  be  devoted  legitimately 
to  the  drama.  The  plays  are  produced  so 
elaborately  that  most  of  them  have  a  run 
of  three  or  four  weeks.  The  principal 
dramatic  stars  of  the  country,  including 
Edwin  Booth,  Charlotte  Cushman,  Sothern, 
Joseph  Jefferson,  Maggie  Mitchell,  Law- 
rence Barrett,  and  others,  will  appear  dur- 
ing the  season.  Until  an  opera-house  shall 
have  been  constructed,  it  is  probable  that 
opera  will  also  find  its  way  into  McVick- 
er's,  and  the  Lucca  troupe  will  certainly 
give  a  brilliant  season  there  during  the 
winter  or  early  spring. 

The  next  new  theatre  to  be  opened  is 
known  as  Aiken's  Theatre,  and  is  the 
handsome  result  of  the  enterprise  of  Mr. 
Frank  E.  Aiken,  well  known  as  the  former 
manager  of  Wood's  Museum,  Aiken's 
Dearborn  Theatre,  and,  more  recently  of 
the  Hooley  Opera  -  house,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time 
of  the  fire.  It  was  not  long  after  the 
smoke  had  cleared  away  before  Mr.  Hoo- 
ley and  Mr.  Aiken  were  looking  toward 
rebuilding.  They  concluded,  however,  to 
build  separately,  and  Mr.  Aiken  located 
on  Congress  street  and  Wabash  avenue, 
several  blocks  further  south  than  any  one 
had  as  yet  thought  of  building  a  theatre. 
The  style  of  architecture  in  the  new  struc- 
ture is  the  Renaissance.  The  dimensions 
are  80  feet  in  width  and  150  feet  in  depth. 
The  height  of  the  building  is  about  70  feet, 
and  the  stage  is  51  feet  deep.  The  front 
is  highly  ornamented,  being  set  off  with  a 
French  roof  and  three  pavilion  towers  ris- 
ing over  the  cornice.     Its  material  is  gray 
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while  the  whole  entrance  is  surmounted  by 
a  broken  pediment  cap  with  a  bust  of  Shak- 
speare  in  the  niche.  Meli,  an  Italian  ar- 
tist who  has  done  much  toward  the  orna- 
mentation of  new  Chicago,  has  provided 
two  figures  —  one  of  Comedy  and  one  of 
Tragedy  —  which  have  been  placed  l>e- 
tween  the  pavilions  of  the  French  roof. 
The  interior  is,  of  course,  of  the  most  mod- 
ern style.  The  auditorium  consists  of  the 
orchestra  and  three  circles,  the  dress  circle 
separated  from  the  orchestra  by  a  simple 
railing.  The  seating  capacity  of  the  house 
is  said  to  be  about  1700  in  all.  The  seats 
themselves  are  of  the  most  comfortable 
pattern,  consisting  of  large  iron  chairs  with 
sofa  springs.  The  proscenium,  which  fur- 
nishes room  for  two  private  boxes,  is  elab- 
orately finished,  as,  indeed,  is  the  entire 
auditorium,  presenting  altogether  as  pleas- 
ant a  place  for  public  entertainments  as 
could  be  desired.  Mr.  Aiken  has  provided 
a  dramatic  company  for  the  season,  but  will 
also  present  many  of  the  entertainments 
which  would  naturally  find  their  way  to  an 
opera  •  house  if  one  had  been  constructed. 
About  the  time  that  this  number  of  The 
Lakeside  comes  before  the  public,  Theo- 
dore Thomas's  superb  orchestra,  which  ar- 
rived in  Chicago  about  a  year  ago,  just  in 
time  to  see  the  fire  and  escape  a  scorching, 
will  discourse  here  its  sweetest  music.  Then 
Rubenstein,  the  pianist,  Mario  and  Carlotta 
Patti,  Janauschek  and  Aimee,  will  follow  in 
rapid  succession. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Hooley,  the  well  -  known 
Brooklyn  manager,  who  had  erected  a  the- 
atre on  Clark  street  about  a  year  before  the 
fire,  which  shared  the  common  fate,  has 
been  busily  at  work  in  the  construction  of 
a  new  edifice  on  Randolph  street,  between 
Clark  and  LaSalle  streets,  opposite  the 
Court  House  and  City  Hall,  and  but  a  few 
doors  from  the  Sherman  House.  Mr. 
Hooley  will  have  a  theatre  that  will  com- 
pare favorably  to  any  other  in  this  new  and 
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largely  to  the  success  of  his  entertainment*. 
The  stage,  like  those  of  the  other  theatres, 
is  constructed  with  all  modern  improve- 
ments, and  will  be  provided  with  the  most 
complete  working  departments.  This  build- 
ing, too,  has  the  advantage  of  having  an 
area  on  all  sides  of  it,  which  will  furnish 
the  most  thorough  ventilation.  The  fres- 
coing and  ornamentation  will  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  light  and  cheerful  character  of 
the  entertainments  which  the  house  will 
present.  It  is  Mr.  Hooley's  intention  to 
open  his  theatre  on  October  9th,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Chicago  fire.  The  first  at- 
traction will  be  a  pantomime  troupe;  and  it 
is  intended  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  nov- 
elties during  the  entire  season,  correspond- 
ing somewhat  to  the  general  idea  of  the 
French  vaudeville.  The  manager  has  had 
a  \  ast  experience  —  having  catered  to  the 
public  amusement  for  twenty  -  seven  years 
—  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  predict  a  suc- 
cessful career  for  this  new  venture. 

Mr.  Samuel  Myers,  formerly  associated 
for  many  years  with  Mr.  McVicker  in  the 
management  of  the  latter's  theatre,  has  al- 
ready opened  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
handsomest  minstrel  theatre  ever  built. 
The  building,  55  x  102  in  dimensions,  is 
located  on  Monroe  street,  between  State 
and. Dearborn,  and  has  a  seating  capacity 
of  about  1000,  distributed  in  parquette, 
dress  circle,  and  balcony.  The  stage  is  27 
feet  in  width  by  35  feet  deep,  and  31  feet 
high.  The  interior  is  beautifully  orna- 
mented. The  lower  walls  and  ceiling  are 
done  in  simple  but  chaste  designs  in  laven- 
der and  gold ;  the  panels  holding  flowers 
and  fruit  in  their  centre.  The  front  of  the 
balcony  is  adorned  with  mouldings  of  a 
Greek  pattern,  alternated  with  scroll  work, 
and  painted  in  white  and  gold.  The  prin- 
cipal fresco  represents  Folly  with  fool's  cap 
and  bells  floating  in  the  air,  and  drawing  in 
the  rear  Winter  clad  in  furs  with  skates  on 
his  feet,  as  well  as  a  third  figure,  which, 
with  its  sad,  half-shrouded  face,  might  very 
well  stand  as  the  type  of  the  goddess  Mel- 
ancholy. The  frame  in  which  this  painted 
allegory  is  set  is  richly  adorned  with  Cu- 
pid's dragons,  floating  swans,  etc.  Imme- 
diately beneath  and  around  the  dome  are 
painted  the  medallion  portraits  o(  Burns, 


Shakspeare,  Beethoven,  and  Rossini.  It 
is  pleasant  to  know  that  so  much  taste  has 
been  used  in  fitting  up  a  house  for  an  en- 
tertainment peculiarly  American,  and  it  is 
certain  that  this  entertainment,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Myers,  and  the  stage 
direction  of  Mr.  Kemble,  who  is  an  at 
complished  gentleman,  will  be  uniformly 
chaste.  This  opera  -  house  —  even  though 
it  be  for  burnt -cork  opera  —  will  lie  the  re- 
sort of  our  best  classes,  who  will  go  there 
for  the  relief  to  be  found  in  mirth  and 
laughter. 

Thus  we  find  Chicago,  within  a  year 
after  the  great  fire,  in  the  possession  of  six 
theatres  in  full  running  order,  five  of  which 
have  teen  built  since  the  destruction  of  the 
city,  and  four  of  them  of  an  elegance  and 
costliness  as  striking  as  any  like  number  on 
the  continent.  'Another  year  will  probably 
see  us  in  possession  of  one  of  the  most 
l>eautiful  opera  -  houses  in  the  world  in  ad- 
dition to  these.  Mr.  McVicker  had  no 
sooner  finished  his  own  theatre  than  he  was 
the  first  to  realize  that  Chicago  should  have 
a  grand  opera-house.  With  the  experience 
of  the  past,  it  was  too  much  to  expect  that 
any  one  individual  should  provide  this; 
so  he  set  about  the  purpose  of  interesting 
the  principal  citizens  of  Chicago  in  the  en- 
terprise. At  one  meeting  $75,000  were  sul> 
scribed  as  follows :  Potter  Palmer,  $10,000; 
J.  H.  McVicker,  $io/x»;  H.  H.  Honore, 
$  1 0,000;  Eugene  S.  Pike,  $10,000;  Gage 
Brothers  &  Rice,  $10,000;  John  V.  Le- 
Moyne,  $  1 0,000;  Chauncey  T.  Bowen, 
$5,000;  Mantel  Talcott,  $5,000;  H.  E. 
Picket,  $5,000.  Besides  these  subscrip- 
tions, made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
Mr.  M.  C.  Stearns  subscribed  $25,000  in 
-case  his  property,  on  the  corner  of  Adams 
and  Dearborn  streets,  should  be  selected 
as  the  building,  he  offering  a  lease  of  one- 
hundred  years  on  very  favorable  term*. 
The  officers  of  the*  Chicago  Club  also  indi- 
cated that  a  subscription  of  $100,000  should 
l>e  raised  in  their  own  body  in  case  suitable 
apartments  should  be  set  aside  for  them  in 
the  building,  for  which  they  should  pay  an 
annual  rental.  Besides  making  actual  and 
large  subscriptions,  such  gentlemen  as 
Messrs.  Palmer,  McVicker,  Pike,  Honore, 
LeMoyne,  and  others  propose  to  take  an 
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active  part  in  bringing  the  enterprise  to  a 
successful  result,  and  no  one  familiar  with 
Chicago  pluck  and  energy,  can  doubt  that 
they  will  do  it.  The  basis  of  the  under- 
taking is  a  sound  one.  It  assumes  that  the 
opera  -  house  proper  will  do  no  more  than 
pay  its  own  way  in  the  world,  but  that  the 
business  block  to  be  erected  in  connection 
with  it  will  pay  a  fair  interest  an  the  in- 
\  estment.  ™ 

The  Fine  Arts  received  a  severe  shock 
by  the  fire  of  187 1,  the  details  of  which 
were  given  in  the  Fire  Number  of  The 
Lakeside  of  last  January.  Of  course,  it 
is  impossible  to  restore  such  paintings  and 
statuary  as  were  actually  destroyed;  but  the 
work  of  reestablishing  the  interest  and  the 
facilities  for  enjoying  the  cultivating  influ- 
ences of  art,  is  progressing  rapidly.  Mr. 
Aitken,  the  manager  of  the  old  Opera  - 
House  Gallery,  has  already  a  collection 
which  he  has  located  on  State  street.  Mr. 
Moore,  also  well  known  as  one  of  the 
mi  Kt  useful  men  to  the  community  in  this 
way,  is  back  from  New  York,  anxiously 
It »nking  about  him  for  a  location.  The 
Academy  of  Design,  which  suffered  se- 
verely in  the  loss  of  its  building  and  the 
scattering  of  its  collection,  is  taking  practi- 
cal measures  towards  reestablishment.  Mr. 
Leonard  W.  Volk,  the  accomplished  sculp- 
tor, has  made  a  proposition  for  erecting  a 
building  for  the  institution.  The  site  is  one 
of  the  most  desirable  that  could  be  found, 
and  is  171  feet  in  depth,  with  a  frontage  of 
54  feet  on  the  avenue.  Ground  is  already 
broken  for  the  building,  which  will  be  54 
feet  on  Michigan  avenue,  by  100  feet  on 
VanBuren  street.  The  materiahwill  be  of 
pressed  brick,  with  Frear  stone  trimmings ; 
the  front  will  be  of  tasteful  design,  with  a 
niche  on  either  side  for  -statuary,  and  the 
whole  will  cost  about  $25,000.  This  offer 
will  undoubtedly  be  accepted.  Meanwhile, 
the  artists  who  were  frightened  off  to  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  other  cities,  by  the 
general  destruction  of  material  things,  and 
the  consequent  temporary  depreciation  of 
things  immaterial,  are  rapidly  returning 
with  the  unanimous  conviction  that  Chica- 
go burned  out  offers  them  better  opportuni- 
ties than  the  unprogressive  cities  to  which 
they  resorted.     Certain  private  art  -  collec- 


tions which  were  saved,  are  increasing  in 
size  and  attraction  ;  notably  those  of  Wm. 
B.  Howard,  Esq.,  and  Perry  H.  Smith, 
Esq. 

The  check  which  the  cause  of  science 
received  in  the  burning  of  the  Academy 
of  Science  and  the  Historical  Society  build- 
ings, with  their  treasures,  was  still  more  se- 
vere. The  building  of  the  latter  of  these  insti- 
tutions was  located  near  the  corner  of  Ohio 
and  Ontario  streets,  in  the  North  Division 
of  the  city,  and  was  supposed  to  be  fire  - 
proof.  It  disappointed  this  expectation, 
fell  a  prey  to  the  great  devouring  element, 
and  perished  with  its  valuable  contents,  in- 
cluding the  Healy  Collection  of  Paintings, 
belonging  to  the  Chicago  Art  Gallery,  and 
other  valuable  pictures,  together  with  the 
Original  Draft  of  the  Great  Emancipation 
Proclamation  of  President  Lincoln.  Noth- 
ing has  yet  been  done  to  restore  the  edifice 
or  construct  a  new  one  in  its  place.  The 
ground  and  foundation  are  there,  subject  to 
a  mortgage,  the  interest  of  which  is  for  the 
present  paid  out  of  the  Life  Membership 
fund  of  the  society,  which  originated  with 
Mr.  J.  Y.  Scammon,  and  to  which  he 
largely  contributed.  A  few  things,  of  little 
value,  were  found  in  the  cellar,  under  the 
tfibris,  and  they  and  the  books  and  publi- 
cations received  since,  are  placed  in  the 
rooms,  the  use  of  which  has  been  tempora- 
rily given  to  the  society,  over  the  Marine 
Company's  office.  They  are  for  the  pres- 
ent in  charge  of  Doctor  1.  O.  Boyesen,  a 
learned  Norwegian  gentleman.  What  ma- 
terial was  saved  from  the  building  has  been 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  properly  taken  care 
of  by  the  officers  of  the  society. 

The  building  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, which  was  situated  upon  the  rear 
part  of  its  Wabash  avenue  lot,  and  in 
which  was  contained  its  valuable  Museum 
and  Library,  as  well  as  the  large  Alcoholic 
Collection  belonging  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  was  also  supposed  to  be  ordinari- 
ly fire  proof;  yet  it  met  the  common  fate  of 
other  buildings  within  the  burnt  district. 
The  foundation  walls  and  some  of  the  iron 
columns  and  beams  were  saved,  and  the 
building  is  l>eing  restored  —  indeed,  is  now 
about  ready  for  the  roof.  It  is  supposed 
that  some  part  of  it  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
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pation  before  the  end  of  the  year.  A  large 
business  house,  55x100  feet,  is  being 
erected  on  the  street  front,  reserving  a  wide 
entrance  to  the  museum  building  on  the 
north  side.  Its  Curator,  Doctor  William 
Stimpson,  died  recently,  inflicting  a  much 
greater  loss  upon  the  society  than  that 
caused  by  the  fire.  Doctor  Stimpson  was 
one  of  the  most  practical,  learned,  and  em- 
inent scientific  men  in  the  world.  It  may 
be  reasonably  concluded,  however,  that  the 
progress  in  the  way  of  reestablishing  both 
these  useful  institutions  will  be  as  rapid  as 
it  could  possibly  be  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

There  remains  but  one  more  feature  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  scope  of  this  article — 
the  Public  Library.  The  destruction  of  the 
libraries  of  the  Young  Men's  Library  As- 
sociation, the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation, and  the  Catholic  Library,  had 
the  effect  of  uniting  all  resources  and  en- 
ergies in  one  effort  to  bring  about  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  great  public  library,  com- 
mensurate with  the  size  and  progress  of 
the  city.  This  became  a  matter  of  so  gen- 
eral an  interest  that  the  State  Legislature 
last  winter  passed  an  act  authorizing  a  tax 
upon  all  the  assessable  property  of  the  city, 
for  the  uses  of  the  library,  from  which  it  is 
expected  that  150,000  a  year  will  be  re- 


ceived. This  revenue  does  not  begin, 
however,  until  the  first  of  next  year,  when 
the  tax  for  the  present  year  will  become 
due.  For  some  time  to  come,  the  fund 
will  be  used  for  buying  books ;  but,  event- 
ually, it  is  designed  to  purchase  a  site  and 
erect  a  library  building.  Meanwhile  the 
Public  Library  will  find  accommodations 
in  the  temporary  City  Hall,  where  it  is  at 
presen^and  in  the  new  City  Hall  when  it 
shall  be  completed.  The  library  must,  for 
a  time,  rely  upon  donations,  a  large  num- 
ber of  books  having  already  accumulated 
in  this  way.  The  British  Government  has 
inflicted  some  2800  volumes  of  British  Pa- 
tent Office  Reports ;  but,  as  a  partial  offset, 
English  authors  and  publishers  have  for- 
warded some  3000  volumes  of  a  miscella- 
neous character.  The  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  library  is  in  the  hands  of  able 
and  prominent  citizens,  whose  individual 
interest  will  contribute  largely  to  its  ulti- 
mate prosperity  and  usefulness. 

The  facts-  and  indications  of  progress 
which  it  has  been  practicable  to  present  in 
this  article,  will,  to  the  minds  of  many  per- 
sons, convey  greater  evidences  of  the  grand 
metropolitanism  of  Chicago,  than  will  the 
more  startling  figures  of  the  increase  in 
business. 

James  B.  Runnion. 
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UNITY  Church  is  about  fourteen 
years  of  age.  When  I  came  to  Chi- 
cago, early  in  1859,  it  had  been  organized 
a  few  months,  but  the  members  had  not 
held  any  religious  services.  There  had 
been  some  talk  of  Starr  King  as  a  possible 
pastor;  but  the  Divine  Providence  was 
saving  him  for  California,  and  so  nothing 


came  of  the  attempt,  such  as  it  was,  to 
bring  him  to  Chicago.  On  the  last  Sun- 
day in  May,  1859,  the  congregation  began 
to  hold  meetings  on  Sunday  afternoons,  in 
a  small  Baptist  church  on  the  corner  of 
Ohio  and  Dearborn  streets.  I  was  invited 
to  conduct  these  services,  and  was  paid 
eight  dollars  a  Sunday ;  but  my  living  lay 


UNITY  CHURCH. 
in  the  ministry  at  large,  of  which  I  was      anvil,  but  could  not  complete,  owing  to  the 
then  the  minister,  and   those   were  cheap      break  -  down  in  1857,  which  knocked  me 
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on  the  cornci  of  Chicago  avenue  and  Dear- 
born street,  and  opened  before  the  close  of 
59«  A  g°°d  many  of  the  people  who  had 
an  interest  in  the  venture  thought  we  had 
gone  too  far  north ;  but  there  we  were,  for 
lietter  and  worse ;  and  in  spite  of  the  op- 
position of  a  very  small  minority  (of  which 
I  was  one),  who  thought  I  might  be  better 
employed,  1  was  chosen  pastor  with  a  very 
noble  increase  of  salary,  and  Unity  was 
fairly  under  way.  Only  I  remember  that 
the  first  Sunday  after  the  dedication  the 
place  was  so  cold,  the  congregation  so  thin, 
and  the  whole  thing  looked  so  forlorn,  that 
I  stopped  short  alxmt  the  middle  of  my 
sermon,  and  said,  "  It  is  no  use  trying  to 
preach  any  longer ;  we  had  l>etter  go 
home."  They  brightened  up  instantly 
when  I  said  that,  and  prepared  to  take  me 
at  my  word ;  so  we  went  home  before  half- 
past  eleven, —  and  one  good  man  was  so 
pleased  he  invited  ine  to  dinner,  and  1  was 
so  pleased  I  went. 

Then  there  came  a  time,  about  '65,  when 
the  place  was  too  small  for  us,  and  we  saw 
we  must  either  have  room  to  grow  or  grow 
stunted.  A  proposition  was  made  to  en- 
large the  place  wc  were  in ;  but  it  met  with 
small  favor,  so  wc  lxiught  a  big  lot  on  the 
opposite  corner,  and  set  about  a  subscrip- 
tion. Then  some  wise  heads  thought  of 
the  lot  we  finally  occupied  —  the  very  best 
for  our  purpose  in  the  city  —  and  that  was 
secured ;  so  in  June,  '67,  we  cut  the  first 
sod,  in  August  set  the  corner  stone,  and  in 
June,  ^69,  held  our  dedication  services. 
Dr.  Bellows,  of  New  York,  preached  a 
grand  sermon,  and  so  stirred  up  the  people 
that,  being  also  driven  to  it  by  a  dire  ne- 
cessity, and  drawn,  I  trust,  by  the  Divine 
grace,  they  gave  the  largest  collection  I 
ever  heard  of  in  a  Protestant  church  up  to 
that  time.  Unity  Church  with  the  lot,  as 
it  stood  when  the  fire  struck  it,  had  cost 
something  over  two  hundred  and  ten  thous- 
and dollars.  I  think  nearly  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  in  the  parish,  gave  to 
it,  most  of  them,  considering  their  circum- 
stances, with  a  measureless  and  magnificent 
generosity,  worthy  the  name  of  "  liberal 
Christians."  We  had  still  a  heavy  debt  on 
the  place,  and  that  was  a  great  mistake, 
putting  the  thing  in  the  mildest  way ;  hut 


we  were  winning  through  it  nicely,  and  in 
no  long  time  should  have  been  able  to  j>ay 
the  uttennost  farthing.  We  were  also  l>e- 
ginning  to  feel  at  home  in  the  church, — to 
love  it  as  we  had  loved  the  old  home-,  and 
1  think  it  never  seemed  quite  so  home-like 
and  good  to  us  as  on  the  eighth  of  October. 
Moreover,  on  the  tenth  the  pastor  was  to 
marry  in  it  the  first  child  who  had  ever  left 
his  hearth ;  but  we  had  no  church  on  the 
tenth  of  October,  and  on  the  Sunday  after, 
standing  among  the  ruins  with  my  ruined 
flock  weeping  about  me,  1  read  from  the 
prophet,  "  Our  holy  and  beautiful  house  is 
burned  up  with  fire :  and  all  our  pleasant 
things  are  laid  waste.  Be  not  wroth  very 
sore,  O  Lord,  neither  remember  iniquity 
for  ever :  behold,  see,  we  beseech  thee,  we 
are  all  thy  children." 

We  found,  as  soon  as  word  could  reach 
us,  that  this  stroke  which  had  hurt  us  so 
fearfully  had  sent  a  shiver  of  grief  and 
pain  through  all  the  parishes  and  homes  of 
our  people  in  America  and  Great  Britain. 
The  mighty  tide  of  sympathy  and  succor  that 
l>egan  to  rise  and  surge  toward  our  forlorn 
city,  bore  on  its  waves  special  freight  for 
Unity,  and  the  other  churches  of  our  order, 
according  to  their  need .  It  was  exactly  the 
work  our  people  always  love  to  do,  and 
do  best.  I  can  truly  say  that  for  some  time 
I  took  but  little  pains  to  attract  any  special 
aid  toward  getting  on  our  feet  again.  A 
deluge  of  letters  assured  me  there  would  Ik: 
no  need  to  do  that ;  and  then  all  kinds  of 
supplies  came  in  so  rapidly  that  I  remem- 
ber I  turned  over  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
cases  of  goods  to  the  Aid  and  Relief  Soci- 
ety in  one  day.  And  then  for  a  little  while 
1  felt  unwilling  to  try  to  attract  a  dollar 
toward  rebuilding  our  church,  which  might 
be  better  used  to  rebuild  some  man's  home, 
that  was  to  me  the  one  painful  and  imper- 
ative thing  to  be  done  —  homes  before 
churches,  bread  and  clothes  and  fuel ;  wor- 
ship could  wait  —  or  rather  that  tints  wor- 
ship. The  holiest  prayer  and  praise  men 
could  do  just  then  seemed  to  me  to  be  that 
which  l>egan  at  once  to  be  done  in  that  pro- 
tracted meeting  at  Standard  Hall,  conduct- 
ed by  Mr.  Dexter.  But  very  soon  our 
people  here  and  in  England  and  other- 
wheres, began  to  say  Unity  Church  must  be 
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rebuilt  at  once  and  we  must  see  to  it.  The 
Committee  of  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation called  a  special  meeting  as  soon  as 
they  learned  particulars  of  our  misfortunes, 
and  resolved  to  raise  #50,000  to  rebuild 
Unity  Church.  They  also  voted  the  pastor 
£3000  toward  his  living,  for  which  he  happi- 
ly had  no  need,  because  that  had  been  pro- 
vided by  the  generous  gift  of  one  man.  This 
man  said  also,  "If  the  sum  voted  by  the 
Association  is  nut  enough,  say  so,  and  I 
will  call  a  meeting  at  my  house,  and  you 
shall  talk  to  us  and  tell  us  all  about  it." 
So  we  called  a  jxirish  meeting,  made  up 
our  minds  what  we  wanted  to  do,  employed 
Mr.  Burling  to  get  out  a  plan  of  restoration, 
chose  our  building  committee,  made  a 
rough  estimate  —  for  that  was  all  we  could 
make  —  of  what  it  would  cost  t#  put  us 
back  in  a  plainer  church  than  we  had  be- 
fore, but  also  capable  of  holding  about  four 
hundred  more  hearers ;  and  then  we  found 
we  wanted  more  money.  So  I  went  to 
Boston,  where  my  good  friend  lives.  He 
called  his  meeting;  there  were  two  or 
three  addresses,  and  then  a  committee,  and 
then  a  pile  of  money  in  addition  to  that 
given  us  through  our  Association,  and  then 
I  came  back  gladly,  to  find  the  good  work 
of  restoration  well  under  way. 

And  if  this  was  the  place  to  tell  the  most 
intimate  particulars  of  the  way  the  friends 
of  Unity  Church  responded  to  this  cry  for 
help  that  went  out  in  a  measure  through 
the  appeal  of  the  friends  I  have  mentioned, 
but  still  more  by  the  great  moan  of  our 
common  calamity,  it  would  be  one  of  the 
most  touching  chapters  of  human  goodness 
ever  written  —  quite  equal  in  its  way  to  the 
great  story  of  the  generosity  of  the  world 
to  our  burnt  city.  Rich  men  gave  their 
thousands,  and  poor  men  and  women  and 
children  would  send  me  a  dollar  and  a 
prayer  or  a  blessing.  A  dollar  came  from 
some  country  place  in  Utah,  another  from 
a  remote  place  on  the  far  frontier  of  Ne- 
braska. The  children  of  a  mission  school 
in  London  gave  up  all  they  had  saved  for 
their  Christmas  celebration,  for  which  I 
was  proud  and  glad  and  grieved  to  weep- 
ing, until  the  dear  fellow  who  egged  them 
on  to  do  it,  wrote  me  that  they  had  a  splen- 
did time  after  all,  and  really  lost  nothing 


by  their  venture.  A  poor  little  church  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  sent  a  noble  sum,  and 
l>egged  out  of  its  warm  Irish  heart  that  we 
would  not  reckon  that  as  the  measure  of  its 
sympathy,  for  it  was  a  pitiful  pittance  com- 
pared with  what  they  would  have  done  had 
they  not  lieen  so  poor.  And  a  lady  in  Wor- 
cester, who  did  not  send  her  name,  sent  a 
dollar  with  the  confession  that  her  weak- 
ness was  kid  gloves ;  she  knew  she  ought 
to  have  sent  the  dollar  l>efore,  and  meant 
to  do  it,  but  the  tempter  got  it  for  gloves, 
and  they  did  n't  wear  worth  a  cent ;  so  she 
had  mended  'em,  and  mailed  the  new 
temptation  to  rebuild  Unity  Church.  And 
another  lady  sent  twenty  dollars,  with  a 
note  saying  she  had  been  the  Sunday  be- 
fore to  a  church  (  not  of  our  order  ) ;  the 
minister  had  said  some  very  harsh  things 
about  us,  and  then  taken  a  collection.  She 
meant  to  give  that,  but  the  sermon  was  so 
unlike  the  spirit  of  the  Christ  she  loved 
that  it  compelled  her  to  keep  her  money  in 
her  pocket,  she  meant  to  give  for  another 
object,  and  on  the  Monday  she  sent  it  to 
the  very  people  the  minister  had  taken 
pains  to  condemn.  Four  good  Unitarians 
(  school  -  inarms,  I  suspect ),  in  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  sent  us  five  dollars ;  and 
forty  women  in  a  little  parish  in  New  Eng- 
land, forty  dollars ;  and  so  it  was  that,  with 
small  contributions  and  large,  the  great 
subscription  of  $50,000,  and  the  extra  sub- 
scription to  supplement  that,  with  about 
$15,000  from  England  and  Ireland,  some 
of  which  has  gone  to  aid  our  third  and 
fourth  churches,  we  have  been  able  to  drive 
the  work  on  through  this  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive summer,  to  get  ready  again  for 
worship  in  our  lecture  room,  so  that  the 
Sunday  when  we  begin  again  ties  exactly 
with  the  Sunday  last  year  when  we  ended, 
and  as  soon  as  the  work  can  be  done  with 
advantage  we  can  go  right  on  and  finish 
the  main  audience  room,  and  come  out 
nearly  square. 

And  it  is  very  pleasant  to  remember  that 
with  all  this  building  and  restoration  we 
have  had  no  fatal  or  very  serious  accident. 
One  man  got  hurt  each  time,  but  not  badly. 
We  paid  the  man  his  wages,  who  was  hurt 
when  the  church  was  first  built,  as  long  as 
he  was   unfit   for   work;    but  after  manv 
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weeks  the  poor  fellow,  who  seemed  sound 
and  whole,  made  such  doleful  complaints 
of  his  inability  to  take  hold  again,  that  we 
felt  his  pay  was  somehow  hindering  his  re- 
covery. So,  not  liking  to  see  him  suffer, 
we  stopped  it,  and  then,  sure  enough,  he 
got  well  rapidly ;  and  this  curious  "  case  " 
is  at  the  service  of  any  medical  journal  that 
may  like  to  print  it  And  nothing  could 
be  better  than  this  work  of  restoration,  so 
far  as  it  has  been  done.  It  has  gone  along 
as  smooth  as  oil  —  has  been  done  by  the 
day,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  as  sound 
and  good  as  heart  of  oak  -,  while  from  all 
quarters  and  nearly  all  denominations  let- 
ters have  come  to  me  full  of  sympathy  and 
good  cheer,  some  written  by  ministers  and 
some  by  laymen.  And  during  this  waiting 
for  our  own  church,  when  we  could  hold 
services  on  the  North  Side,  we  have  been 


made  welcome  heartily  to  hold  them  in  the 
temporary  meeting  -  house  of  our  neighbors 
and  friends  of  the  New  England  Church, 
close  to  our  own.  I  may  also  mention  as 
a  good  Christian  act,  and  a  hopeful  sign  of 
better  times,  that  I  was  invited  during  the 
winter  to  preach  for  one  of  the  congrega- 
tions of  my  old  mother  Methodists.  And 
I  will  conclude  this  word  about  the  way 
Unity  Church  has  fared,  with  the  hope  that 
in  the  time  to  come,  Unity  Church  may  be 
worthy  of  the  wonderful  generosity  and 
love  which  has  flowed  toward  her  in  her 
day  of  desolation,  and  so  answer  to  the  cry 
which  went  up  from  many  hearts  in  the 
psalm  sung  at  her  first  dedication : 

"  May  thy  whole  truth  be  spoken  here, 
Thy  gospel  light  forever  shine ; 
Thytperfect  love  cast  out  all  fear, 
,  And  human  life  become  divine." 

Robert  Colly er. 
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LAZY. 

I. 
NDER  the  maple  tree  lying  supine, 


Timing  the  beat  of  a  pendulum  vine 
Swinging  the  Delawares  turning  to  wine. 

II. 
Gazing  straight  upward  a  mile  in  the  blue, 
Watching  a  cloud  that  has  nothing  to  do, 
Wishing  a  deed  for  an  acre  or  two; 

III. 
Nothing  to  do  but  come  down  in  the  rain, 
Born  of  the  mist  unto  Heaven  again, 
Nothing  to  sow  and  no  reaping  of  grain. 

IV. 
Watching  a  bee  in  his  pollen  pant'loon 
Droning  him  home  in  the  chrysolite  noon, 
Ghost  of  a  drummer  -  boy  drumming  a  tune ! 

V. 
Watching  a  jay  on  the  cherry  tree  nigh, 
Stranger  to  love  with  his  cruel  bright  eye  — 
What  of  that  jacket  as  blue  as  the  sky  ? 

VI. 

Splashing  his  crest  with  the  cherry's  red  blood. 
Jauntiest  robber  that  ranges  the  wood, 
Nothing  will  name  him  but  blue  Robin  Hood. 

VII. 
Hearing  a  bird  with  her  English  all  right 
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VIII. 
Woman's  own  cousin  since  Adam  began, 
Beautiful  Voice  that  is  wanting  a  man, 
Quail  in  a  coif  of  the  time  of  Queen  Ann  1 

IX. 
Counting  the  leaves  as  they  drift  from  the  rose 
Strewing  with  fragrance  my  place  of  repose, 
Dying  ?     Ah  no,  only  changing  its  clothes. 

X. 

Watching  a  spider  pay  out  her  last  line, 
Working  at  Euclid's  Geometry  fine, 
Web  is  all  woven  and  weaver  will  dine  I 

XL 
Watching  a  fly  laze  along  to  its  doom, 
Silken  the  meshes  but  death  in  the  loom, 
Shrouded  and  eaten  but  never  a  tomb ! 

XII. 
Sparrow  a  -  drowse  on  a  limb  overhead 
Opens  an  eye  when  the  spider  is  fed, 
Opens  a  bill  and  the  spider  is  dead. 

XIII. 
Watching  a  butterfly  slowly  unfold 
Crowning  a  post  with  a  blossom  of  gold, 
Strange  as  the  rod  that  did  blossom  of  old. 

XIV. 
Hinged  on  a  life  is  the  duplicate  page, 
Lettered  in  light  by  a  wiser  than  sage, 
Lasting  a  summer  and  read  for  an  age ! 

XV. 

Burst  from  the  bonds,  for  that  coffin  was  thine  ! 
Tenantless  thing  where  the  sycamores  shine, 
—  Riven  and  rent  and  the  worm  is  divine ! 

XVI. 
Bora  from  the  dust  and  its  veriest  slave, 
Hail  to  the  herald  direct  from  the  grave! 
Pinion  of  Beauty  resplendently  wave  1 

XVII. 
Bringing  from  far  what  no  angel  could  say, 
Something  of  them  who  have  vanished  away, 
Left  me  alone  on  this  amethyst  day. 


XVIII. 
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THE  SHELLEY  AND  THE  DIALECT  SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


THE  rage  for  dialect  poetry  is  a 
singular  fact  of  the  present  de- 
cade, and  its  cause  will  bear  investi- 
gation with  profit.  It  is  now  at  its 
culmination,  and  will  probably  disap-  * 
pear  as  rapidly  as  it  has  arisen.  Bret 
Harte,  John  Hay,  Carleton,  and  Joa- 
quin Miller,  have  sprung  into  a  blaze 
of  ephemeral  notoriety,  through  a  cer- 
tain quaintness  of  expression  which 
tickles  the  public  ear  by  its  novelty  in 
literature,  however  flat  and  common- 
place it  may  be  in  the  ordinary  conver- 
sation of  every-day  life  ;  and  the  effect 
will  necessarily  wear  away  as  soon  as 
that  novelty  departs.  The  truth  of 
this  assertion  is  manifest  from  the  his- 
tory of  such  writings  in  the  past.  Doe- 
sticks  is  no  longer  heard  of,  and  even 
Artemas  Ward  is  already  being  forgot- 
ten ;  while  Tom  Hood,  Holmes,  and 
Saxe  are  read  and  enjoyed  to-day  as 
much  as  ever,  and  will  be  appreciated 
long  after  the  present  dialect  school 
shall  have  followed  the  enormities  of 
Delia  Crusca  into  the  dust  of  oblivion. 
Bret  Harte's  reputation  was  created  by 
"  The  Heathen  Chinee  "  ;  Hay's,  by 
"Jim  Bludsoe  "and"  Little  Breeches"; 
and  yet  both  of  these  authors  have 
written  far  better  things,  which  did  not 
raise  them  from  obscurity,  but  by  which 
alone  they  will  be  known,  if  at  all, 
fifty  years  to  come.  True  and  lasting 
humor  depends  upon  ideas,  which  do 
not  lose  their  ludicrous  phase  —  not 
upon  mere  expression,  which  loses  its 
quaintness  as  soon  as  the  ear  becomes 
accustomed  to  it.  This  is  the  secret  of 
Dickens's  humor,  as  well  as  that  of 

i-I^/4       UAlm«c      Qavo      ortrl   oil    ttlA  s%*kof 


will  provoke  laughter  a  hundred  years 
to  come  as  readily  as  to  -  day. 

For  the  sudden  and  extreme  popu- 
larity of  the  dialect  school,  there  must 
be  a  sound  reason.  To  us,  it  seems  to 
be  found  in  the  reaction  of  the  public 
<nind  against  the  school  of  poetry  which 
has  prevailed  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
commencing  with  Shelley  and  culmi- 
nating in  Walt  Whitman. 

Of  all  poets  of  the  imagination, 
Shelley  is  the  prince ;  and,  if  we  ex- 
cept only  Shakspeare  the  incompara- 
ble, no  writer  of  the  English  language 
has,  as  Poe  says,  so  "  wreaked  thought 
upon  expression  "  as  he.  And  yet,,  no 
poet  of  English  literature  is  so  little 
known  and  appreciated.  And  this  on 
account  of  his  seeming  obscurity  of 
expression,  which  places  him  above 
the  comprehension  of  the  masses. 
With  a  mind  turned  in  upon  itself  in 
rapt  contemplation  of  its  own  opera- 
tions and  laws,  his  habits  of  thought 
were  shaped  from  the  very  depths,  and 
took  their  complexion  from  that  world 
of  metaphysical  research  into  which 
he  was  plunged  from  boyhood.  With 
him  the  ordinary  methods  of  thought 
were  reversed.  To  him  the  material 
world  was  but  an  assemblage  of  types 
of  the  intellectual.  All  his, similes 
were  drawn  from  the  domains  of  psy- 
chology ;  and  from  his  point  of  view, 
all  the  glorious  things  of  earth  were 
beautiful,  not  through  gratification  of 
the  senses,  but  from  analogy  to  and 
association  with  the  phenomena  of 
thought  and  feeling.  Weak  and  insig- 
nificant to  him  was  the  poet's  figure  of 
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and  only  that  reader  could  fully  com- 
prehend the  sublimity  of  the  utterance 
who  had  passed  through  a  similar  ex- 
perience of  introspective  and  meta- 
physical inquiry.  Thus  he  became 
pantheistic  in  the  loftiest  sense  of  the 
word,  endowing  every  object  of  nature 
with  a  living,  breathing  spirit,  whose 
teachings  were  to  him  as  plain  and  in- 
telligible as  the  leaves  of  an  open 
book.  All  nature  was  his  book  and 
his  lyre,  and  his  own  thought -teeming 
soul  his  vade  mecum.  In  a  word,  re- 
garding the  material  and  physical 
woild  but  as  a  mere  adjunct  to,  or  con- 
comitant of,  man's  existence,  to  his 
etherial  and  spiritual  ken  the  intellect- 
ual and  moral  world  was  the  only  true 
existence  of  the  soul. 

Hence,  to  the  majority  of  readers, 
lacking  the  true  key  to  his  treasure  - 
house  of  beauties,  his  writings  are  mis- 
ty, vague,  and  difficult  of  comprehen- 
sion. Yet  to  the  student  and  the  man 
of  deep  thought,  there  is  no  obscurity 
in  them.  In  none  of  his  expresbions 
is  there  aught  of  real  ambiguity; 
throughout  his  writings  there  is  no  pas- 
sage so  intricate,  no  figure  so  concealed, 
but  that  the  touchstone  of  thought  in 
an  instant  unravels  all  perplexity,  and 
reveals  a  meaning  so  beautiful  and 
plain  and,  withal,  so  redolent  of  truth,  as 
well  to  reward  the  mental  effort  which 
precedes  their  solution.  To  him  who 
places  himself  upon  the  poet's  own 
standpoint,  and,  like  him,  looks  rather 
inward  upon  the  spirit  and  its  work- 
ings than  outward  upon  the  material 
objects  of  sense,  his  works  are  as  a 
child's  primer  for  simplicity  —  as  a  tale 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  for  gorgeousness 
of  beauty. 

It  is  to  the  intellectual  laziness  of  the 
age  that  the  want  of  appreciation  of 
Shelley's  writings  may  be  attributed. 
To  the  majority  of  mankind  mental 
effort  is  distasteful,  particularly  in  the 
hours  of  recreation ;  and  hence,  those 
works  whose  perusal  requires  an  active 
effort  of  the  reasoning  and  reflective 
faculties  are  neglected,  and  those  au- 
thors are  most  appreciated  whose  ideas 


may  be  taken  in  at  a  glance  and  with- 
out an  effort,  and  whose  perusal  suffers 
the  reader  to  float  lazily  along  the 
stream,  like  an  idle  voyager,  drinking 
in  here  and  there  such  perfumes  as  the 
passing  breezes  may  waft  to  his  indo- 
lent nostrils,  and  listening  only  to  the 
song  of  a  passing  bird,  all  unconscious 
of  the  "  spices  of  Araby  the  Blest," 
and  the  deep  diapason  of  nature's  mu- 
sic, which  must  be  sought  to  be  enjoy- 
ed, and  whose  enjoyment  is  to  their 
dawdling  pleasure  as  the  view  out- 
spread from  the  summit  of  the  Alps  to 
the  tiny  scope  of  a  kitchen  garden. 
And  this  tendency  is  fostered  by  the 
multiplication  of  books,  particularly  of 
the  class  of  light  reading,  which  has 
begotten  a  pernicious  habit  of  skim- 
ming lightly  over  the  surface  of  litera- 
ture, in  search  of  amusement  or  ex- 
citement, or  with  the  laudable  purpose 
of  killing  lime.  Few  books  are  read 
more  than  once,  and  few  indeed  are 
worthy  of  it.  These  facts  authors  read- 
ily appreciate,  and,  working  only  for 
present  gain,  strive  but  to  please  the 
fancy  of  the  passing  hour,  and  write 
for  an  ephemeral  rather  than  an  endu- 
ring fame.  No  influence  has  more 
than  this  tended  to  depreciate  our  lite- 
rature and  to  destroy  those  habits  of 
earnest  study  and  profound  thought 
which  prevailed  when  books  were  few 
but  crowded  with  wisdom. 

The  works  of  Shelley,  like  those  of 
all  great  and  original  authors,  were  the 
foundation  of  a  school  —  or,  rather,  in 
this  instance,  of  two  schools  ;  the  one 
a  legitimate,  the  other  an  illegitimate 
offspring  of  their  great  founder,  and 
which  may  be  denominated  the  true 
and  false  Shelley  schools.  The  true 
school,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  flour- 
ished among  those  who  truly  apprecia- 
ted the  merit  of  his  writings,  and.  re- 
cognizing the  wonderful  power  and 
truth  of  his  method,  both  of  thought 
and  expression,  followed  faithfully  and 
thoughtfully  in  the  path  which  he  point- 
ed out,  not  servile  imitators,  but  seers, 
simply  obeying  the  leadership  of  an 
intellectual  chieftain,  and  themselves 
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becoming,  through  his  guidance,  mon- 
archs  in  literature  and  chieftains  in  the 
world  of  intellect. 

First  among  these  faithful  disciples 
in  the  domain  of  poetry,  we  class  Rus- 
kin,  whose  works  lack  no  quality  of 
poetry  save  the  measured  rhythm. 
Few  writere  are  less  appreciated  by  the 
masses,  and  yet  few  stand  higher 
among  those  who  will  lake  the  trouble 
to  study  and  understand  him.  He 
writes  not  for  the  dawdlers  in  litera- 
ture, but  for  all  earnest  seekers  after 
truth  and  lovers  of  true  beauty.  Weigh- 
ing carefully  every  word  that  flows 
from  his  pen,  his  sentences  are  com- 
pact masses  of  thought,  and  his  periods 
rounded  to  sonorous  fulness  and  mu- 
sical perfection,  by  the  measure,  not  of 
the  ear  of  sense,  but  of  that  of  the 
spirit.  Not  a  word  is  used  by  him 
carelessly  or  superfluously,  but  every 
adjective  and  particle  has  a  deep  and 
soul -full  meaning,  and  a  fitness  for  its 
place  that  admits  of  no  ambiguity,  al- 
lows of  no  substitution.  Often  a  whole 
page  of  more  diffuse  writers  is  by  him 
condensed  into  a  single  word — a  poem 
is  conveyed  in  a  phrase,  and  a  sermon 
in  a  sentence.  Disdaining  to  pander 
to  the  carelessness  or  laziness  of  the 
superficial  reader,  by  elaborating  an 
idea  which,  to  the  thoughtful,  needs  no 
amplification,  he  lays  down  a  truth  in 
a  single  terse  Saxon  adjective,  and 
straightway  leaving  it  to  shift  for  itself, 
marches  boldly  forward  to  new  beau- 
ties, revealing  at  every  step  the  inex- 
haustible wealth  of  his  intellect,  and 
dropping  fresh  pearls  at  every  stride. 
The  most  prominent  characteristic  of 
his  thought  and  expression  is  suggest- 
iveness;  a  quality  eminently  calculated 
to  the  mental  development  of  his  read- 
ers, who,  in  the  trains  of  thought  hint- 
ed at  rather  than  pointed  out,  are  fre- 
quently led  aside  into  a  new  world  of 
reflection,  comparison,  and  true  poetry. 
To  the  careful  student,  a  single  page 
of  his  writings  suggests  food  for  hours 
of  pleasing  and  developing  thought. 

Nor  is  there  anything  of  ambiguity 
in  his  thought,  or  of  mistiness  in  his 


expression.  Thinking  clearly  and  ac- 
curately himself,  his  writings  are  faith- 
ful pictures  of.  his  mind,  and  the  read- 
er, however  he  may  be  checked  in  the 
flow  of  his  perusal  by  the  effort  to 
comprehend  the  full  magnitude  and 
force  of  the  author's  ideas,  need  be  at 
no  loss  to  apprehend  his  true  meaning; 
the  crucial  tests  of  reflection  and  anal- 
ysis never  fail  to  open  the  leaves  of 
the  seemingly  sealed  book,  and  to 
make  plain  as  the  noonday  sun  that 
which  at  first  glance  appeared  wrapped 
in  the  clouds  of  obscurity.  And  final- 
ly, whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
truth  of  certain  of  his  theories,  the 
works  of  Rusk  in  have  attained  a  per- 
manent niche  in  the  world's  great  li- 
brary, and  will  be  more  and  more  ap- 
preciated as  the  development  of  human 
intellect  progresses  —  a  development 
which  they  themselves  cannot  but  ma- 
terially assist. 

What  Ruskin  is  in  the  domain  of 
poetry,  Carlyle  is  in  that  of  prose.  In 
compactness  of  idea,  terseness  of 
thought,  and  accuracy  and  suggestive- 
ness  of  expression,  these  two  writers 
are  very  similar.  Carlyle,  however, 
lacks  the  almost  versified  smoothness 
of  expression  which  characterizes  Rus- 
kin. Yet  their  difference  in  this  respect 
is  but  the  difference  in  their  mental 
composition.  Each  writes  precisely  as 
he  thinks,  and  Carlyle's  massive,  pon- 
derous, and  oftentimes  somewhat  dis- 
jointed and  interjectional  sentences, 
are  but  the  outward  manifestation  of 
his  sledge-hammer  thought,  demolish- 
ing antagonism  at  a  blow,  and  forcing 
his  readers  forward  by  sheer  force  of 
his  own  giant  impulse  and  massive 
Saxon  strength.  His  rough  and  cor- 
rugated periods  bristle  all  over,  not 
with  thorns,  but  with  projecting  hand- 
les to  assist  the  toiler  upward  into  his 
own  intellectual  realm  —  granite  steps 
to  brace  the  feet  of  the  climber  into  his 
own  soaring  atmosphere.  Impatient 
of  wrong  and  injustice,  his  bitter, 
scorching  words,  by  the  very  impetus 
of  righteous  indignation,  and  in  a 
sweeping  tornado  of  argument,  compel 
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rather  than  persuade  his  readers  to  his 
view ;  and  even  in  defence  of  Mahom- 
et, he  forces  the  world  to  see  and  ack- 
nowledge the  good  works  of  him  whom 
he  paints  a  reformer,  and  to  render 
praise  where  praise  is  due,  despite  the 
prejudices  of  centuries.  Fiat  just itia 
mat  ccelum  is  his  motto;  and  when  jus- 
tice calls,  his  pen  is  as  ready  in  defence 
of  Jew,  Turk,  or  Infidel,  as  in  that  of 
the  humblest  Christian.  Bound  by  no 
creeds,  respecter  of  no  time  -  worn  the- 
ories, he  is  a  faithful  disciple  of  the 
Shelley  school,  ever  ready  to  do  battle 
in  the  great  cause  of  humanity,  and 
true  to  his  own  convictions  of  truth 
and  right,  however  mistaken,  for  the 
time  being,  those  convictions  may  be. 
And  truly,  in  this  age  of  prejudice, 
there  is  need  of  just  such  writers  to 
compel  men  to  acknowledge  and  pay 
tribute  to  truth  wherever  it  may  be 
found  —  to  yield  to  the  claims  of  jus- 
tice even  in  the  hour  of  greatest  excite- 
ment, and  to  recognize  the  good  which 
may  arise  even  out  of  Nazareth. 

Another  disciple  of  the  true  Shelley 
school  is  Mrs.  Browning.  Forsaking 
the  beaten  track  of  the  female  poets  of 
English  literature,  she  descended  into 
the  depths  of  the  ocean  of  intellect, 
and  wrote  the  poetry  of  heart,  mind, 
and  soul,  rather  than  that  of  the  mate- 
rial universe.  De  profwidis  is  written 
upon  all  her  works,  and  is  the  result  of 
that  introspection  of  spiritual  vision 
which  neglects  the  trifling  surroundings 
of  every  -  day  life  while  gazing  deep 
among  the  hidden  springs  of  human 
action,  and  investigating  the  causes 
and  effects  of  the  emotions  and  pas- 
sions. With  her,  as  with  the  others 
we  have  named,  seeming  obscurity  is 
but  the  effect  of  real  profundity.  He 
who  expects  from  a  cursory  glance  to 
gather  her  true  meaning,  is  like  the 
child  who  gazes  at  the  candle  when 
pointed  to  the  fixed  star  in  the  heav- 
ens ;  he  looks  for  things  near,  while 
she  treats  of  those  afar.  To  compre- 
hend her  thought  and  realize  her  beau- 
ties, one  must  descend  with  her  into 
her  depths,  or  soar  on  the  wings  of 


thought  to  her  lofty  atmosphere.  And 
with  the  effort,  all  things  at  once  be- 
come plain  and  simple. 

Mrs.  Browning's  verse  is  character- 
ized to  some  extent  by  the  roughness 
of  Carlyle's  prose.  She  seeks  to  pro- 
duce her  effects  rather  by  the  power 
and  beauty  of  the  idea  than  by  that  of 
the  expression.  Absorbed  in  her  sub- 
ject and  seeking  the  most  accurate 
embodiment  of  her  thought,  in  her 
earnestness  and  singleness  of  view  she 
neglects  the  rhythm,  and  thus  gains  in 
effectiveness  what  she  loses  in  polish. 
And  so  perfectly  does  she  succeed  in 
enlisting  the  sympathy  of  her  reader, 
that,  when  once  warmed  into  unison 
with  the  author,  he  forgets  the  little 
roughnesses  of  her  verse,  and  soon 
ceases  to  notice  them  at  all. 

The  writers  we  have  named  are  but 
instances  among  the  many,  selected  to 
illustrate  the  school  they  represent. 
And  whatever  may  be  their  differences 
in  style,  through  all  the  writings  of 
this  school  runs  a  warm  vein  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  suffering  and  sorrowful, 
the  down  -  trodden  and  oppressed,  the 
victims  of  both  physical  and  moral  in- 
justice the  world  over.  The  great 
heart  of  humanity  is  ever  throbbing  in 
their  periods,  heaving  and  swelling 
through  every  page  and  line.  Sworn 
champions  of  the  Good,  the  Beautiful, 
and  the  True,  they  recognize  no  class, 
and  are  bound  by  no  limits  of  grade ; 
at  the  call  of  justice  their  pens  are 
as  ready  to  respond  in  the  cause  of  the 
peasant  as  in  that  of  the  prince  —  as 
prompt  in  that  of  the  monarch  as  in 
that  of  the  slave.  Nor  less  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  great  struggles  of  hu- 
manity in  the  march  of  progress. 
Thoroughly  identified  with  the  cause 
of  human  development,  they  enter 
heart  and  soul  into  all  that  can  tend  to 
make  mankind  better,  purer,  nobler — 
into  every  great  enterprise  whose  ob- 
ject is  to  elevate  the  human  race. 
Knowing  the  needs  of  humanity,  feel- 
ing its  sufferings,  its  disappointments, 
and  its  woes,  appreciating  its  capaci- 
ties, and  ever  pointing  it  to  a  loftier 
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height,  they  are  the  apostles  and  the 
heralds  of  progress  —  the  poets  of  the 
past,  the  seers  of  the  present,  and  the 
prophets  of  the  future.  Thus  ever  in 
sympathy  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
great  tides  of  human  feeling,  striding 
ever  in  the  van  of  humanity's  great 
inarch,  part  and  parcel  of  the  strug- 
gling, striving  mass,  their  work  is  a 
great  and  a  noble  one ;  and,  however 
they  may  sometimes  err,  they  find 
their  reward  in  the  grateful  apprecia- 
tion of  those  whose  lives  their  works 
have  cheered  and  benefitted,  and 
whose  footsteps  they  have  assisted  in 
the  onward  tramp  of  life. 

However  little  the  works  of  Shelley 
were  appreciated  and  admired  by  the 
masses,  the  estimation  in  which  they 
were  held  by  the  more  cultivated, 
thoughtful,  and  refined,  the  real  pro- 
fundity of  his  ideas,  and,  above  all, 
the  novelty  of  his  method  both  of 
thought  and  expression,  soon  led  to 
imitation  on  the  part  of  those  who, 
without  the  ability  to  plunge  to  his 
depths,  strove  by  the  shallow  artifice 
of  mistiness  and  utter  obscurity  of  ex- 
pression to  attain  the  reputation  of 
profundity.  To  these  worse  than  ser- 
vile imitators,  the  profundity  of  an  idea 
was  in  exact  proportion  to  the  obscuri- 
ty of  its  expression.  To  them,  true 
wisdom  was  a  thing  entirely  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  the  masses;  and, 
disdaining  to  sing  in  lucid  strains  to 
vulgar  ears,  they  studied  a  certain 
vague  mistiness  of  phraseology,  and, 
while  really  concealing  the  shallowness 
of  their  thoughts  beneath  the  garb  of 
metaphysical  expression,  high-sound- 
ing phrases,  and  startling  incongruity 
of  figure,  they  fondly  imagined  they 
were  winning  the  applause  of  the  wise 
and  profound,  and  that  their  silly  in- 
anities would  survive  the  wrecks  of 
time,  and  attain  a  permanent  niche  in 
the  great  temple  of  literature.  To  be 
comprehended  and  appreciated  only 
by  the  learned,  was  their  professed 
aim ;  and  against  all  criticism  they 
found  a  ready  defence  in  the  assumed 
stupidity,  or  lack  of  culture,  of  the 
reader. 


These  imitators  were  the  originators 
of  the  false  Shelley  school,  and,  strange- 
ly enough,  the  reading  public  were 
readily  gulled  by  their  sounding  pre- 
tence. The  reader  who  became  lost  in 
the  mist -clouds  of  their  utterly  incom- 
prehensible nonsense,  at  once  attribu- 
ted his  perplexity  to  his  own  deficiency 
of  intellect  or  of  culture,  and  his  esti- 
mate of  the  author  was  vastly  increas- 
ed by  his  seeming  profundity.  What 
no  one  could  understand,  the  public 
argued,  must  be  very  deep;  entirely 
losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  clearness 
and  accuracy  of  thought  are  best  evi- 
denced by  clearness  and  accuracy  of 
expression,  and  that  the  sublimest 
truths  are  most  forcibly  and  fitly  ex- 
pressed in  the  plainest  and  simplest  of 
terms. 

To  these  causes  alone  can  be  attrib- 
uted the  rage  for  the  so  -  called  "  Delia 
Cruscan  "  school  of  poetry  —  taking  its 
name  from  the  nom  de  plume  of  its 
anonymous  author  —  which,  near  the 
opening  of  the  present  century,  pre- 
vailed in  England,  and  for  a  time  was 
quite  the  fashion  even  upon  our  own 
shores.  The  popularity  of  this  turgid 
and  unnatural  style  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  facts  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish literature.  Its  prominent  peculiar- 
ity consisted  in  the  most  incongruous 
and  conflicting  imagery,  in  startling 
and  unnatural  conjunctions  of  ideas, 
and  in  similes  which,  if  not  entirely 
inapposite,  were  at  least  so  far-fetched 
as  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  significance 
to  the  ordinary  reader.  The  faintest 
possible  similitudes  were  eagerly  seized 
upon  to  adorn  expression,  and  were 
valued  by  the  writer  and  applauded  by 
reader  and  critic  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  distance  between  the  symbol  and 
the  object  or  idea  which  it  professed  to 
illustrate.  The  whole  style,  indeed, 
was  an  attempt  at  forced  harmony  of 
differences,  rather  than  the  natural  one 
of  similitudes,  and  is  best  illustrated  by 
the  clown's  conundrum :  "  Why  is  an 
elephant  like  a  fish  ?  Because  neither 
of  them  can  climb  a  tree." 

Of  course,  so  unnatural  and  tortured 
a  mode  of  expression  could  only  be 
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defended  by  its  devotees  upon  the 
ground  that  the  truest  of  similitudes 
are  those  of  abstraction,  which,  wholly 
hidden  to  the  eye  of  sense,  are  only 
obvious  to  that  of  the  imagination. 
The  whole  material  universe,  they  ar- 
gued, with  all  its  harmony  of  beauty, 
order,  and  fitness,  its  tangible  causes 
and  effects,  is  but  a  mere  assemblage 
of  appearances ;  the  only  true  and  real 
existence  is  that  of  the  mind  and  soul, 
and  it  remains  for  the  spiritual  eye 
alone  to  apprehend  the  real  harmony 
and  beauty  of  creation  as  connected 
with  and  illustrating  the  phenomena 
of  mind  and  the  laws  and  experiences 
of  the  spiritual  life.  Hence,  continued 
these  would-be  philosophers,  that  si- 
militude which  to  the  physical  eye  may 
be  wholly  unapparent,  may  yet,  reason- 
ing from  this  standpoint,  be  the  truest 
of  significances,  as  based  upon  the 
more  delicate  and  etherial  perceptions 
of  the  soul.  As  a  natural  sequence  to 
such  a  line  of  reasoning,  the  most  in- 
comprehensible writers  of  this  school 
were  the  most  exalted  of  seers ;  and 
the  reader's  misfortune,  in  his  inability 
to  apprehend  their  meanings,  was  due 
to  his  own  lack  of  mental  and  spiritu- 
al development  and  consequent  power 
of  entire  abstraction  from  the  things  of 
sense  while  gazing  with  an  angel's  ken 
beyond  the  mystic  veil  which  separates 
the  material  from  the  immaterial  —  the 
physical  world  from  that  of  the  spirit. 
While  such  was  the  obvious  theory 
of  a  system  apparently  so  flattering  to 
human  intellect,  personal  vanity  was 
really  at  the  bottom  of  the  popularity 
of  this  system  of  intellectual  abortions. 
No  one  wished  to  appear  more  igno- 
rant than  his  neighbor,  and  all  aspired 
to  be  considered  sages.  Convinced 
that  obscurity  was  but  a  synonym  for 


reader's  own  incapacity  of  comprehen- 
sion, of  course  precluded  all  tests  of 
analysis  and  sound  reason  ;  and  hence 
there  was  no  check  upon  an  author's 
vagaries,  no  limits  to  the  flight  of  his 
diseased  and  distorted  imagination. 
Naturally  enough,  thus  freed  from  all 
restraint,  the  faults  exaggerated  them- 
selves—  the  frog  aspired  to  expand 
into  the  ox.  What  before  was  but 
faintly  defined,  soon  ceased  to  be  ap- 
parent at  all ;  where  once  but  a  mist 
was  thrown  between  the  mind  of  the 
author  and  that  of  the  reader,  now  the 
densest  of  clouds  intervened;  till  at 
last  the  climax  of  nonsense  was  reach- 
ed, and  the  bubble  burst,  punctured  by 
the  shaft  of  ridicule  and  the  shining 
lance  of  truth  and  returning  reason. 
The  delusion  exploded  more  suddenly 
than  it  had  arisen,  and  so  effectually 
that  the  once  vaunted  authors  were  in 
a  trice  consigned  to  an  eternal  obliv- 
ion, and  their  writings  so  completely 
passed  away  from  the  public  view  that 
scarce  a  vestige  of  them  remains,  even 
to  grace  the  dusty  shelves  of  the  biblio- 
maniac antiquarian  —  hardly  enough, 
indeed,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  ephem- 
eral existence  of  one  of  the  strangest 
of  popular  delusions. 

The  sudden  disappearance  of  this 
igftis  fatuus  of  literature  was  due  to  its 
utter  lack  of  foundation  in  any  princi- 
ple of  common  sense.  And  yet  its  ef- 
fects, or  rather  the  continued  effects  of 
the  cause  from  which  it  sprang,  re- 
mained. The  popular  mind  was  not 
easily  disabused  of  its  conceit;  and, 
while  abjuring  the  wild  vagaries  of  its 
defunct  favorites,  it  simply  took  upon 
itself  another  phase  of  favoritism  and 
assumed  appreciation.  The  school 
which  we  have  called  the  false  Shelley 
school,  conscious  of  the  eternal  vanity 
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common  sense,  was  clothed  in  the  garb 
of  metaphysics ;  and  which,  if,  when 
tested  by  analysis,  it  had  no  real  merit, 
was  at  least  not  open  to  impeachment 
upon  the  ground  of  extravagance  or 
glaring  inconsistency.  Slowly  and 
cautiously  it  felt  its  way,  really  playing 
upon  the  same  strings  which  its  Delia 
Cruscan  predecessor  had  swept  with  so 
bold  a  hand,  yet  concealing  its  design, 
soothing  all  fears  and  flattering  the 
public  complacency  by  its  seeming  in- 
genuousness and  plausibility,  and  thus 
gradually  educating  the  public  mind  to 
its  own  ascendancy. 

The  less  startling  innovations  of  this 
new  school,  and  its  more  cautious  pro- 
gress, insured  its  greater  longevity ; 
and  its  ascendancy  has  continued  to 
our  day,  finding  its  present  apostles  in 
Tupper,  Swinburne,  and  our  own  Walt 
Whitman,  each  of  whom  represents  a 
different  type,  yet  all  of  whom  are  uni- 
ted by  a  common  bond  of  sympathy 
— different  species,  indeed,  of  the  same 
genus.  Even  Tennyson,  whose  form- 
er writings  have  won  for  him  an  endu- 
ring position  in  English  literature,  has 
at  last  fallen  in  with  the  current,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  childish  babblings  of 
his  ••  Loves  of  the  Wrens,"  his  latest 
and  only  unworthy  work. 

Of  Tupper,  little  need  be  said,  as  his 
hour  has  gone  by  and  he  has  already 
passed  almost  into  forgetfulness.  Swin- 
burne, however,  stands  before  the  world 
as  the  great  high  priest,  not  simply  of 
sensuousness,  but  of  absolute  sensuali- 
ty. His  works  are  reeking  with  lewd- 
ness and  bodily  lust.  All  his  ideas  and 
images  appeal  to  the  animal  passions ; 
and  yet,  by  the  devotees  of  this  false 
school  of  poetry,  he  is  held  up  to  the 
world  as  a  shining  example  of  absolute 
purity  of  mind,  and  his  works  as  pure 
and  innocent,  and  the  embodiment  of 
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which  in  every  line  he  rolls  as  a  sweet 
morsel  under  his  tongue  —  nay,  even 
the  direct  allusions  to  the  most  sensual 
of  gratifications,  and  to  scenes  whose 
fitting  home  is  the  brothel,  —  are  but 
figures  of  speech,  employed  to  convey 
and  illustrate  the  purest  and  noblest  of 
ideas ;  that  the  sensuality  exists,  not  in 
the  poet's  song,  but  in  the  reader's 
mind,  which,  in  its  native  coarseness, 
grasps  eagerly  at  the  baser  meanings 
which  its  own  grossness  suggests,  but 
which  were  farthest  from  the  poet's 
thoughts,  and  is  thus  guilty  of  the 
grossest  injustice  to  the  author,  while 
actually  losing  sight  and  hearing  of 
the  beauty  and  melody  of  his  soul- 
breathings,  and  utterly  failing  to  com- 
prehend the  depth  and  breadth  and 
sweetness  of  the  noble  ideas  which  lie 
concealed  within  the  warm  embrace 
and  beneath  the  gorgeous  garniture  of 
his  luscious  rhymes.  Theoretically, 
the  argument  is  the  old  and  stereotyped 
one  of  the  mystic  school,  with  all  its 
sickening  cant  about  the  imperfect  de- 
velopment of  the  vulgar  intellect  which 
is  incapable  of  comprehending  great 
truths,  or  of  gazing  beneath  the  mere 
surface  of  the  ocean  of  life,  and  only 
fitted  to  grasp  the  most  trivial  ideas  of 
a  dog  -  trot  existence ;  thus  exalting  its 
apostle  to  a  seer,  whose  lofty,  soul  -  in- 
spiring utterances  are  to  the  gaping 
crowd  as  Hebrew  to  the  unlettered 
slave.  Practically,  it  reduces  their 
bard's  voluptuousness  to  a  system  of 
double  entendres  which,  however  inno- 
cent their  design  and  real  significance, 
are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  misconstru- 
ed by  the  popular  mind,  which,  by 
taking  them  in  their  most  obvious 
sense,  twists  them  into  meanings  most 
foreign  to  the  poet's  thoughts. 

To  all  of  which  the  practical   and 
common  -  sense  world  will  reply,  that 
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find  no  fitter  expression  for  his  poetic 
ideas,  no  nobler  vehicle  for  his  lofty 
thoughts,  than  the  language,  however 
refined,  of  the  voluptuary,  or  figures 
suggestive  only  of  sensuality  and  vice, 
then  it  were  better  that  his  ideas  were 
unexpressed,  and  that  he  himself 
sought  some  more  appropriate  path  to 
immortality  than  the  numbers  of  poe- 
sy, which  is  only  perfect  as  it  is  pure 
and  holy.  Nor  can  he  blame  the  ver- 
dict of  the  world  ;  for  his  course  is  en- 
tirely a  voluntary  and  wilful  one, 
knowing  as  he  must  that  the  most  sug- 
gestive phraseology  produces  the  widest 
effect,  and  is  most  readily  seized  upon 
by  the  world  at  large ;  and  so  long  as 
he  continues  to  suggest  the  pictures  of 
nastiness,  his  works  must  remain  the 
apocalypse  of  filth  and  he  himself  be 
branded  as  its  apostle  and  its  bard. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  t  urprising,  judging 
him  by  his  own  theories,  diat  Swin- 
burne should  pronounce  Walt  Whit- 
man the  second,  if  not  the  first,  of  liv- 
ing poets ;  nor  that  Tennyson,  in  his 
dotage,  forgetful  of  the  noble  works  of 
his  own  prime,  and  maudling  and  bab- 
bling of  the  "  Loves  of  the  Wrens,'* 
should  be  charmed  by  the  "  barbaric 
yawp"  of  our  great  American  original. 
For  Walt  Whitman's  vagaries  and 
misty  platitudes  are  but  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  transcendental  school  which 
for  so  many  years  has  acquired  an  un- 
due prominence  in  American  poetic  lit- 
erature. "Who  reads  magazine  poe- 
try?" has  come  to  be  a  hackneyed 
phrase.  And  this  because  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  poetry  published  in  the 
magazines  of  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  characterized  by  a  vagueness  of 
expression  —  a  certain  labored  reach- 
ing into  the  misty  dominion  of  meta- 
physics and  transcendentalism — which 
renders  its  perusal  not  only  a  painful 
task,  but  profidess  in  result,  since  its 
inherent  ambiguity  either  leaves  the 
reader's  mind  in  a  perplexing  uncer- 
tainty as  to  which  of  a  dozen  different 
meanings  the  writer  intends  to  convey, 
or,  when  stripped  of  its  tropes  and  its 
excrescences  of  riddles,  it  resolves  itself 


into  the  plainest  of  platitudes.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  very  antipodes  of  the  verse 
of  Shelley,  its  professed  prototype. 
From  his  perusal,  the  thoughtful  read- 
er rises  with  no  uncertainty  as  to  the 
poet's  teachings,  but  with  a  mind  ex- 
panded by  the  comprehension  of  great 
truths  and  lofty  ideas,  exalted  and  re- 
freshed by  the  benign  influence  of  the 
poetic  afflatus. 

So  much  has  this  style  01  poetry 
come  to  be  considered  the  natural  or- 
der of  things,  that  the  reading  public, 
as  by  a  tacit  consent,  ascribes  to  smooth- 
ness of  versification,  high-sounding 
phraseology,  and  transcendental  ob- 
scurity of  idea  and  expression,  the 
name  and  throne  of  true  poetry.  Yet 
the  masses  do  not  take  it  to  their 
hearts  and  souls  and  make  it  a  part  of 
their  daily  thought -life  or  their  own 
emotional  existence,  larely  giving  it 
even  a  passing  perusal,  but  content  to 
accept  it  as  an  acknowledged  fact  of 
literature,  and  each  ascribing  his  own 
lack  of  appreciative  sympathy  to  a  want 
of  the  poetic  element  in  his  own  men- 
tal constitution.  Cold,  unsympathetic, 
unapproachable,  its  brilliancy  has  not 
even  die  mellowness  of  the  moonlight 
upon  the  bosom  of  a  frozen  lake ;  but 
is  rather  the  glitter  of  the  Arctic  sun- 
beams resting  upon  the  crags  and  pin- 
nacles of  an  iceberg. 

In  such  a  condition  of  things,  the 
"  Heathen  Chinee  "  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  and  the  world  exploded  in  laugh- 
ter. The  quaint  humor  of  its  simple 
mining  dialect  titillated  that  native 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  which  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  American  mind; 
while  its  novelty  lifted  it  out  of  the  re- 
gion of  stereotyped  humor  which  had 
already  begun  to  pall  upon  the  public 
taste.  In  the  subsequent  writings  of 
its  author,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
school  of  imitators  that  at  once  follow- 
ed his  footsteps,  while  carefully  pre- 
serving the  peculiarity  of  the  dialect, 
there  was  shrewdly  intermingled  a  vein 
of  lowly  pathos  which,  by  its  very  sim- 
plicity and  naturalness,  touched  the 
heart  and  awakened  the  most  tender 
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and  homelike  emotions,  and  tears  be- 
gan to  sparkle  even  in  the  midst  of 
smiles.  The  public  suddenly  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  there  may  be  warmth  and 
glow  and  sympathetic  feeling  even  in 
the  measured  numbers  of  poetry ;  that 
the  loves  and  griefs  and  tender  emo- 
tions of  each  individual's  own  home 
life  may  find  fitting  expression  and 
awaken  responsive  echoes  in  verse ; 
and  finally,  that  however  high-sound- 
ing phrases,  sweeping  imagery,  and 
misty  ideas  may  be  entitled  to  the 
name  of  poetry,  true  poetry  may  live 
and  breathe  and  move  as  well,  and  for 
the  masses  far  better,  in  the  simple 
strains  of  the  ballad.  It  was  a  sudden 
and  great  reaction  of  the  public  mind 
from  the  cold  and  stilted  formality  of 
the  poeiry  of  the  past.  The  masses — 
the  denizens  of  the  counting-rooms, 
the  dingy  law  offices,  the  workshops, 
and  those  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life, 
—  suddenly  found  that  they,  too,  as 
well  as  the  learned  and  the  book-worm, 
had  hearts  to  be  moved,  and  that  the 
poetic  element  was  not  so  far  removed 
from  their  own  individual  souls  as  they 
had  imagined.  A  natural  and  grow- 
ing disgust  of  the  prevailing  style  of 
poetry,  which  touched  no  heart,  and 
called  forth  few,  if  any,  of  the  softer 
emotions,  had  long  been  preparing  the 
way ;  and  it  needed  but  some  such 
simple,  touching  home  ballad,  clothed 
in  the  language  of  every  -  day  life,  as 
"  Betsey  and  I  are  out,"  to  open  the 
avenues  of  the  public  heart,  and  set 
the  great  tide  of  human  sympathy 
flpwing.  It  was  something  startling 
and  novel,  far  removed,  indeed,  from 
the  accepted  order  of  things,  to  hear  a 
poet  —  one  of  that  mist -crowned  class 
of  beings  hitherto  so  distant  and  un- 
approachable—  sing  of  humble  life, 
and  humble  joys  and  sorrows,  in  the 


language  of  the  camp,  the  backwoods, 
the  farm,  and  even  of  the  street,  and 
that,  too,  with  a  skill  of  naturalness,  a 
knowledge  that  could  only  be  gained 
by  personal  experience,  which  forced 
every  hearer  to  identify  himself  as  well 
with  the  singer  as  with  the  subject  of 
his  song.  The  "  Betsey "  who  was 
"  out,"  was,  for  the  nonce,  every  man's 
wife  ;  and  the  sturdy  fellow  who,  amidst 
all  his  sorrow  and  his  troubles,  had  but 
the  one  wish,  to  be  brought  back  at 
last  when  death  should  have  ended  all 
their  differences,  to  sleep  beside  her  in 
the  churchyard,  was  every  woman's 
husband. 

The  very  violence  of  this  reaction 
has  given  to  the  writers  of  this  new  di- 
alect school  a  popularity  greater  than 
they  would  have  achieved  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  and  for  once  has 
enabled  a  genuine  imitator  to  equal  the 
reputation  of  his  type.  We  have  said 
that  the  popularity  of  this  school  must 
necessarily  be  ephemeral  —  as  a  dialect 
school  purely  ;  but  we  trust  that  its  ef- 
fect may  be  lasting.  It  is,  indeed,  but 
a  natural  return  to  that  love  of  the  bal- 
lad which  characterized  the  days  of 
Scott  and  Burns;  and  its  success  is 
akin  to  that  which  greeted  Foster's  ne- 
gro melodies,  and  dependent,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  the  same  cause.  It  is 
really  the  founding  of  an  American 
school ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  even 
when  its  peculiar  quaintness  of  expres- 
sion shall  have  ceased  to  charm,  the 
seed  which  it  has  planted  will  continue 
to  grow,  and  that  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can poetry  will  be  characterized  by  that 
warm  heart-glow  and  freedom  from  af- 
fectation, either  of  idea  or  expression, 
which  alone  can  secure  its  permanence 
and  cause  our  "  Sweet  Singers  of  Isra- 
el "  to  l>e  loved  as  well  as  admired. 
Egbert  Phelps. 
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IN  most  minor  courts  of  law,  the 
bandage  over  the  eyes  of  Justice  is 
not  misplaced.  The  statue  represents 
the  fact.  She  is  blind.  And  necessa- 
rily so,  because  in  every  large  city  there 
are  constantly  occurring  offences  which 
must  be  dealt  with  summarily.  Time 
becomes  a  most  important  element ; 
and  it  is  not  so  much  what  die  magis- 
trate decides  as  that  he  decides,  that 
keeps  equity  on  equipoise.  If  he  be  — 
as,  thank  goodness,  he  generally  is, 
whether  as  Kadi  in  Constantinople,  or 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Chicago  —  a 
fair-minded  man  of  common  sense  who 
desires  to  do  the  right,  the  result  is  not 
generally  far  out  of  the  way.  I  saw 
an  illustration  of  this  not  long  ago  in 
London,  which  seems  to  me  worth  the 
telling. 

I  was  warned  to  be  early  in  court  as 
a  witness,  as  the  case  was  to  take  pre- 
cedence. Prompt  as  was  my  attend- 
ance, I  found  the  room  crowded  with 
people  of  the  laboring  classes.  In  the 
court,  proceedings  had  not  commenced, 
and  I  therefore  remained  in  the  lobby, 
a  place  not  twelve  feet  square,  abutting 
upon  the  street  Two-score  women  or 
more,  of  various  ages  but  of  one  wretch- 
ed description,  ill  -  used,  ill  -  clad,  and 
misery -worn  wives,  from  whose  breaths 
came  unmistakable  aroma  of  the  gin  - 
cask  and  from  whose  lips  arose  a  Bab- 
ylonian jargon  of  angry  exclamations 
mingled  with  chuckling  laughter, 
packed  the  space.  Fast  wedged  in  a 
corner,  I  was  speculating  upon  what  all 
this  convention  might  mean,  when 
suddenly  from  a  green  baize  door  there 
entered  a  bald  -  pated,  unctious  -  faced 


dispensable  service  for  all  of  them, 
which  service  each  one  desired  to  have 
rendered  immediately. 

"Now,  yer  honor!"  "  Maisther 
Black,  Maisther  Black !  "  "Just  one 
minute,  God  bless  your  kind  heart!  " 
and  similar  ejaculations,  the  man  re- 
ceived with  a  bustling  imperturbability, 
if  the  expression  is  allowable,  which 
showed  him  used  to  the  business. 
Without  being  in  the  least  put  out  of 
his  way  by  their  entreaties,  he  came 
forward  into  the  centre  of  the  room, 
exclaiming : 

"  Now  then  !  What 's  all  this  jabber- 
ing about  ?  Shut  up,  some  of  you,  if 
you  do  n't  want  to  wait  for  two  hours 
yet ! " 

There  was  partial  silence  immediate- 
ly, or  rather  a  subsidence  of  what  the 
clerk  had  called  a  "jabbering"  noise, 
into  a  subdued  buzzing  sound. 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Donohoe,"  said  the  ea- 
ger functionary,  addressing  himself  to 
a  stubborn  looking  charwoman,  with 
blackened  eyes  and  gashed  lips,  ten- 
dering her  at  the  same  time  the  book 
he  held  in  his  hand.  An  oath  in  the 
name  of  the  Almighty  is  too  solemn 
for  a  jest,  but  the  fellow  spoke  so  deep- 
ly in  his  throat,  so  indistinctly,  and  so 
rapidly,  that  I  am  certain  no  mortal 
ears  could,  save  in  the  five  last  words, 
have  detected  an  articulate  sound.  It 
resembled  the  noise  made  in  emptying 
a  large  bottle  of  liquid,  only  the  dis- 
gorges or  gulps  of  the  human  vessel 
were  by  far  the  more  rapid.  "Now, 
Mrs.  Donohoe,"  he  continued,  "  You- 
bubble  -  ubble  -  ubble  -  ubble  -  ubble  - 
ubble-  ubble-  ubble- ubble-  kiss-  the- 
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at  once  his  irreverent  mumble  with 
Mrs.  Johnson,  the  person  next  at  hand, 
who,  in  about  the  period  of  twenty - 
seven  seconds  —  for  I  timed  the  pro- 
cess by  my  watch  —  was  also  aflfidavit- 
ed,  settled  with,  documented,  and  sum- 
marily discharged  into  the  highway. 

For  the  best  part  of  an  hour  this  sin- 
gular process  went  on.  The  women, 
under  this  high  -  pressure  blasphemy, 
were  at  last  cleared  off  rapidly.  When 
nearly  all  were  gone,  and  a  practica- 
ble thoroughfare  was  made  into  the 
court -room,  I  begged  a  gentlemanly 
looking  man,  who  had  taken  a  position 
near  me,  and  had,  like  myself,  been 
contemplating  the  spectacle,  to  enlight- 
en my  ignorance  on  the  subject 

"  Is  it  possible  you  do  n't  know  ?  " 
said  he,  "  after  being  here  as  witness 
of  the  transaction  a  whole  hour,  and 
seeing  the  clerk  swear  out  the  lot  ?  " 

"  I  might  have  guessed,  certainly, 
and  perhaps  have  known,  what  it  all 
meant,"  I  replied,  '•  could  1  have  made 
out  what  the  clerk  said ;  but  beyond 
the  first  word,  '  you,'  and  the  last 
words,  '  kiss  -the  -book-  a-shilhng,*  I 
have  been  unable  to  catch  a  single  in- 
telligible syllable." 

"  Rather  profane,  taking  the  name  of 
God  in  that  way,  I  grant ! "  said  my 
neighbor;  "but  then  the  clerk  must 
get  through  in  time  for  court,  and  after 
all  there  is  no  perjury  in  cases  like 
these." 

11 1  dare  say  not ;  but  how  often  does 
it  happen,  and  what  is  it  all  about  ?  " 

"  I  '11  tell  you,"  he  rejoined ;  "  for  it's 
a  thing  hardly  known  to  any  but  the 
very  poor,  and  yet  it  is  carrying  out 
one  of  the  most  merciful  acts  Parlia- 
ment ever  passed.  You  see  these  wo- 
men were  none  of  the  tidiest  sort ;  per- 
haps I  might  say  that  nearly  every  one 
of  them  has  got  a  taste  for  liquor,  and 
what 's  more,  most  of  them  have  got 
drunken  husbands.  A  fondness  for 
liquor  takes  people  to  the  pawn  -  shop, 
and  then  to  the  gin  -  shop,  where  they 
soon  get  into  a  condition  not  the  best, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  for  taking  care  of 
anything ;  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  ev- 


ery day  in  the  year  that  many  of  them 
lose  the  duplicates  the  pawnbroker 
gives  them  for  clothing  or  bed,  crocke- 
ry or  furniture.  If  their  goods  are 
pawned  for  pretty  near  what  they  are 
worth,  the  poor  creatures  put  up  with 
the  loss ;  but  if  they  are  of  value,  and 
have  been  pawned  for  only  a  trifle, 
they  have  to  take  their  oath  that  they 
have  lost  their  duplicate,  not  disposed 
of  it  to  another  person  for  a  considera- 
tion, as  is  sometimes  the  case. 

11  For  the  affidavit  and  a  copy  of  it 
they  have  to  pay  a  shilling,  and  this, 
when  tendered  to  the  pawnbroker  in 
lieu  of  the  duplicate,  reclaims  the 
goods.  The  law  is  a  merciful  one,  and 
saves  a  deal  of  suffering." 

"Then  all  that  crowd  of  women  had 
each  one  lost  a  pawnbroker's  ticket  for 
property  indispensable  for  somebody's 
comfort,  hers,  or  her  children's,  or  her 
parents'  —  property  which,  but  for  this 
law,  could  not  have  been  reclaimed  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  my  informant,  who 
was  about  to  add  something  more  of 
gin  being  the  great  cause  of  these 
losses,  when  the  crier  called  for  silence 
and  opened  the  court. 

The  case  in  which  I  was  one  of  the 
witnesses  was  called  up  first  It  was  a 
case  of  denied  identity,  involving  some 
of  the  tricks  of  London  beggars,  and 
on  that  account  worth  tolling.  To  make 
myself  understood,  1  must  go  back 
three  years  before. 

As  I  was  returning  one  afternoon 
from  my  warehouse  in  St. Paul's  church- 
yard to  my  residence  in  Porchester 
Square,  a  distance  of  nearly  five  miles, 
business  obliged  me  to  make  a  consid- 
erable detottr  towards  St.  John's  Wood. 
Passing  through  some  of  the  wealthiest 
streets,  which  the  beggars  prefer  to 
more  crowded  thoroughfares,  and  when 
within  half  a  mile  of  home,  I  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  young  man  asking  alms. 
As  I  believe  what  is  called  "street 
charity  "  to  be  worse  than  a  weakness, 
a  wrong,  I  took  no  other  notice  of  the 
applicant  than  to  quicken  my  speed, 
when,  by  a  most  adroit  movement,  he 
placed  his  face  directly  in  front  of  mine 
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and  asked  in  a  tone  of  what  one  might 
call  manly  despair,  "And  what  am  I 
to  do,  sir?" 

The  manner,  question,  and  voice  of 
the  man  took  me  by  surprise.  I  stop- 
ped, looked  at  him,  and  replying  that 
I  did  not  see  that  duty  placed  upon  me 
the  responsibility  of  telling  him  what 
he  was  to  do,  resumed  my  walk.  It 
would  not  do,  however.  Either  be- 
cause he  saw  some  symptom  of  weak- 
ness in  me,  or  from  his  experience  of 
the  power  of  persistence,  he  put  the 
same  question,  in  precisely  the  same 
way,  again  placing  himself  vis-a-vis 
to  me.  I  stopped  again,  and  this  time 
listened  to  his  story.  It  was  probable 
enough,  and  not  too  plausible.  He 
was  a  carpenter ;  had  been  for  three 
months  in  the  hospital ;  had  expended 
all  his  earnings ;  could  have  a  job,  but 
needed  a  coat  and  pantaloons  and 
shirt.  In  confirmation  of  all  this,  he 
showed  the  fresh  scar  of  an  ugly  wound 
on  his  arm,  and  begged  me  to  go  with 
him  a  few  streets  distant  and  see  his 
wife  and  two  children.  I  thought  a 
moment,  felt  half  certain  that  I  was 
being  fooled,  but  nevertheless  decided 
on  mercy's  side,  and  told  the  man  to 
follow  me.  Supplying  his  necessities 
when  I  reached  home,  I  said  to  him : 

11  Now,  my  good  fellow,  if  you  are 
really  what  you  profess  to  be,  come  and 
see  me  when  you  get  on  your  job,  and 
I  will  go  with  you  and  visit  your  fami- 

He  promised  to  do  so,  and  with  pro- 
fuse expressions  of  gratitude,  bade  me 
good  day.  But  I  never  heard  from 
him.  He  knew  better  than  to  come 
back.  A  more  noted  street  beggar 
there  was  not  in  all  London.  By  that 
manner,  voice,  and  question,  he  made 
a  nice  thing  of  alms  -  asking.  They 
were  his  trick.  It  was  strange,  perhaps, 
that  he  should  have  practiced  the  same 
for  years  without  detection,  but  one 
may  do  strange  things  for  a  long  time 
with  impunity  among  a  population  of 
three  million  souls.  Besides,  he  had 
probably  been  in  " quod"  to  use  the 
cadgers'   word    for   imprisonment,    a 


score  of  times,  yet  nevertheless  on  the 
principle  of  compensation  found  him- 
self no  loser. 

It  was  nearly  three  years  after  this, 
as  I  have  said  already,  that,  alighting 
from  a*  omnibus,  in  the  midst  of  a 
pelting  rain,  one  dark  night,  at  the 
Royal  Oak,  I  raised  my  umbrella,  and 
was  making  my  way  towards  my  house. 
It  was  but  a  short  distance,  and  I  was 
walking  rapidly,  when  a  man  came  up 
by  my  side  asking  alms.  Giving  him 
no  heed  I  pushed  on  rapidly,  when  he 
placed  himself  by  an  adroit  movement 
almost  under  my  umbrella  and  direct- 
ly in  front  of  me,  saying,  in  pitiable 
tones : 

"  And  what  am  I  to  do,  sir  ?  " 

I  recognized  the  trick  in  an  instant. 
For  months  I  had  never  once  thought 
of  my  eleemosynary  acquaintance,  and 
at  the  moment  he  was  the  farthest  pos- 
sible person  from  my  thoughts.  But 
that  skilful  movement,  those  appealing 
notes  of  despairing  manhood,  that  look 
of  earnest  suffering  brotherhood,  I 
could  not  have  mistaken  had  I  been 
in  the  most  dismal  region  pictured  in 
Dante's  Divina  Commcdia. 

"  Ah,  it  is  you,  then,  my  friend  ?  "  I 
exclaimed  instinctively;  and  at  the 
instant  met  our  policeman  on  his  beat. 
"  Arrest  this  fellow !  "  1  cried,  and  be- 
fore the  rogue  could  take  to  his  heels, 
he  was  in  Charlie's  grip.  A  word  of 
explanation  only  was  necessary.  I  was 
told  where  and  when  I  must  come  to 
make  my  complaint,  and  then  officer 
and  culprit  disappeared  in  the  gloom 
of  fog  and  rain  on  their  way  to  the 
lock  -  up. 

It  was  to  identify  this  cleverest  of 
London  beggars  that  I  was  now  pres- 
ent at  the  Paddington  police  -  court.  If 
there  had  been  any  possible  doubt  the 
night  before,  there  was  none  now.  To 
make  certainty  more  certain,  the  man's 
arm  was  bared,  and  there  appeared 
the  long,  jagged  scar  with  which  he 
had  furthered  his  first  appeal  to  me. 
The  Magistrate  was  satisfied,  and  sent 
him  for  three  months  to  the  peniten- 
tiary.    Whether  the  detection  of  his 
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trick  led  him  to  abandon  street  -  beg- 
ging for  a  more  reputable  life,  or  wheth- 
er in  remote  London  thoroughfares  he 
is  still  asking  elderly  gentlemen,  has- 


tening home  to  their  dinners,  the  un- 
answerable question,  **  And  what  am  I 
to  do,  sir  ? "  can  be  as  correctly  guess- 
ed by  the  reader  as  by  myself. 

N.  S.  Bodge. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE. 


THE  maintenance  of  public  order 
and  the  protection  of  private 
rights  by  the  administration  of  justice 
according  to  fixed  principles  and  cer- 
tain rules,  is  the  chief  object  of  civil 
government.  To  this  end  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  the  rules  of  law  for  the 
conduct  of  public  and  private  affairs 
should  be  well  understood  and  fre- 
quently applied ;  and  for  these  reasons 
public  discussions  of  questions  spring- 
ing out  of  the  relations  of  society,  and 
judicial  expositions  of  the  rights  in- 
volved, are  provided.  The  proper  pro- 
vince of  the  judicial  courts  is  so  to  de- 
clare and  apply  the  rules  of  law  in  oc- 
casional cases  that  the  rules  thus  estab- 
lished and  made  known  may  serve  as 
permanent  guides  for  the  conduct  of 
the  community  in  multitudes  of  other 
cases  without  need  of  judicial  interfer- 
ence to  secure  correct  results.  The 
transaction  and  dispatch  of  business 
by  the  courts,  in  the  cases  which  come 
before  them,  is  a  distinctly  different 
thing;  incidentally  drawn  within  the 
judicial  province.  In  a  well-regulated 
government,  means  will  be  provided  as 
well  for  the  dispatch  of  business  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  law,  as  for 
the  setding  and  promulgation  of  the 
rules  which  constitute  the  law.  In  a 
thinly  habited  or  slowly  moving  com- 
munity, the  same  tribunals  may  be 
made  to  perform  both  branches  of  that 
necessary  public  service ;  but  in  such  a 
land  as  ours,  where  the  genius  and 
knowledge  of  the  people  accomplish 
more  in  a  decade  than  would  be  achiev- 
ed elsewhere  in  a  century,  the  two  must 
be  to  some  extent  separated,  or  neither 
-can  be  successfully  performed. 


The  pure  judicial  work  of  construc- 
tion, interpretation,  and  exposition, 
requires  patient  and  laborious  investi- 
gation ;  varied  and  exhaustive  discus- 
sion ;  mature  reflection  and  review ; 
and  the  most  clear,  positive,  and  logi- 
cal expression.  The  application  of 
the  settled  rules  of  law  to  the  determi- 
nation of  questions  that  arise  from  day 
to  day  in  the  business  world,  requires 
a  different  mode  of  procedure.  In 
some  cases,  delay  is  ruinous ;  in  others, 
circumlocution  and  procrastination  rob 
a  just  cause  of  all  the  value  of  its 
fruits.  In  the  opinion  of  the  business 
world,  the  present  system  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  is  a  failure.  Busi- 
ness men  cannot  understand  why  a 
causeless  controversy  about  nothing 
should  require  nearly  the  same  time 
trouble,  and  expense  for  its  determina- 
tion, as  a  suit  involving  vast  interests, 
the  most  complicated  questions  of  fact, 
and  the  most  important  doctrines  of 
the  law ;  and  the  business  world  is  not 
alone  in  its  conviction  that  a  better 
system  for  the  administration  of  justice 
is  a  necessity  of  the  new  age.  The 
bench  and  the  bar  share  in  this  con- 
viction. The  universal  complaint  of 
lawyers  is,  that  the  best  part  of  their 
time  and  labor  is  wasted  in  following 
for  years  the  business  diey  ought  to 
transact  and  dispose  of  in  weeks ;  and 
the  perpetual  lamentation  of  judges  is, 
that  they  are  overwhelmed  with  causes 
destitute  of  any  public  interest,  and  in 
many  instances  of  any  private  merit 
and  are  prevented  by  the  pressure  of 
business  from  giving  to  meritorious 
cases  the  time  and  attention  they  de- 
serve.   This  state  of  things  will  not 
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always  be  endured.  Feeble  and  timid 
men  may  endeavor  to  perpetuate  it, 
and  their  efforts  may  prolong  its  exist- 
ence; but,  sooner  or  later,  a  great 
change  must  come.  We  may  as  well 
have  it  now. 

But  what  shall  be  its  nature,  and 
how  shall  we  effect  it  ?  How  shall  we 
secure  at  once  more  deliberate  and 
thorough  judicial  expositions  of  doubt- 
ful points,  and  a  more  speedy  applica- 
tion of  known  principles,  to  settle 
causes  that  require  no  new  or  difficult 
law?  We  must  separate  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff.  We  must  have  summary 
modes  of  procedure  for  what  may  be 
termed  business  cases,  and  more  thor- 
ough, patient,  and  deliberate  trials  for 
cases  involving  important  questions  of 
law,  or  intricate  and  entangled  contro- 
versies of  fact.  Whether  there  be  rea- 
sonable ground  for  litigation,  should  be 
determined  on  a  preliminary  inquiry 
by  the  court.  The  support  of  judicial 
tribunals  involves  the  public  in  much 
expense,  and  makes  heavy  demands 
upon  the  community  in  the  service  of 
witnesses  and  jurors ;  and  the  public 
have,  therefore,  a  right  to  require  some 
safeguard  against  the  crowding  of  these 
tribunals  with  causes  which  have  no 
right  to  be  there.  The  courts  are  es- 
tablished and  maintained  for  those  who 
have  some  real  ground  of  controversy; 
not  for  those  who  avail  themselves  of 
the  forms  of  law,  to  avoid  the  fulfil- 
ment of  obligations  against  which  they 
have  no  plausible  defence,  and  no  pro- 
bable ground  for  any  sort  of  relief. 

What,  then,  ought  to  be  done  ?  Let 
us  have  first,  special  judges,  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  the  bar,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  permanent  courts, 
and  compensated  by  special  allowance 
for  service  actually  performed.  And 
second,  let  us  have  equitable  relief 
by  summary  procedure,  in  all  cases 
where  the  party  cannot  satisfy  the  pre- 
siding or  appellate  judge  that  he  has  a 
cause  which  ought  to  be  litigated  in  the 
usual  way.  The  number  and  powers 
of  such  special  judges,  and  the  nature 
and  mode  of   such    summary   relief, 


shall  now  be  very  briefly  considered. 
The  presiding  judge  of  the  court  should 
have  the  power  to  refer  any  cause 
pending  before  him,  to  any  member  of 
the  bar  as  special  judge ;  and  the  par- 
ties to  any  such  cause  should  also  have 
the  privilege  of  selecting  such  special 
judge  by  agreement;  and  when  ap- 
pointed, he  should  have  in  that  cause 
all  the  powers  of  the  presiding  judge, 
subject  only  to  the  supervision  o/  the 
latter,  on  special  application  and  par- 
ticular cause  shown,  for  the  correction 
of  abuses  of  authority,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  oppression.  The  judges 
are  all  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the 
legal  profession,  and  they  are  neither 
better  nor  worse  lawyers  for  holding  a 
judicial  position.  What  the  communi- 
ty wants  in  its  judges  is,  integrity, 
learning,  experience,  and  a  personal 
aptitude  for  the  judicial  function.  Un- 
der the  proposed  system,  the  highest 
talents  in  every  department  of  the  law 
could  be  secured  for  the  trial  of  causes 
involving  the  doctrines,  practice,  and 
principles  of  that  department.  An 
ability  to  increase  judges  as  the  de- 
mands of  business  should  require, 
would  enable  the  courts  to  keep  their 
dockets  clear,  and  to  dispatch  the  busi- 
ness before  them  with  a  facility  and 
thoroughness  utterly  impossible  under 
the  present  order  of  things.  The  best 
lawyers  would  spend  the  time  they  now 
waste  in  waiting  for  the  trial  of  their 
own  causes,  in  judicial  labors,  for  which 
they  would  be  compensated  by  special 
allowance,  which,  however  liberal, 
would  be  a  less  burden  to  suitors  than 
the  endless  postponements,  continu- 
ances, and  bills  of  costs,  to  which  diey 
are  now  subjected.  More  than  this: 
the  service  of  a  class  of  lawyers,  whose 
great  reputations  and  ample  incomes 
keep  them  from  the  bench,  would  be 
secured  for  a  large  amount  of  such  ju- 
dicial service.  It  would  naturally  come 
to  pass  that  the  greatest  causes  would 
generally  be  referred  to  special  judges, 
who  would  devote  to  them  an  amount 
of  labor  and  research,  of  time  and  pa- 
tience,  such  as  no  permanent  court 
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can  bestow,  without  seriously  encroach- 
ing on  the  rights  of  other  parties  whose 
needs  of  relief  are  urgent.  Special 
judges,  receiving  special  compensation 
commensurate  with  the  interests  in- 
volved, and  the  time  and  labor  requir- 
ed, would  be  able  to  present  in  their 
opinions  such  exhaustive  reviews  of 
the  branches  of  law  involved,  as  are 
now  almost  unknown  to  judicial  lite- 
rature ;  and  their  reports  of  cases  de- 
termined according  to  such  opinions, 
would  justly  attain  a  world-wide  celeb- 
rity. The  presiding  judge  would  ad- 
minister the  docket,  and  try  as  many 
causes  as  his  time  would  allow.  Mo- 
tions for  new  trials  of  suits  before  spe- 
cial judges,  and  appeals  from  their 
judgments,  orders,  and  decrees,  would 
of  course  be  argued  and  perfected  be- 
fore them,  for  the  presiding  judge  would 
not  be  conversant  with  the  facts  and 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Perhaps 
in  this  way  alone  can  adequate  provis- 
ion for  transacting  judicial  business  be 
made,  without  the  undue  increase  of 
permanent  courts  and  salaried  officers. 
In  localities  where  no  special  judges 
are  required,  none  would  be  appointed. 
In  the  great  cities,  where  the  dockets 
are  now  encumbered  by  thousands  of 
cases  which  linger  for  years  before  trial 
can  be  reached,  as  many  special  judg- 
es could  be  appointed  as  the  pressure 
of  business  would  from  time  to  time 
require.  Thus  the  system  would  be 
flexible.  It  would  expand  when  busi- 
ness should  increase;  it  would  dimin- 
ish when  business  should  decrease. 

Let  us  now  consider  briefly  the  pro- 
posed system  of  Summary  Relief.  If 
a  party  refuse  to  pay  rent  or  surrender 
premises,  to  convey  land  or  apply  his 
means  to  the  support  of  those  whom 
he  ought  to  maintain  ;  to  deliver  prop- 
erty which  he  ought  to  surrender,  or,  in 
a  word,  to  fulfil  any  contract  or  dis- 
charge any  legal  duty,  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  he  should  not  be  summon- 
ed before  a  judge  for  a  preliminary  in- 
quiry to  determine  whether  there  be 
jtrobable  cause  for  his  refusal,  to  the 
■end  that,  if  he  cannot  show  such  prob- 
23 


able  cause,  he  may  be  ordered  to  keep 
his  contract,  or  perform  his  duty  in  the 
premises ;  and  the  execution  of  such 
order  be  enforced  by  process  of  attach- 
ment and  sequestration  as  in  chancery, 
in  case  this  can  be  done  without  any 
especial  hardship  or  oppression.  From 
such  orders  no  appeal  should  be  allow- 
ed as  a  matter  of  right ;  but  the  party 
against  whom  such  an  order  should  be 
made,  should  have  the  privilege  of  a 
stay  of  proceedings  only  long  enough 
to  enable  him  to  obtain  an  allowance 
of  appeal  by  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  if  in  his  judgment  probable 
cause  should  be  shown  therefor.  This 
would  sufficiently  provide  against  op- 
pression by  means  of  such  summary 
procedure,  without  putting  it  in  the 
power  of  parties  to  baffle  justice  by 
causeless  appeals,  as  is  now  done  in 
such  a  multitude  of  cases.  In  all  cases 
of  application  for  Summary  Relief,  the 
applicant  should  be  required  to  insert 
in  his  petition  an  express  submission 
that  the  judge  or  court  may  make  such 
order  and  grant  such  relief  in  the  mat- 
ter, whether  for  or  against  him,  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  and  common  justice 
may  require,  whether  according  to  the 
strict  terms  of  the  obligation  or  duty, 
or  variant  therefrom,  to  the  end  that 
he  who  appeals  to  the  judicial  tribunals 
to  grant  him  substantial  justice,  with- 
out unnecessary  delay  or  expense, 
shall  be  compelled  in  the  same  pro- 
ceeding to  take  substantial  justice 
without  technical  quibble,  or  baffle  of 
right  by  matter  of  form.  If  on  such 
preliminary  inquiry,  probable  cause  for 
a  litigation  according  to  the  usual  course 
of  the  court,  be  shown,  the  judge 
should  be  bound  to  refuse  Summary 
Relief,  and  direct  that  the  case  be 
placed  upon  the  docket,  to  be  disposed 
of  in  its  order ;  and  the  same  direction 
should  prescribe  the  mode  of  procedure 
best  calculated  to  effect  a  speedy  hear- 
ing and  disposition  of  the  case.  Thus 
suits  without  merit  would  be  suppress- 
ed, and  deserving  causes  would  secure 
the  time  and  service  of  the  courts  for 
their  investigation  and  decision. 
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In  addition  to  these  main  reforms, 
the  powers  of  masters  should  be  en- 
larged, the  jury  system  reformed,  and 
the  framing  of  statutes  committed  to 
competent  hands.  Every  court  of  rec- 
ord should  have  full  power  to  refer  any 
branch  of  any  case  to  a  master,  or  to 
any  member  of  the  bar,  as  a  special 
master  at  law  or  in  equity,  for  any  in- 
terlocutory purpose.  Such  master 
should  have  power  to  settle  pleadings, 
take  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  and  the  like, 
as  well  as  to  hear  and  report  evidence. 
The  present  jury  system  has  degene- 
rated to  a  point  below  which  degenera- 
cy seems  impossible,  and  it  must  also 
be  purified.  As  a  general  thing,  the 
iuries  of  the  present  day  are  largely 
composed  of  men  who,  having  no  oth- 
er occupation  or  business  to  perform, 
are  content  to  spend  their  time  in  the 
jury  box,  making  havoc  of  the  rights 
of  their  fellow  men.  Originally,  juries 
were  selected  from  those  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  the  most  knowledge 
concerning  the  matter  in  dispute,  and 
the  best  qualifications  for  deciding  the 
questions  of  fact  arising  out  of  it.  This 
rule  should  be  restored.  The  law 
should  provide  that  in  any  case  the 
judge  should  have  the  power,  and  that 
upon  the  proper  application  of  either 
party  it  should  be  his  duty,  to  order  a 
jury  to  be  summoned  from  that  class 
of  men  in  the  community  most  con 
versant  with  the  subject  matter  of  the 
controversy,  and  best  qualified  from 
the  nature  of  their  occupations  and 
their  business  training  and  experience 
to  find  and  return  a  true  verdict  upon 
the  evidence  to  be  presented.  Manu- 
facturing cases  should  be  tried  by 
manufacturers;  commercial  cases  by 
merchants;  scientific  cases  by  scient- 
ists, and  the  like,  as  far  as  practicable. 
Such  a  jury  would  be  a  great  and  pos- 
itive aid  to  the  court ;  not  a  mere  ob- 
struction of  justice,  or  a  sort  of  judicial 
quicksand.*  In  a  large  majority  of 
cases  a  jury  is  wholly  unnecessary,  and 
should  be  dispensed  with ;  and  to  in- 
duce parties  to  waive  a  jury  in  cases 
where  the  court  alone  can  as  well  de- 


termine the  case,  the  law  should  author- 
ize the  court  to  allow  a  special  com- 
pensation to  jurors,  proportioned  to  the 
nature  of  the  service  required  at  their 
hands,  and  all  fixed  compensation 
should  be  abolished.  Such  a  rule 
would  take  away  from  unworthy  per- 
sons the  inducement  to  get  themselves 
selected  as  jurors  for  the  sake  of  the 
compensation  now  allowed  by  law,  and 
would  hold  out  to  business  men,  whose 
services  might  be  required  in  behalf  of 
their  fellows,  the  hope  of  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  time  spent  in  jury  service, 
not  wholly  inadequate  to  the  inconve- 
nience and  loss  occasioned  by  taking 
them  from  their  daily  pursuits. 

But,  to  render  reform  effective,  there 
must  be  a  better  means  of  perfecting 
the  laws  themselves.  The  making  of 
laws  is  a  science.  The  framing  of  stat- 
utes with  wisdom  and  with  certainty, 
requires  not  only  an  intimate  and  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  advantages 
intended  to  be  secured  by  the  new  act, 
but  also  a  skill  in  the  use  of  language, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  constitutional 
law,  such  as  only  the  most  experienced 
lawyers  and  statesmen  may  be  expect- 
ed to  possess.  The  endless  tons  of 
massive  volumes  of  vague  and  indefi- 
nite legislative  enactments,  which  have 
seen  the  light  within  the  last  genera- 
tion, would  make  such  a  monument  of 
human  folly  as  could  scarcely  be  pro- 
duced from  any  other  source. 

It  is  the  proper  province  of  popular 
representatives  to  settle  the  general 
policy  of  the  laws  and  determine  the 
general  nature  of  the  statutes  to  be 
enacted  ;  but  when  they  have  done  this, 
the  framing  of  the  new  acts  —  the  per- 
fecting of  their  details  and  the  conform- 
ing of  their  provisions  to  constitution- 
al limitations  and  judicial  restrictions 
—  should  be  committed  to  the  hands 
of  some  Counsel  of  Revision,  compos- 
ed of  men  qualified  by  experience  for 
so  important  and  delicate  a  work.  The 
Senate  ought  to  be  such  a  body ;  an 
assembly  of  legislating  jurists,  not  in- 
ferior in  learning  and  ability  to  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  judicial  bench.    One 
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house  of  popular  representatives  is 
enough  to  make  known  the  public  will. 
The  Senate  should  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  expressing  that  will  with  legal 
precision,  and  in  conformity  to  the  es- 
tablished doctrines  of  judicial  science. 
In  this  day  of  miracles,  it  may  not  be 
too  much  to  hope  that  even  such  re- 
forms may,  sooner  or  later,  be  accom- 
plished. 

The  first  successes  could  hardly  be 
more  than  partial,  and  the  measures 
would  in  some  cases  be  more  or  less 
shorn  of  their  merits  before  their  pass- 
age could  be  secured.  Step  by  step, 
however,  the  advance  may  be  made ; 
little  by  little  success  may  be  secured. 
Modern  civilization  has  outgrown  the 
modes  devised  in  its  youth  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  The  troubleis 
not  with  the  system  of  jurisprudence, 
but  with  the  machinery  for  its  admin- 
istration. The  principles  of  the  law 
are  eternal,  and  the  judicial  system  of 
England  and  America  is  the  most 
magnificent  monument  that  human 
genius  has  ever  reared.  It  is  the  prac- 
tice of  that  system,  and  the  attempts  of 
legislative  bodies  to  amend  it,  which 
must  be  reformed ;  and  all  successful 
reform  must  follow  the  indications  of 
experience.  The  invention  of  new 
codes  and  the  multiplication  of  tribu- 
nals have  been  abundantly  tried,  but  the 
success  of  those  experiments  has  not 
equalled  the  hopes  of  their  authors. 
Let  us  now  try,  in  their  stead,  increas- 
ed facilities  for  administering  a  settled 
system  of  law,  in  substantially  famil- 


iar methods,  and  judge  the  experiment 
by  its  results.  For  it  will  be  observed 
that,  as  great  as  the  changes  now  pro- 
posed seem  to  be,  they  involve  nothing 
to  which  an  experienced  lawyer  or 
judge  could  not  adapt  himself  without 
difficulty.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  it  might  be  necessary-  to  re- 
move constitutional  as  well  as  statutory 
barriers,  to  secure  the  full  success  of 
the  reform.  But  a  provision  for  the 
appointment  of  special  judges  by  con- 
sent of  parties,  would  be  a  great  ad- 
vance in  the  right  direction  ;  and  if  the 
new  measure  should  be  tried  and  found 
satisfactory  as  far  as  present  constitu- 
tional limitations  allow,  it  would  require 
but  a  few  years  to  secure  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  judicial  domain  and  the 
complete  establishment  of  the  better 
order  of  things.  In  a  land  of  liberty, 
under  a  government  of  law,  the  courts 
of  justice  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the 
sacred  asylums  of  the  sovereign  power; 
and  their  proceedings  should  continu- 
ally present  the  majesty  of  justice,  the 
beauty  of  equity,  the  splendor  of  elo- 
quence, the  equality  of  men,  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  law.  Thus  distin- 
guished, they  would  be  loved  and  re- 
vered by  the  people,  and  would  be  to 
the  state  what  the  temples  of  religion 
and  their  ministers  are  to  the  church. 
Constitutional  government  depends 
upon  judicial  supremacy,  and  every 
effort  in  behalf  of  that  supremacy  is 
an  effort  in  favor  of  free  government, 
and  the  reign  of  law  and  order. 

Charles  C.  Bonnty* 
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A  PROMISE  made  to  an  old  and 
faithful  servant  who  had  been 
many  years  in  my  family,  led  me,  on  a 
late  visit  to  Switzerland,  out  of  the  usu- 
al line  of  travel ;  so  far  away  from 
the  pathway  of  most  tourists  that,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  very  particular  di- 
rections I  received  at  home,  I  should 
never  have  found  the  village  of  which 
I  was  in  search.  The  name  was  in 
none  of  the  guide-books  in  the  hands 
of  tourists,  even  the  most  careful  of 
them  failing  to  note  a  town  which  must 
once  have  been  a  place  of  considerable 
importance ;  but  which  now  is  almost 
deserted  and  well  nigh  a  ruin. 

Leaving  Locarno,  at  the  upper  end 
of  Lago  Maggiore,  I  took  the  St.  Go- 
thard  road  through  Bellinzona,  as  far 
as  Biasca.  Here,  turning  to  the  right 
hand,  it  was  necessary  to  follow  the 
ascent  of  the  Lucmanier  pass;  the 
summit  of  which  being  accomplished, 
I  came  in  the  course  of  a  short  descent 
upon  the  hospice  of  Sta.  Maria.  This 
pass,  so  little  known  now,  was  the 
route  by  which  Pepin's  army,  in  A.  D. 
754,  advanced  to  the  invasion  of  Italy. 
At  Sta.  Maria  a  path  leads  to  the  west 
up  the  Val  Cadelina,  beside  the  torrent 
which,  falling  from  Lake  Dim,  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  confluents  of  the  Mid- 
dle Rhine.  Thus  far  the  route  may  be 
traced  upon  the  map  in  Murray's  Hand- 
book. 

It  was  here,  remembering  the  direc- 
tions that  had  been  given  me,  that  I 
noticed  what  any  traveller  might  easily 
overlook,  the  remains  of  extensive  for- 
tifications. So  used  does  one  become 
to  the  piled  -  up  debris  of  avalanches, 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  pass  the  over- 
thrown works  without  distinguishing 
their  true  character.  But  being  upon 
the  lookout  for  these  landmarks,  I 
found  that  here  had  evidently  been  a 
stronghold,  at  once  a  defence  and  an 
ambush.  Apparently  the  intent  had 
been  to  draw  the  enemy  on  by  present- 


ing the  promise  of  an  easy  victory. 
The  Milanese,  with  whom  these  moun- 
taineers carried  on  incessant  war  for  so 
many  years,  would  count  on  an  easy 
triumph  when,  having  reached  the 
summit  of  the  pass,  they  found  them- 
selves assisted  in  a  charge  by  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  descent.  It  is  probable 
also  that  the  defences  were  constructed 
out  of  the  talis  of  the  mountains,  so 
that  even  at  their  best  an  enemy  would 
come  upon  them  with  scarce  a  suspi- 
cion of  their  true  character.  But  the 
momentum  of  descent  would  be  los'.in 
the  wide  stretch  lying  at  the  base  of 
the  descent,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
most  sustained  onset,  while  the  defences 
were  evidently  as  impregnable  as  they 
were  well  nigh  invisible.  An  army 
caught  in  this  trap  would  be  certain  of 
utter  annihilation.  I  speak  of  these 
defences,  not  simply  because  they  were 
interesting,  but  because,  as  I  afterward 
learned,  they  are  associated  with  the 
history  of  the  wonderful  Automaton  of 
Dobello,  which  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
see. 

I  arrived  at  Santa  Maria  on  the  18th 
of  May,  nearly  a  month  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  little  summer  travel 
that  yet  dribbles  through  the  pass.  By 
the  time  I  had  examined  the  remains 
here  spoken  of,  it  was  too  late  to  make 
Dobello  in  the  same  day ;  and  being 
assured  that  there  was  no  chance  for 
shelter  between  it  and  Santa  Maria,  no 
alternative  was  offered.  I  must  make 
the  not  very  attractive  little  hospice  my 
quarters  for  the  night. 

As  I  sat  by  the  large  open  fire  -  place 
in  the  evening,  drying  my  shoes  and 
leggings  by  the  fire,  and  enjoying  the 
slippers  taken  from  my  knapsack,  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  half  dozen  peasants  who  were 
drinking  their  sour  wine  by,  one  of  the 
hard-wood  tables  which  constituted  al- 
most the  sole  furniture  of  the  room. 
Although  their  patois  was  not  wholly 
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intelligible,  I  found  that  they  were  ex- 
citedly rehearsing  a  half  score  of  dif- 
ferent legends  about  a  certain  automa- 
ton which  was  said  to  have  existed  in 
the  church  ot  Dobello,  and  which  was 
believed  by  them  to  be  still  there. 
Each  one  had  a  different  version  of  the 
same  story,  but  upon  the  substance  of 
the  narrative  they  were  pretty  well 
agreed.  It  seemed  that  the  four  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  a  certain  contest 
between  the  Swiss  and  Milanese  was 
close  at  hand ;  and  these  mountaineers 
were  strong  in  the  faith  that  upon  eve- 
ry' hundredth  anniversary  this  automa- 
ton appeared,  and  in  intelligible  speech 
cursed  the  memory  of  the  men  who  by 
treason  wrought  disaster  to  the  cause 
of  the  Swiss. 

No  one  claimed  to  know  definitely 
the  story  of  the  maker,  some  having 
heard  it  ascribed  to  the  unknown  artist 
who  assisted  Bishop  Berthold  of  Bu- 
check  in  the  construction  of  the  first 
astronomical  clock  of  Strasburg.  «But 
if  the  automaton  was  made  about  A. 
D.  1472,  it  was  made  one  hundred 
years  later  than  the  Clock  of  the  Three 
Sages,  with  which  the  Bishop  and  his 
unknown  helper  astonished  Europe; 
while  such  date  is  ninety -eight  years 
earlier  than  the  completion  of  the  pres- 
ent wonder  of  the  cathedral.  There 
seemed  more  probability  to  the  story 
which  associated  its  origin  with  the 
name  of  the  builder  of  the  clock  tower 
of  Venice ;  inasmuch  as  the  automata 
of  St.  Mark's  are  known  to  have  been 
finished  in  A.  D.  1490. 

It  was  fortunate  for  me,  both  that 
my  curiosity  had  been  aroused  and 
guides  had  been  found  ready  at  hand, 
otherwise  it  is  doubtful  whether  I  should 
ever  have  reached  Dobello  at  all.  I 
had  noticed  a  path  the  day  before, 
leading  up  the  Val  Cade  Una ;  but  when 
I  had  pursued  it  for  half  an  hour  in  the 
morning  of  the  next  day,  it  suddenly 
disappeared.  A  vast  land-slide  had 
obliterated  everything  like  a  path  upon 
this  side  of  the  valley.  While  stand- 
ing in  utter  astonishment,  as  if  sud- 
denly come  upon  the  world's  jumping- 


off  place,  I  heard  the  voices  of  peas- 
ants down  the  path.  Turning  about 
and  retracing  my  steps  a  short  distance 
I  was  just  in  time  to  see  them  making 
their  way  up  a  steep  zigzag,  which, 
coming  into  the  lower  path  at  a  sharp 
angle,  had  been  passed  unnoticed  by 
me.  By  rapid  climbing  I  managed  to 
overtake  them  just  as  they  gained  a 
broad  ledge  of  rock,  from  which  the 
ascent  was  by  a  series  of  ladders,  sim- 
ilar to  those  which  lead  from  the  gorge 
of  the  Dala  to  the  hamlet  of  Albinen 
above  Leukerbad.  These  men  proved 
to  be  the  persons  to  whose  talk  I  had 
listened  the  night  before.  After  a  little 
difficulty  in  making  myself  understood, 
they  were  well  pleased  to  admit  me  to 
their  company. 

I  should  have  made  sorry  work  with- 
out them,  for  a  more  blind  trail  I  never 
attempted.  The  ascent  which  we  had 
just  made  was  followed  by  a  corre- 
sponding drop,  down  all  sorts  of  de- 
clivities, until  we  struck  upon  a  piece 
of  well  -  constructed  roadway,  showing 
that  there  had  once  been  a  broad  high- 
way up  the  valley,  built  with  that  care 
and  outlay  which  indicated  the  ap- 
proach to  a  town  of  no  inconsiderable 
importance.  Twice  we  went  above  the 
snow  line,  my  companions  following 
the  unseen  path  by  landmarks  only 
visible  to  their  practised  eyes.  It  was 
close  upon  noon,  when,  passing  over  a 
high  shoulder,  we  looked  suddenly 
down  upon  the  town  of  Dobello  itself. 

My  surprise  may  be  imagined  when 
I  say  that  I  looked  down,  not  upon  the 
little  dot  of  a  lake  represented  by  the 
map  of  the  guide  -  book,  but  upon  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  several  miles 
in  circumference,  surrounded  by  mead- 
ows as  beautiful  as  those  of  Chamou- 
nix,  reflecting  in  its  waters  the  walls  of 
a  town  capable  of  containing  six  or 
eight  thousand  inhabitants.  The  hills 
rose  about  it  like  the  walls  of  a  well,  in 
a  nearly  tnie  circle ;  in  places  as  abrupt 
as  the  rocky  face  which  overshadows 
Leukerbad,  in  other  places  affording  a 
steep  pasturage  as  upon  the  slopes  to 
the  south  of  the  lake  and  hospice  of 
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the  Grimsel,  above  the  Rhone  glacier. 
The  towrTwas,  like  all  in  Switzerland 
and  especially  in  southern  Switzerland, 
compactly  built,  but  in  addition  was 
surrounded  by  a  heavy  wall  more  or 
less  broken ;  having  at  its  upper  end, 
and  farthest  removed  from  the  lake,  a 
broad  plateau,  upon  which  stood  the 
church  in  which  the  automaton  was 
said  to  be.  The  position  of  the  church 
reminded  me  of  that  one  which  over- 
looks Lugano,  but  the  campanile  was 
unique,  consisting  of  not  less  than  eight 
stories  piled  one  upon  the  other,  the 
highest  being  surmounted  by  a  ridge 
roof.  Beside  it,  upon  the  same  terrace, 
were  the  ruins  of  a  mediaeval  casde ; 
and  built  to  it  as  a  part  of  itself,  on  the 
side  opposite  the  castle,  a  bone  house, 
such  as  is  common  in  the  villages  of 
northern  Italy,  but  something  that  I 
had  never  seen  before  in  a  place  of  the 
pretensions  of  Dobello. 

When  we  descended  the  Col  over 
which  we  had  come,  I  found  fresh  evi- 
dence of  the  former  importance  of  the 
place ;  for  we  struck  upon  a  causeway, 
which,  following  the  outlet  of  the  lake, 
had  once  led  around  the  hill  through  a 
gorge  now  impassable.  This  road  left 
the  town  by  a  gateway  with  double 
towers.  It  was  evident  that  here  had 
been  a  stronghold  of  the  Swiss,  a  place 
where,  in  case  of  disaster,  their  forces 
might  retreat  and  defy  all  following. 

Just  as  we  entered  the  gate,  it  chanc- 
ed that  we  encountered  the  Cure"  of  Do- 
bello, who  not  only  returned  our  salu- 
tation but  proffered  a  friendly  hand. 
Recognizing  me,  both  by  dress  and 
accent,  as  a  foreigner,  he  could  not  for- 
bear many  expressions  of  astonish- 
ment ;  for  he  assured  me  that  1  was  the 
only  person  not  Swiss -born  that  he 
had  seen  in  Dobello  during  his  charge 
of  many  years.  It  was  impossible  to 
decline  the  hospitality  he  offered,  since 
there  was  not  an  inn  for  the  accommo- 


perament,  and  an  enthusiastic  believer 
in  the  existence  of  the  automaton. 
After  dinner  he  told  me  the  story  of  it, 
\sp  far  as  it  is  known.  In  A.  D.  1472, 
the  AJilanese  held  Bellizona  as  a  strong 
militar^xoutpost.  From  this  they  had 
frequently  made  forays  up  the  St.  Go- 
th ard  pass,  buftihey  had  never  succeed- 
ed in  reaching  the  stwnmit  of  the  Luc- 
man  ier.  More  than  orace  their  forces, 
when  retreating  from  the  St.  Goth  ard. 
had  been  fallen  upon  by  t*he  hardy 
warriors  of  Canton  Uri,  led  by  the  znen 
of  Dobello.  From  Biasca  to  Arbeddoy 
the  two  villages  near  the  junction  of 
these  passes,  is  one  oft -fought -over 
battle  field,  upon  which  huge  burial 
mounds  are  to  be  seen  to  this  day. 

It  naturally  became  the  one  ambi- 
tion of  the  Milanese  to  break  through 
the  defences  of  the  Lucmanier;  and 
many  years  were  spent  in  plots  and 
strategies.  Not  since  1422,  when  the 
Swiss  ventured  as  far  down  the 
valley  as  Arbeddo  only  to  suffer  a  ter- 
rible defeat,  had  the  Milanese  been 
able  to  meet  them  in  an  open  field. 
There  was  scarcely  a  man  in  the  Can- 
ton but  had  been  approached,  di- 
recdy  or  indirectly,  by  bribes ;  but  not 
until  1472  were  any  found  willing  to 
sell  their  knowledge  of  the  mountains* 
secret  passes  to  the  enemy.  In  that 
year  three  men  of  Dobello  agreed  to 
conduct  a  band  of  the  Lombards  by 
certain  hunters'  paths  to  the  heights 
overlooking  and  commanding  the 
works  which  I  had  seen  at  Santa  Ma- 
ria. The  result  was  the  complete  an- 
nihilation of  the  troops  holding  this 
pass ;  and  Dobello  became  a  prison  to 
its  own  people.  Shut  up  in  a  cul-  de  - 
sac,  there  was  neither  egress  nor  in- 
gress. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  betrayers 
were  discovered.  The  casde  joining 
the  church  was  then  occupied  by  Com- 
mander Uomo,  a  man  who  never  was 
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The  town  was  driven  to  such  straits 
that  Uomo  and  the  tiaitors  in  his  keep- 
ing were  alike  forgotten.  The  people 
had  largely  supported  themselves  by 
spinning  silk  and  weaving  the  lighter 
sort  of  fabrics.  It  was  alike  impossi- 
ble to  convey  any  adequate  supplies  of 
food  to  them,  or  to  support  the  then 
population  of  the  town  upon  what  little 
could  be  raised  in  the  meadows 
about  the  little  lake.  Many  of  the  men 
worked  their  way  across  the  mountains 
to  the  St.  Gothard  pass,  and  others 
succeeded  in  reaching  Perdatsch  in  the 
lower  valley.  Not  a  few  perished  in 
the  mountains ;  and  in  the  course  of 
three  years  scarcely  any  remained,  ex- 
cept women  and  children.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  distress,  Uomo  had 
caused  an  addition  to  be  built  to  the 
bone  -  house  adjoining  the  church  on 
the  side  opposite  the  castle.  What  it 
was  for,  no  one  seemed  to  know  or 
care ;  but  at  last,  when  it  was  finished, 
Uomo  himself  had  disappeared.  It 
was  found  that  no  opening  connected 
this  addition  with  the  other  part  of  the 
charnel  house ;  no  windows  were  to  be 
found  in  it ;  only  two  heavy  doors  ap- 
peared, one  of  which  opened  from  the 
church,  the  other  was  in  the  outer  wall 
opposite.  Many  supposed  that  the 
commander  had  died  alone  in  his  cas- 
tle ;  many  that  he  had  closed  upon 
himself  the  curious  vault  lately  built. 
From  that  time  forward  no  one  ever 
stepped  inside  the  castle,  now  in  ruins; 
and  no  one  tried  to  discover  the  secrets 
of  his  supposed  tomb. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Milanese  suf- 
fered defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Swiss 
in  1478,  six  years  later,  not  only  both 
passes  but  Bellizona  itself  passing  into 
their  hands.  But  the  avalanches  had 
so  far  swept  away  or  covered  up  the 
causeway  leading  up  the  Val  Cadelina, 
and  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  had 
deserted  it,  that  no  attempt  seems  to 
have  been  made  to  re-occupy  the  now 
useless  stronghold. 

The  handful  that  remained,  with 
true  Swiss  pertinacity  clung  to  the 
crumbling    town.       The    outer  world 


seems  for  an  indefinite  time  to  have 
been  wholly  forgotten.  Now  and  then 
an  avalanche  buried  half  their  num- 
bers. Occasionally  one,  like  the  old 
servant  whose  family  I  had  promised 
to  look  up,  climbed  over  the  mountains 
and  drifted  away,  no  one  in  Dobello 
knew  whither.  The  present  popula- 
tion, the  Cure  assured  me,  was  not 
over  two  or  three  hundred ;  and  the 
rough  path  by  which  I  had  come  had 
been  constructed  since  he  came  to  the 
place,  less  than  twenty  -  five  years  ago. 

•As  to  the  automaton,  he  was  not  on- 
ly an  enthusiastic  believer  in  its  exist- 
ence, but  he  showed  me  the  written 
testimony  of  a  predecessor  in  his  pres-i 
ent  charge,  who  claimed  to  have  seen 
a  moving,  speaking  figure  in  the  vault 
behind  the  bone -house.  According 
to  this  statement,  wc  might  expect  the 
mysterious  doors  to  open  of  themselves 
for  the  fourth  time,  at  noon  of  the  third 
day  after  my  arrival ;  and  at  one 
o'clock  they  would  be  closed  again  for 
another  hundred  years. 

I  spent  the  intervening  time  in  a 
critical  exploration  of  this  almost  buri- 
ed village.  Everywhere  I  found  evi- 
dence of  the  former  importance  of  the 
place ;  but  whole  streets  now  appeared 
to  have  been  unused  for  two  or  three 
centuries.  The  church  did  not  differ 
particularly  from  those  of  correspond- 
ing Swiss  towns,  except  in  the  strong 
oak  doors  that  opened  out  of  the  choir 
into  the  vault  built  by  Uomo  behind 
the  charnel  house. 

During  these  three  days,  scores  of 
peasants  from  villages  in  all  the  neigh- 
boring valleys  came  clambering  over 
the  mountains  that  shut  in  Dobello ; 
and  by  noon  of  the  19th,  every  foot  of 
space  in  the  gloomv  old  church  was 
filled. 

Not  a  whisper  was  heard  during  the 
service  of  the  Mass.  The  very  silence 
of  death  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon 
the  people ;  the  chanting  of  priest  and 
choir  sounded  as  if  in  some  deep  cav- 
ern of  the  earth. 

Precisely  at  twelve  o'clock  the  altar 
bell   tinkled   for  the  Elevation  of  the 
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Host ;  and  as  the  priest  solemnly  lifted 
the  monstrant  above  the  heads  of  the 
people, the  mysterious  doors  at  the  right 
of  the  choir  swung  open  with  o  dull 
thud. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  groan  that 
burst  from  the  lips  of  the  awe  -  struck 
crowd.  They  crouched  down  upon  the 
pavement  of  the  church  like  wild 
beasts  huddling  in  terror  at  the  burst 
of  a  storm.  I  confess  that  my  own 
heart  for  the  moment  beat  like  a  drum, 
and  the  blood  seemed  to  rush  in  a 
flood  upon  my  brain.  In  an  instant 
however  I  was  myself  again;  and  I 
saw  the  priest  calmly  waving  the  Host 
to  and  fro  toward  the  terrified  congre- 
gation. I  saw  then  that  the  light  was 
pouring  through  the  just  opened  doors, 
showing  that  the  outer  door  of  the  vault 
was  also  open,  so  that  a  passage  was 
clear  from  the  choir  through  the  vault 
to  the  terrace  beyond. 

It  must  have  been  five  minutes  be- 
fore courage  was  so  far  restored  that 
curiosity  began  to  awaken.  The  priest, 
still  holding  aloft  the  monstrant,  beck- 
oned to  the  choir  boys  to  take  the  cru- 
cifix and  sacred  banners  that  stood 
behind  the  altar.  Without  a  word  the 
procession  was  formed,  the  priest  at  the 
head,  followed  by  the  still  trembling 
choir.  Motioning  to  the  people  to  fol- 
low, the  priest  began  a  processional 
chant,  the  choir  answering  with  sub- 
dued, uncertain  responses.  Slowly  the 
Host  and  Crucifix  began  to  move  to- 
ward the  open  doors ;  slowly  the  peas- 
ants began  to  form  behind  them,  not 
daring  to  refuse  the  following,  tremb- 
ling with  excitement  to  see  the  secrets 
of  the  vault,  yet  elbowing  each  other 
into  the  foremost  places,  and  glancing 
timidly  around  for  convenient  chances 
to  retreat  if  need  be. 

It  took  a  moment  for  the  eye  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  light  which, 
pouring  in  through  the  wide  outer  door, 


Before  it  were  three  closed  tombs,  with 
oaken  sides  and  top,  which  the  figure 
was  apparendy  watching. 

The  priest  walked  around  behind 
these  wooden  sarcophagi  so  as  to  leave 
the  passage  free  by  them,  from  the 
door  that  opened  out  of  the  church  to 
the  opposite  door  that  led  out  into  the 
yard.  Just  as  he  had  done  so,  the  cru- 
cifix-bearer and  choir  following  himr 
the  open-eyed  crowd  of  peasants  bulg- 
ing into  the  vault,  the  foremost  of  trvwa 
still  crowding  back  and  those  behind 
shouldering  forward,  the  light  from  the 
outer  door  shining  full  in  their  white 
faces  and  round  eyes, —  the  figure  in 
the  chair  slowly  rose,  and  at  the  same 
instant  the  sides  of  all  the  tombs  fell 
banging  upon  the  pavement. 

Again  a  panic  smote  the  peasants,, 
and  a  struggling  mass  was  seen  fight- 
ing itself  into  a  dense  jam  that  stuck 
tightly  in  the  doorway.  But  with  the 
tinkling  of  the  bell  and  the  renewed 
waving  of  the  monstrant  above  the 
disclosed  tombs,  the  people  began  to 
be  reassured  ;  when  for  the  third  time 
terror  overpowered  them,  to  hear  issu- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  the  mysterious 
form  the  sounds  of  human  speech. 
They  would  have  trodden  upon  one 
another,  had  not  the  priest  began  an 
Ave  Maria,  which  from  force  of  habit 
brought  them  all  upon  their  knees.  At 
its  conclusion  the  priest,  turning  to- 
ward the  people  who  were  still  kneel- 
ing in  the  doorway  and  far  back  into 
the  choir  of  the  church,  said  : 

11  My  children,  the  voice  which  you 
have  just  heard  asked  that  the  people 
of  these  mountains  should  see  and  al- 
ways remember  the  punishment  due  to 
those  who  would  betray  their  country 
and  its  cause.  I  command  you,  there- 
fore, to  pass  by  these  tombs,  where  are 
exposed  the  remains  of  men  who,  four 
hundred  years  ago  to-day,  for  gold, 
sold  the  lives  and  liberties  of  their  fel- 
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which  the  priest  still  stood.  So  myste- 
rious were  the  automatic  movements  of 
the  doors  of  the  oaken  covers  of  the 
sarcophagi  and  of  this  human  figure, 
that  it  required  the  authority  of  the 
priest  to  dispel  their  fears  of  its  super- 
naturalness. 

As  for  myself,  I  used  every  moment 
in  a  swift  study  of  this  wonderful  auto- 
matic chamber.  The  figure  was  of 
walnut  and  bronze,  fully  armed  and 
equipped  as  a  general  of  Swiss  troops. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  an 
image  of  Uomo  himself.  The  chair 
upon  which  it  sat  had  a  closed  bottom, 
in  which  undoubtedly  was  concealed  a 
part  of  the  machinery  by  which  the 
movements  of  the  figure  are  governed. 
As  to  the  voice,  I  cannot  conceive  the 
mechanism  by  which  it  was  produced, 
though  the  sounds  seemed  to  come 
from  the  body,  finding  vent  only  by 
the  half-open  mouth.  The  articulation 
was  indistinct,  and  the  meaning  I  am 
sure  was  more  than  half  guessed  at  by 
my  friend  the  Cur6. 

The  large  stones  and  perfect  joining 
of  the  pavement  showed  that  rods, 
bars,  or  chains,  which  moved  the 
doors  and  oaken  covers.were  concealed 
here ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  source  of  power  itself  is  concealed 
beneath  the  floor. 

The  tombs,  as  disclosed  by  the  fall 
of  the  covers,  were  of  marvellous  work- 
manship. To  all  appearance  the  sides 
consisted  of  the  finest  modern  plate 
glass  ;  the  top  being  of  oak  plank,  the 
bottom  of  stone.  Those  who  have 
seen  the  shrine  of  San  Carlo  Borromco 
in  the  Duomo  at  Milan,  will  remem- 
ber the  wonderful  shrine  of  rock  crys- 


tal in  which  the  body  is  enclosed. 
That  crystal  is  from  Perdatsch,  a  little 
below  Santa  Maria ;  and  these  cases 
must  have  been  made  of  the  same. 

But  the  sight  in  each  was  enough  to 
'  chill  one's  blood.  Three  skeletons  lay 
there,  each  loaded  with  chains ;  nei- 
ther flesh  nor  clothing  being  wholly 
decayed,  but  lying  upon  the  bones  in 
patches.  There  could  be  no  doubt, 
from  their  positions,  that  the  wretched 
men  had  been  shut  in  these  tombs 
while  yet  living,  or  that  he  who  had 
taken  revenge  upon  them  in  the  name 
of  the  republic,  had  spent  his  own  last 
days  here,  in  first  watching  their  dying, 
and  then  contriving  the  elaborate  au- 
tomaton that  was  to  perpetuate  the 
cursing  of  their  names.  One  body  was 
lying  upon  its  back,  the  limbs  out- 
spread ;  another  was  crowded  close  in- 
to one  corner,  lying  in  a  heap ;  while 
the  third  had  died  sitting  against  one 
end  of  his  tomb,  and  this  being  prob- 
ably closed  more  tightly  than  the  oth- 
ers, the  body  was  there  dried  like  a 
mummy. 

At  five  minutes  before  one  o'clock, 
the  oaken  covers  moved  upon  their 
hinges  and  closed  with  a  clang  as  of 
sharp  springs.  The  figure,  which  had 
remained  rigidly  standing,  waved  one 
stiff  arm  toward  the  door,  and,  un- 
bending, seated  itself  in  the  chair. 
The  doors  began  to  close  very  slowly 
with  a  loud  rattling  sound,  as  if  to  give 
warning;  and  at  one  o'clock  precisely, 
the  Cure*  and  myself,  trying  each  door, 
found  it  closed  as  firmly  as  if  made  of 
iron,  shutting  up  the  Automaton  of  Do- 
bello  to  another  century  of  darkness, 
and  of  silence. 

H.  D.  Jenkins. 
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A  PACKAGE  of  tiny  three-cor- 
nered letters,  written  in  a  deli- 
cate feminine  hand,  and  bearing  the 
signature  Sophia  Hawthorne ;  a  press- 
ed and  faded  but  still  fragrant  spray  of 
May-flower,  accompanied  by  some  sim- 
ple expressions  of  girlish  feeling;  a 
tablet  ornamented  with  quaint  and  cu- 
rious devices,  after  the  manner  of  a 
monkish  missal,  the  joint  product  of 
Rose's  brush  and  Julian's  pen  and  ink 
tracery,  —  these  and  other  mementos 
stowed  carefully  in  a  dainty  little  May- 
basket  of  silver  tissues,  brought  to  light 
in  the  usual  autumn  unpackings  and 
overturnings,  have  served  to  brighten 
into  vivid  colors  many  pleasant  pictures 
of  people  and  places  which  had  alrea- 
dy been  summoned  into  shadowy  out- 
lines on  the  canvas  of  memory  by  the 
romance  of  **  Septimius  Felton,"  and 
Alcott's  *4  Concord  Days." 

Although  eight  springs  have  faded 
into  autumn  since  the  group  of  eager 
•children  hung  on  the  front  door  knock- 
er their  floral  offering,  I  dare  say  there 
would  scarcely  be  a  perceptible  change 
to-day  in  the  aspect  of  the  village,  or 
in  the  employments  and  enjoyments 
of  its  people  and  their  children.  For 
the  Concord  people,  those  who  give 
tone  to  the  town,  and  to  a  large  extent 
mould  public  sentiment,  are  lovers  of 
the  old  landmarks.  They  are  slow  to 
lay  desecrating  hands  on  Nature's 
shrines,  or  the  memorials  of  their  an- 
cestors; and  so  it  happens  that  the  epi- 
demic yclept  the  *'  spirit  of  improve- 
ment," which  periodically  rages  in 
some  of  our  New  England  towns,  man- 
ifesting itself  in  a  trimming  up  of  trees, 
a  felling  of  wayside  shrubbery,  a 
straightening  of  walls,  and  in  some 
instances  going  even  to  the  extent  of 
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the  village  street,  free  from  the  banda- 
ges and  girdles  and  white -washings 
and  tarred  swathings  with  which  mod- 
ern science  wages  war  against  the  can- 
ker-worm, are  left  to  Nature's  own  soft 
tinted  wrappings  of  moss  and  lichen, 
and  the  vigilance  of  her  inspector,  the 
woodpecker,  who  keeps  up  his  cease- 
less round  of  tapping  and  drumming 
through  all  the  summer  days,  never 
quitting  his  post  till  the  yellow  leaves, 
fluttering  down  through  the  calm  Oc- 
tober air,  tell  him  that  the  old  tree's 
yearly  work  is  almost  finished,  and  the 
time  of  his  own  watch  ended.  The 
zigzag,  irregular  fences  of  loose  stones, 
piled  together  by  hands  long  ago  fold- 
ed in  peaceful  rest  beneath  the  skull  - 
and  -  cross  -  bone  -  decked  slab  of  the 
old  burying  ground,  are  not  torn  from 
the  embrace  of  clematis  and  ivy,  and 
ignominiously  carted  off,  to  make  way 
for  a  smart  "  face  -  wall "  of  mortar 
and  cement  —  their  usual  fate  in  pro- 
gressive suburban  villages.  The  gnarl- 
ed and  knotted  and  fungus -grown 
branches  of  the  wild  apple  tree,  the 
inspirer  elsewhere  of  eloquent  protests 
against  the  sloth  oi  highway  surveyors, 
in  Concord  calls  the  pen  of  a  Thoreau 
to  speak  its  praise  and  to  join  his  ver- 
dict to  that  of  the  children,  in  favor  of 
the  juices  of  wild  apple  "  frozen 
thaws." 

Indeed,  the  man  who  cuts  down  a 
tree  of  any  sort  must  show  good  cause 
therefor,  or  he  straightway  falls  under 
suspicion.  Even  the  wayside  shrub- 
bery and  flowers  find  a  safeguard  in 
this  strong  arm  of  public  opinion.  The 
farmer  stalking  forth  in  the  glory  of 
his  newly  whetted  scythe,  and  swing- 
ing it  right  and  left  among  the  nod- 
ding grasses  and  wild  blossoms  of  the 
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bears  to  repeat  it.  The  road  -  maker 
who  spades  up  a  clump  of  violets  and 
tosses  it  to  be  trodden  under  foot,  is 
likely  to  meet  the  rueful  visage  of  some 
village  school  -  child,  grieving  over  her 
spoiled  treasures.  Some  scientist  was 
waiting  for  the  budding  of  that  very 
tree,  some  botanist  coveted  that  rare 
plant  for  his  herbarium,  some  poet  has 
lost  the  charm  of  his  "  accustomed 
hill." 

So  the  farmer,  wakened  into  a  glim- 
mering comprehension  of  an  intangi- 
ble value  in  his  meadows  and  swamps, 
not  only  turns  aside  his  scythe  (after 
the  time -honored  custom  of  his  craft,) 
from  the  heads  of  thoroughwort,  pen- 
nyroyal, catnip,  and  other  "herbs" 
which,  tied  in  bunches  and  hung  along 
the  garret  rafters,  are  destined  to  be 
brewed  into  decoctions  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  his  winter  rheumatics,  but  walks 
tenderly  among  the  meadow  rue  and 
dodder,  deigns  to  pluck  a  branch  of 
azalea,  and  sets  up  his  rake  beside  an 
unusually  rich  habitat  of  orchids,  tell- 
ing "  the  girls,"  his  daughters,  that  he 
has  found  a  "spot"  of  posies,  with 
as  much  satisfaction  as  his  brother 
farmer  in  the  less  enlightened  "  dis- 
tricts" would  proclaim  the  disco veiy 
of  a  "spot"  of  blueberries  or  cran- 
berries. Or  if,  when  ushering  in  his 
learned  neighbor  to  exhibit  to  him  some 
famous  lusus  naturae  of  the  farm  yard, 
and  opening  a  crack  of  the  "  best  par- 
lor "  shutter  to  display  the  treasure  care- 
fully laid  away  in  the  cupboard  by  the 
fireplace,  he  chances  to  observe  his 
guest's  approving  glance  at  the  dried 
grasses  and  ferns  in  the  disused  oil  lamp 
on  the  mantelpiece,  he  experiences  a 
4jlow  of  paternal  pride  not  unmixed  with 
twinges  of  remorse  for  former  contempt- 
uous remarks  upon  these  same  "  bun- 
dles of  hay,"  and  is  moved  thereby  to 
bring  home  from  his  next  visit  to  the 
"  gineral  court  "  a  pair  of  vases  which 
are  the  delight  of  the  feminine  heart. 

These  plain,  common-sense  men  form 
no  mean  part  of  the  Concord  people. 
They  are  the  backbone  of  the  town  ; 
they  make  its  selectmen,  its  town  offi- 


cers; they  enforce  its  laws,  even  to  the 
putting  in  jail  of  their  townsman,  Tho- 
reau,  for  his  conscientious  non  -  pay- 
ment of  taxes.  Law  is  sacred  to  them, 
liberty  dear.  From  their  ranks  went 
the  patriots  who,  standing  in  stern  de- 
fiance by  the  rude  bridge  that  arched 
the  flood  of  their  own  peaceful  river, 
"  made  the  first  forcible  resistance  to 
British  aggression,"  and  "fired  the 
shot  heard  round  the  world."  They 
sent  a  Prescott  to  Bunker  Hill,  and  on 
the  roll  of  her  martyrs  for  the  Red, 
White,  and  Blue,  Concord  ranks  high 
the  name  of  the  soldier  farmer,  lineal 
descendant  of  the  hero  of  Bunker  Hill. 
The  sturdy  yeomanry,  dealing  only 
with  the  practical  side  of  life,  view  the 
vagaries  and  transcendentalisms  and 
"  converzaiiones "  of  their  literary 
neighbors,  the  Emersons,  Hawthornes, 
Thorcaus,  Alcotts,  Channings,  etc., 
with  a  sort  of  mingled  pride  and  con- 
tempt, such  as  they  feel  for  the  gossa- 
mers and  parchments  and  blue  ribbons 
of  their  favorite  daughters,  fresh  from 
boarding  school, —  very  fine  and  quite 
wonderful,  of  no  possible  harm,  yet  of 
no  possible  use,  like  Horace  Greeley's 
farming.  They  have  become  so  used 
to  all  sorts  of  oddities  that  they  do  not 
mind  much  about  them.  They  expect 
to  meet  men  and  women  with  air  dis- 
traught and  "  eyes  in  fine  frenzy  roll- 
ing ;"  they  rather  like  to  see  Alcott's 
benignant  face  looking  over  their  farm 
gate,  and  Emerson  prowling  about 
among  their  swamps  and  regarding 
their  "  pasters  "  and  "  wild  lands  ' 
with  a  poet's  eye.  They  think,  "  may- 
be he  will  put  their  *  property '  into  a 
book  somehow."  They  therefore 
spare  their  old  stumps,  save  the  Indian 
arrow  -  heads  which  they  turn  up  with 
the  plough,  patch  up  the  fragment  of 
old  china,  relic  of  colonial  tea  taxes, 
rub  up  the  tiled  fireplaces  and  brass 
andirons,  suffer  no  modern  bell-hanger 
to  deprive  the  front  door  of  its  knock- 
er, and  no  modern  historian  to  dis- 
prove by  stubborn  facts  any  of  their 
cherished  local  traditions. 

Mingling  in  half  condescending  fa- 
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miliarity  with  the  denizens  of  the 
"  huckleberry  districts,"  and  now  and 
then,  by  the  caprices  of  Cupid,  getting 
a  wholesome  engrafting  of  the  wild 
olive  on  their  own  somewhat  enfeebled 
stock,  are  the  old  families  of  Manse 
and  Hall,  the  judges  and  madams  of 
the  old  school,  who,  with  the  before  - 
mentioned  men  of  letters,  make  up  an 
aristocracy  of  high-bred  refinement 
and  culture. 

This  class  shades  off  and  degene- 
rates into  the  great  level  of  aspiring 
mediocrity.  There  is  a  kind  of  com- 
monplace, contented  mediocrity,  as 
solacing  to  the  mind  as  is  the  unpre- 
tending verdure  of  field  and  meadow. 
But  it  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  a 
town  like  Concord,  which  produces  a 
few  original  thinkers,  to  develop  a  great 
crop  of  imitators.  Every  grass  blade 
wants  to  become  a  Victoria  Regia. 
Youths  and  maidens  who,  in  a  less 
classic  atmosphere,  would  be  revelling 
in  the  sweets  of  the  last  novel,  "  match- 
ing shades  "  of  Berlin  wools,  adjusting 
ties  and  cravats,  in  Concord  profess  to 
be  enamored  of  Plutarch  and  Epicte- 
tus,  and  find  scope  for  their  juvenile 
energies  in  self-improvement  clubs,  for 
the  discussion  of  the  grave  problems  of 
the  pregxistent  state,  or  the  compara- 
tive claims  of  Jesus  and  Confucius.  It 
interests  me  now  to  recall  how  the 
wave  of  patriotism,  in  those  days  of 
our  national  crisis,  came  rolling  over 
the  old  town,  stirring  its  historic  mem- 
ories, levelling  its  social  distinctions, 
shaking  up  its  artificial  sentimentalities, 
and  lifting  its  people  into  a  fellowship 
of  high  and  holy  impulses.  Then  the 
farmer  grasped  in  fervent  pressure  the 
hand  of  the  poet  orator  whose  elo- 
quence gave  voice  to  his  own  strug- 


diers'  letters ;  then  all  who  had  any- 
thing of  the  natural  heart  left  in  them 
after  these  years  of  fictitious  sentiment,, 
spoke  plain  words,  did  good  deeds* 
wept  true  tears. 

Mysterious  power,  by  which  this  torn 
and  crumpled  May  basket  has  revivi- 
fied the  dormant  impressions  of  former 
years,  and  become  a  magic  conjuror  to- 
call  up  the  actors  and  scenes  among 
which  it  played  its  humble  part !  Let 
me  try  to  detain  for  a  little  some  of  the 
thick  coming  visions,  and  bring  into 
bolder  relief  their  shadowy  outlines, 
making  use  of  the  village  main  street 
as  a  clue  with  which  to  thread  the  lab- 
yrinth of  memory. 

Leaving  the  station  of  the  Fitchburg 
railway,  by  which  we  have  come  an 
hour's  ride  northwest  from  Boston,  we 
get  our  first  glimpse  of  the  broad 
meadows  which  gave  the  Indian  name 
Musketaquid,  "  grass  land,"  to  the 
place,  and  which,  more  than  two  cen- 
turies ago,  the  white  man's  covetous 
hand  contrived  to  grasp  from  his  red 
brother.  Over  this  road  the  gentle  El- 
liot doubtless  often  walked  on  his  apos- 
tolic errands ;  here  the  gowned  scholar 
paced  his  thoughtful  way,  when  the  din 
of  armies  invaded  his  seclusion  amid 
the  shades  of  Cambridge,  and  Concord 
became  for  a  time  the  seat  of  Harvard 
College.  Here  through  the  gray  of  the 
dawn  rode  Paul  Revere,  carrying  his 
cry  of  alarm ;  here  rode  the  British 
soldier  to  his  doom  at  the  river ;  here 
went  the  village  youth  to  his  grave  by 
the  Potomac. 

Yonder,  among  those  square  country 
houses,  standing  in  a  slumberous  line 
a  little  back  from  the  village  street, 
each  with  half  open  shutter  and  brass 
front -door    knocker  polished  to    the 
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That  young  man  entering  the  gate  may 
be  the  boy  whose  early  Latin  studies 
took  the  following  practical  form  of 
•composition,  as  related  to  me  by  a 
teacher  to  whom  it  was  presented : 

"Judge  Hoar.  My  dear  father:  I 
-am  bene,  mamma  is  bene,  brother  is 
bene,  sister  is  bene,  and  we  are  all  very 
Jfene.    I  hope  you  are  bene." 

Not  far  distant  is  the  house  whence 
Mr.  Frank  Sanborn  found  himself  so 
unceremoniously  hustled  into  a  hack 
that  he  had  not  hired  for  a  ride  that  he 
had  not  planned,  in  those  exciting 
times  of  fugitive  slave  bills  and  John 
Brown  raids. 

I  see  coming  out  of  the  adjoining 
house,  a  quaint,  queer-looking  woman, 
wearing  an  extraordinary  bonnet  for 
.size  and  shape,  and  having  a  general 
air  of  obliviousness  to  the  minor  femi- 
nine attractions  of  the  toilet.  This  is 
Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  the  first  to 
introduce  into  this  country  the  Kinder- 
garten schools,  and  the  translator  of 
Froebel's  lectures  on  that  method  of 
training.  And  accompanying  her  is  a 
small  delicate  lady,  in  deep  black,  the 
widow  of  Horace  Mann  and  sister  of 
Miss  Peabody  and  Mrs.  Hawthorne. 
It  was  no  uncommon  sight  at  the  time 
of  her  residence  in  Concord  to  behold 
her  in  intimate  converse  with  some 
representative  of  the  colored  race.  She 
msed  to  entertain  at  her  home  many 
gifted  men  and  women  of  this  unfortu- 
nate people,  and  where  their  interests 
were  concerned  her  heart  sometimes 
.got  the  better  of  her  judgment.  I  well 
remember  when  the  sensitive,  shrink- 
ing woman,  in  the  real  spirit  of  mar- 
tyrdom, came  under  the  escort  of  a 
great,  burly,  blustering  blacH  man  to 
a  Sunday  evening  lecture,  where  her 
guest  poured  forth  such  a  vulgar  tirade 
that  even  the  most  radical  of  the  rad- 
ical "abolitionists"  winced  under  it. 

Leaving  the  busy  little  centre  of  the 
post-office,  whose  mail  bags  have  pro- 
bably carried  more  matter  worthy  to 
be  called  literature  than  those  of  any 
-other  New  England  country  village,  we 
•come  to  the  plain  house  where  Henry 


Thoreau  passed  the  few  hours  daily  in 
which  he  could  brook  the  restraint  of 
roof  and  walls,  and  the  to  him  stifling 
proximity  of  human  beings.  Every- 
body knows  the  story  of  his  hermit  life 
in  the  Walden  woods,  and  how  the 
lover  of  nature  studied  the  moods  and 
wooed  the  caresses  of  his  chaste  mis- 
tress. His  was  no  passing  sentiment, 
but  a  deep,  patient,  undying  passion. 
It  led  him  through  trackless  wilds  and 
over  frozen  streams,  out  under  the 
winter  stars,  abroad  through  the  cold 
gray  meadow  fogs;  it  stole  the  color 
from  his  cheek  and  set  the  death  damp 
on  his  brow;  but  it  opened  the  fine 
sensibilities  of  his  being  to  all  subtle 
influences  of  sun  and  moon,  wind  and 
rain,  and  attuned  his  ear  to  all  harmo- 
nies of  earth  and  air,  and  quickened 
his  vision  to  an  almost  prophetic  in- 
stinct, so  that  he  knew  when  flower 
would  open,  bird  would  nest,  bees 
would  swarm ;  he  would  tell  you, 
though  he  had  never  seen  it,  where 
rare  plant  would  grow,  or  pick  up  at  a 
venture  the  Indian  arrow-head  which 
had  lain  unnoticed  by  other  eyes. 
What  others  sought  afar,  came  to  him 
in  his  daily  rambles.  "  1  have  found 
the  Red  Snow ;  1  expect  yet  to  see  the 
Victoria  Regia."  Mr.  Lowell  calls 
Thoreau  narrow  and  intolerant.  His 
was  the  narrowness  that  believes  in  only 
one  love,  the  intolerance  that  is  impa- 
tient of  praises  of  another's  mistress, 
so  rare  in  this  age  of  roving  fancies 
and  frittered -out  feeling  that  it  may 
well  be  pardoned. 

From  the  recluse's  hermitage,  the 
scene  shifts,  by  no  unnatural  transi- 
tion, to  a  spot  consecrated  by  nearly  two 
centuries  of  home  affections  and  do- 
mestic ties.  Back  from  the  road,  un- 
der embowering  elms,  stands  the  home- 
stead, a  weather-beaten,  unpainted, 
"  frame  "  house,  its  roof  sloping  nearly 
to  the  ground  in  the  rear.  Vines  climb 
over  the  window;  friendly,  old-fashion- 
ed shrubbery  nestles  about  the  thresh- 
old ;  the  birds  seem  to  take  special  de- 
light here ;  robins  hop  over  the  green 
sward  and  stretch  up  their  necks  curi- 
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ously,  as  if  they  wanted  to  step  into 
the  open  door;  orioles  hang  their  nests 
in  pendent  branches  of  the  elm,  and 
peer  in  at  the  chamber  windows ;  there 
is  an  inviting,  homely  air  about  the 
place,  just  the  spot  for  the  serene  con- 
verzationes  of  the  patriarchal  Alcott, 
and  for  the  tales  of  Aunt  Joe's  Scrap 
Bag,  and  the  pranks  and  capers  of 
Little  Men  and  Women. 

In  "  Concord  Days,"  Mr.  Alcott.with 
the  egotistic  naivete  which  lends  the 
chief  charm  to  his  book,  says  of  this 
house :  "My  neighbors  flatter  mc  in 
telling  me  that  I  have  one  of  the  best 
placed  and  most  picturesque  houses  in 
our  town.  I  know  very  well  the  secret 
of  what  they  praise.  'Tis  simply 
adapting  the  color  and  repairs  to  the 
architecture,  and  holding  these  in  keep- 
ing with  the  spot.  ...  As  for 
fences  and  gates,  I  was  told  that  mine 
were  unlike  any  other  in  the  world,  yet 
as  good  as  any,  hereby  meaning  to 
praise  them,  I  infer." 

Next  to  telling  us  about  themselves, 
the  most  entertaining  thing  our  literary 
friends  can  do  for  us  is  to  talk  about 
their  neighbors.  Literary  gossip,  what- 
ever the  moral  hygienist  may  think  of 
it,  is  pleasant  to  the  taste.  If  we  can- 
not all  yet  swallow,  without  a  protest, 
the  pungent  sauces  of  Mrs.  Joaquin 
Miller,  we  must  confess  to  a  decided 
relish  for  the  spices  with  which  Mr. 
Fields  serves  up  his  friends;  and  doubt- 
less we  shall  all  enjoy  the  mild  flavor 
of  Mr.  Alcott's  Boswellian  sketches  of 
the  Concord  essayist  quite  as  much  as 
we  do  his  philosophic  dissertations  and 
translations  of  Plutarch  and  Plotinus. 
If  we  may  credit  the  "  serene  idealist's" 
estimate  of  Mr.  Emerson's  tastes  and 
preferences,  the  poetry  of  "  the  breakfast 
table"  singing  the  praises  of  cities  and 
the  heroes  who  live  "  under  glass  "  is 
not  likely  at  present  to  find  an  echo- 
ing strain  from  the  author  of  "  Nature." 
"  All  men,"  says  the  gentle  sage,  "  love 


has  been  for  the  best  part  of  his  life  a 
villager  and  countryman.  .  .  .  He 
is  a  student  of  the  landscape,  of  man- 
kind, of  rugged  strength  wherever 
found,  liking  plain  persons,  plain  ways, 
plain  clothes."  Perhaps  it  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  appreciation  of  their 
own  simple  virtues  that  makes  Mr. 
Emerson  the  idol  of  the  plain  people 
of  Concord.  To  him  nothing  is  triviaL 
"  Talents  differ,  all  is  well  and  wisely 
put."  He  is  pleased  everywhere,  wel- 
come everywhere  ;  to  talk  philosophy 
with  the  sage,  jurisprudence  with  the 
judge,  crops  with  the  farmer,  Latin 
grammar  or  base  ball  with  the  school  - 
boy,  poetry  or  croquet  with  the  maid- 
en. 

The  "  plain "  house  made  elegant 
with  choice  collections  of  art  and  lite- 
rature, and  sacred  with  the  associa- 
tions of  genius,  and  graceful  with  the 
hospitalities  of  a  refined  courtesy,  is 
too  well  known  to  need  description. 
When  the  telegraph  wires  flashed 
the  brief  announcement  of  its  destruc- 
tion by  fire,  they  touched  a  chord  of 
sympathy  in  millions  of  hearts  all  over 
our  country.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
man  to  rebuild  the  place  almost  pre- 
cisely as  it  was  before.  We  can  imag- 
ine that  the  line  of  ghostly  succession 
linked  with  the  familiar  rooms  is  of 
"  apostolic "  sacredness,  and  that  to 
keep  it  unbroken  would  be  of  no  small 
moment. 

Mr.  Emerson  is  now  living  in  the 
Old  Manse  where  he  wrote  "  Nature," 
and  which  the  pen  of  Hawthorne  has 
made  so  familiar.  The  river,  the  bat- 
tle-field with  its  granite  shaft,  the  or- 
chard, the  garden,  the  avenue  of  lin- 
dens, the  house  itself,  its  gambrel  roof, 
its  dusty  garret,  and  library  of  old  Pu- 
ritan sermons,  its  legends  of  the  vene- 
rable parson  in  his  small  clothes  and 
knee  buckles,  have  been  a  thousand 
times  described. 

When  I  first  knew  Concord,  years 
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manse."  They  had  made  a  home  in 
England,  and  once  more  returning  to 
their  native  land  had  nestled  in  the 
Wayside  Cottage  of  whose  cramped 
quarters  Mr.  Hawthorne  complains  so 
bitterly  in  his  letters  to  Mr.  Fields.  To 
secure  solitude  and  privacy,  Mr.  H. 
built  out  from  his  little  cote  a  tower  of 
refuge,  not  merely  as  a  place  for  quiet 
meditation  on  the  romance  and  myste- 
ry of  human  destiny,  but  as  a  retreat 
from  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  beings.  In 
certain  moods  the  presence  of  even  the 
humblest  stranger  fretted  him.  In  the 
most  familiar  and  delightful  social  in- 
tercourse, he  has  been  seen  suddenly  to 
chill  and  contract  by  the  mere  addition 
to  the  party  of  a  well-known  neighbor, 
and,  forewarned  of  an  arrival,  he  has 
often  darted  away  to  his  lonely  perch. 
Some  village  gossips,  suffering  the 
pangs  of  baffled  curiosity,  used  to  take 
a  malicious  revenge  in  descriptions  of 
the  ludicrous  manner  in  which,  as  they 
said,  he  "  went  up  through  his  trap 
door."  Note  the  difference  in  the  de- 
sire for  solitude  of  the  two  preeminent- 
ly solitary  men  of  Concord.  Thoreau, 
in  the  intensity  of  his  devotion  to  na- 
ture, scorning  the  conventionalities  of 
society,  defying  the  power  of  legisla- 
tors, and  struggling  in  vain  against  the 
fetters  that  he  cannot  break,  flees  away 
to  the  deep  recesses  of  the  wood.  His 
is  the  wild  bird's  pining  behind  cage 
wires  for  its  native  thickets,  the  chain- 
ed beast's  chafing  for  his  forest  lair. 

As  the  robin  rears  her  brood  and 
tinds  her  safest  retreat  on  the  friendly 
bough  that  hangs  over  the  porch  or 
peeps  in  at  the  window,  Hawthorne 
sought  his  privacy  near  the  haunts  of 
men.  The  study  window  of  the  manse 
looked  to  the  highway,  the  tower  perch 
was  within  call  of  the  family  sitting 
room,  the  path  of  his  solitary  rambles 
was  the  watchman's  beat,  back  and 
forth  near  his  castle,  not  the  hunter's 
tramp  over  hill  and  dale.  He  loved  to 
keep  near  to  men.  More  than  any- 
thing else  the  study  of  humanity  fasci- 
nated him  ;  more  than  anything  else  it 
perhaps  at  times  repelled  him.     Possi- 


bly it  was  because  he  scrutinized  mo- 
tives and  speculated  about  mentaL 
action  that  he  shrank  from  similar 
scrutiny.  .  Not  for  any  shame  or  desire 
of  concealment,  but  as  the  owner  of  a 
choice  instrument  of  exquisite  mechan- 
ism guards  it  from  the  touch  of  a  bun- 
gler, he  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  expo- 
sing to  the  uncomprehending  stare  and 
rough  handling  of  idle  curiosity  the 
finenesses  of  his  spiritual  being.  He 
shrank,  as  the  mimosa  of  the  plain  in- 
stinctively contracts  its  petals  at  the 
distant  tramp  of  the  buffalo.  Yet  in 
the  photograph  of  him  which  lies  in 
my  May  basket  there  is  nothing  sug- 
gestive of  such  sensitiveness.  From  it 
or  from  a  casual  meeting  of  the  origi- 
nal, one  might  have  taken  him  for  a 
successful  banker  or  merchant,  a  lover 
of  the  world's  good  things,  a  million- 
aire equally  at  home  on  'Change  or  in 
the  salons  of  fashion.  Contrast  the 
elegant  neglige  of  his  dress,  the  easy 
air  of  nonchalance  with  which  he  holds 
his  soft  crowned,  Spanish-looking  hat 
carelessly  in  one  hand,  with  the  schol- 
arly simplicity,  almost  rusticity,  of  Em- 
erson's manner. 

Turning  from  the  photographs  to  the 
package  of  three-cornered  letters,  I 
recall  distinctly  the  face  and  figure  of 
the  writer,  Sophia  Hawthorne :  a  short 
red-faced  little  woman,  English  or  Ger- 
man -  looking,  not  arousing  the  least 
suspicion  of  being  "  literary,"  except  it 
might  be  for  a  certain  grotesqueness  of 
dress,  sometimes  indicative  of  a  mind 
preoccupied.  On  first  acquaintance 
one  would  not  have  imagined  her  to- 
be  more  than  a  notable  housewife,  filled 
with  uncomprehending  admiration  of 
her  husband's  genius.  Yet  everybody 
knows  that  she  was  a  congenial 
and  appreciative  friend.  There  was  a 
certain  romantic  and  poetical  side  to 
her  in  other  respects  matter  of  fact 
character,  which  sometimes  subjected 
her  to  the  good  humored  jokes  of  more 
prosaic  people. 

The  eccentric  old  village  doctor, who- 
rejoiced  in  a  family  of  six  red  -  headed 
children,  once  incautiously  replied  to  a 
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friend  inquiring  about  the  "  new  baby" 
at  the  Hawthornes,  "  Well,  it  has  red 
hair  just  like  all  my  children,"  a  speech 
kindly  repeated,  as  such  speeches  are 
apt  to  be,  to  the  baby's  mother.  Tra- 
dition reports  variously  the  conversa- 
tion which  followed  between  the  moth- 
er and  the  doctor ;  but  soon  after,  vis- 
iting the  friend  before  mentioned,  the 
old  gentleman,  after  having  started 
down  the  garden  walk  on  his  way  to 
his  buggy  at  the  gate,  suddenly  turned 
back,  and  called  out,  as  if  almost 
breathless  with  important  news,  "  I 
wish  to  correct  a  false  statement !  Did 
I  say  that  Mrs.  Hawthorne's  baby  had 
red  hair  ?  I  was  mistaken.  It  is  gold- 
en brown,  just  like  all  my  children's  ; 
golden  brown!  Ha,  ha,  ha!"  And 
he  hobbled  away,  rubbing  his  hands 
over  the  joke,  and  murmuring  "  gold- 
en brown  !  "  Time  proved  the  moth- 
er's loving  instinct  to  be  a  truer  proph- 
ecy than  medical  science.  In  the 
wealth  of  soft  sunny  hair  that  adorned 
the  head  of  the  girl  of  eighteen,  even 
the  good  doctor's  eye  would  hardly 
have  detected  a  resemblance  to  "all 
my  children." 

Putting  back  into  the  May  basket  the 
child's  faded  blossoms,  the  dead  moth- 
er's letters,  and  the  dead  father's  like- 
ness, I  am  reminded  of  the  closing 
scenes  of  that  month  of  flowers,  when 
the  shadows  of  the  first  great  bereave- 
ment darkened  over  the  Wayside  Cot- 
tage. On  the  twenty -third  of  May, 
-eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -four,  the 
mortal  body  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne was  carried  out  of  the  vil- 
lage meeting  -  house  in  Concord  to  its 
final  rest.  The  details  of  the  occasion, 
what  may  have  been  said,  or  who  may 
have  spoken,  have  wholly  faded  from 
my  mind.     For  me,  the  eloquence  of 


Whatever  was  said  must  have  been 
choicely  spoken,  since  it  harmonized  so 
entirely  with  the  scene  as  to  have  left 
no  sense  of  discord  or  jarring  harsh- 
ness. Fine  speeches  would  have  been 
out  of  place.  Funeral  orations,  one 
would  think,  might  almost  have  dis- 
turbed the  dead,  the  shy,  silent  man 
who  always  shrank  from  the  scrutiny 
of  strangers,  and  sometimes  shunned 
even  the  eye  of  friendship.  1  could 
not  forbear  the  thought  that,  at  that 
very  moment,  his  "  unburied  ghost " 
might  be  ill  at  ease  in  the  church,  a 
place  that  his  living  footsteps  rarely  if 
ever  trod.  One  of  those  psychologi- 
cal problems,  such  as  weave  their  dark 
thread  through  so  many  of  his  stories, 
vexed  me  at  that  funeral  hour :  the  freed 
spirit  viewing  the  burial  rites  of  what 
had  once  been  its  own  dear  self,  that 
organism  so  lately  alert  to  obey  its  ev- 
ery volition,  now  outside  of  and  beyond 
its  reach,  as  truly  external  and  foreign 
to  it  as  the  tree  of  the  field  or  the  clod 
of  the  valley.  "Another  shall  gird 
thee,  and  carry  thee  whither  thou 
wouldst  not."  1  found  myself  misap- 
plying the  familiar  text,  and  wishing 
that  the  Wayside  home  might  have 
sheltered  the  patient  body  till  it  found 
rest  in  the  grave.  I  did  not  like  to  see 
the  throng  pass  around  for  a  look  at 
the  dead  man,  the  great  crowd  of  busy, 
curious  people,  who  would  go  away  to 
talk  about  "  the  corpse,"  and  whether 
it  looked  natural.  It  seemed  like  tak- 
ing him  at  a  disadvantage ;  as  if  it 
had  said,  "  You  are  the  man  that  kept 
yourself  aloof;  you  turned  into  side 
paths  when  you  met  us ;  now  we  can 
look  as  long  as  we  like  to." 

Mr.  Hawthorne,  as  every  one  will 
recall,  died  unattended  by  wife  or  child, 
alone  in  his  room  at  the  house  of  his 
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band's  remains  taken  directly  from  the 
cars  to  the  church.  Criticism  is  out  of 
place  in  regard  to  the  solemnities  of 
burial  rites  ;  still  we  may  be  permitted 
to  question  whether  the  private  prayer 
at  the  family  altar  would  not  have  been 
most  in  consonance  with  the  life  of 
Mr.  Hawthorne.  Doubtless  it  would 
have  best  accorded  with  the  wishes  of 
his  intimate  friends  and  of  his  family. 
In  yielding  to  the  demands  of  a  public 
that  craved  him  as  in  part  belonging, 
like  all  the  great  master  thinkers,  to 
humanity,  they  sacrificed  their  most 
sacred  feelings. 

Among  the  crowd  of  people  who 
now  gazed  at  his  lifeless  clay,  the  great 
romancer  had  lived  as  it  were  un- 
known ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
by  the  mass  of  his  townsmen,  he  died 
unappreciated.  Yet  his  life  had  been 
as  noble,  his  thinking  as  intense,  his 
death  as  martyr-like,  as  that  of  any  of 
their  heroes.  Society,  who  never  quite 
forgave  him  that  he  did  not  grace  her 
parlors  and  add  brilliancy  to  her  re- 
ceptions, pronounced  him  heartless. 
Patriotism,  that  speechified  in  the 
town  hall  and  shouted  itself  hoarse 
after  every  victory,  clamored  for  him 
to  show  his  colors.  Even  the  friends 
who  trusted  him  where  they  could  not 
understand,  felt  grieved  at  his  silence 
concerning  the  questions  of  the  hour. 
They  wished  he  would  yield  to  the 
popular  clamor  for  something  more 
stirring  than  those  "  peaceful  fantasies" 
which,  as  he  said  in  the  preface  to 
44  Our  Old  Home,"  he  was  "  content  to 
scatter  on  the  hurricane."  In  reading 
44  The  Romance  of  Septimius  Felton," 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  its  author  had 
stretched  out  a  hand  to  us  from  beyond 
the  grave,  taking  us  into  his  secret 
places  and  gratifying  our  desire  to 
know  what  his  mighty  intellect  was 
struggling  with  in  those  months  when 
we  were  condemning  him  as  cold,  in- 
sensible, traitorous.  We  cannot  but 
feel  that  the  following  bitter  words  of 
Septimius  were  the  utterance  of  one  of 
his  own  despairing  moods,  the  self-ac- 
cusations of  a  jealous  introspection, 
24 


chiding  as  absence  of  feeling  that 
calmness  which  was  its  intensity:  "He 
felt  himself  strangely  ajar  with  the  hu- 
man race,  and  would  have  given  much 
either  to  be  in  full  accord  with  it,  or  to 
be  separated  from  it  forever."  Again: 
11  I  am  dissevered  from  it ;  it  is  my 
doom  to  be  only  a  spectator  of  life,  to 
look  on  as  one  apart  from  it." 

Undoubtedly,  too,  he  knew  and  pain- 
fully felt  the  atmosphere  of  suspicion 
that  involved  him.  "  But  all  this  was 
idle,  and  was  indeed  but  the  foolish 
babble  that  hovers  like  a  mist  about 
men  who  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  throng  and  involve  themselves  in 
unintelligible  pursuits  and  interests  of 
their  own." 

While  this  babble  of  tongues,  these 
clamors  of  censorious  criticism,  were 
raging  around  him  ;  while  his  faithful 
adherence  to  his  old  college  friend  was 
condemned  as  traitorous,  and  his  reti- 
cence as  to  the  questions  of  the  hour 
cowardice,  these  were  the  thoughts 
which  stirred  his  soul  at  the  events  of 
which  his  townsmen  believed  him  to 
be  at  best  but  an  indifferent  spectator : 
"  O  high,  heroic,  tremulous  juncture, 
when  man  felt  himself  almost  an  angel 
on  the  verge  of  doing  deeds  that  out- 
wardly look  so  fiendish  !  O  strange 
rapture  of  the  coming  battle!  We 
know  something  of  that  time  now ;  we  / 
that  have  seen  the  muster  of  the  vil- 
lage soldiery  on  the  meeting-house 
green  and  at  railway  stations,  and 
heard  the  drum  and  fife,  and  seen  the 
farewells ;  seen  the  familiar  faces  that 
we  hardly  knew  now  that  we  felt  them 
to  be  heroes ;  breathed  higher  breath 
for  their  sakes ;  felt  our  eyes  moisten- 
ed; thanked  them  in  our  souls  for 
teaching  us  that  nature  is  yet  capable 
of  heroic  moments ;  felt  how  a  great 
impulse  lifts  up  a  people,  and  every 
cold,  passionless,  indifferent  spectator 
—  lifts  him  up  into  religion,  and  makes 
him  join  in  what  becomes  an  act  of 
devotion,  a  prayer,  when  perhaps  he 
but  half  approves." 

Yet  while  penning  these  very  words, 
he  perhaps  felt  himself  more  than  ever 
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44  dissevered,"  by  reason  of  those  tor- 
turing doubts  which  would  thrust  them- 
selves in,  even  in  the  "  high,  heroic 
juncture,"  and  make  him  end  the  sen- 
tence wfth  the  ,4  he  but  half  approves." 
Other  men  were  borne  blindly  along 
by  the  passions  of  the  hour  on  the  easy 
path  of  glory,  recking  little  whether  to 
the  victor's  wreath  or  the  martyr's 
crown.  But  something  held  him  back 
even  in  the  flood  -  tide  of  feeling,  kept 
him  from  that  ecstatic  assurance  for 
which  4I  he  would  have  given  much," 
restrained  him  from  joining  in  the 
deafening  huzzas  and  throwing  up  his 
hat  with  the  unthinking  crowd.  Amid 
the  drum  beats  of  victory  his  ear  caught 
the  undertones  of  anguish,  the  groans 
of  battle-field  and  hospital,  the  sobbings 
of  bereaved  and  desolate  homes.  His 
penetrating  analysis  divided,  with  sharp 
incision,  the  impulse  of  patriotism  from 
the  fierce  brute  instinct  and  vengeful 
thirst  for  blood  that  urges  on  the  fury 
of  the  onset.  He  saw  how  near  to  the 
ardor  of  the  saint  may  be  the  malice 
of  the  fiend.  44  How  strange,  how 
strange  it  is,  this  deep,  wild  passion 
that  nature  has  implanted  in  us  to  be 
the  death  of  our  fellow  creatures,  and 
which  coexists  at  the  same  time  with 
horror." 

Then,  too,  the  problem  of  wasted 
lives,  existences  prematurely  cut  off, 
constantly  perplexed  him.  That  idea 
of  the  vital  forces  struggling  against 
the  great  enemy,  which  forms  the 
groundwork  of  the  Romance,  undoubt- 
edly grew  and  took  shape  from  the 
materials  furnished  by  the  daily  des- 
patches from  the  battle  -  fields.  The 
sacrifice  of  such  men  as  Theodore 
Winthrop,  and  the  regiments  of  vol- 
unteers from  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, the  idols  of  society,  the  very  Sid- 
neys of  our  century,  —  how  full  of  baf- 
fling suggestions  to  such  a  mind  as 
Hawthorne's! 

44  It  seemed  so  dreadful  to  have  re- 
duced this  gay,  animated,  beautiful 
being  to  a  lump  of  dead  flesh  for  the 
flies  to  settle  upon,  and  which  in  a  few 
hours  would   begin   to   decay;   which 


must  be  put  forthwith  into  the  earth 
lest  it  should  be  a  horror  to  men's 
eyes  ;  that  delicious  beauty  for  women 
to  love,  that  strength  and  courage  to 
make  him  famous  among  men,  all 
come  to  nothing,  all  probabilities  of  life 
in  one  so  gifted  ;  the  renown,  the  posi- 
tion, the  pleasures,  the  profits,  the  keen 
ecstatic  joy  ;  this  never  could  be  made 
up, —  all  ended  quite." 

Was  there  one  of  all  the  cavilling 
critics  whose  heart  was  more  keenly 
alive  to  the  questions  of  the  time  than 
his  who  wrote  these  words  ?  Was  there 
one  who,  from  the  gloom  of  a  clouded 
and  morbid  fancy,  could  emerge  into  a 
more  beautiful  Christian  faith  than  that 
of  the  following : 

44  But  it  was  wonderful.  What  a 
change  had  come  over  it  since  only  a 
few  moments  ago  he  looked  at  that 
death  -  contorted  countenance!  Now 
there  was  a  high  and  sweet  expression 
upon  it,  of  great  joy  and  surprise,  and 
yet  a  quietude  diffused  throughout,  as 
if  the  peace  being  so  \  ery  great  was 
what  had  surprised  him.  ...  It 
was  an  expression  contrived  by  God's 
providence  to  comfort,  to  overcome  all 
the  dark  auguries  that  the  physical  ug- 
liness of  death  inevitably  creates,  and 
to  prove  by  the  divine  glory  on  the 
face  that  the  ugliness  is  a  delusion.  It 
was  as  if  the  dead  man  himself  showed 
his  face  out  of  the  sky  with  heaven's 
blessing  on  it,  and  bade  the  afflicted 
be  of  good  cheer  and  believe  in  im- 
mortality." 

We  are  almost  compelled  to  the  con- 
viction that  some  presentiment  of  his 
own  nearness  to  the  dim  unknown 
haunted  Hawthorne's  mind,  and  mix- 
ed itself  up  with  his  musings.  When 
he  makes  Septimius  Felton  complain 
of  the  brief  span  allotted  to  man,  and 
the  small  chance  afforded  for  any  great 
achievement  by  reason  of  lack  of  time, 
there  seems  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  fore- 
shadowing of  his  own  interrupted  plans, 
a  painful  sense  of  a  clogged  and  retard- 
ed movement  in  the  physical  and  men- 
tal mechanism,  a  foreboding  of  change, 
of  the  sudden  snapping  of  some  vital 
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threads.  To  go  out  of  life  and  leave  so 
much  undone, —  this  is  the  burden  of 
the  complaint ;  as  if  the  seer's  eye  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  broken  branch, 
the  "  unfinished  romance,"  and  his  ear 
anticipated  the  strains  of  his  owi  fune- 
ral dirge : 


'  There  in  seclusion  and  remote  from  men 
The  wizard  hand  lies  cold, 
Which  at  its  topmost  speed  let  fall  the  pen. 
And  left  the  talc  half  told. 

*  Ah,  who  shall  lift  that  wand  of  magic  powir 
And  the  lost  clue  regain  ? 
The  unfinished  window  in  Aladdin's  tower 
Unfinished  must  remain  !  " 

Sarah  L.  Bailey. 


KATYDID. 

ERE  the  sumacs,  crimson  turning, 
Or  the  upland  maple*,  burning, 
Show  a  faintest  tint  of  red  ; 
While  the  primrose  still  is  glowing, 
And  the  faded  pansies  sowing 
Seed  for  other  seasons'  blowing, 
Wakes  thy  piping,  Katy-did. 

Through  the  dusky  twilight  falling, 
Do  I  hear  thee,  lonesome  calling, 

In  thy  grassy  covert  hid ; 
Of  the  minstrels  of  the  summer, 
Droning,  dolorous,  latest  comer, 
Autumn's  earliest  herald  drummer, 

Art  thou,  mournful  Katy  did. 

Sadly  falls  thy  ceaseless  sighing, 
On  the  heart  where  hope  is  dying  — 

On  the  heart  where  love  is  dead ; 
Like  an  endless  wail  of  sorrow  — 
Plaint  of  grief  that  may  not  lxirrow 
Solace  from  the  coming  morrow  — 

Solemn  trilling  Katy-did. 

Ever,  till  our  life  be  ended, 
With  the  higher  life  inblended, 

From  all  darkling  memories  hid, 
Hut  to  hear  thy  harp  at  even, 
Like  a  dying  soul  unshriven, 
Shall  our  breasts  be  sorrow  riven, 

Still  to  mind  us,  Katy-did, 
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Of  the  watching,  wan  and  weary, 
Through  the  long  hours,  sad  and  dreary, 

With  a  tear- wet,  sleepless  lid, 
Light  of  orbs  more  lovely,  failing, 
Than  far-shining  Cynthia,  paling, 
Listening  dear  lips'  fevered  wailing, 

And  thy  moaning,  Katy-did. 

Watching  by  the  darkened  river, 
Slowly  ebbing,  ebbing  ever 

Through  the  midnight,  dim  and  dread ; 
Feet  from  shores  of  time  retreating, 
Than  our  life  a  dearer  fleeting, 
Hearkening  to  our  own  heart  beating, 

And  thy  joyless  Katy-did. 

Weary,  woful,  prayerful,  tearful, 
Waiting,  sad,  the  moment  fearful  — 

Knowing  our  beloved  dead  ; 
In  Death's  awful  shadow  lying, 
Reft,  despairing,  anguished,  dy.ng. 
Oh,  how  cheerless  comes  thy  sighing, 

To  the  love-lorn,  Katy-did  ! 

Me  —  alas !  the  songs  ye  sing  me 
Do  such  mournful  memories  bring  me, 

Of  the  days  to  sorrow  wed, 
Olden  loss  doth  now  bereave  me, 
Olden  griefs  now  deeply  grieve  me ; 
Hush  thy  requiem- chant,  and  leave  me 

Unto  Silence —  Katydid  ! 

B.  Hathaway. 
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THE  MILLION  IN  THE  GARRET. 

A  STORY  OF  WARSAW. 


(From  the  Polish.) 


CHAPTER  I. 


A  PICTURE  OF  THE  RECENT  PAST. 

DURING  the  first  months  of  the 
so-called  Congressional  King- 
dom, Warsaw  appeared  more  crowded 
with  people  than  it  had  been  for  many 
years  previous.  The  most  motley  fig- 
ures passed  up  and  down  the  streets, 
lounging  about  the  corners,  greeting 
each  other,  communing  eagerly  to- 
gether, taking  leave,  separating — all 
bearing  the  impress  of  the  exceptional 
life  which  reigned  at  the  capital. 

The  reason  of  this  exceptional  state 
of  things  was  to  be  readily  surmised. 
A  change  had  taken  place  in  the  affairs 
of  the  country.  Napoleon  had  sailed 
for  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  the  Polish 
army  had  come  home,  and  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  had  imposed  new  con- 
ditions on  the  conquered  kingdom. 

In  this  way  the  social  life  of  the 
capital  had  altered  in  all  its  phases. 
Polish  society  resembled  at  that  time  a 
swollen  river,  whose  waters,  slowly 
subsiding  and  retreating  into  their  old 
bed,  found  there  many  unlooked-for 
changes.  Here  yawned  gulfs,  there 
quicksands  had  formed  larger  and 
smaller  islands ;  while  in  other  places 
stones  had  tumbled  down,  causing  in- 
surmountable obstructions. 

Thus  appeared  Polish  society,  after 
it  had  passed  through  many  vicissi- 
tudes, after  hopes  which  had  surpassed 
dreams  in  extravagance,  from  which 
it  was  now  necessary  to  return  to  stern 
reality  and  to  accept  it  for  a  long  time 


at  least  the  particulars  of  the  death  of 
others  who  had  not  come  back. 

It  was  easy  to  recognize  on  the 
streets  those  who  had  met  no  relative. 
Sadly,  with  bent  heads,  they  walked 
along  and  gazed  about  in  all  direc- 
tions, anxious  whether  they  might  not 
still  behold  some  beloved  face,  or  at 
least  some  one  to  offer  them  in  mercy 
words  of  comfort,  which  would  encour- 
age for  a  few  hours  sweet  hope. 

There  were  those  to  whom  were  re- 
lated all  the  particulars  of  how  this  or 
that  one  had  perished  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  who  still  would  not  believe 
it,  for  to  believe  meant,  with  them,  to 
die. 

Near  the  Column  of  Sigismund  large 
crowds  of  these  unfortunates  usually 
collected,  and  communicated  to  each 
other  the  news  gathered  during  the 
day.  This  news  was  often  so  incredi- 
ble that  only  the  broken  heart  of  a 
mother,  the  stricken  soul  of  a  father, 
or  the  utter  despair  of  a  wife,  could 
believe  it 

From  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Leipsig 
there  could  have  been  seen,  for  five 
years,  a  tall,  gaunt  man ,  in  a  large  square 
cap,  who  wandered  along  the  Fau- 
bourg de  Cracovie  and  the  New  World, 
from  the  Column  of  Sigismund  to  the 
Three  Crosses.  He  stepped  before 
every  passer-by,  to  ask  him  whether  he 
had  met  or  seen  his  son. 

For  ten  years  an  aged  woman  might 
have  been  daily  seen  on  all  the  princi- 
pal streets,  who  sought  there  her  only 
son.  She  watched  all  the  gates  of  the* 
citv.  listened  to  the  conversation  of  the 
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in  a  hospital  cell,  the  unhappy  old 
woman  still  wept  bitterly  that  God 
should  not  have  granted  her  three 
more  days  of  life,  because  within  three 
days  her  son  would  surely  arrive  at 
Warsaw,  and  there  would  then  be  none 
to  welcome  him  home. 

And  like  this  father  seeking  his  son 
in  the  end  from  habit  alone,  like  this 
mother  still  looking  for  the  return  of 
her  only  child,  there  were  thousands, 
though  their  hopes  and  fears  did  not 
always  assume  so  eccentric  a  form. 
They  sat  sad  and  silent,  in  garrets  and 
fireplaces,  wiping  their  tears  with  bare 
hands  and  laced  pocket  handkerchiefs. 

To  the  overcrowded  city  also  flocked 
those  who  desired  to  profit  by  the  new 
state  of  things.  The  country  required 
reconstruction,  the  army  reorganiza- 
tion. Some  wished  to  serve  their  coun- 
try' from  pure  motives,  others  for  bread  ; 
while  a  great  part  were  such  as  saw  in 
this  new  condition  of  affairs  ample 
openings  for  their  ambition  and  pride. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  must  also  be 
taken  into  consideration  that  after  the 
exertions  which  the  country  had  made 
within  the  past  years,  many  whose  for- 
tunes had  decayed,  and  thousands  of 
the  new  proletariat,  came  to  the  capi- 
tal, as  the  heart  of  the  country,  to  find 
there  a  living,  or,  at  least,  comoanions 
in  misery. 

Besides  these  obviously  poor  people, 
there  were  hundreds  of  others  who  did 
not  like  to  admit  their  poverty.  They 
were  not  absolutely  poor,  in  the  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  the  term,  but  poor 
in  comparison  to  what  they  desired  to 
be  thought. 

These  people  were  the  ill-starred  leg- 
acy of  the  last  days  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Their  fathers,  tempted  by  a 
strange,  still  unexplained  psychological 
madness  into  the  gravest  excesses, 
threw  away,  in  their  frenzy,  their  prop- 
erty and  honest  national  traditions. 
Going  down  to  the  grave,  they  trans- 
mitted their  historical  n  imes  to  degen- 
erate descendants,  to  whom  they  left 
no  fortunes,  and  whom  they  had  taught 
nothing.     These  possessed  not  even 


sufficient  patriotism  to  enter  the  ranks 
of  the  national  army.  Gaunt  and 
starving,  they  preferred  to  hang  round 
the  salons  of  Warsaw,  and  brood  from 
day  to  day  on  the  threatening  morrow. 
But  for  all  that,  their  appearance  indi- 
cated them  to  be  men  of  adequate 
wealth,  and  their  pretensions  exceeded 
those  of  many  a  millionaire. 

To  this  class  of  people  the  present 
era  was  very  propitious.  Many  of 
them,  having  done  nothing  to  distin- 
guish them  in  life,  adapted  themselves 
to  the  new  state  of  things  and  took 
well-paid  service  in  the  opposition 
camp,  where  those  who  had  marched 
on  the  murderous  batteries  of  Sammo- 
Sierrawere  often  subordinated  to  them. 
Others  tried  to  secure  a  comfortable 
position  by  other  means. 

If  one  of  these  had  but  straight  legs, 
and  on  his  body  a  face  not  exactly- 
homely,  he  considered  himself  exempt 
from  all  useful  employment.  All  he 
needed  was  to  take  good  care  of  those 
legs  and  that  face,  to  believe  with  the 
implicit  faith  of  a  Turk  that  this  should 
suffice  him  to  obtain,  without  work,  a 
handsome  fortune  —  with  the  addition 
of  a  wife. 

And  these  adventurers  reasoned 
quite  logically.  According  to  their  con- 
ception, the  days  of  substantial  ser- 
vices to  the  country,  services  which  had 
always  been  generously  rewarded  with 
dignities  and  riches,  were  irretrievably 
gone.  There  was  hence  no  hope  of 
sustaining  the  ancient  renown  of  the 
nation,  and  it  became  necessary  to  save 
the  social  standing  endangered  through 
poverty  by  a  rich  marriage,  for  which 
willing  millionaires  were  never  want- 
ing. In  return  for  the  million  were 
given  a  distinguished  name,  a  coat- of  - 
arms  for  the  panels  of  the  carriage  and 
the  buttons  of  the  livery.  No  more? 
Why  more,  when  this  sufficed  ? 

Of  such  men  the  society  to  which 
we  now  introduce  the  reader  was  com- 
posed. Every  one  of  them  might, 
under  other  circumstances,  have  be- 
come a  cabinet  minister :  now  they  had 
nothing  to  dream  of  but— a  dowered  wife. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  BACHELORS*    CLUB. 

In  a  small  parlor,  arranged  with 
quaint  and  studied  elegance,  sat  five 
young  gentlemen.  The  pictures  on 
the  walls  indicated  that  the  master  of 
the  house  was  a  bachelor.  Horses 
and  grayhounds  hung  side  by  side 
with  gay  women :  hunting  scenes 
were  placed  next  to  copies  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  ancient  Greece,  Clocks, 
mirrors,  articles  of  luxury,  and  the  in- 
evitable cupid  with  the  golden  arrow  — 
an  ornament  esteemed  in  the  times  of 
Sigismund — abounded  in  all  directions. 

The  gentlemen  were  all  young :  not 
one  of  them  had  much  overstepped 
his  thirtieth  year.  All  wore  their  hair 
■combed  erect  in  tufts  on  the  centre  of 
the  head,  as  the  fashion  of  the  day 
■enacted,  for  wigs  had  gone  out  of  date. 
The  hair,  for  a  time  shorn  close,  now 
grew  mysteriously  upwards.  The  coats, 
which  were  cut  away  something  in  the 
style  of  dress -coats,  had  high  collars 
reaching  to  the  ears.  White  handker- 
chiefs in  voluminous  folds  were  tied  in 
knots  defying  solution.  A  long  French 
vest  completed  the  attire  of  the  most 
important  part  of  the  human  body. 
Some  of  the  young  gentlemen  still 
wore  the  ruffle  on  the  shirt-  bosom  and 
laces  at  the  wrist. 

One  of  them,  of  dark  hair  and  com- 
plexion, was  in  conversation  called  the 
Chamberlain's  son.  The  second,  with 
light  hair,  had  a  moment  before  been 
addressed  by  the  servant  as  Master 
Cupbearer.  The  third,  a  pale  young 
fellow,  with  chestnut  hair,  was  simply 
called  Hector,  sometimes  with  the  ad- 
dition of  his  escutcheon,  "  Leliva  :" 
and,  to  carry  out  the  Greek  tradition, 
the  fourth,  with  red  hair,  was  called 
Achilles.  The  fifth,  the  least  distin- 
guished but  most  loquacious,  was 
briefly  named  Lesio,  with  the  addition 
of  "  Pilarva." 

After  a  silence,  caused  by  the  remark 
of  Hector  that  "  the  Lady  Chamber- 
lain's party" — to  which  the  majority  of 
those    present    had    been     invited  — 


"  would  not  be  numerous,"  Lesio  Pi- 
larva  observed  : 

"I  do  not  mean  to  run  for  office. 
There  are  many  drawbacks  connected 
with  it.  Besides,  the  public  service  is 
now-a-days  not  worth  a  fig.  Formerly, 
when  there  were  crown  estates — " 

**  Andrew  has  accepted  a  captaincy 
in  a  regiment  of  chasseurs,"  inter- 
rupted Hector. 

11  The  army  is  not  half  so  bad,  but  it 
is  hard  to  reconcile  one's  self  to  the 
quill  and  the  green  table" — said  the 
Chamberlain's  son.  "If  one  could 
start  from  something,  say  a  colonel — as 
Potocki  once  remarked.  But  to  serve 
in  filthy  barracks,  and  afterwards  to 
enter  the  salon  of  my  Lady  Palatine, 
whose  nerves  are  so  delicate  that  she 
smells  the  barracks  at  a  distance  of  ten 
paces — " 

"  It  is  out  of  the  question  !"  ejacu- 
lated Master  Cupbearer. 

11  Mais,  savez  vous,  that  Lolko  is 
going  to  be  married,  and  gets  two  mil- 
lions in  cash !"  said  Achilles,  running 
his  fingers  through  his  hair. 

"  SaprisHe  /  that  such  luck  should 
not  befall  an  honest  man  !"  remarked 
the  Chamberlain's  son. 

Hereupon  ensued  a  conversation  en- 
tirely about  the  dowered  young  ladies 
of  the  capital  Everybody  talked, 
each  contributed  his  knowledge,  and  so 
animated  grew  the  conversation  that  it 
became  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
speakers. 

"  It  is  said  that  Isabella  will  not 
have  more  than  two  hundred!  The 
Starosta's  wife  threw  dust  into  the 
eyes  of  the  aspirants ! " 

"  Andrew  is  near  his  declaration. 
His  lawyer  has  whispered  to  him  that 
Tela  will  have  half  a  million." 

"  Do  you  know  the  misfortune  which 
has  happened  to  Stephano  ?  For  two 
years  he  sang  Italian  songs  and  went 
daily  to  the  Carmelites  to  early  mass, 
and  they  even  say  that  he  has  fasted 
through  a  whole  Lent!  Now  he  has  been 
told  that  during  the  life  -  time  of  the 
lady  mother,  who  is  healthy  and  strong, 
Miss  Eliza  will  receive  nothing  except 
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a  periodical  delivery  of  kitchen  stuff, 
if  Stephano  lives  in  the  city,  as  he  has 
promised  the  young  lady  to  do." 

"  Que  citable  /  This  is  not  a  pleas- 
ant business ;  it  will  require  some  tact 
to  back  out." 

11  Stanislaus  helped  himself  best 
when  he  sought  out  the  daughter  of  a 
rich  butcher,  to  whom  he  went  daily  to 
get  tripe  and  sausages." 

"  So  much  the  better;  we  shall  have 
the  choicest  hams  and  sausages  after  a 
lenten  dinner  at  my  Lady  Palatine's." 

Here  the  door  opened,  and  a  short, 
rotund  man,  with  glittering  charms  on 
his  chain,  entered  the  room.  Once 
his  hair  might  perhaps  have  been  dark, 
but  its  increasing  gray  was  now  rubbed 
over  with  some  kind  of  black  dye, 
while  an  obtrusive  and  unbecoming 
baldness  was  covered  by  long  wisps 
of  hair,  carefully  gathered  up  from  the 
sides.  But  there  was  something  about 
the  red,  shining  face  of  the  last 
guest,  which  indicated  that  in  his  secret 
soul  he  still  counted  himself  young, 
diough  he  ostentatiously  disclaimed 
this,  and  called  himself  old.  At  the 
same  time  he  did  not  like  it  when  oth- 
ers called  him  by  that  adjective.  He 
would  then  even  be  angry. 

"  Kubas !  "  '!  Kubas !  "  exclaimed 
all  in  concert,  and  rose  to  embrace 
their  friend. 

Kubas  had  this  day  the  face  of  a 
genuine  diplomatist.  Concealing  his 
chin  behind  a  high  collar  and  the 
wide  folds  of  his  handkerchief,  he  cast 
his  bulbous  eyes  over  the  company 
with  a  certain  distrustful  diffidence, 
and  waited  to  be  addressed. 

"  What  news  does  old  Kubas  bring 
us  to  -  day  ?  "  exclaimed  Hector,  slap- 
ping him  on  the  shoulder. 

Kubas  winced,  threw  his  hat  on  a 
chair,  and  gruffly  replied :  "  It  seems 
impossible  to  speak  seriously  with  you. 
You  are  always  at  your  childish  jokes." 
Kubas  thereupon  went  to  the  mirror 
and  rearranged  with  great  pains  the 
tuft  of  hair  gathered  up  from  the  sides. 

"  But  father  Jacob ;  venerable  patri- 
arch!   disperse   the   wrinkles  on  thy 


brow,  where  they  are  the  evidence,  not 
of  years,  but  of  frantic  rage!  "  impro- 
vised Lesio  with  a  smile. 

"  Cease  your  fooling !  "  savagely  re- 
torted Kubas ;  "I  am  better  aware 
than  you  that  I  am  no  milksop,  but — " 

"  But  a  man  in  the  very  prime  of 
life  —  "  interrupted  several. 

Kubas  once  more  sent  his  convex 
eyes  out  to  reconnoitre.  They  wander- 
ed over  all  the  noses  and  half -open 
mouths,  and  attempted  even  to  pene- 
trate the  skulls,  but  failed.  The  dis- 
obedient organs  recoiled  from  the  pol- 
ished foreheads,  and  refused  to  try 
their  luck  a  second  time.  Kubas  re- 
flected, as  if  undecided  about  some- 
thing. 

His  companions  surrounded  him, 
and  began  to  coax  and  overwhelm 
him  with  caresses. 

"  Wait,"  after  a  while  said  Kubas, 
who  was  also  occasionally  called  Krzy- 
wda,  his  ancestral  name. 

All  now  resumed  their  seats,  leaving 
the  sofa  to  the  new  comer. 

"  I  bring  you  great  news,"  began 
Kubas  Krzywda,  who  was  a  relative 
of  the  Crown  Secretary ;  "  news  which 
will  touch  you  to  the  marrow.  There 
is  in  Warsaw  a  young  lady  with  a  mil- 
lion of  dowry  !  " 

"  A  million  of  dowry !  "  cried  all, 
touched  indeed  to  the  very  marrow  by 
this  thrilling  intelligence. 

Krzywda  was  disconcerted  by  this 
enthusiasm.  Once  more  his  eyes  made 
the  round  of  the  noses  and  foreheads 
of  his  companions.  Something  told 
him  that  he  had  committed  a  blunder, 
but  it  could  not  be  helped.  He  had 
evidendy  some  secret  scheme  in  view, 
but  this  very  scheme  required  him  to 
utter  the  talismanic  word. 

The  effect  which  his  news  had  pro- 
duced on  his  companions  distressed 
and  disturbed  him,  however,  all  the 
same.  Hector  knit  his  eye-brows  as  if 
he  were  ready  to  do  martial  battle  for 
that  million.  Achilles  furtively  eyed 
Hector,  recalling  by  his  look  the  fate 
of  unhappy  Troy,  when  his  namesake 
triumphed  over  the  latter.  The  Cham- 
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berlain's  son  pursed  up  his  mouth  with 
pride,  as  though  the  million  rightfully 
belonged  to  him.  Master  Cupbearer 
obviously  protested  against  such  an 
assumption,  by  caressing  his  neatly 
trimmed  whiskers.  Lesio  Pilarva  ap- 
peared not  to  aspire  to  the  whole  mil- 
lion, but  to  cherish  a  hope  that  some- 
thing might  accrue  to  him  from  it  by 
dextrous  management. 

All  this  rendered  Kubas  ill  at  ease. 
He  wished  therefore  to  weaken  the  ef- 
fect by  his  next  words,'  which  he  was 
just  then  considering ;  but  these  words 
absolutely  refused  to  occur  to  him. 

His  companions  came,  however,  to 
his  aid. 

*'  A  million  of  dowry !  "  they  repeat- 
ed in  chorus;  and  their  voices  sounded 
as  if  they  all  were  tenors. 

"  Yes,  a  million  of  dowry  !  "  repeated 
the  troubled  Kubas.  ■'  But  this  million 
will  only  become  a  tangible  million 
when  you  ascertain  more  about  it  from 
me,  and  when  my  information  is  com- 
plimented in  the  proper  manner." 

"  And  what  do  you  know  ?  What  is 
it  that  you  know  ?  Speak,  and  quick- 
ly !"  they  impatiently  demanded. 

*'  I  know  only  this  much  "  —  slowly 
drawled  out  Kubas  —  "  that .  this  — 
million  —  is  in  a  garret !  " 

Having  uttered  the  last  word,  Kubas 
searchingly  eyed  his  companions.  But 
their  faces  proved  that  poor  Kubas 
had  miscalculated  again.  The  word 
11  garret "  not  only  failed  to  weaken 
the  effect  of  the  "  million,"  but  actu- 
ally strenghtened  it.  It  made  them  all 
unusually  curious,  because  it  is  easier 
to  take  a  million  from  a  garret  than 
from  a  palace  or  a  castle.  Poor  peo- 
ple can  be  more  easily  beguiled  by  a 
brilliant  exterior ;  in  a  palace  all  are 
familiar  with  lordly  pretentions. 

"  A  million  in  a  garret !  "  they  shout- 
ed in  chorus.  "  This  is  a  rare  adven- 
ture. It  is  a  golden  fleece  after  which 
not  even  Jason  would  have  needed  to 
cross  the  stormy  waves  of  the  sea ! 
But  how  did  that  million  get  into  the 
garret  ?  " 

Kubas  was  certainly  put  out  by  the 


turn  which  things  were  taking.  He 
now  only  thought  how  to  arrange  his 
story  so  that  he  should  succeed  in  his 
private  scheme  without  exciting  an  ex- 
cessive appetite  for  the  million  among^ 
his  dangerous  friends. 

In  the  presence  of  such  observant 
adversaries,  the  one  undertaking  was 
as  difficult  as  the  other.  Their  faces 
con  finned  this.  Thoughtfulness  was 
painted  on  each  of  them ;  it  seemed 
as  if  every  one  of  those  present  was 
already,  in  spirit,  in  that  blessed  gar- 
ret, and  captured  its  million  at  the 
first  assault  for  himself,  and  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  his  rivals. 

Kubas  secredy  sighed,  and  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  remembered 
that  he  was  not  so  young  as  the 
others. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE   REVELATION. 


Kubas  consented  at  last  to  relate  the 
way  in  which  he  had  heard  about  this 
million  in  the  garret. 

"I  was  passing"  —  said  he,  in  an 
unsteady  voice  —  "  through  the  square 
of  the  Old  Town.  I  had  been  incog- 
nito at  Fuker's,  where  the  lawyers,, 
one  of  whom  I  wished  to  find,  invigor- 
ate themselves  for  their  trials  with 
choice  Hungarian.  While  crossing  the 
square,  I  suddenly  noticed  an  aged  fe- 
male, who  stood  before  a  huckster's 
stall,  as  if  she  wanted  to  buy  some- 
thing. The  woman's  face  was  homely 
enough,  but  her  dress  bore  the  traces 
of  former  rank.  She  looked  like  some 
impoverished  patrician,  who  could  not 
forget  what  she  had  been.  This  was 
expressed  on  her  scowling  counten- 
ance, long  habituated  to  command. 
Near  her  stood  a  beauti  —  what  am  I 
saying? — a  rather  ordinary  looking 
girl,  who  might  have  been  her  grand- 
child. Her  face  was  —  sufficiently 
common,  even  plain.  Her  eyes  were 
—  I  do  n't  know  what." 

Kubas  had  plainly  tired  himself  with 
these  artful  dodges.    The  perspiration*. 
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stood  in  drops  on  his  forehead.  After 
a  pause,  he  resumed : 

44  As  I  gazed  at  her,  one  of  the  law- 
yers, returning  from  Fuker  s,  stepped 
up  to  me,  and  whispered  in  my  ear : 
■*  A  million  of  dowry !'  You  will  under- 
stand that  such  words  are  apt  to  turn 
one  dizzy !  " 

44  And  after  these  words  M  —  ironi- 
•cally  remarked  Achilles— ■ "  the  young 
5(irl  no  doubt  became  as  beautiful  as 
.a  statue  of  Venus." 

44  And  as  wise  and  learned  as  Con- 
fucius, the  great  Chinese  philosopher," 
added  Hector. 

"  As  to  her  beauty  "  —  said  Kubas 
—  "it  was  not  necessary  to  wait  for 
this  information  to  see  that  she  is  — 
not  so  very  homely.  But  beautiful,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  term,  such  a  face 
•could  never  be." 

The  Chamberlain's  son  clapped  his 
hands,  and  exclaimed  with  the  smile  of 
a  man  of  the  world  — 

••  This  matter  turns  out  admirably  ! 
A  million  of  dowry* ;  a  plain  girl;  and 
a  grandmother  in  a  garret !  Nothing 
is  easier  than  to  secure  a  million  with 
a  plain  girl.  It  would  be  different  if 
she  were  beautiful.  As  it  is,  my 
friends  "  — 

Kubas  seemed  more  and  more  alarm- 
ed at  this  unlooked  -  for  view  of  the 
situation.  He  was  angry  with  himself 
for  having. so  imprudently  made  up  his 
story.  With  a  reckless  movement  of 
the  hand,  he  exposed  his  hidden  bald- 
ness, and  quickly  retorted  — 

44  The  girl  is  not  at  all  plain.  In  a 
•certain  sense  she  might  even  pass  for 
handsome." 

44  It  matters  little  whether  handsome 
-or  homely,  intelligent  or  silly.  But  the 
million  —  how  about  the  million  ? "  de- 
manded ail. 

"It  is  now  for  you"  —  remarked 
Kubas,  with  a  mingled  look  of  alarm 
and  defiance  on  his  face — "  to  discover 
that  million  by  your  acquaintances 
among  our  rich  countrymen.  To  me, 
it  seems  that  the  lawyer  was  only  jok- 
ing." 

44  What  is  the  name  of  that  inestim- 


able grandmother,  with  the  pretty 
million?  and  where  does  she  live?" 
asked  the  Chamberlain's  son. 

14  She  lives  in  a  garret,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Rymarski  street  and  Leszno; 
her  name  is  Mirska,  the  Chamber- 
lain's widow." 

44  Mirska,  the  Chamberlain's  wid- 
ow !  "  repeated  all,  and  gazed  at 
each  other  with  questioning  looks.  A 
profound  silence  fell  on  the  room.  The 
malicious  cupid  with  the  drawn  bow 
seemed  to  laugh  at  the  whole  party. 
The  mischief-maker  discharged  several 
invisible  golden  arrows,  but  none  be- 
trayed that  they  had  hit  the  mark. 

•4  The  Chamberlain  Mirski's  wid- 
ow !  "  resumed  the  Chamberlain's  son, 
after  a  long  pause,  a  strange  light 
shining  in  his  eyes.  44  The  Mirskis 
are  in  a  manner  related  to  us,  on  the 
mother's  side.  My  sainted  grand- 
mother was  a  Mirska."  Assuming, 
however,  an  indifferent  air,  he  added, 
with  an  ironical  smile :  4*  But  as  regards 
the  million,  my  dear  Kubas,  the  law- 
yer must  most  assuredly  have  joked 
with  you.  The  late  Chamberlain,  Mir- 
ski,  had,  no  doubt,  a  considerable  for- 
tune, but  he  dissipated  the  whole  of  it. 
He  was  one  of  those  high  livers  who 
spend  all  they  are  worth.  His  wife,  an 
eccentric  person,  never  had  much 
dowry,  as  was  seen  after  her  husband's 
death,  when  she  withdrew  entirely 
from  her  old  acquaintances,  and  buried 
herself  in  some  farm  house  in  the 
Lithuanian  wilds." 

Master  Cupbearer  had  closely  watch- 
ed the  face  of  the  speaker,  as  if  to  con- 
vince himself  whether  the  Chamber- 
lain's son  spoke  the  truth.  The  skep- 
tical smile  which  played  round  his 
mouth  betrayed  that  he  mistrusted  him. 
He,  however,  also  put  on  a  careless 
and  indifferent  mien.  Listlessly  dally- 
ing with  his  watch  chain,  he  remarked : 

44 1  believe  in  a  variety  of  human 
eccentricities  ;  but  when  a  girl  who  has 
a  million  of  dowry  is  to  be  disposed  of. 
I  cannot  admit  of  an  eccentricity  like 
this.  A  million  is  a  handsome  sum, 
and  not  to  be  hidden  under  a  bushel ; 
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but  rather  to  be  set  in  gold,  that  it  may 
attract  another  million  to  itself.  This 
is  the  aim  of  the  most  niggardly  moth- 
ers, aunts,  and  grandmothers.  As  re- 
gards this  same  Chamberlain's  widow, 
I  know  so  much  that,  if  there  ever  was 
any  fortune,  it  disappeared  during  the 
life -time  of  the  late  Chamberlain." 

Hector,  also  pretending  to  believe  all 
he  heard  and  saw,  looked  first  at  the 
one,  then  at  the  other.  Over  his  face, 
too,  flitted  momentarily  a  more  ani- 
mated expression ;  but  he  replaced  it, 
with  an  effort,  by  one  of  repose  and  in- 
difference. 

At  that  moment  this  trio  resembled 
skilful  gamblers,  who  hold  good  cards, 
but  try  to  conceal  the  fact  from  each 
other.  From  the  same  innate  antago- 
nism, Achilles  suspiciously  eyed  Hec- 
tor; while  Lesio,  in  this  instance  more 
sincere  than  the  rest,  widely  opened 
his  mouth  with  undisguised  curiosity. 

"The  Mirskis are  related  to  us  also," 
said  Hector,  after  a  while ;  "  but  we 
have  never  acknowledged  it.  It  is  no 
small  bother  to  associate  with  Lithua- 
nians. They  talk  scandalously,  and 
are  either  so  original  or  unpolished 
that  one  is  often  ashamed  of  such  cou- 
sinship.  The  Chamberlain's  widow 
never  had  anything  like  a  fortune;  and 
if  she  now  lives  in  a  garret,  this  is  to 
me  only  another  reason  why  I  should 
know  nothing  of  her." 

"  Do  you  imagine  that  a  million  is 
to  be  shaken  out  of  one's  sleeve  ?  " 
observed  Achilles.  "  The  great  for- 
tunes are  to-day  ruined,  and  that  which 
glitters  is  sham  gold,  humbug!  The 
lawyer  had,  no  doubt,  drank  too  much 
Hungarian  wine,  and  added  a  few 
naughts." 

Lesio,  too,  wanted  to  let  something 
out  of  his  open  mouth,  but  Kubas  in- 
terfered. He  had  watched  the  speak- 
«ers,  and  listened  to  them  with  unusual 


somehow  so  sensitive  to  even*  inner 
emotion  that  they  stenographed,  with 
emendations  and  additions,  his  most 
secret  thoughts  and  flitting  visions  with 
the  scrupulousness  of  a  parliamentary 
reporter. 

"  This  is  the  very  reason  why  I  did 
not  believe  the  lawyer,"  he  said,  after 
some  reflection;  "for  the  whole  busi- 
ness appeared  to  me  rather  improbable. 
I  mentioned  it,  however,  to  you,  like  a 
true  friend,  and  expect  that  you  will  be 
so  grateful  as  to  share  also  with  me 
what  you  may  ascertain  further  about 
the  affair.  From  curiosity  alone  it  will 
pay  sometimes  to  talk  about  it,  though 
no  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  this 
singular  story." 

Regarding  the  subject  as  exhausted, 
all  ceased  to  speak  of  it.  When  seve- 
ral prepared  to  depart,  the  Chamber- 
lain's son  asked: 

"  What  is  your  programme  for  the 
morrow  ?  Perhaps  we  could  meet  here 
again  for  another  chat  at  noon  ? " 

"  I  testify  beforehand,"  said  Master 
Cupbearer,  "  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
attend.  To-morrow  I  have  business  in 
Court,  and  in  the  afternoon  —  " 

"  Like  every  Friday,  to-morrow  is  an 
unlucky  day  with  me,"  remarked  Hec- 
tor, "  and  I  stay,  therefore,  at  home." 

"To-morrow  I  am  called  into  the 
country,"  exclaimed  Achilles. 

"  And  I  have  an  appointment  with 
my  lawyer,"  added  Kubas,  casting  his 
eyes  to  the  ground. 

There  remained  only  Lesio,  who 
said  nothing,  for  the  majority  had  al- 
ready declined  to  meet  on  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  VISIT  TO  THE  GARRET. 

In  some  strange,  inexplicable  way, 
all  met  the  next  day  at  the  hour  of 
noon,  near  the  theatre.     There  was  to 
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second,  whose  unlucky  day  it  was,  at 
home  by  the  stove ;  the  third,  in  the 
country;  and  the  fourth,  in  consulta- 
tion with  his  lawyer.  Instead  of  this, 
somehow  or  other,  all  of  them  encoun- 
tered each  other  there  in  succession. 

41  Whither  are  you  hastening,  Hec- 
tor?" inquired  the  Chamberlain's  son, 
with  an  ironical  smile;  "  and  so  dress- 
ed up,  as  though  this  was  to  you  not  an 
unlucky  day,  but  rather  one  of  great 
happiness  ? " 

44  Just  fancy,  I  received  a  pressing 
call,"  replied  Hector,  "  from  an  uncle, 
who  has  suddenly  arrived  in  town. 
And  where  arc  you  speeding  to  ?  " 

"  I  am  precisely  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  yourself,  my  dear  Hector,"  re- 
torted the  Chamberlain's  son,  with  a 
significant  smile ;  "  only  with  this  dif- 
ference :  that  this  is  not  an  unlucky 
day  with  me,  and  that  my  aunt,  not 
my  uncle,  has  suddenly  arrived." 

Both  smiled,  embraced,  and  went 
different  ways ;  the  one  to  the  right, 
the  other  to  the  left. 

After  a  few  minutes  Hector  encoun- 
tered Master  Cupbearer,  who  was  hur- 
rying along  at  a  telling  pace. 

"Ah,  my  dear  Master  Cupbearer! 
so  you  are  not  in  Court  ?  "  cried  Hec- 
tor ;  "  and  yet  this  is  the  hour  of  the 
sitting —  " 

44  O,  these  accursed  lawyers !  I  am 
hunting  mine,"  coolly  replied  Master 
Cupbearer.  "  But  where  are  you  going 
so  fast?" 

Hector  gave  him  the  same  explana- 
tion which  he  had  already  given  to  the 
Chamberlain's  son  ;  and  then  repeated 
the  story  once  more  to  Achilles,  against 
whom  he  ran  in  the  next  street. 

After  these  chance  encounters,  it 
seemed  that  the  friends  would  disperse 
all  over  the  city,  and  that  they  could 
meet  no  more  during  the  day.  One 
went  west,  the  second  east,  the  third 
south,  and  the  fourth  north. 

Three  minutes  afterwards  a  closed 


ed,  leaned  out  of  the  carriage  and  in- 
spected the  house.  After  a  brief  con- 
ference with  the  driver,  some  one 
sprang  out,  and  rapidly  disappeared  in 
the  vestibule.  It  was  Hector.  Draw- 
ing his  shiny  hat  over  his  eyes,  and 
concealing  his  face  under  a  long  cloak 
with  a  short  collar,  he  paced  irresolute- 
ly up  and  down  the  hall.  Finding  no- 
one  there,  he  cautiously  ascended  the 
stairway.  The  house  was  old  and  dark, 
the  stairs  irregular  and  dangerous  to- 
neck  and  limb.  Hector  reached  the 
first  floor  above  with  great  difficulty. 
He  looked  about  him,  but  not  a  living 
creature  was  to  be  seen.  At  last  he 
heard  some  footsteps  in  the  gallery. 
On  the  threshold  appeared  a  servant 
girl,  going  after  water. 

44  Does  Lady  Mirska,  the  Chamber- 
lain's widow,  live  here?"  asked  Hec- 
tor, lowering  his  voice. 

44  A  Chamberlain's  widow ! "  replied 
the  surprised  girl.  "How  should  a 
Chamberlain's  widow  come  here  ?  " 

14  She  is  said  to  live  in  the  garret ; 
she  has  a  granddaughter  with  her ;  the 
old  lady  must  be  some  seventy  years 
old." 

The  girl  roguishly  smiled,  showed 
Hector  a  row  of  white  teeth,  and  said : 

44  There  is  a  lady  with  a  handsome 
girl  living  up  in  the  garret  But  who 
knows  whether  it  is  her  granddaughter, 
or  what  ?  Nor  are  they  such  grand 
folks.  The  old  lady  carries  home  her 
own  marketing,  and  keeps  only  an 
out  -  door  servant." 

Hector  considered  a  moment.  The 
poverty  of  the  Chamberlain's  widow 
loomed  up  before  him  like  an  ominous- 
spectre.  He  had  really  heard  some  odd 
things  about  her.  He  knew  that  she 
had  lived  in  the  depths  of  Lithuania ; 
that  the  deceased  Chamberlain  had 
dissipated  his  fortune.  It  might,  there- 
fore, easily  be  that  his  widow  was  en- 
tirely ruined,  and  had  now  come  to  the 
city  to  ask  help  from  her  kindred. 
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in  those  salons  where  he  shone  with  a 
reputed  fortune. 

Considering  this,  he  determined  to 
refrain  from  the  intended  visit.  Exam- 
ples of  the  sudden  impoverishment  of 
people,  wealthy  by  birth,  were  at  that 
period  common  in  Poland.  The  last 
■catastrophies,  years  of  reckless  extrav- 
agance, had  reduced  many  families  to 
beggary.  These  were  the  logical -fruits 
of  the  changes  in  the  social  and  politi- 
cal condition. 

All  this  tended  to  induce  Hector  to 
withdraw  from  the  contemplated  step. 
The  worse  the  stairs  on  which  he  stum- 
bled in  the  dark  became,  the  more  un- 
likely seemed  to  him  the  million  in  the 
garret.  By  the  servant  girl's  account, 
it  was  a  downright  myth. 

Hector  thanked  his  stars  for  having 
been  warned  in  season.  He  also 
thanked  the  pretty  servant  of  the  white 
teeth,  and  had  already  taken  some 
steps  into  the  dark  gulf,  when  he  sud- 
denly heard  the  Chamberlain's  son 
below. 

The  Chamberlain's  son  inquired,  in 
a  loud  voice,  of  some  one  in  the  entry, 
whether  Mrs.  Mirska  resided  there  ? 

Hector  was  almost  beside  himself. 
"What  was  now  to  be  done  ?  Should 
he  meet  the  Chamberlain's  son  face  to 
face  ?  But  what  was  he  in  such  case  to 
say  ?  How  endure  his  scoffing  smile  ? 
Was  he  to  confess  to  a  lie  ? 

Such  were  the  questions  which  ran 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  through 
Hector's  whirling  brain.  Perhaps  nev- 
er before  had  he  felt  so  completely 
helpless.  At  that  instant  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  meet  the  eye  of  his 
friend. 

But  there  was  no  time  left  for  delibe- 
ration; already  the  footsteps  of  the 
Chamberlain's  son  resounded  on  the 
stairway.  Happen  what  might,  Hector 
did  not  want  to  be  seen.  There  was 
no  hiding-place  on  the  first  floor.  The 
girl  had  not  yet  left  the  passage.  He 
decided  to  mount  to  the  second  floor 
and  find  concealment  there.  On  the 
second  floor  happened  just  then  to  be 
a  young  fellow  with  a  pert  countenance, 


who  was  beating  the  dust  out  of  a 
great  coat.  Nothing  remained  for 
Hector  but  to  climb  up  to  the  garret, 
and,  hit  or  miss,  wait  there  on  the 
stairs  for  an  idea  of  what  to  do  next. 

If  it  was  twilight  on  the  first  and 
second  floors,  here  it  was  pitch  dark 
night  At  the  very  first  step  Hector 
crushed  his  hat,  and  at  the  next  his 
nose  struck  against  a  projecting  beam. 
The  expedition  in  quest  of  the  million 
began  to  assume  tragic  dimensions ; 
but  retreat  had  become  impossible.  He 
heard  the  footsteps  of  the  Chamber- 
lain's son  behind  him,  and,  in  addition, 
a  third  voice  below,  which  sounded 
exactly  like  that  of  Master  Cupbearer. 

Hector  determined  to  turn  his  des- 
perate situation  to  some  advantage.  It 
was  as  dark  as  it  could  well  be ;  he 
could,  therefore,  safely  hide  and  wait 
further  developments.  Luckily  he 
discovered  a  kind  of  passage,  and  there 
he  stood  still. 

The  Chamberlain's  son  seemed  to 
be  pursued  by  the  same  fatality.  It  is 
very  possible  that  he,  too,  had  conclu- 
ded it  better  to  abandon  the  adventur- 
ous expedition  in  search  of  the  million, 
but  a  spiteful  fate  barred  his  retreat 
also.  He  heard  Master  Cupbearer 
behind  him. 

By  some  sympathetic  affinity,  his 
thoughts  went  through  the  same  pro- 
cess as  those  of  Hector,  and  both  en- 
tered together  the  passage  under  the 
roof-  sill,  which  was  festooned  with  the 
cobwebs  of  many  ages.  To  avoid  dis- 
covery, Hector  tried  to  get  out  of  the 
way,  and  pressed  closer  to  the  roof, 
where  he  suddenly  touched  some  soft, 
warm  substance.  In  mortal  terror, 
hardly  daring  to  breathe,  he  shrank 
back.  The  Chamberlain's  son  ranged 
himself  close  by  his  side. 

After  a  few  minutes  the  party  was 
increased  by  Master  Cupbearer.  Nei- 
ther Hector  nor  the  Chamberlain's 
son  could  surmise  what  chance  led  him 
there  —  whether  he  had  heard  the  foot- 
steps of  Achilles,  or  those  of  Lesio, 
behind  him. 

Now    followed  an   agitating  scene. 
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From  some  room  on  the  other  side  of 
a  door  came  the  ensuing  conversation  : 

"*  Worshipful  lady  !"  said  a  female 
voice,  "  something  is  stirring  out  there 
in  the  passage.     Thieves,  no  doubt !  " 

"Thieves?"  replied  a  stern  voice; 
"  and  what  should  thieves  want  with 
poor  people?  Light  the  resin  and 
look." 

It  was  a  terrible  moment  for  the  con- 
cealed. In  a  few  moments  a  door 
opened,  and  the  hand  of  a  woman 
holding  a  light  showed  itself:  then  ap- 
peared a  nose,  after  the  nose  a  yellow 
forehead,  shining  like  marble,  and  a 
pair  of  hollow  eyes. 

"Jesu!  Maria!  Joseph!"  came  in 
successive  shrieks  from  the  door. 
"  Four  thieves  !     Help  —  thieves !" 

Here  the  burning  resin  dropped  on 
the  ground,  the  door  was  banged  to, 
and  darkness  enveloped  all. 

Hector  felt  the  warm  substance  near 
him  draw  back,  and  then  something 
rushed  down  the  stairway.  Master 
Cupbearer  rushed  after  it,  the  Cham- 
berlain's son  rushed  after  Master  Cup- 
bearer, and  Hector  sneaked  off  last. 

In  the  doorway  of  the  opposite  house 
stood  Lesio,  and  saw  them,  one  after 
another,  drop  out  of  the  vestibule,  cov- 
ered with  dust  and  cobwebs.  Achilles 
walked  past  in  the  street,  and  merely 
reconnoitred. 

Strange  thoughts  passed  through 
Lesio's  head.  The  ancestors  of  all 
these  persons  had  also  gained  millions, 
but  they  won  them  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  while  their  descendants  only 
made  raids  on  a  million  of  dowry  in 
some  garret.  Had  the  times  changed, 
or  the  people  degenerated  ? 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  OCCUPANTS  OF  THE  GARRET. 

While  the  heroes  of  the  expedition 
in  quest  of  the  million,  in  the  blissful 


This  mysterious  garret  had  nothing- 
so  remarkable  about  it.  It  consisted 
of  four  small  rooms  and  a  small  kitchen 
adjoining.  The  first  room  served  its 
inmates  for  a  parlor.  It  was  called 
thus,  because  used  neither  for  sleeping 
nor  cooking.  The  furniture  had  noth- 
ing of  the  parlor  about  it.  A  small 
sofa  of  faded  red  merino,  six  chairs 
covered  with  the  same  material,  two 
tables,  a  harpsichord,  and  several  flower 
vases,  were  all  it  contained.  On  the 
walls  hung  some  old  paintings,  of  whose 
precise  merits  only  a  connoiseur  could 
give  an  opinion.  Among  them  were 
several  small,  new  pictures,  drawn  in 
India  ink,  or  sepia,  which  looked  like 
the  studies  of  some  amateur. 

From  this  room  a  door  opened  on 
the  right  into  a  small  closet,  in  which 
stood  two  beds.  On  the  left  was  a 
room  apparently  intended  for  a  ward- 
robe ;  behind  a  screen  stood  a  modest 
bed,  probably  a  dependant's. 

In  the  first  room  sat  a  matron  with 
a  stern  face,  already  far  advanced  in 
years.  This  was  the  widow  of  the 
Chamberlain  herself.  Near  by,  a 
young  person  with  small  features  was 
drawing  on  paper  with  a  pencil.  The 
third  person,  an  elderly  woman,  sat 
spinning  near  the  stove.  The  spindle 
turned  in  her  practised  fingers,  and 
the  threads  which  she  unravelled  were 
fine  as  cobwebs.  The  spinner's  coun- 
tenance was  deeply  lined  with  wrink- 
les, but  her  eyes  expressed  goodness 
of  heart. 

The  Chamberlain's  widow  read  some- 
thing in  a  book.  She  was  an  aged 
woman,  probably  past  seventy.  The 
face  was  long,  and  its  features  sharp ; 
the  nose  large  and  peaked.  Her  wide 
mouth,  and  eyebrows  raised  up  in 
a  broken  arch,  caused  her  to  resemble 
the  ideal  of  a  respectable  prison  mat- 
ron. With  such  exterior  qualifications, 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  late  Chamber- 
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reason  to  nasten  his  journey  beyond 
the  grave,  as  it  was  by  no  means  a  safe 
one  ;  while  the  wife  possessed  so  much 
good  sense,  and  even  such  winning 
manners,  that  he  might  comfortably 
have  stayed  some  twenty  years  longer 
on  earth,  in  spite  of  all  his  sins,  to 
which  the  sensible  woman  had  always 
been  very  indulgent. 

The  old  lady  had  been  very  much 
altered  by  long  years  of  widowhood. 
She  had  buried  herself  somewhere  in 
the  wilds  of  Lithuania,  and  almost 
become  a  savage.  She  explained  her 
retirement  fro;n  the  world  on  the 
ground  of  loss  of  fortune  and  the  debts 
left  by  her  husband.  During  thirty 
years  she  had  farmed  with  overseers 
and  land -stewards  under  her.  A  life 
like  this  could  not  affect  her  appear- 
ance advantageously.  Her  dress  gen- 
erally represented  two  ages :  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  splendor  of  the 
court  of  Stanislaus,  with  the  newly 
introduced  fashions  which  generally 
reached  Lithuania  in  a  caricatured  state. 

The  property  left  on  the  husband's 
death  was  a  veritable  riddle  to  the 
entire  neighborhood.  Beyond  the 
bounds  of  her  estate,  she  was  seen  and 
visited  by  none.  The  most  contradic- 
tory stories  were  in  circulation  about 
her.  It  was  said  that  in  times  of  the 
great  summer  heat  she  walked  naked 
in  the  garden ;  that  she  milked  the 
cows  herself;  that  she  carried  the  litter 
out  of  the  stables  ;  that  she  served  out 
spirits  to  her  own  peasants ;  and  that 
she  spent  the  long  winter  evenings 
spinning,  or  plucking  geese  -  feathers. 
And  this  petty  news  escaped  from  the 
house  in  some  miraculous  manner,  for 
there  was  no  precedent  of  a  male  or 
female  servant  who  had  ever  entered 
the  accursed  place  and  left  its  service 
to  betray  these  secrets  to  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Seclusion,  as  well  as  the  habit  of 
daily  issuing  orders  to  an  extensive 
household,  were  plainly  portrayed  in 
her  features.  Hers  was  a  careworn 
countenance,  and  its  forehead  always 
knit.  Her  look  was  a  command,  her 
voice    was    commanding,    and    there 


was  something  commanding  even  in 
the  smile  which  rarely  visited  her  lips. 

Complaining  of  debts,  poverty,  and 
misery,  she  had,  within  the  last  year, 
sold  the  estate  and  driven  to  Warsaw 
in  a  modest  wagon,  with  her  only 
grandchild,  whose  mother  was  dead, 
and  whose  father  had  perished  some- 
where in  the  legions. 

So  much,  more  or  less,  was  known 
about  the  Chamberlain  Mirski's  widow. 
At  the  present  period  hardly  anybody 
knew  her  in  Warsaw. 

The  old  lady's  grand -daughter,  who- 
was  at  this  instant  drawing  on  paper 
with  the  pencil,  was  a  girl  of  singular 
beauty.  She  might  have  been  nine- 
teen years  of  age.  She  had  a  white, 
oval  face,  her  large  black  eyes  looking- 
upon  the  world  with  a  sort  of  constant 
shrinking,  as  if  they  felt  that  it  could 
never  give  her  all  that  the  dream- 
ing soul  behind  them  imagined  :  a 
litde  mouth,  like  the  bud  of  an  un- 
opened rose,  clearly  inclined  to  form 
itself  into  a  smile,  but  which  smile 
something  always  frightened  away, 
and  would  not  suffer  to  unfold.  In- 
stead of  the  smile,  there  often  came 
over  this  young  mouth  something 
bitter,  painful,  like  a  presentiment  that 
itwould  once  have  much  to  suffer,  much 
to  weep  for. 

All  these  sad  signs  of  future  pain  and 
trouble  were  overborne  by  youth  and 
health  which  gushed  in  all  their  abun- 
dance over  the  lovely  face  ;  and  this 
face  was  enshrined  in  the  most  lovely 
light  blonde  hair,  which  could  only 
there  be  found  in  its  full  glory.  This 
hair  fell  in  natural  ringlets  over  the 
temples  and  white  throat,  and  made 
her  face  like  one  of  those  with  which 
Raphael's  angels  look  down  from 
heaven  on  earth. 

The  spinner  seated  oy  the  stove  was 
an  humble  companion,  and  repre- 
sented the  whole  suite  of  the  Cham- 
berlain's wife. 

This  was  the  interior  view  of  the 
garret,  when  the  spinner  suddenly 
heard  a  rustling  on  the  other  side  of 
the  door.  IV.  I\  Aforras. 

[TO   1SE  CONTINUED.]] 
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FOR  three  uays  the  rain  poured — a 
thing  almost  unknown  in  the  lit- 
tle parks  that  intersperse  the  foot  hills. 
At  first  it  came  like  a  fine  white  mist, 
about  the  highest  peaks  of  the  neigh- 
"boring  hills.  The  garden  at  Giencove 
had  become  parched  and  dried,  almost 
"beyond  hope.  First  we  watered,  then 
we  irrigated  ;  numberless  little  streams 
of  cold  spring  water  wandered  about 
the  roots  of  the  newly  -  laid  turf  and 
hot -house  plants  of  eastern  growth. 
But  one  flower  after  another  languish- 
ed and  died,  under  our  very  eyes ;  the 
mid-day  sun  of  Colorado  sapped  up 
their  fragile  little  lives.  Passengers 
from  the  passing  coach  looked  pitying- 
ly, rather  than  admiringly,  now  at  our 
•dying  grass  and  yellowing  spruces. 
Unless  nature  lent  us  a  helping  hand, 
we  must  give  up  the  battle ;  but  the 
■clouds,  which  so  many  times  before 
had  gathered  only  to  disappear,  now 
settled  darker  and  darker  over  Glen- 
■cove,  and  when  the  rain  began  to  come 
it  lasted  three  whole  days.  In  the 
mean  time  we  could  not  go  camping. 

The  packed  boxes,  guns,  and  fishing 
tackle  stood  ready  in  the  passage.  The 
male  portion  of  the  household  patient- 
ly smoked  its  pipe,  and  looked  out  at 
the  rain  ;  while  the  females  bustled 
about,  chattered,  and  tried  experiments 
as  to  how  they  would  look  without  their 
hack  hair.  When  the  up  coach  rat- 
tled by  and  threw  out  the  mail,  the 
monotony  of  the  day  was  broken.  The 
household  gathered  about  the  open 
door.  Herman  dropped  his  pipe  and 
made  a  swoop  out  into  the  rain  for  the 
prize.  Back  he  came  radiant,  hands 
full,  but  behind  him,  with  the  rain 
streaming  in  little  rills  from  the  edge 
of  his  wide  felt  hat. 

"  Two  for  Constance,  one  for  moth- 
er, three  for  Laura  —  none  for  you, 
dear,"  to  his  wife,  who  leaned  expect- 
ant against  the  window-frame  — "  none 
for  you,"  with  a  little  gratified  smile 


that  she  belonged  so  exclusively  to 
himself  that  her  friends  were  neglect- 
ing to  make  even  that  small  claim  to 
her :   but  they  were  newly  married. 

44  Halloo,  girls!"  said  Herman,  swing- 
ing his  own  letter,  which  he  had  not 
shown  until  he  had  read  it ;  "  halloo, 
Conny  !  Con  ! "  They  had  retreated 
to  their  bed-rooms.  "  Here 's  good 
news.  What  will  you  give  for  a  beau  ? " 

Constance,  who  did  not  like  camp- 
ing, put  her  head  out  of  the  door  with, 
44  Nonsense  !  Is  it  anybody  —  really  ? " 

14  Anybody !  I  should  say  he  was. 
It  is  my  old  classmate,  Phil  Orr.  He 
writes  from  Denver,  and  will  drive  up 
here  to-morrow." 

44  Whom  did  he  say  ? "  asked  Laura, 
from  the  interior. 

44  Mr.  Philip  Orr,  a  classmate  of  Her- 
man's ;  better  than  nobody,  perhaps," 
and  Miss  Constance,  who  shone  at  the 
Ducal  ball,  and  queened  it  at  George- 
town and  Central  hop,  curled  herself 
up  on  the  bed,  and  reached  lazily  out 
for  the  novel  which  lay  open  beside 
her. 

44  Philip  Orr ! "  exclaimed  Laura. 

44  Do  you  know  him,  then  ?  " 

44  Yes — that  is,  I  suppose  so.  No- 
body knows  much  of  him;  but  his 
married  sister  is  my  familiar  at  home." 
And  then  Laura  detailed  his  eccentric- 
ities. 

We  awoke  bright  and  early ;  it  had 
cleared  off  charmingly.  The  garden 
looked  as  fresh  and  green  as  the  best- 
kept  grounds  in  the  States.  The  white 
lilies  hung  their  graceful  heads  and 
scented  the  sweet  mountain  air.  After 
all,  art  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for  na- 
ture ;  had  we  dug  our  garden  all  over 
with  little  ditches  and  fairly  emptied 
the  spring  with  our  watering  pots,  we 
never  could  have  given  our  flowers  so 
delightful  a  shower  bath  !  If  you  want 
to  44  realize  "  the  situation,  as  we  Amer- 
icans say,  wait  until  you  have  tried  to 
make  a  garden   in   Colorado.    Begin 
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when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground,  if  the 
season  be  late  like  the  last;  gently 
sprinkle  your  grass  seed,  which  is  to 
make  your  future  lawn,  over  the  white, 
glistening  surface  —  whispering  inno- 
cent, and  perhaps  not  irreverent,  pray- 
ers that  it  may  take  root,  and  sod  like 
the  proper  Eastern  grass  it  is.  Some 
will  doubtless  fall  on  good  ground ;  but 
surely  some  will  fall  in  stony  places, 
where  there  is  not  much  earth,  and  only 
time  can  predict  what  may  be  brought 
forth.  The  new  -  born  blade  must  be 
wetted  with  something  beside  the  dews 
of  heaven,  if  you  would  have  it  flour- 
ish. Little  rills  must  meander  through 
its  borders,  and  the  watering  pot  must 
nightly  fill  itself  to  the  brim.  When 
you  are  convinced  that  your  infant 
lawn  is  sprinkled,  here  and  there,  with 
unsightly  spots  of  bare  earth,  you  have 
only  to  go  to  the  neighboring  hillside 
and  transfer  the  treasures  of  its  not  too 
velvety  turf  to  your  own  door-yard. 
How  you  can  patch  the  two  fabrics  to- 
gether and  make  them  look  like  one 
piece,  practice  alone  will  teach  you ; 
but  patience  and  perseverance  are  sure 
to  be  rewarded  —  we  have  proved  it. 

The  interior  of  Glencove  Cottage 
would  have  been  a  pretty  affair,  even 
in  a  Boston  suburb;  as  tasteful  and 
cozy  as  pictures,  books,  knick-knacks, 
and  upholstery  could  make  it.  But, 
dropped  apparendy  at  random  amid 
the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
to  the  untutored  eyes  of  the  frontiers- 
men it  looked  a  very  Aladdin's  palace. 
Our  neighbors  on  the  nearest  ranches 
were  slow  about  calling ;  but  those  who 
did  come  gave  it  out  that  we  kept  a 
picture  gallery ! 

Herman  was  so  confident  that  Mr. 
Orr  would  be  only  too  glad  to  join  our 
camping  party,  that  we  decided  to  wait 
breakfast  for  him,  and  start  immediate- 
ly after.     The  silver,  china,  and  dam- 


When  the  meal  was  over  and  every- 
body at  liberty  to  disperse,  the  ladies 
felt  a  sudden  consciousness  of  abbre- 
viated drapery,  and  a  certain  lightness 
of  head  occasioned  by  the  absence  of 
chignon. 

There  were  the  rockaway,  the  wagon, 
and  Mr.  Orr's  buggy,  besides  the  sad- 
dle horses.  * 

"  Who  will  go  with  Mr.  Orr  ? "  asked 
Herman,  from  out  of  doors,  "  Will 
you,  Mother?" 

But  Mother  had  an  especial  partiali- 
ty for  the  back  seat  of  the  rockaway  ; 
nor  was  it  strange,  as  she  brought  it 
from  the  States  with  her. 

"  Will  you,  Laura,  or  Conny  ?  " 

Laura  had  already  taken  possession 
of  the  other  half  of  the  back  seat ;  so 
Miss  Constance,  perforce,  was  assisted 
into  Mr.  Orr's  buggy,  and  the  day,  to 
her,  was  lightened. 

Mr.  Montgomery — for  Herman  had 
another  name  besides  that  bestowed  by 
his  sponsors  —  drove  the  carriage. 
Mary,  his  wife,  sat  beside  him;  his 
mother  and  Laura  —  Miss  Wade,  a 
visitor  from  Boston — filled  the  inside ; 
but  outside  were  strapped  numerous 
blankets,  tents,  and  knapsacks.  The 
wagon  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  pro- 
cession, containing  more  camping 
utensils,  and  Mr.  Wilton  Walsh  and 
wife,  who  worked  the  Montgomery  es- 
tate on  shares.  Miss  Constance  Hill, 
who  drove  on  in  the  buggy,  should 
have  been  presented  as  young  Mrs. 
Montgomery's  sister. 

And  now  that  the  formalities  are 
over,  we  will  proceed  on  our  journey. 
The  Georgetown  road  was  a  series  of 
upward  and  downward  progressions. 
A  succession  of  fenced  ranches  line  the 
highway,  for  most  of  the  land  here  is 
"  taken,"  and  frequent  log  cabins  peer 
out  from  between  the  evergreens. 
About  noon  wc  left  the  coach  line  and 
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sunshine  flaked  the  shining  foliage  with 
gold.  The  sharp  shadows  of  high 
noon  lay  like  silhouettes  along  our 
pathway,  while  the  tender  blue  of  an 
August  sky  hung  above  us.  In  such 
an  atmosphere  existence  itself  becomes 
a  luxury. 

We  had  exhausted  ourselves  with 
exclamations  of  wonder  and  delight, 
and  sat,  rocked  in  a  calm  content, 
with  an  occasional,  "Oh,  Laura,  Lau- 
ra! do  you  see  the  lovely  light  on  that 
hillside  ?  "  and  "  Mary,  do  look  at  that 
silver  spruce  ! "  Up,  up,  we  went,  to 
the  top  of  some  rugged  mountain,  eve- 
ry nerve  of  horse-flesh  panting  and 
quivering;  then,  on  with  the  brakes, 
and  down  again.  Either  mother  was 
timid,  or  else  she  wished  to  relieve  the 
horses  of  some  odd  pounds  weight ;  at 
any  rate,  she  would  get  out  and  walk ; 
but  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  she  came 
back,  laden  with  pieces  of  moss-grown 
rock  and  bits  of  red  sandstone.  Moth- 
er was  addicted  to  geology,  and  one  of 
the  works  of  Hugh  Miller  might  usu- 
ally be  found  in  her  work  basket. 

Laura  persisted  in  littering  the  car- 
riage with  flowers,  and  begged  to  stop 
for  every  new  specimen,  although  she 
and  Mary  had  not  more  than  one  idea 
on  the  subject  of  botany  between  them. 

"  Oh,  those  lovely,  lovely  harebells, 
and  that  pure  white  mountain  lily! 
What  do  you  suppose  it  is,  with  those 
grass -like  leaves  and  long  graceful 
stem  ? M  And  Laura  leans  back,  in  a 
flutter  of  delighted  interest,  to  count 
the  petals,  and  peer  in  between  die 
cluster  of  yellow  stamens ;  but  she  is 
only  playing  at  botany  —  she  thinks  it 
altogether  too  pretty  to  be  pulled  to 
pieces. 

"  Oh,  you  must  paint  them ! "  ex- 
claims Mary. 

"  Why  did  n't  we  bring  our  water  - 
colors  ?  "  says  Laura,  in  accents  of  de- 
spair. 

"  Could  we   bring    everything,   my 


Mary  was  experienced,  and  had  liv- 
ed a  whole  year  in  Colorado. 

It  was  near  night  when  we  reached 
Cub  creek,  a  tributary  of  Bear  creek, 
which,  in  its  winding  course,  we  had 
several  times  crossed.  Here  we  deci- 
ded to  camp  for  the  night,  and  try  the 
next  morning  what  fishing  we  could 
find.  When  the  three  tents  were  pitch- 
ed and  the  camp  -  fire  lighted,  with  a. 
semi-circle  of  vehicles  about  us,  we  felt 
quite  like  a  settlement. 

Mr.  Orr,  though  apparently  not  much 
of  a  carpet-knight,  made  himself  qui- 
etly useful. 

"  Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?*" 
asked  Laura,  when  she  saw  him  shoul- 
der a  spade  and  start  toward  the  ladies* 
tent 

11  Oh,  I  thought  I  would  dig  a  little," 
he  replied,  choosing  a  spot,  perhaps  a 
foot  from  the  canvas. 

"  For  ore,  do  you  mean  ?  "  half  play- 
fully, half  puzzled. 

'  •  For  buried  treasure  —  yes.*  * 
.  And  he  went  on   digging.      Laura 
watched  him  in  silence. 

"  Let  me  try,"  she  said,  at  last. 

He  put  the  spade  into  her  hands.  She 
took  it  awkwardly,  and  tried  to  push  it 
into  the  hard  turf.  In  his  hands,  it 
seemed  to  cut  like  a  knife ;  in  hers,  it 
became  a  dull,  useless  implement 

"  Put  your  foot  on  it  and  press  down 
—  so,"  he  explained. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  how  stupid  in  me ;  now  I 
can  do  it.  How  deep  shall  I  dig,  Mr. 
Orr?" 

He  stood  lazily,  with  his  hands  in 
the  pockets  of  his  loose  coat 

"  Let  your  ambition  decide,  if  you 
are  digging  for  gold." 

He  had  taken  out  a  cigar  and  was 
feeling  in  his  pocket  for  matches,  while 
a  provoking  kind  of  smile  played 
around  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  Lau- 
ra gave  him  a  little  sharp  look ;  then 
she  threw  up  two  or  three  more  pieces 
of  turf. 
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"  What  a  boor  that  man  is ! "  she 
muttered  to  herself,  as  she  joined  Con- 
stance, and  strolled  up  the  creek. 

"  He  is  not  so  bad,  after  all,"  re- 
marked that  young  lady.  "  Of  course, 
he  is  not  much  of  a  flirt ;  but  anything 
is  better  than  nothing,  here." 

The  sun  had  gone  down  behind  the 
hills  in  all  the  glory  of  a  Colorado  sun- 
set There  was  a  little  fall  somewhere 
above,  in  the  creek,  and  in  the  stillness 
the  water  seemed  to  rush  over  with  a 
great  deal  of  sound.  On  the  other 
side,  among  the  thickly  -growing  ever- 
greens, it  looked  dark  and  mysterious. 
The  girls  thought  that  they  would  like 
to  go  over.  Laura  was  fond  of  taking 
the  lead,  and  being  rather  small  and 
slight,  liked  to  fancy  herself  strong, 
capable,  and  courageous. 

"  Come  on,  Conny,"  she  said.  "  I 
see  some  stones  which  we  can  walk 
over  on  —  that  is,  if  we  step  pretty 
gingerly.  This  way ;  I  *11  take  the 
lead." 

She  took  two  or  three  steps,  Con- 
stance following;  tottered  a  litde, 
caught  at  the  decayed  limb  of  a  dead 
tree ;  snap,  it  went,  and  Laura  found 
herself  lying  at  full  length  in  that  clear 
delicious  water,  "  almost  as  cold  as  ice 
water,"  as  she  had  enthusiastically  as- 
serted a  half  hour  previous.  Two 
slight  screams  broke  the  stillness,  and 
a  knight-errant  appeared  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Walsh,  who  had  been  to  picket 
the  horses.  Laura  had  picked  herself 
up,  and,  with  Constance's  help,  wrung 
out  the  clinging  drapery ;  nor  could 
she  be  induced  to  give  up  her  project 
of  crossing  to  the  other  side,  in  the  face 
of  Mr.  Walsh's  advice  and  Constance's 
entreaties.  Mr.  Walsh  was  sufficient- 
ly experienced  to  know  that  when  a 
woman  wills  she  will,  so  he  took  her 
hand  and  helped  her  over,  and  went 
back  for  Constance.  Laura,  a  damp, 
moist,  unpleasant  body,  seated  herself 
on  a  rock. 

M  Now,"  she  said  solemnly,  as  the 
two  approached ;  •'  will  you  promise 
not  to  tell— on  your  honor,  Mr.  Walsh 
—  not  even   your    wife?"    And  she 


looked  up  at  him  with  great,  earnest 
eyes.  He  felt  half  inclined  to  laugh 
and  make  a  joke  of  it ;  but  was'  not 
quite  sure  that  it  would  be  proper. 

"  Not  even  to  my  wife,"  he  said,  and 
instinctively  he  lifted  his  cap  to  the 
young  lady.  As  he  stood  bareheaded, 
leaning  a  litde  forward,  showing  a  clear 
cut  profile,  with  masses  of  blonde  hair 
curling  about  his  forehead,  Laura  for- 
got everything  in  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  attitude. 

«*  Mr.  Walsh,"  she  said,  with  a  keen 
artist  glance  into  his  face ;  "  I  wish  you 
would  pose  for  me." 

The  blood  rushed  into  his  sunburnt 
cheeks ;  certainly,  he  would  do  that,  or 
anything  she  pleased. 

"  Conny,  you  have  not  promised," 
she  persisted. 

14  Where  's  the  use  ?  They  will  see 
for  themselves." 

"  Leave  that  to  me.  Will  you,  or 
will  you  not  ?  "  This  time  with  digni- 
ty. 

"  I  promise,  of  course." 

Constance  had  a  waterproof  on  her 
arm ;  it  was  long  and  large.  It  cover- 
ed Laura  from  head  to  foot ;  she  but- 
toned it  carefully  up  and  drew  the  hood 
over  her  head. 

"  There !  "  she  said ;  but  this  litde 
word  expressed  everything. 

"  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  to  do  some- 
thing for  me,"  said  Mr.  Walsh,  putting 
his  hand  into  his  pocket,  hesitatingly* 

"  Consider  it  granted,"  said  Laura* 
graciously. 

He  produced  a  flask. 

"  Oh !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  You  know  you  might  get  cold,"  he 
argued. 

She  was  already  shivering. 

"  Well,  how  much  ?  One,  two,  three 
swallows !  There,  will  that  do  ?  How 
it  burns!" 

Laura's  disguise  was  successful ;  no 
one  suspected  her  misadventure,  and 
she  doubtless  believes  that  Mr.  Walsh 
and  Constance  have  kept  her  secret 
until  now. 

Our  tents  were  pitched  on  slightly 
sloping  ground ;  and  let  us  here  advise 
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all  inexperienced  campers  to  rather 
choose  a  level  spot,  for  one  does  not 
entirely  lose  the  impression,  even  in 
sleep,  that  one  is  lying  on  an  inclined 
plane,  and  may  easily  slide  off.  First, 
we  placed  a  thin  hair  mattress  on  the 
grass,  and  over  it  we  spread  blankets 
of  various  colors  and  textures.  In  the 
ladies'  tent,  each  individual  was  fur- 
nished with  a  pillow,which,  we  confess, 
was  rather  luxurious  for  campers.  The 
opening  of  the  tent  was  drawn  togeth- 
er with  strings,  and  just  inside  was 
placed  a  rubber  blanket  as  a  protection 
against  possible  rain ;  on  which  Nero, 
the  dog,  curled  himself  up  as  guard. 

When  the  ladies  disappeared  for  the 
night,  the  novelty  of  the  situation  kept 
them  awake,  and  a  great  deal  of  laugh- 
ing and  chattering  ensued.  In  the  lull 
of  the  talk  something  came  patter,  pat- 
tering on  the  canvas.  It  was  rain  ; 
faster  and  faster  it  fell,  and  soon  we 
could  hear  it  pouring  in  small  cataracts 
from  the  corners  of  the  tent.  Then 
the  wind  whistled  among  the  branches 
of  the  great  trees  above  us,  and  shook 
the  slim  poles  that  supported  our  frail 
shelter  until  they  fairly  bent.  We  felt 
a  little  as  the  man  must  have  done 
who  built  his  house  on  the  sand,  when 
the  rain  descended  and  the  flood  came 
and  beat  upon  that  house ;  but  though 
our  house  rocked  and  shook  in  an 
alarming  manner,  it  did  not  fall.  The 
poles  had  been  securely  driven  into 
the  ground,  and  from  the  tops  of  each 
ropes  had  been  attached  to  the  neigh- 
boring trees.  Not  a  drop  of  rain  pen- 
etrated our  shelter.  A  delicious  feel- 
ing of  safety  and  rest  followed,  and 
then  we  dropped  off  into  unconscious- 
ness. 

The  next  day  began  as  the  last  end- 
ed —  with  a  sound  of  chatter  and  laugh- 
ing in  what  Herman  designated  the 
"  harem  "  —  the  large  tent. 

"  When  shall  we  get  up  ?  "  said  Ma- 
ry, who  was  an  active  little  body. 

"Never!"  answered  a  lazy  voice 
somewhere,  from  under  the  folds  of  a 
red  blanket.  The  voice  was  Laura's. 
At  that  moment  the  sound  of  drum- 


ming on  a  tin  pan  was  heard,  and 
Herman's  voice  called : 

11  Twenty  minutes  for  breakfast !  " 

Mrs.  Walsh,  Herman,  and  Mr.  Orr 
were  busy  over  the  camp  fire,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  great  deal  of  hissing, 
boiling,  and  frying  going  on.  It  was 
certainly  a  picturesque  way  of  cooking 
breakfast,  and  Mary  and  Laura,  the 
artists  of  the  party,  looked  on  and 
complimented  die  performers. 

Breakfast  was  served  from  the  top  of 
the  opened  camp  box  —  a  wooden  box 
made  expressly  for  camping  purposes, 
and  furnished  with  drawers  and  com- 
partments. This  table  was  covered 
with  snowy  linen  and  adorned  with 
silver  forks  and  spoons.  Mother  oc- 
cupied the  camp  -  chair,  and  the  rest 
seated  themselves  on  blankets  and 
shawls — for  it  was  still  a  little  damp— 
and  allowed  themselves  to  be  waited 
upon  by  the  cooks.  Laura  held  a  tin 
cup  in  her  hand,  and  seemed  to  be 
looking  into  it  with  a  puzzled  air. 

"  Is  anything  wrong  with  it  ? "  asked 
Herman,  who  had  made  the  coffee. 

".With  the  coffee  ?  No.  I  was  only 
wondering  why  the  rain  did  n't  come 
under  the  tent." 

"  What  a  goose !  "  laughed  Mary. 

"We  dug  a  ditch  last  night,  did  n't 
we,  Miss  Laura?"  suggested  Mr.  Orr, 
with  his  quiet  smile. 

"  So  we  did !  Would  n't  it  have  been 
just  as  well  if  somebody  had  told  us 
what  we  were  digging  it  for  ?" 

There  are  a  few  people  who  are  fond 
enough  of  a  joke  to  even  enjoy  one  on 
themselves ;  but  Laura  was  not  one  of 
them. 

The  day  was  spent  in  a  variety  of 
pleasant  ways.  When  night  came  we 
gathered  around  the  blazing  camp  fire 
with  our  spoils.  The  gentiemen  ex- 
hibited a  few  grouse  and  some  rather 
small  trout ;  Mary  and  Laura,  sketch- 
es of  the  tent,  the  mountains,  and  of 
each  other.  Constance  had  finished 
her  novel,  and  Mother  had  climbed  so 
high  that  she  was  quite  exhausted ;  but 
she  had  brought  back  some  new  geo- 
logical specimens  and,  though  tired. 
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was  happy.  Mrs.  Walsh  astonished 
us  all  with  a  pail  of  nice  red  raspber- 
ries, which  were  quickly  transformed 
into  a  delicious  berry  shortcake,  baked 
in  a  kettle  over  the  coals. 

The  next  morning  we  broke  up 
camp,  and  again  took  the  line  of 
march ;  this  time  with  Laura  and  Con- 
stance in  the  saddle.  Over  their  short 
walking  dresses  of  plaid  flannel  they 
wore  long  riding  skirts  of  the  same, 
with  wide  straw  hats  tied  down  over 
the  ears.  Though  not  very  picturesque, 
it  was  an  exceedingly  comfortable  cos- 
tume. The  flannel  was  too  strong  to 
tear  easily,  too  dark  to  soil,  and  warm 
enough  to  obviate  the  constant  neces- 
sity of  wraps.  A  strong  pair  of  boots, 
gauntlet  gloves,  and  a  leather  belt  with 
a  tin  cup  attached,  completed  the  out- 
fit. 

A  grand  panorama  seemed  to  shift 
and  change  before  our  delighted  eyes ; 
but  with  a  richness  of  color,  a  grand- 
eur of  outline,  beyond  imitation.  In 
our  wandering  course  about  the  base  of 
a  mountain  range,  we  saw  a  number 
of  little  parks.  Covered  with  a  soft 
carpet  of  light  green  grass,  and  studded 
here  and  there  with  groups  of  silver 
spruces,  tall  pines,  and  clusters  of  low- 
growing  junipers,  they  seemed  to  com- 
bine every  shade  of  conceivable  green. 
Watered  by  some  little  stream  that 
trickled  down  the  rocks  of  yonder 
mountain  side,  and  hemmed  in  on  ev- 
ery hand  by  high  sheltering  hills  with 
lofty  summits,  they  seemed,  looking 
down  some  hundreds  of  feet  below  us, 
like  little  bits  of  paradise  let  down  from 
the  skies. 

At  such  a  place  we  stopped  at  sun- 
set. The  girls  enthusiastically  declared 
that  they  would  gladly  stop  forever. 
They  clinked  their  tin  cups  together, 
and  drank  each  other's  health  in  the 
cool  spring  water,  gladly  throwing 
themselves  on  the  grass  to  rest  after 
their  long  ride.    The  sun  sank  early 
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was  built  at  the  foot  of  a  group  of  tall 
pines,  the  only  large  trees  in  the  park. 
The  lower  limbs  were,  as  they  are  apt 
to  be,  leafless  and  dead,  and,  like  dark 
scraggy  arms,  seemed  to  point  toward 
the  mysteries  of  the  woody  mountain 
side.  The  moon  rose  clear  and  bril- 
liant, and  flooded  the  valley  with  light. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  read  by  Colorado 
moonlight.  Constance  brought  out  her 
novel  and  read  a  passage  aloud  to  prove 
it.  Mary  and  Laura,  not  to  be  outdone, 
produced  their  drawing  materials  and 
made  a  sketch  of  the  group ;  the  shad- 
ows were  black  and  sharp,  they  could 
easily  be  outlined  and  left  to  be  work- 
ed up  to  -  morrow.  As  we  grew  enthu- 
siastic over  their  success,  they  grew 
ambitious  and  attempted  more  and 
more.  Laura's  figure  of  Mr.  Walsh, 
resting  on  his  elbow  as  he  lay  on  the 
grass  by  the  fire,  would  have  been  rec- 
ognized by  anybody ;  and  Mary's  draw- 
ing of  Herman  in  his  wide  felt  hat, 
with  Nero  lying  at  his  feet,  was  pro- 
nounced perfect. 

Laura  begged  for  a  story. 

"  Do,  Herman,"  she  said,  "  tell  some 
of  your  adventures ;  it  is  »ust  the  time 
for  a  story." 

Mary  said  that  Herman's  stories 
were  all  old,  and  always  about  Indians. 
Would  n't  Mr.  Orr  entertain  them  with 
something  about  army  life  ?  (he  had 
been  major  of  volumteers.) 

Mr.  Orr  took  his  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth  long  enough  to  assure  her  that 
he  never  indulged  in  story- telling;  amd 
Constance  smiled  at  him  from  across 
the  fire,  and  said  softly  that  she  was 
sure  that  he  was  not  so  much  a  man  of 
words  as  man  of  deeds. 

Hennan  felt  himself  a  little  snubbed; 
but  Mother  and  Laura  persisted,  until 
he  began : 

"Well,  I  will  tell  something  that 
Mary  never  objects  to.  One  year  when 
King  and  I  were  out  here  hunting  —  it 
must  have  been  the  year  '59,  because 
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winter  time,  and  we  were  living  in  a 
cabin  somewhere  in  southern  Colorado. 
Provisions  were  getting  a  litde  scarce 
with  us,  as  everything  but  game  had  to 
be  packed  on  mules  a  long  distance. 
Indians  were  pretty  frequent  visitors  at 
the  cabin ;  an  Indian  is  fonder  of  a 
good  meal,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
man  or  animal.  Many  of  them  are 
lazy,  so  lazy  that  they  will  not  hunt ; 
and  what  the  squaws  do  not  provide, 
they  will  beg  or  steal  from  their  more 
industrious  neighbors. 

"  One  of  the  most  shiftless  of  the 
race  had  hung  about  our  cabin  all  the 
season ;  we  fed  him,  and  like  a  dog  he 
come  back  to  be  fed  again.  We  gave 
him  a  gun  and  ammunition,  hoping  to 
induce  him  to  provide  for  himself  and 
his  family;  but  to  no  purpose.  He 
managed  to  break  the  gun,  and,  like  a 
bad  penny,  was  back  on  our  hands 
again.  King  was  away.  Our  noble 
red  man  came  one  morning,  showed 
the  broken  pieces  of  his  gun,  and  beg- 
ged for  food." 

"  Do  you  think  he  broke  it  on  pur- 
pose, Herman  ?"  asked  Constance. 

"  I  do,  indeed.  It  was  easier  to  eat 
of  our  game  than  to  kill  for  himself; 
and  he  knew  that  King  had  gone  deer- 
stalking. I  was  a  little  under  the 
weather  myself,  and  was  keeping  in  - 
doors.  Well,  I  kept  him  all  day,  and 
as  it  stormed  that  night  I  gave  him  a 
blanket  and  he  slept  on  the  cabin  floor. 
In  the  morning,  I  sent  him  off  with  a 
full  stomach.  Towards  night  King  re- 
turned with  his  pony  laden  with  veni- 
son ;  we  had  hardly  begun  our  prepa- 
rations for  supper,  when  in  walked  our 
unwelcome  guest.  He  was  cold ;  he 
was  hungry ;  we  warmed  and  fed  him." 

"  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him ; 
if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink,"  quoted 
Laura. 

"Yes,  we  surely  carried  out  the 
Scriptural  injunction  that  time.  But 
when  he  again  begged  for  a  blanket 
on  the  floor,  we  told  him  that  we  could 
not  harbor  him  longer ;  that  he  must 
go  home  to  his  squaw  and  his  pap- 
pooses.  King  took  the  matter  in  hand, 


and  admonished  the  culprit  on  his  do- 
mestic duties  in  a  manner  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  bishop  him- 
self. But  this  noble  specimen  of  a 
husband  and  father  slunk  into  a  cor- 
ner, and  sat  on  his  haunches,  hoping, 
now  that  King's  tirade  was  over,  that 
he  would  be  forgotten  or  overlooked. 
But  King  was  thoroughly  determined 
to  rid  us  of  the  nuisance.  The  noble 
savage  was  seized  by  the  shoulder,  and 
dragged  from  his  shelter,  and  peremp- 
torily told  to  march.  He  begged  pite- 
ously  to  be  allowed  to  remain  until 
morning,  as  he  was  afraid  of  the 
wolves.  And  he  was  not  afraid  with- 
out cause.  Wolves  prowled  about  in 
packs  every  night,  and  nightiy  lulled 
us  to  sleep  with  their  hideous  cries.  I 
saw  a  crafty  look  of  humor  come  over 
King's  swarthy  face.  He  went  to  a 
side  cupboard  and  produced  a  little 
bottle.  'Here,'  he  said, 'this  will  keep  off 
the  wolves.  I  will  rub  some  on  the  soles 
of  your  moccasins,  and  that  will  drive 
them  away ;  they  can  smell  it  miles 
off.'  The  Indian's  keen  black  eyes 
opened  wide  with  amazement  and  de- 
light. The  moccasins  came  off  with 
alacrity.  King  took  a  dark,  soft  sub- 
stance from  the  bottle,  and  smeared 
the  soles  from  toe  to  heel,  the  Indian 
looking  on  with  a  sort  of  awe." 

"  What  was  it  ?  "   asked  Constance. 

"Would  it  really  keep  them  off?" 
questioned  Laura,  breathlessly. 

"It  was  asafcetida,  and  wolves  scent 
k  as  vultures  do  carrion." 

"  Horrible !  horrible !  "  exclaimed  a 
chorus  of  female  voices.  "  How  could 
you  permit  such  a  thing,  Herman?  I 
n$ver  would  have  believed  you  could 
be  so  cruel!" 

But  Mary  sat  by  with  a  serene  smile 
on  her  lips,  having  heard  the  story  be- 
fore.    Herman  resumed : 

"The  Indian,  believing  that  one 
cannot  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing, 
begged  to  have  some  of  the  precious 
medicine  to  carry  with  him.  A  portion 
was  wrapped  up  in  a  paper,  which  he 
deposited  in  his  bosom,  and  set  out. 
It  was  a  dark  night.     I  looked  after 
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him  as  his  slouching  figure  disappear- 
ed in  the  darkness,  and  then  looked  at 
King;  but  we  said  nothing.  Fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  passed  in  silence, 
when  the  stillness  was  broken  by  that 
familiar  nightly  cry  ;  nearer  and  near- 
er it  came ;  the  howling  grew  louder 
and  more  distinct,  and  seemed  to  come 
from  numberless  throats ;  then  echo . 
took  up  the  cry,  and  the  whole  hill- 
side rang  with  it  We  sat  perhaps 
for  a  half  hour  longer  —  " 

"Of  course,  long  before  that  the 
poor  fellow  was  eaten  up,"  put  in 
Laura.     Herman  went  on  : 

41  Though  the  cries  continued  in  full 
force,  they  came  no  nearer.  I  was 
younger  then  than  I  am  now  —  " 

"  Rather !  "  said  Mary. 

11  And  this  silent  listening  began  to 
tell  on  my  nerves.  •  King/  said  I, 
springing  to  my  feet  and  taking  my 
gun,  •  it's  time  to  drive  them  off.'  Now, 
an  Indian  climbs  like  a  chipmonk ;  of 
course  he  was  up  a  tree.  We  walked 
perhaps  half  a  mile  ;  it  was  a  bitterly 
cold  night,  with  just  light  enough  to 
distinguish  the  grayish  white  backs  of 
a  large  pack  of  wolves  gathered  about 
a  tree,  and  all  giving  tongue  in  the 
most  unearthly  manner.  We  fired  in- 
to them  —  mine  was  a  six  -  barrelled 
rifle  —  pretty  smartly.  We  killed  some 
and  drove  off  the  rest.  Our  victim 
called  to  us  feebly ;  he  was  alive,  but 
so  nearly  frozen  that  he  could  not  get 
down  unaided.  Fifteen  minutes  more 
would  have  finished  him.** 

"  Oh,  Herman !  think  if  you  had 
iet  him  die !  "  suggested  Laura. 

"  Did  you  take  him  back  with  you?" 
asked  Constance. 

"  We  took  him  home,  and  dosed 
him  with  whisky ;  and  he  slept,  as  he 
had  originally  intended  to  do,  with  a 
blanket  on  the  cabin  floor.  In  the 
morning  we  sent  him  on  his  way ;  that 
was  the  last  we  ever  saw  of  him." 

The  girls  voted  the  story  a  success, 
and  took  Herman  back  into  their  good 
graces  before  they  bade  him  good 
night. 

Our  trip  to  the  mountains  was  partly 


to  visit  Constance's  claim,  on  which  a 
log  cabin  had  been  erected  and  a  lit- 
tle plowing  had  been  done.  Constance 
had  decided  to  become  a  resident  of 
Colorado  for  at  least  a  year,  and  being 
of  lawful  age,  and  unmarried,  deter- 
mined to  improve  the  time  by  pre- 
empting a  piece  of  land  up  among  the 
mountains.  A  romantic  spot  was  se- 
lected, containing  some  eighty  acres, 
including  hill  and  valley,  and  a  log 
cabin  was  put  up  to  secure  the  claim. 
At  the  end  of  six  months  she  was  to 
pay  for  it  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars 
and  a  half  per  acre.  To  meet  the  re- 
quirements ot  the  law,  she  was  obliged 
to  live  in  the  house.  As  no  specified 
time  was  mentioned,  we  proposed  to 
go  and  spend  a  night  or  two,  and  lay 
plans  for  future  improvements. 

Bear  tracks  were  discovered  the  next 
morning  in  the  vicinity  of  camp.  Con- 
siderable interest  was  aroused,  perhaps 
not  unmixed  with  fear  on  the  part  of 
the  ladies.  In  the  woods,  not  twenty 
rods  back  of  the  tent,  Mr.  Orr  came 
upon  a  singular  arrangement  of  logs, 
which  Herman  declared  to  be  a  bear  - 
trap.  He  took  the  girls  to  see  it,  and 
when  Mary  and  Laura  had  jotted  it 
down  in  their  sketch-books,  and  writ- 
ten "  Bear  Trap,  Valley  Park,  August 
—  1872,"  they  seemed  perfecdy  satis- 
fied that  the  thing  had  been  "  done." 
Herman  tried  in  vain  to  make  them 
comprehend  how,  if  a  bear  approached 
from  a  certain  point,  and  stepped  on 
such  a  log,  that  a  certain  other  log 
would  be  tilted  from  its  place,  and  fall, 
closing  the  prisoner  in. 

Farther  on,  at  some  distance  through 
the  woods,  lay  a  deep  ravine.  The 
rocks  were  piled  high  and  bare  on  the 
nearer  side ;  beyond  lay  the  evergreen 
hills.  Tall  pines  grew  in  the  gulch 
between,  through  which  rushed  noisily 
a  mountain  stream.  A  purple  mist 
shrouded  the  distance,  through  which 
gleamed  the  white  caps  of  the  Snowy 
Range.  It  was  a  wild  spot;  one  could 
well  fancy  it  a  spot  where  man  never 
before  had  trod  —  though  it  would  be 
a  mere  fancy,  anywhere  in  Colorado. 
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With  many  little  cries —  half  of  fear, 
half  of  delight  —  the  girls  were  assisted 
to  the  top  of  the  rocks. 

"  Now  look  down,"  said  Herman. 

Cries  of  "  Oh  —  oh  —  oh  !  it  almost 
makes  me  dizzy  I  "  and  "  How  lovely! 
how  delightful !  M  were  the  response. 

"  Laura,  you  will  surely  fall !  Sit 
down  every  one  ot  you !  Three  women 
are  more  than  I  can  look  after  at 
once ; "  and  Herman  stationed  him- 
self between  the  edge  of  the  rocks  and 
two  of  his  charges,  while  he  laid  a 
hand  on  the  third.  Herman  always 
felt  responsible.  They  wanted  very 
much  to  get  over  to  the  other  side,  but 
Herman  declared  it  to  be  impracti- 
cable, as  they  would  be  obliged  to  cross 
one  high  mountain,  and  go  a  number 
of  miles  around  the  base  of  another ; 
besides  the  trip  must  be  made  on  horse- 
back, and  consume  one  day,  and  into 
the  night;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
Mother  could  not  ride.  This  clinched 
the  argument ;  nothing  more  was  urged, 
though  they  sat  on  the  rocks  an  hour, 
and  looked  with  longing  eyes  over  the 
impassable  gulf  which  seemed  so  cruel- 
ly fixed  between  them  and  their  de- 
sires. 

On  their  way  home,  Herman  got  ex- 
cited over  some  fresh  deer  tracks,  and 
hurried  on  for  his  gun.  After  piloting 
them  safely  home,  he  exhorted  them 
not  to  go  into  those  woods  alone,  for 
nothing  was  easier,  he  said,  than  get- 
ting lost.  With  stealthy  steps  he  dis- 
appeared among  the  trees,  and  the 
ladies  were  left  to  their  own  devices. 

There  are  few  pleasures,  perhaps 
none,  so  dear  to  a  woman  as  hunting 
is  to  the  true  sportsman.  The  dinner 
hour  came  and  passed,  but  neither  of 
the  gentlemen  put  in  an  appearance. 
Mr.  Orr,  with  Mr.  Walsh,  had  followed 
the  bear  tracks  immediately  after  break- 
fast The  ladies  relapsed  into  feminine 
idleness.  Mother  actually  took  out 
her  knitting,  and  the  girls  lounged 
about  her  camp-chair  in  various  atti- 
tudes of  lazy  grace.  Laura  produced 
her  ••  Songs  of  the  Sierras  "  —  the  only 
book  she  had  brought  with  her — and 


read  to  them  of  Walker*s  band,  until 
she  discovered  that  the  larger  half  of 
her  audience  were  asleep.  Mother 
nodded  over  her  knitting,  and  Con- 
stance lay  prone  upon  the  grass.  But 
Mary  sat  wide-eyed  and  interested,  her 
hands  clasped  about  her  knees. 

"  Isn't  that  description  perfect?  90 
vivid  and  real !  How  does  it  go  ? 

"  *  A  face  of  blended  pride  and  pain  *  "  ? 

11  Read  it  again,  Laura." 
Laura  read  : 

"  '  A  face  of  blended  pride  and  pain ; 
Of  mingled  pleading  and  disdain  ; 
With  shades  of  glory  and  of  grief; 
And  Spanish  spurs,  with  bells  of  steel, 
That  dashed  and  dangled  at  the  heel — 
The  famous  filibuster  chief 
Stood  by  his  tent,  'mid  tall  brown  trees 
That  top  the  fierce  Cordilleras  ; 
With  brown  arm  arched  above  his  brow. 
Stood  still  —  he  stands  a  picture  now — 
Long  gazing  down  the  sunset  seas.'  " 

Laura's  voice  had  hardly  died  away 
into  that  impressive  silence  which  is 
so  pleasant  to  both  reader  and  hearer, 
when  the  clattering  of  horses'  hoofs 
was  faintly,  though  certainly  heard. 
Two  solitary  horsemen  appeared  in 
the  distance. 

"  Sister  Anne,  sister  Anne !  "  cried 
Laura,  in  tragic  accents.  "  Do  you  see 
any  one  coming  yet  ?  " 

Constance  opened  her  eyes,  and  sat 
up,  wide  awake  and  curious;  her 
dreams  had  doubtless  been  chiefly 
day  -  dreams. 

"  Who  can  they  be ! "  she  exclaimed. 

As  they  came  nearer  they  slackened 
their  pace,  and  looked  curiously  at  our 
little  encampment.  Mother  rose,  and 
in  her  stately  way  advanced  to  meet 
them.  She  shook  hands  with  one  ot 
the  two  men,  and  was  introduced  to 
the  other.  After  some  parley,  they  dis- 
mounted and  approached  us.  Mother 
presented  the  elder  man  as  Governor 

,  and  the  younger  as  Colonel 

something  else.  Governors  are  as  thick 
in  Colorada  as  chipmonks ;  and  few 
men  of  lower  rank  than  Colonel  ven- 
ture to  appear  at  all.  Mother  invited 
them  to  lunch  ;  she  had  met  the  Gov- 
ernor several  times  in  Denver.    Laura 
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proffered  her  services  as  cook,  and 
Mary  ran  after  her  to  help,  leaving 
mother  and  Constance  to  do  the  agree- 
able. The  Colonel  was  a  dark,  swarthy- 
man,  with  a  fierce  mustache,  and  look- 
ed like  a  Mexican.  One  could  imagine 
him  a  brigand,  a  hero,  a  villain,  or 
anything  else  one  pleased.  He  seated 
himself  beside  Constance  with  an  atti- 
tude of  devotion  which  was  certainly 
picturesque,  seen  from  the  camp  -  fire. 
The  water  could  not  be  made  to  boil 
—  for  the  tea  Mother  promised  them ; 
the  bits  of  wood  burned  and  fell  apart ; 
the  kettle  tilted  and  slopped  over; 
ashes  and  dust  blew  into  it,  and  into 
the  eyes  of  the  cooks ;  they  longed  for 
the  counsel  of  Mrs.  Walsh,  who  had 
gone  berrying.  By  the  time  lunch  was 
spread  upon  the  camp -box,  the  girls 
were  heated,  flushed,  and  a  trifle  cross; 
besides,  the  air  is  so  light  at  that  ele- 
vation, that  even  slight  exertion  quick- 
ens the  breath.  The  gentlemen  be- 
longed to  a  party  of  campers  farther 
down  among  the  mountains,  and  had 
been  sent  on  as  scouts ;  they  were  on 
their  way  back  and  expected  to  reach 
camp  before  night.  They  had  seen 
Constance's  Lodge,  as  we  termed  the 
afore  -  mentioned  eighty  acres,  and 
were  enthusiastic  about  the  loveliness 
of  the  spot.  As"  we  sat  talking,  Mrs. 
Walsh  came  galloping  into  camp, 
steadying  with  one  hand  a  large  tin 
bucket  of  raspberries,  which  hung 
from  the  horn  of  the  saddle.  She  had 
always  been  a  frontier  woman,  and  sat 
her  horse  like  a  circus  rider.  She 
feared  neither  man  nor  beast,  and,  with 
a  pistol  in  her  belt  and  a  dog  at  her 
heels,  was  ready  to  mount  her  charger 
and  face  the  Apaches  themselves. 
The  Governor,  though  a  heavy  man, 
went  gallantly  forward  to  take  the  lady 
from  her  saddle :  but.  light  as  a  feather. 


"Yes,  yes — saw  you  in  Central  — 
remember  all  about  it." 

The  girls,  tired  after  their  domestic 
duties,  did  not  join  the  social  circle 
gathered  under  the  trees;  but  Mary 
crept  into  the  tent  and  stretched  her- 
self upon  the  blankets,  yet  within 
sound  of  the  Colonel's  monologue, 
which  he  was  pouring  into  Constance's 
not  unwilling  ears. 

Laura  put  her  drawing  block  into 
her  pocket,  and  stole  away  into  the 
woods.  She  was  sure  that  she  knew 
the  trail  by  which  Herman  took  them 
that  morning.  She  found  one  with 
the  veritable  deer  tracks  he  had  point- 
ed out  to  them.  It  was  cool  and 
shady,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  the 
pungent  smell  of  the  pines.  The  ascent 
was  continuous  and  rapid.  Laura 
paused  frequendy  to  take  breath,  but 
enjoyed  the  stillness  and  solitude  —  as 
perhaps  only  an  eminently  social  per- 
son can  —  by  contrast  She  studied 
the  lights  and  shadows  on  the  foliage, 
plucked  an  occasional  flower  from  the 
grass  that  overhung  the  narrow  path- 
way, or  stopped  to  jot  down,  with 
hasty  stroke,  some  old  tree  trunk  or 
gnarled  and  knotted  limb.  Before 
Laura  reached  the  ravine,  the  goal  she 
sought,  she  was  so  tired  that  she  would 
gladly  have  lain  down  to  rest ;  but  on 
consulting  her  watch,  she  found  that 
the  afternoon  was  waning,  and  that  if 
she  meant  to  sketch  the  rocks  where 
they  sat  in  the  morning,  and  return 
before  dark,  she  had  no  time  to 
lose.  By  and  by  she  emerged  from 
the  woods  into  a  little  park,  which 
looked  as  if  it  might  have  been  fitted 
up  for  private  grounds,  so  perfect  was 
the  natural  grouping  of  the  trees  and 
shrubbery.  This  was  a  spot  which 
they  had  not  seen  in  the  morning. 
Laura  congratulated   herself  on   her 
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most  beautiful  suburb,  Longwood  — 
a  dainty  one-story  and  mansard-roof 
affair,  which  she  deposited  a  few  rods 
in  front  of  her,  and  contemplated  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction.  Yes,  the 
windows  should  face  the  mountains, 
and  they  should  certainly  be  plate- 
glass,  like  the  windows  of  Hammer- 
ton's  Highland  studio;  then  she  could 
paint  in  all  sorts  of  weather.  By  the 
time  she  had  everything  planned  to 
her  satisfaction,  she  felt  sufficiently 
rested  to  go  on ;  and,  until  then,  it  did 
not  occur  to  her  that  the  rocks  where 
they  had  climbed  that  morning  were 
no  where  in  sight — but  if  she  went  on, 
she  felt  sure  that  she  would  find  them, 
and  it  would  be  so  pleasant  to  take 
back  a  sketch  and  surprise  them  all. 
So  Laura  pursued  her  toilsome  way, 
spurred  on  by  ambition  — the  desire  to 
•distinguish  herself  in  the  eyes  of  her 
companions.  Her  delight  in  wander- 
ing in  those  forbidden  paths  was  doubt- 
less considerably  enhanced  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  forbidden  ;  for  had 
not  Herman — the  law —  distincdy  said, 
4*  Don't  go  alone  into  the  woods"?  and, 
like  a  true  daughter  of  Eve,  had  not 
Laura  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
break  the  law  ?  Laura's  perseverance 
was  at  length  rewarded ;  when  she  had 
become  almost  discouraged,  the  rocks 
suddenly  appeared  from  behind  a 
clump  of  trees,  near  and  accessible. 
After  some  pretty  slippery  climbing 
over  the  bare  rocks,  she  seated  herself 
and  looked,  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction, 
about  her.  She  took  out  her  pencil 
and  began  to  work  rapidly,  but  soon 
discovered  that  her  altitude  was  alto- 
gether too  high  for  her  purposes;  so 
she  climbed  down  again,  and  sat  at 
the  base  of  the  rocks.  It  was  a  wild 
spot,  lonely,  and  entirely  silent,  save 
when  an  occasional  shrill  note  from 
some  bird  overhead  broke  the  stillness. 
Laura  had  daily  expressed  on  the 
journey  a  strong  desire  to  see  a  bear, 


listened  to  enough  bear  stories  to  know 
that  keeping  perfectly  still  was  the 
safest,  and  running  away  the  most 
dangerous  thing  that  could  possibly  be 
done.  She  resolved  that  if  a  bear  did 
make  his  appearance,  she  would 
sit  perfectly  still  and  make  a  sketch  of 
him,  which  would  be  proof  positive  of 
that  courage  which  she  was  so  desirous 
of  believing,  and  making  others  be- 
lieve, she  possessed.  It  seemed 
to  be  getting  late ;  the  sun  had  gone 
down  behind  the  hills,  but  a  glorious 
sky  hung  above  her,  radiant  in  crim- 
son and  purple  and  green.  It  was 
too  late  to  go  on  with  her  sketch  ;  over 
the  ravine  the  lights  and  shadows  were 
all  mingled  in  a  sort  of  dimness,  out  of 
which  it  was  impossible  to  make  any- 
thing. She  began  to  feel  that  she 
ought  to  go  back  before  she  was  missed; 
but  to  go  back  empty-handed,  and  with- 
out any  sort  of  adventure,  would  be 
almost  ignominious.  In  the  morning 
Herman  had  assured  the  girls  that  it 
was  utterly  impossible  to  go  down  the 
rocks  into  the  ravine,  unless  they  went, 
as  he  put  it,  head-first.  Laura  walked 
up  and  down,  until  she  had  pretty 
thoroughly  convinced  herself  of  its  im- 
practicability, and  sat  down  close  to 
the  edge  to  weave  a  little  wreath  of 
quaking  -  asp  leaves  that  grew  just  in 
reach.  Suddenly  she  heard  a  rushing 
sound,  as  of  something  hurrying 
through  the  underbrush.  Her  heart 
seemed  to  stand  still  with  fear.  Some- 
thing large,  dark,  and  terrible  flew 
past  her.  She  fell  on  her  face,  and, 
lying  near  the  edge,  lost  her  balance 
and  rolled  over  the  cliff. 

It  was  after  sunset  before  our  sports- 
men returned.  Herman,  the  deer- 
stalker, came  slowly  into  camp  with 
nothing  but  a  string  of  grouse  over  his 
shoulder.  Though  weary  and  faint 
from  his  long  fast,  he  was  not  destined 
that  night  to  dress  and  eat  his  birds 
in  peace.    The  bear  -  hunters,  Orr  and 
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one.  Wfi  set  up  a  shout  of  congratula- 
tion ;  but  as  they  approached,  the  sup- 
posed bear  turned  out  to  be  a  fine 
large  deer.  We  rallied  them  a  little 
about  the  bear  steak  they  had  so  con- 
fidently promised  us  for  our  supper, 
and  to  Mr.  Orr  suggested  the  propriety 
of  adding  to  his  cooking  recipe  — 
"  first  catch  your  bear." 

Our  guests,  the  Governor  and  Col- 
onel, finding  themselves  in  such  good 
company,  decided  to  remain  until 
morning.  The  Governor  joined  the 
party  of  gentlemen,  and  watched  the 
•cutting  up  and  skinning  of  the  animal. 
Herman  was  the  operator,  and  it  was 
agreed  by  all  parties  that  he  made  a 
very  neat  job  of  it.  Some  venison  was 
to  be  cooked  in  honor  of  our  guests ; 
and  as  nobody  could  do  anything 
quite  so  well  as  Herman,  he  undertook 
to  roast  it  himself.  The  Colonel  was 
strolling  about,  with  Constance  by  his 
•side.  When  Mary  came  out  of  the 
tent  and  joined  the  circle,  inquiry  was 
made  for  Laura.  Nobody  knew  where 
she  was  —  nobody  had  seen  her  all  the 
afternoon,  though  they  had  taken  it 
for  granted  that  she  was  with  Mary. 

Consternation  in  the  camp  followed: 
Mother  frightened,  Herman  excited, 
and  Mary  in  tears.  A  four  hours*  ab- 
sence was  something  unaccountable. 

"  Did  she  take  a  horse  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Orr.     No,  they  were  all  in  sight. 

"  You  do  n't  suppose  she  would  go 
back  to  the  ravine,  after  what  I  said?" 
asked  Herman  of  his  wife. 

"  What  did  you  say  ?  "  asked  Orr. 

"  I  said  distincdy  that  no  one  must 
£0  into  the  woods  alone." 

"  There's  where  she  has  gone  then;" 
and  Orr  muttered  to  himself  as  he  went 
to  saddle  his  pony.  Herman,  Mr. 
Walsh,  and  the  Governor  followed  his 
example,  the  Colonel  staying  behind 
to  take  care  of  the  ladies.  As  it  was 
growing  dark  they  supplied  themselves 
with  matches  and  bits  of  dry  wood  that 
could  easily  be  converted  into  torches, 

"  I  should  not  like  to  be  Laura  when 
they  find  her,"  said  Constance,  when 
they  had  disappeared  among  the  trees. 


An  hour  of  weary  waiting  on  the 
part  of  the  women  —  an  hour  of  fruit- 
less searching  on  the  part  of  the  men  ; 
meanwhile  the  moon  rose.  The  Gov- 
ernor was  with  Herman;  he  stooped 
to  examine  some  tracks  in  the  trail. 

"  Bear  tracks,  and  fresh  ones,  by 
Heaven !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  The  girl 
may  be  mince-meat  before  this! " 

Herman  was  a  nervous  man ;  he, 
too,  stooped  and  looked  at  the  track, 
but  shivered  and  said  nothing. 

"  You  know  she  might  have  dropped 
asleep,  Mr.  Orr,"  said  young  Walsh, 
apologetically,  as  he  stopped  to  look  at 
the  shadow  of  every  other  tree.  "Do  n't 
you  think  so,  sir  ?  " 

"Women  don't  fall  asleep,  like 
babies  or  kittens." 

"  Do  you  think  any  ill  could  have 
come  to  her  ?  " 

"  I  don't  dare  to  think,"  said  Orr, 
for  the  first  time  showing  in  his  voice 
any  feeling  but  indignation  and  annoy- 
ance. He  had  known  Laura's  family 
in  Boston,  and  at  this  moment  re- 
membered them.  Her  father  and 
mother  were  old  people,  and  she  was 
an  only  remaining  child. 

The  moon  came  up  over  the  moun- 
tains bright  and  clear,  but  their  mysteri- 
ous shadows  were  all  along  the  trail. 
Walsh  came  to  a  sudden  halt,  and 
leaning  from  his  saddle,  picked  some- 
thing from  the  ground.  They  were 
now  standing  under  the  very  tree 
where  Laura  had  erected  the  Spanish 
castle.  It  was  a  sort  of  oiled-silk  mit, 
which  she  had  worn  to  keep  her  wrists 
from  burning.  It  was  made  fingerless, 
so  that  Laura  could  handle  her  pencils, 
with  a  place  for  the  thumb,  and  high 
gauntlet  wrists,  and  it  was  fastened 
with  a  jewelled  glove -button,  which 
caught  the  light  in  such  a  way  as  to 
attract  Walsh's  attention.  It  was  any- 
thing but  a  picturesque  relic ;  in  fact 
it  had  been  made  a  matter  of  mirth 
ever  since  they  left  home,  for  nobody 
else  was  finical  enough  to  wear  such  a 
thing.  Walsh  passed  it  silently  to  Orr, 
who  glanced  at  it,  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket 
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"  She  has  been  here,  surely,"  he 
said,  and  jumped  off  his  horse  to  look 
for  foot -prints,  which  were  easy  to  be 
distinguished  in  the  moonlight  They 
followed  the  trail  as  she  had  done,  un- 
til it  became  lost  in  the  grass ;  then 
they  were  again  at  sea.  They  wander- 
ed a  little  apart,  hoping  by  some  lucky 
chance  to  again  strike  the  trail.  Be- 
fore they  were  aware  of  it»  they  were 
close  upon  the  ravine ;  frequently  they 
had  stopped  to  call.  Walsh,  who  was 
a  litde  in  advance,  called  again ;  some- 
thing, more  like  a  beast  than  a  human 
being,  answered.  It  seemed  to  come 
from  below;  he  listened  again  —  it 
was  a  dog.  Walsh  approached  the 
edge  and  looked  over ;  it  was  steep, 
but  he  was  young  and  agile.  He  let 
himself  down  by  some  limbs  of  the 
quaking -asp  that  grew  out  of  the 
rocks.  Nero  sprang  to  meet  him.  A 
moment  after,  Orr  heard  him  shout, 
"Found!  found!" 

Orr  was  not  slow  in  following ;  he 
hurriedly  clambered  down  to  the  spot 
where  Walsh  sat  with  Laura's  head 
upon  his  knee.  They  were  still  some 
little  distance  above  the  level  of  the 
gulch,  and  Laura's  fall  had  been  evi- 
dendy  broken  by  a  clump  of  quaking- 
asp  growing  obliquely  from  the  side  of 
the  cliff;  below,  the  rocks  sloped  off 
gradually  to  the  level. 

"Good  Heavens!  Is  she  dead?" 
and  Orr  bent  to  look  into  the  white 
upturned  face.  Walsh  pointed  to  the 
blood  that  trickled  from  her  sleeve. 
Orr  took  out  his  knife  and  cut  away 
the  plaid  flanneL  It  was  nothing  more 
than  a  cut,  he  felt  sure.  The  patient 
opened  her  eyes. 

"  Oh,  you  hurt  a  little,"  she  remark- 
ed faintly.  "  I  do  not  know  how  I 
came  to  fall ;  I  was  not  afraid  of  the 
bear,  I  am  sure."  With  that  she  re- 
lapsed into  silence,  and  closed  her 
eyes. 

As  the  self  -  constituted  surgeon 
bound  up  his  patient's  arm,  he  mutter- 
ed, more  to  himself  than  to  Wralsh, 
"  •  Ruling  passion  strong  in  death.'  If 
that  girl  could  make  everybody  believe 


that  she  was  afraid  of  nothing,  I  think 
she  would  be  willing  to  die  to  prove  it; 
when  it 's  clear  that  she  is  as  big  a 
coward  as  the  weakest  of  her  sex." 

Walsh  produced  his  never  -  failing 
remedy  —  his  flask  —  and  raising  Lau- 
ra's head,  put  it  to  her  lips. 

44  Must  I  take  it  ? "  she  whispered. 
"  One,  two,  three  swallows — there,  will 
that  do? — and  you  will  never  tell 
anybody;  not  even  your  wife,  Mr. 
Walsh?" 

"  What  in  the  devil  is  she  talking 
about  ?"  asked  Orr,  sharply. 

Walsh  flushed  up,  under  his  slouched 
hat. 

"  The  Lord  only  knows,"  he  said, 
stoutly ;  for  was  he  not  keeping  a  la- 
dy's secret  ? 

How  Laura  gained  the  top  of  the 
cliff,  she  never  exacdy  knew  ;  but  she 
recalled  an  indistinct  sensation  of  be- 
ing handled  very  much  like  a  bale  of 
goods.  She  knew  that  she  was  placed 
on  one  of  the  ponies  and  held  there  by 
somebody's  strong  arm,  and  then  they 
moved  slowly  on,  on,  as  she  vaguely 
fancied,  through  endless  darkness  and 
space. 

The  next  morning  proved  that  Lau- 
ra's accident,  although  too  serious  for 
a  joke,  was  not  so  alarming  as  it  first 
appeared.  She  had  been  simply  stun- 
ned by  the  fall ;  in  addition  to  that  she 
had  a  deep  cut  in  her  arm,  and  was 
pretty  well  covered  with  bruises ;  but 
no  bones  were  broken.  With  daylight 
the  lugubrious  aspect  of  things  chang- 
ed, and  it  was  anything  but  a  melan- 
choly party  that  assembled  at  breakfast 
time. 

11  It  is  my  belief,"  said  the  Governor, 
as  he  passed  his  tin  cup  the  third  time 
for  coffee  —  a  pint  cup  at  that  —  "it  is 
my  belief  that  the  girl  actually  did  see 
a  bear ;  nor  is  it  at  all  strange  that  the 
sight  of  it  took  the  starch  out  of  her. 
She  would  have  been  an  uncommon 
sort  of  a  woman  if  it  hadn't;  yes  — 
an  unnatural  sort  of  female,  sir,"  he 
said  hody,  with  his  eyes  Axed  on  Mr. 
Orr's  unmoved  countenance ;  although 
nobody  contradicted  him* 
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Some  time  previous,  Mr.  Orr  had 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  suggest  that 
Nero,  the  dog,  was,  in  size  and  color, 
not  unlike  a  bear ;  that  the  dog  was 
found  with  Laura;  and,  as  she  said,  he 
did  not  accompany  her,  nor  could  she 
explain  his  appearance  on  the  scene  of 
action.  Putting  these  facts  together, 
Mr.  Orr  left  a  conclusion  to  be  inferred. 
The  conclusion  was  not  a  pleasing  one 
to  the  ladies;  it  spoiled  the  story,  as  a 
story,  completely,  besides  making  dear 
Laura  appear  silly;  so  they  laughed 
him  to  scorn.  Herman  prudently  re- 
frained from  expressing  an  opinion. 

However  the  ladies  may  choose  to 
tell  their  bear  story  now,  these  are  the 
facts.  Laura,  to  this  day,  believes  in 
her  bear  most  religiously,  and  will  de- 
scribe him  to  a  hair ;  but  there  are 
persons  who  believe  in  that  famous  wet- 
nurse  who  once  suckled  Romulus  and 
Remus ! 

Laura  was  invisible  all  that  day,  and 
the  next ;  and  by  the  time  the  party 
had  returned  from  Constance's  Lodge, 
where  they  went  the  next  morning  after 
the  accident,  it  became  evident  that 
she  must  be  taken  home.  It  was 
something  of  a  disappointment,  as  we 
had  determined  at  the  end  of  the  week 
to  leave  Mother  and  Constance  with 
the  carriages  at  Idaho  Springs,  and 
take  a  horseback  trip  into  Middle 
Park.  But  the  idea  was  given  up,  and 
we  turned  our  faces  homeward.  It  was 
hard  to  say  good-bye  to  the  spot  where 
we  had  passed  so  many  delightful 
hours,  especially  to  those  who  were  not 
likely  to  again  visit  it. 

We  reached  home  late  in  the  after- 
noon. The  dust  had  been  laid  by  a 
recent  shower,  and  the  garden  was 
lovelier  than  ever.  The  white  lilies 
seemed  to  nod  a  graceful  welcome,  and 
the  whole  air  was  heavy  with  sweet- 
ness. It  was  sweet,  too,  to  get  home  ; 
and  we  fairly  revelled  in  soap,  water, 
and  fresh  linen.  The  evening  was  too 
delightful  to  stay  in-doors,  so  we  all  sat 
out  on  the  piazza,  to  see  the  sunset, 
while  Laura  ran  across  the  road  to  the 
corral,  where  her  pony  waited  for  his 


lump  of  sugar.  Mr.  Orr  followed. 
They  stood  by  the  bars  together,  and 
the  horses  came,  one  after  another, 
and  put  their  noses  over,  to  be  fed  and 
petted. 

"  My  last  night,  Miss  Laura ;  I  go 
to  Denver  in  the  morning,"  said  Mr. 
Orr,  with  something  suspiciously  like  a 
sigh. 

"So  it  is ;  —  and  you  lost  your  trip 
to  Middle  Park  through  me!" 

"  But  you  lost  yours  as  well  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  'm  used  to  losing  things  I 
want." 

"  If  youth  brings  pleasure,  its  com- 
panion is  sure  to  be  disappointment. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  wished 
very  ardently  for  anything,"  and  he 
paused  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  far- 
away hills  as  though  for  counsel.  Then 
he  turned  toward  her  with  a  light  air. 

"  Here,  Miss  Laura,"  he  said,  taking 
from  his  pocket  the  bit  of  oiled  silk. 

"  O,  my  gauntlet !  How  you  all  used 
to  laugh  at  them  !  But  where  did  you 
find  it?" 

"  What  will  you  give  in  exchange  ? " 
he  asked,  playfully  holding  it  out  of 
her  reach. 

"  What  will  you  take  ?  " 

"This,"  he  said,  clasping  the  hand 
that  she  had  put  out  for  her  property. 

"  (5,  Mr.  Orr ! "  she  exclaimed,  look- 
ing straight  into  his  face.  She  saw 
that  it  was  no  joke,  although  he  kept 
it  as  much  like  a  mask  as  he  possibly 
could.  "It  —  is  not  mine,"  said  Laura, 
straightforwardly,  though  her  eyes 
sought  the  ground. 

He  dropped  her  hand,  with  a  half- 
muttered  apology,  turned  on  his  heel, 
and  walked  away.  "  Fool,  fool !  "  he 
muttered  to  himself. 

When  a  man  has  got  far  enough  to 
think  chiefly  of  his  own  appearance  in 
such  a  transaction,  it  is  needless  to 
waste  pity  on  him  ;  he  will  recover. 

"  If  she  be  not  fair  for  me 
What  care  I  how  fiur  she  be ! " 

said  the  philosopher  lover  to  himself, 
the  next  morning;  and  he  whipped  up 
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his  horses  and  took  the  Mount  Vernon 
road  towards  Denver. 

"  This  place  is  so  dull,"  said  Con- 
stance, as  we  watched  Mr.  Orr  disap- 
pear down  the  road,*1  that  it  positively 
seems  as  though  one  were  almost  going 
to  miss  him." 

Mary  laughed. 

"  That  is  putting  it  pretty  strong,  is 
n't  it,  Conny  ?  Are  you  quite  sure  that 
it  is  not  that  Mexican  brigand  whom 
you  almost  miss  ?  " 

"  It  must  be  either  one  of  them,  or 
my  novel  —  for  I  have  read  the  very 
last  one ;  but  Mr.  Orr  promised  to  send 


me  a  package  from  Denver  to  'console 
me/  he  said :  the  vain  creature ! " 

The  long  Colorado  summer  is  over; 
and  during  these  lovely  autumn  days 
Laura  makes  frequent  flittings  between 
a  certain  Denver  land  office  and  that 
spot  she  chose  up  among  the  moun- 
tains. The  "  shanty "  is  completed. 
All  Laura's  energies  are  spent  in  the 
effort  to  decide  between  the  respective 
merits  of  wire  and  wood ;  while  Her- 
man admits  that  life  has  become  a 
burden  since  the  new  landed  proprie- 
tor decided  to  fence  her  "  claim." 

M.  McC. 
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rHOSE  picture  is  this,  Ada? 
The  face  is  certainly  very 
handsome ;  but  there  is  something  in 
the  expression  that,  to  me  at  least,  is 
quite  unpleasant  —  almost  repellant." 

My  cousin  took  from  my  hand  the 
photograph  that  I  had  been  examin- 
ing, looked  at  it  a  moment  with  an  ex- 
pression of  surprise  not  unmingled 
with  pain,  and  then  turning  away  her 
head  with  a  gesture  of  disgust,  threw 
it  among  the  burning  coals  in  the 
grate. 

"  I  thought  that  was  destroyed  long 
ago,"  she  said,  rising  hastily,  and  pac- 
ing rapidly  up  and  down  the  room,  as 
if  she  were  striving  to  banish,  by  the 
motion,  some  unpleasant  reminiscences. 
"  Strange  that  it  has  never  been  de- 
stroyed!" 

It  was  one  of  the  dreariest  days  of  a 
Canadian  winter ;  the  air  without  was 
darkened  by  the  fast  falling  snow, 
^  freezing  as  it  fell  till  it  ratded  like  hail 
on  the  windows ;  and  the  wind,  raging 
and  blowing  as  it  does  in  no  other 
country,  had  formed  great  white  drifts, 
that  threatened  to  exclude  entirely  the 
faint  light  that  still  struggled  through 


the  ice-covered  panes.  On  such  a  day 
there  was  no  danger  of  interruption  by 
visitors ;  so  Ada  and  myself  had  qui- 
etly settled  ourselves  in  her  cosy  little 
sewing- room,  where,  with  gas  lighted, 
inner  shutters  closed  and  barred,  heavy 
damask  curtains  closely  drawn,  and  a 
bright  coal  fire  blazing  in  the  grate,  we 
strove  to  forget,  amid  our  pleasant  sur- 
roundings, the  wild  storm  that  raged 
without  We  had  dragged  an  old 
chest  from  some  obscure  closet,  and 
were  ransacking  its  recesses  for  bright 
scraps  of  ribbon,  silk,  and  velvets,  with 
bits  of  gold  and  silver  lace  and  span- 
gles, from  which  we  intended  to  form, 
gorgeous  needle -books  and  pin -cush- 
ions for  the  fancy  table  at  a  Ladies' 
Bazaar.  Amid  these  I  had  found  the 
photograph  in  question,  and  I  saw,  with 
surprise,  its  effects  upon  my  usually 
calm  and  tranquil  cousin. 

"  A  story  !  a  story !  Come,  Ada,"  I 
exclaimed,  "come,  tell  me  a  story, 
and  make  me  forget  the  snow  and  the 
wind  and  my  disappointment  at  not 
being  able  to  go  to  the  theatre  to-nightt 
and  all  my  homesick  feelings  for  my 
dear  California  home,  where  days  like 
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this  could  not  even  be  imagined.  I 
know  from  your  looks  that  there  is  a 
story  connected  with  that  very  hand- 
some gentleman  with  the  wicked  look- 
ing eyes." 

"  Wicked  looking  eyes !"  she  repeat- 
ed slowly.  "  Yes,  Anna,  you  may  well 
call  them  so ;  but  with  all  their  wick- 
edness there  was  a  strange  charm,  a 
magnetism,  in  their  beauty,  which 
it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  resist. 
Ah !  I  see  that  you  are  determined  to 
have  the  story ;  and  as  I  have  a  vivid 
remembrance  of  how  persistent  you 
can  be,  I  know  that  I  must  submit. 

" '  To  begin  at  the  beginning,*  as 
you  used  to  say,  when  a  child ;  at  the 
time  of  my  marriage  to  Harry  Gordon 
we  were  far  from  rich.  I  had  only  the 
small  property  given  by  your  father, 
who  would  not  allow  his  orphan  niece 
to  go  portionless  from  his  home,  and 
Harry  had  a  small  amount  invested  in 
the  banking  -  house  of  a  friend.  The 
failure  of  this  friend  soon  after  our  ar- 
rival in  New  York  made  it  necessary 
for  my  husband  to  obtain  a  situation 
instead  of  establishing  himself  in  busi- 
ness, a?  he  had  intended,  and  we  came 
to  Toronto,  where  he  was  employed  by 
the  firm  of  Lee  &  Brothers.  His  sala- 
ry was  small,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
live  as  economically  as  possible;  so 
Harry  rented  a  small  house  on  Yonge 
street,  furnished  it  with  as  little  expense 
as  was  consistent  with  comfort,  and 
took  me  there  to  commence  housekeep- 
ing on  a  very  small  scale  indeed,  keep- 
ing no  servant  except  a  woman  who 
came  once  a  week  to  wash,  and  a  man 
who  came  occasionally  to  saw  wood, 
bring  in  coal,  etc. 

"  As  this  house  is  closely  connected 
with  my  story,  I  will  describe  it  to  you. 
It  was  a  low  brick  cottage,  standing 
quite  alone  in  the  centre  of  a  large  gar- 
den, with  vacant  lots  behind,  on  each 
side,  and  in  front,  too,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street;  so  that  we  were 
quite  as  much  removed  from  neighbor- 
ly companionship  as  if  we  were  living 
in  the  country.  A  small  covered  porch 
was  in  front,  with  a  door  opening  into 


our  parlor,  sitting,  and  dining  room,  in 
one ;  fronting  this  door,  another  open- 
ed into  the  kitchen,  and  another  to  the 
right  into  my  bedroom  ;  a  door  to  the 
right  of  the  kitchen  opened  into  a  small 
store  -  room,  and  back  of  the  kitchen 
was  a  small  latticed  porch,  with  the 
wood  and  coal  house  at  one  side.  Here 
I  lived  as  mistress  and  maid -of- all  - 
work,  for  Harry's  limited  salary  would 
not  permit  us  to  keep  a  servant ;  but, 
hard  as  I  worked,  some  of  my  happi- 
est hours  were  passed  in  that  little 
house.  I  often  thought  of  my  dear  old 
home  in  San  Francisco,  and  smiled  as 
I  imagined  the  astonishment  of  your 
father,  if  he  could  but  see  his  gay  and 
thoughtless  niece,  his  '  brilliant  butter- 
fly,' as  he  used  to  call  me,  transformed 
into  a  busy,  working  bee. 

"  One  day,  when  little  Alec  was  about 
five  weeks  old,  I  dismissed  the  woman 
whom  we  had  employed  for  a  short 
time,  and  resumed  my  household  la- 
bors. Bridget  had  been  a  very  good 
servant,  but  things  in  general  had  been 
allowed  to  lose  the  neat  and  orderly 
arrangement  in  which  I  had  left  them, 
and  I  spent  a  busy  day  in  cleaning 
and  arranging  the  appurtenances  be- 
longing to  my  small  household.  I  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  bringing  order  out  of 
confusion,  and,  before  the  return  of  my 
husband  from  the  store,  my  home 
looked  as  bright  and  cheerful  as  it  had 
done  before  my  illness. 

M I  think  I  never  felt  more  contented 
and  happy  than  I  did  that  evening. 
One  great  sense  of  anxiety  had  just 
been  removed.  The  situation  of  so- 
prano, which  I  had  been  obliged  to  re- 
sign, had  been  offered  to  me  again  that 
day,  with  an  increase  of  salary,  more 
than  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  my  illness ;  and  Miss  Janet  Gordon, 
Harry's  aunt,  had  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  accept  by  offering  to  take  charge 
of  baby  during  my  absence.  My  past 
illness  gave  a  new  feeling  of  enjoyment 
to  the  health  and  vigor  now  coursing 
through   my  veins. 

"  I  was  expecting  Aunt  Janet  to  come 
with  my  husband  to  take  dinner  with 
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us  that  evening,  and  had  taken  great 
pains  in  the  preparation  of  her  favorite 
dish,  '  Cock  -a  -leekie,'  which  she  said 
that  I  could  prepare  almost  as  well  as 
a  Scotchwoman ;  and  had  dressed 
myself,  as  Harry  liked  to  see  me,  in 
blue  merino  with  plain  linen  cuffs  and 
collar,  fastened  with  a  simple  bow  of 
blue  ribbon, — my  best  dress,  Anna,  of 
which  I  was  obliged  to  be  careful,  so  I 
protected  it  from  contact  with  the  cook 
stove  by  a  large  housewife's  apron  of 
blue  check. 

"I  thought,  as  I  stood  looking  into 
my  little  parlor,  that  I  never  before  had 
seen  it  look  so  pleasant  and  homelike. 
The  mellow  light  of  an  autumn  sunset 
streamed  through  the  clear  glass  of  the 
window,  giving  a  roseate  tinge  to  the 
fresh  muslin  curtains ;  a  bright  coal 
fire  glowed  in  the  polished  grate,  and 
before  it  stood  the  table,  ready  prepar- 
ed for  dinner,  with  its  spotless  damask 
covering,  faultlessly  clean  napkins, 
clear  shining  glass,  pure  white  china, 
and  plated  ware  —  we  could  not  afford 
silver  —  polished  to  the  extreme  of 
brightness.  Our  one  handsome  piece 
of  furniture,  a  magnificent  piano  given 
me  by  your  father,  stood  open,  with 
Harry's  favorite  music  on  the  rack,  and 
his  flute  lay  ready  on  the  music  stand ; 
but  loveliest  object  to  my  eyes  was  the 
inmate  of  the  little  cradle,  lying  with 
wide  open  blue  eyes,  and  uttering  thai 
soft  cooing  sound  which  foolish  moth- 
ers like  myself  interpret  into  all  man- 
ner of  sweet  words  and  loving  phrases. 

"  It  is  said  that  a  serpent  enters  every 
Eden  ;  and  the  one  that  invaded  mine 
came  in  the  form  of  Arthur  Tremaine. 
I  had  often  heard  Harry  speak  of  Ar- 
thur Tremaine,  the  hero  of  his  boy- 
hood ;  but  when  I  was  introduced  to 
him  that  evening.and  tried  to  welcome 
him  as  my  husband's  early  friend,  there 
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feel  at  ease  in  his  society.  He  boarded 
at  the  Rossin  House,  and  as  he  was 
reported  to  be  a  millionaire  on  the 
lookout  for  some  safe  investment  for 
his  spare  thousands,  he  soon  became  a 
welcome  visitor  at  the  best  houses  in 
the  city.  Still,  notwithstanding  all  the 
attention  that  was  paid  him  and  the 
constant  invitations  that  he  received, 
his  most  frequent  visits  were  made  to 
our  humble  home.  As  time  passed  on, 
the  aversion  that  I  felt  at  first  ceased 
almost  entirely,  and  I  began  to  look 
forward  with  pleasure  to  the  time  of  his 
coming.  He  had  a  remarkably  fine 
tenor  voice  and  was  a  brilliant  per- 
former on  the  piano,  and  as  Harry  and 
myself  were  both  passionately  fond  of 
music,  our  evenings  passed  delightful- 
ly. He  came  almost  daily;  at  first, 
only  in  the  evening,  when  my  husband 
would  be  at  home ;  but  in  a  few  weeks 
he  came  frequently  at  hours  when 
Harry  would  be  at  the  store.  At  length 
I  was  aroused  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  these  visits  always  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  feeling  of  vague  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  situation  in  which  I  was 
placed,  and  with  my  surroundings.  I 
took  myself  seriously  to  task,  and  now 
remembered  covert  hints,  insinuations, 
allusions  to  my  former  position,  half- 
expressed  pity  for  the  change,  many, 
many  things,  so  quietly  said  and  so 
delicately  covered  that  they  had  failed 
at  the  time  to  excite  my  anger  or  sus- 
picion. But  why  should  he  wish  to 
make  me  discontented  with  my  home  ? 
My  suspicions  once  aroused,  I  became 
convinced  that  he  was  trying  to  wean 
me  from  my  true  love  for  my  husband, 
and  to  win  that  love  for  himself. 

"  Ashamed  to  think  so  myself,  and 
more  ashamed  to  confess  it  to  another, 
I  could  not  go  to  Harry  and  ask  him  to 
put  an  end  to  Mr.  Tremaine's  too  fre- 
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and  stately,  ready  to  assist  me  in  en- 
tertaining him,  or  to  entertain  him  her- 
self, excusing  me  on  account  of  my 
household  cares. 

"After  the  advent  of  Aunt  Janet,  Mr. 
Tremaine's  visits  became  less  frequent; 
but  I  was  soon  pained  to  see  a  great 
change  in  my  husband.  The  cheerful, 
hopeful  look  vanished  from  his  face, 
and  gave  place  to  an  expression  of  the 
deepest  dejection.  Instead  of  spend- 
ing his  evenings  at  home,  as  had  al- 
ways been  his  habit,  he  remained  out 
late  at  night,  and  returned  sad  and 
despondent ;  his  sleep  was  restless  and 
interrupted,  and  he  looked  so  haggard 
and  careworn  that  I  became  anxious 
about  his  health. 

"  Near  the  last  of  December  Harry's 
employers  determined  to  send  him  to 
Montreal  in  charge  of  a  large  sum  of 
money,  nearly  forty  thousand  dollars. 
He  was  to  leave  in  the  train  at  ten  p.m. 
and  when  he  returned  in  the  evening 
he  brought  the  money  with  him.  Mr. 
Tremaine  accompanied  him,  and  I 
heard  my  husband  say  excitedly,  'Nev- 
er jest  with  me  again  in  that  manner, 
Arthur,  or  our  friendship  must  cease. 
Dearly  as  I  love  my  wife,  not  even  for 
her  dear  sake  would  I  wrong  my  em- 
ployers out  of  one  farthing;  and  I  can- 
not and  will  not  have  my  honesty 
called  in  question,  even  in  jest.* 

"  Mr.  Tremaine  laughed  lightly  as  he 
made  some  low  reply.  They  shook 
hands,  and  the  subject  seemed  to  be 
forgotten. 

"Mr.  Tremaine  intended  to  start 
that  evening  for  New  York,  by  the  way 
of  Niagara,  and  at  fat  o'clock  my 
husband  accompanied  him  to  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Great  Western  Railroad. 
He  returned  in  an  hour,  complaining 
of  a  severe  headache.  He  said  that 
he  had  taken  a  glass  of  ale  with  his 
friend  before  bidding  him  good  bye, 
and  had  not  felt  well  afterward ;  in- 
deed, from  that  time  he  had  been  con- 
stantly growing  worse.  I  made  him  a 
cup  of  strong  tea,  bathed  his  head,  and 
did  all  in  my  power  to  arouse  him  from 
the  stupor  that  seemed  to  be  rapidly 
26 


overpowering  him.  At  length,  becom- 
ing alarmed,  I  despatched  the  wood  - 
sawyer  for  the  nearest  physician.  He 
soon  returned,  saying  that  the  doctor 
would  be  there  in  half  an  hour.  Eight, 
nine,  ten  o'clock  came,  and  no  doctor. 
I  looked  anxiously  from  the  door,  but 
the  weather  had  become  stormy,  and 
the  drifting  snow  kept  every  person 
within  doors,  so  that  I  could  not  see  a 
single  passer-by.  I  could  not  leave  my 
helpless  babe  and  apparently  dying 
husband,  who  now  lay  perfectly  uncon- 
scious, his  livid  face  and  heavy  labor- 
ed breathing  awakening  my  greatest 
fears;  so  with  a  fervent  prayer  that 
God,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  would  spare 
my  dear  one,  1  prepared  to  spend  the 
night  in  watching  by  his  side. 

"  Eleven  o'clock,  and  still  no  change 
for  the  better.  The  fire  was  burning 
low,  and  I  took  the  coal  scuttle  to  re- 
plenish it  with  coal.  As  I  knew  that 
the  wind  would  extinguish  the  lamp,  I 
thought  that  1  would  find  my  way  to 
the  coal  house  in  the  dark.  As  I  step- 
ped upon  the  kitchen  porch  I  started, 
thinking  that  I  heard  the  sound  of 
voices.  Robberies  had  been  frequent, 
particularly  during  the  last  few  months, 
and  for  the  first  time  that  night  1  thought 
of  the  large  sum  of  money  now  lying  in 
the  house.  I  was  not  mistaken.  Not- 
withstanding the  violence  of  the  storm, 
I  could  hear  persons  conversing  in  the 
coal  house;  and  silently  approaching, 
I  could  distinguish  the  words.  To  my 
amazement,  the  voice  was  that  of  Mr. 
Tremaine. 

" '  Are  you  perfectly  sure,'  he  said, 
*  that  she  has  had  no  opportunity  to 
send  the  money  back  to  Lee  &  Broth- 
ers?* 

" «  Sure !  Of  course  I  'm  sure,'  ans- 
wered the  other.  •  Have  n't  I  watched 
the  house  all  the  evening  ?  She  came 
to  the  door  two  or  three  times,  and 
looked  up  and  down  the  street ;  but 
no  one  would  be  out  such  a  night  as 
this.' 

"  *  Have  you  seen  Gordon  ? ' 

"  '  Yes.  She  sent  me  for  the  doctor, 
and  I  hid  myself  a  bit,  and  then  went 
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and  told  her  the  ^doctor  would  be  there 
in  half  an  hour.  Gordon  breathed  so 
loud  that  you  could  hear  him  all  over 
the  house ;  his  face  was  purple,  almost 
black,  and  he  appeared  not  to  know 
anything.' 

"  •  Yes.  I  suppose  so.  I  gave  Tom 
the  wink  to  give  him  a  strong  dose. 
Did  you  remove  the  bolts  and  window 
fastenings  from  the  store  room  ? ' 

"'Yes.  I  did  that  when  I  went  to 
tell  Mrs.  Gordon  about  the  doctor.' 

" '  You  have  done  well.  If  we  suc- 
ceed you  shall  have  three  thousand. 
How  about  that  shanty  of  yours  on 
Pigeon  Lake  ?  Can  we  take  her  there, 
and  will  there  be  anybody  to  take  care 
of  her?' 

"  *  Of  course.  I  have  an  Indian 
wife  there  and  two  grown  daughters. 
She  must  be  gagged  and  well  wrapped 
up  in  the  buffalo  robes;  for  the  last 
sixty  miles  you  must  hire  Indians  to 
carry  her.  But  what  will  you  do  with 
the  child  ?  will  you  take  that,  too  ? ' 

"  *  No.  I  shall  leave  that  with  Gor- 
don. If  he  lives  —  which  is  doubtful, 
for  he  took  a  strong  dose — he  will  think 
that  his  wife  stole  the  money  and  de- 
serted him  and  the  child.  Be  careful 
to  replace  the  bolts  and  leave  every- 
thing secure,  but  the  front  door.  I  have 
made  Gordon  think  that  his  wife  is  dis- 
contented, tired  of  her  hard  life,  and 
longing  for  ease  and  wealth.' 

"  4  When  will  the  sleigh  be  here  ? ' 

14  •  At  one  o'clock  precisely.  You 
must  be  ready  for  action  then,  but  now 
you  had  better  see  that  all  is  safe.' 

M I  had  stood  as  one  spellbound 
while  the  villains  discussed  their  plans, 
and  now  I  dragged  myself  wearily  into 
the  kitchen,  closed  and  bolted  the  door, 
and  then  went  back  to  the  bedside  of 
my  husband.  I  took  my  sleeping  baby 
from  its  crib  and  laid  it  bv  its  father's 


prayer  for  Divine  aid  and  protection,  I 
seated  myself  once  more  by  the  side  of 
my  apparently  dying  husband,  to  bathe 
his  head  and  breast,  and  do  what  little 
I  could  to  arouse  him  from  the  fearful 
stupor  which  I  now  feared  must  end  in 
death.  That  was  a  terrible  watch,  dear 
Anna.  The  strong  arm  that  had  al- 
ways been  ready  to  protect  me,  now 
lay  weak  and  powerless  as  an  infant's; 
and  I,  a  frail  and  timid  woman,  was 
left  alone  to  defend  myself  and  my 
dear  ones  from  the  cruel  villains  alrea- 
dy on  the  watch  to  invade  our  peace- 
ful home. 

"  Twelve  o'clock !  How  soon  it  came! 
Not  quite  one  ;  but  there  was  a  slight 
noise  at  the  store  room  window.  My 
ears  were  strained  to  catch  the  slight- 
est sound ;  a  door  opened  softly,  and 
muffled  steps  were  heard  crossing  the 
kitchen  floor.  I  raised  the  revolver, 
with  my  finger  on  the  trigger;  then 
two  men  with  masked  faces,  bending 
forward  and  peering  carefully  around 
them,  stole  slowly  into  the  parlor;  they 
were  just  opposite  my  bedroom  door, 
when,  taking  deliberate  aim,  I  fired, 
once,  twice ;  one  fell,  but  his  compan- 
ion sprang  toward  me  with  an  oath.  I 
fired  again  and  again  ;  he  was  wound- 
ed, but  still  came  staggering  towards 
me ;  I  fired  again.  Anna,  I  had  meant 
to  wound,  to  disable  him,  but  I  did  not 
mean  to  kill  him ;  and  as  he  fell  dead 
at  my  feet,  shot  through  the  heart,  I 
sank  swooning  to  the  floor. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  lay  un- 
conscious ;  but  I  was  aroused  by  the 
groans  of  the  wounded  man,  and  his 
piteous  appeals  for  water.  I  raised 
myself  with  difficulty,  almost  hoping 
to  find  the  events  of  the  night  only  a 
fevered  dream;  but  there  lay  the  hor- 
rible witness  that  they  were  too  true. 
His  head  lav  within  the  doorwav.  and 
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staunched  the  blood,  and  applied  a 
bandage  to  his  wound,  bathed  his  face, 
placed  a  pillow  under  his  head,  and 
spread  a  blanket  over  him  to  protect 
him  from  the  cold. 

"  By  this  time  Harry's  face  had  lost 
the  purple  hue,  and  his  breathing  had 
become  more  natural.  I  bathed  his 
head  with  ice  water,  and  as  1  had  heard 
that  coffee  is  an  antidote  against  nar- 
cotics, I  made  some,  hot  and  strong.  I 
succeeded  in  arousing  him  sufficiently 
to  be  able  to  drink  it,  and  soon  saw 
that  the  danger  was  past.  Then,  wo- 
man-like, I  was  overcome  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  what  I  had  been  through, 
and  sank  cowering  by  the  bedside,  my 
head  upon  my  husband's  breast,  and 
clung  to  him  with  the  feeling  that,  weak 
and  half-conscious  as  he  was,  he  could 
still  protect  me. 


"  When  I  was  fully  aroused  the  next 
morning  to  a  knowledge  of  my  situa- 
tion, Harry  stood  at  my  side,  still  pale 
and  weak  from  the  effects  of  yester- 
day's potion.  Mr.  Lee's  voice  in  the 
next  room  was  giving  orders  for  the 
removal  of  the  dead  body  of  Mr.  Tre- 
maine,  and  the  safe  -  keeping  of  his 
wounded  associate,  Thomas  McGrath, 
the  wood-sawyer ;  while  dear  Aunt  Ja- 
net, with  her  arms  around  my  neck, 
was  calling  me  ■  brave  little  woman,' 
little  knowing  what  a  coward  I  felt  my- 
self to  be,  and  declaring  me  a  worthy 
member  of  the  family  of  Gordon. 

••  This  is  the  story,  Anna,  and  you 
will  not  wonder  that  I  should  shudder 
and  turn  pale  when  anything  recalls  to 
my  remembrance  that  Night  of  Ter- 
ror." 

Lisle  Singleton, 


'AWAY    DOWN    EAST." 


"   A  WAY  Down  East,"  where  mountain  rills 
l\     Are  through  the  hollers  flowhV, 
Where  cattle  browse  upon  the  hills 
When  summer  winds  are  blowin', 


Where  in  the  moonlight  winter  nights 
The  world  puts  on  sich  splendor, 

When  young  folks  go  to  singin'  school 
An'  git  so  kind  o*  tender, 

Where  village  gossips  hear  an'  tell 
Their  kind  o*  harmless  slander, 

There  lived  blue  -  eyed  Mehitabel 
An'  honest  young  Philander. 

Mehitabel  was  jest  as  sweet 

An'  fair  as  summer  weather; 
She  hed  the  cutest  little  feet 

Tht  k'vo'-  *-nd  ?n  leather. 
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An'  then,  those  mild  soft  eyes  o'  hern, 

Wy  !  cider  were  n't  no  clearer ; 
They  made  Philander's  visage  burn 

Whenever  he  sot  near  her. 

Philander,  he  was  tall  and  thin  — 

A  kind  o'  slender  feller ; 
He  hed  a  sort  o'  goslin'  chin; 

His  hair  was  long  and  yeller. 

Drest  in  his  go  -  to  -  meetin'  clo's, 

A  standin'  collar  sportin', 
He  went  down  cross  -  lots,  Sunday  nights, 

To  Deacon  Spencer's,  courtin'. 

There  down  he  sot  beside  the  fire, 

A  thinkin'  an'  a  lookin' ; 
He  praised  the  Deacon's  sheep  an'  cows, 

He  praised  ker  mother's  cookin'. 

He  talked  all  round  the  tender  pint, 

But  somehow,  could  n't  do  it; 
His  words  got  kind  o'  out  o'  jint 

Before  he  could  git  through  it. 

'T  was  twelve  o'clock  one  Sunday  night ; 

A  blazin'  fire  was  roarin' ; 
The  old  folks  hed  gone  off  to  bed, 

The  Deacon  he  was  snorin'. 

Around  the  time-worn  room,  the  light 

Fell  kind  o'  soft  and  rosy ; 
The  old  pine  settle  it  was  drawn 

Close  by  the  fireplace,  cosy. 

Mehitabel  sot  on  one  end, 

Philander  he  sot  by  her ; 
An',  with  the  old  tongs  in  his  hands, 

Kept  pokhV  at  the  fire. 

He  tried  to  tell  her  how  he  felt ; 

It  sot  him  in  a  flutter. 
He  'd  gin  jest  half  his  farm  to  sed 

The  words  he  could  n't  utter. 
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So  there  they  sot  and  talked  about 
The  moonshine  an'  the  weather; 

An'  kept  a  kind  o'  hitchin'  up, 
Until  they  hitched  together. 

Philander  he  got  kind  o'  red, 
But  kept  a  gettin'  bolder  ; 

He  slid  his  arm  around  her  head 
An*  laid  it  on  his  shoulder. 

An*  when  she  lifted  up  her  eyes, 
An'  looked  up  into  his  'n, 

It  seemed  as  if  Philander's  heart 
Into  his  mouth  hed  ris'n. 

He  sot  an'  trembled  for  awhile, 
She  looked  so  mighty  clever, 

Some  spirit  whispered  in  his  ear  — 
"Jest  do  it  now  or  never." 

Says  he,  "  My  dear  Mehitabel, 
My  house  and  home  are  waitin', 

An'  hain't  it  gettin'  to  be  time 
That  you  an'  I  were  matin'  ?  " 

An*  then  says  she,  jest  loud  enuff 
For  him  to  understand  her, — 
"  If  you  kin  be  content  with  me, 
I  guess  it  is  —  Philander." 

The  Deacon  woke  up  from  his  dreams  ; 

Says  he,  "  There  's  suthin'  brewin*." 
He  peeked  out  through  the  bedroom  door 

To  see  what  they  were  doin\ 

An*  when  he  saw  'em  sittin'  there, 
Like  little  lambs  in  clover, 

He  almost  snickered  right  out  loud; 
It  tickled  him  all  over. 

He  nudged  his  wife  an'  told  her  too, 
An'  my  1  how  it  did  please  her! 

An'  then  they  talked  themselves  to  sleep, 
An*  snored  away  like  Caesar. 
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Philander  sot  there  all  night  long; 

He  did  n't  think  o'  goin', 
Till  when  the  day  begun  to  dawn 

He  heerd  the  roosters  crowin'. 


An*  when  he  started  over  hum , 

Alone  acrost  the  holler, 
He  kep'  a  talkin'  to  himself 

An'  fumblin'  with  his  collar. 

Says  he,  "  There  never  was  a  chap 

That  did  the  bizness  slicker." 
An*  then  he  gin  himself  a  slap, 

An*  my !  how  he  did  snicker ! 

An*  now,  blue -eyed  Mehitabel 

Is  married  to  Philander ; 
An'  village  gossips  idly  tell 

That  ne'er  was  weddin'  grander. 

Those  peaceful  moonlight  winter  nights 

Hev  not  yit  lost  their  splendor; 
The  young  folks  go  to  singin'  school 

An'  still  git  kind  o'  tender  ; 

Away  down  East,  where  mountain  rills 

Are  through  the  hollers  flowin', 
Where  cattle  browse  upon  the  hills 

When  summer  winds  are  blowin'. 

Eugene  J.  Hall. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


The  attention   of   the    world   was 

again  directed  to  Chicago  on  the  9th  of 
October,  1872,  with  only  less  earnestness 
than  when,  just  a  year  before,  the  city  dis- 
tinguished herself  by  one  of  the  three  most 
memorable  conflagrations  which  this  planet 
has  known.  It  was  the  province  of  the 
last  number  of  The  Lakeside  to  place  on 
record  such  comprehensive  reviews  of  the 
year's  work  intervening  between  the  two 
dates  referred  to,  as  was  to  be  expected 
from  a  magazine  of  its  class.  The  daily 
journals  for  which  Chicago  is  justly  re- 
nowned, illustrated  their  enterprise  by  pub- 
lishing, on  the  morning  of  the  anniversary, 
voluminous  statements  of  the  year's  achieve- 
ments and  appropriately  jubilant  panegyrics 
upon  the  spirit  and  vigor  of  the  city.  These 
publications  were  of  themselves  such  pro- 
nounced journalistic  triumphs,  that  they 
are  entitled  to  be  recorded  in  this  general 
summary  of  the  important  events  of  the 
month  of  October. 

The  anniversary  of   the  great   fire 

found  Chicago  rushing  along  at  railroad 
speed  toward  a  point  of  progress  not 
merely  up  to,  but  far  beyond,  that  from 
which  she  was  so  suddenly  set  back  a  year 
before ;  rushing  on  at  a  speed  which  had, 
in  one  year,  commencing  with  al>solute 
prostration  and  apparently  inevitable  and 
irretrievable  bankruptcy,  covered  one-half 
of  the  area  of  the  destroyed  business  quarter 
with  buildings  averaging  100  per  cent,  bet- 
ter than  those  standing  there  before  the 
fire.  The  total  street  frontage  occupied  at 
that  date  in  the  burnt  district  of  the  South 
Division,  with  buildings  either  completed 
or  rapidly  approaching  completion,  was 
52,097  feet ;  and  of  this  frontage  (which, 
owing  to  the  great  depth  of  business  lots 
in  Chicago,  represents  much  more  than  the 
same  aggregate  in  any  other  large  city  in 
the  world),  fully  20.000  feet,  or  nearly  four 
miles,  is  covered  with  splendid  buildings 


of  five,  six,  seven,  or  eight  stories,  and 
mostly  with  stone  fronts.  A  careful  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  buildings,  finished  or 
in  progress,  in  the  Burnt  District,  on  the 
date  named,  places  the  amount  at  £45,558,- 
200. 

This  railroad  speed  has  been  slight- 
ly checked  during  the  past  month,  owing 
chiefly  to  three  causes  :  ( 1 )  the  prolonged 
strike  of  5,000  bricklayers,  comprising 
about  one  half  the  total  force;  (2)  the  ex- 
treme stringency  of  the  money  market, 
which,  however,  has  not  been  worse  in 
Chicago  than  in  other  cities;  and  (3)  the 
partial  diversion  of  energy  and  means  to 
the  great  national  political  struggle,  now, 
fortunately,  terminated.  Of  these  causes, 
the  first  named  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
serious.  The  bricklayers  were  getting,  as 
a  general  rule,  £4.50  per  day.  They  struck, 
not  ostensibly  for  higher  wages,  but  for 
shorter  hours ;  and  their  demand  has  not, 
at  the  writing  of  this,  been  complied 
with. 

On  the  same  9th  of  October  anni- 
versary, the  Board  of  Trade  took  posses- 
sion of  its  gorgeous  quarters  in  the  new 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  sketch  of  which 
was  given  in  the  October  Lakeside  by 
Mr.  Randolph,  the  Secretary  of  the  organ- 
ization. There  was  not  much  ostentation 
nor  spread-eagle  about  the  ceremony.  The 
Board,  marching  in  procession  from  the 
temporary  quarters  on  the  river,  filed  into 
the  stately  new  edifice  designed  for  their 
occupancy,  and  speech^  formally  trans- 
ferring the  custody  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
hall  and  rooms,  passed  between  the  proper 
officers ;  other  speeches  followed,  and  the 
best  bands  in  the  city  played  a  series  of 
selections.  There  was  no  banquet  nor  ca- 
rouse, and  the  proceedings  were,  on  the 
whole,  much  more  modest,  proper,  and 
business  -  like,  than  those  which  character- 
ized a  similar  occasion  in  1865. 
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The  month  has  seen  encouraging  pro- 
gress upon  that  bulwark  of  Chicago's  pros- 
perity, her  railroad  system,  albeit  the  high 
pressure  at  which  American  railroad  secur- 
ities have  been  forced  upon  the  markets  of 
the  world  of  late  has  militated  somewhat 
against  the  disposal  of  the  bonds  of  some  of 
the  new  corporations.  Our  four  great  trunk 
routes  to  the  sea  board  are  soon  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  another  —  the  old  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  line,  which,  under  the  new  title 
(and  new  organization)  of  "  Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh  &  Chicago,"  has  located  its 
route  to  the  walls  of  our  city  —  or,  to  speak 
more  practically  and  prosaically,  to  Sixty- 
fourth  street,  where  it  joins  the  Michigan 
Central,  and  participates  in  its  right-of  way 
into  the  city.  The  Chicago  extension  of 
the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  (to  be  called  the 
Chicago  &  St.  Paul  hereafter)  has  been 
delayed  somewhat  by  questions  of  right-of- 
way  in  and  near  the  city ;  but  these  have 
been  adjusted  during  the  month,  and  work 
is  progressing  at  a  rate  which  indicates  the 
completion  of  the  line  early  in  December. 
When  spring  opens,  a  lively  competition  for 
passenger  traffic  will  doubtless  set  in  be- 
tween the  new  road  and  the  old  North- 
western ;  and  speed  hitherto  unknown  in 
roads  to  the  westward  of  Chicago  will  then 
be  in  order.  The  effect  of  the  competition 
of  these  lines  for  freight  will  not  probably 
be,  as  first  anticipated,  unfavorable  to  Mil- 
waukee, but,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  favor 
that  city,  along  with  Chicago,  as  against 
Mississippi  river  ports.  The  Chicago,  Dan- 
ville &  Vincennes  Railway,  a  very  import- 
ant thoroughfare  to  the  Ohio  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  is  being  finished,  straightened,  fur- 
nished, and  consolidated  into  the  shape  most 
effective  for  an  extensive  trunk  route.  Minor 
routes,  opening  up  to  Chicago  new  sec- 
tions within  a  radius  of  a  hundred  miles 
or  so,  are  being  constructed  or  projected. 
The  "  Chicago  &  Pacific"  (so  called  be- 
cause it  points  towards  the  Pacific,  though 
it  will  stop  for  the  present  at  Elgin,  about 


the  Chicago  &  Illinois  River  Railroad,  in- 
tended to  tap  the  country  lying  between  the 
"Alton  "  and  "  Rock  Island  "  routes,  is  in 
progress;  while  the  projected  construction 
of  the  Chicago  &  Decatur  road  is  post- 
poned for  the  present,  owing  to  the  finan- 
cial difficulty  above  hinted  at. 

The  extraordinary  activity  in  real  es- 
tate transactions,  for  which  Chicago  has  be- 
come so  noted,  has  been  kept  up  with  no  per- 
ceptible abatement,  and  no  thought  but 
that  of  a  continual  advance  in  prices  has 
entered  the  heads  of  holders  or  specula- 
tors. The  tight  times  have,  indeed,  com- 
pelled some  to  put  property  in  the  market 
at  prices  below  those  talked  of  by  the  brok- 
ers, but  this  has  not  occurred  to  any  such 
extent  as  to  create  a  depression  in  general 
prices.  As  an  indication  of  progress,  we 
have  only  to  refer  to  the  numerous  suburb- 
an projects  which  have  been  developed 
and  successfully  carried  out  during  the 
summer  and  fall. 

The   annual   school   census,  taken 

during  the  month  of  September,  and  made 
public  shortly  after  our  last  number  went 
to  pros,  reveals  a  total  population  of  367,- 
396  within  the  limits  of  the  city  proper, 
and  excluding  even  such  close-lying  sub- 
urbs as  Kenwood,  Hyde  Park,  Englewood, 
and  Austin,  which  are  so  far  a  part  of  the 
city  that  they  are  served  daily  with  grocer- 
ies, etc.,  by  the  wagons  of  city  dealers.  Of 
these  367,396  souls,  214,344  are  located 
west  of  the  two  branches  of  the  river; 
88,496  are  south  of  the  main  channel,  and 
64,566  are  north  of  jt  —  in  the  ill  fated 
North  Division,  which  was  so  nearly  de- 
populated by  the  great  fire.  This  enumer- 
ation of  the  inhabitants  of  Chicago  is  made 
by  the  city  authorities,  and  may  be  accept- 
ed (judging  from  past  school  censuses)  as  ap- 
proximately accurate.  It  may  be  added, 
however,  that  it  falls  considerably  short  of 
the  estimate  of  Mr.    Edwards,  a  very  thor- 
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in  1870  by  only  two  cities  in  the  United 
States  —  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  In 
order  that  the  reader  may  compare  it  with 
the  population  of  Chicago  in  times  past, 
the  following  table  is  appended,  of  the  re- 
sults of  previous  enumerations : 


1837.  .. 

1840.  .. 

1843.  •• 

1845.  • 

1846.  .. 

1847.  ■• 

1848.  .. 
184Q.  .. 
1850.  .. 
1853.  . 

1855.  .. 

1856.  .. 
i860.  .. 

186a.  . 

1864.  .. 

1865.  .. 

1866.  .. 
1868.  .. 
1870.  . 
1872.  .. 


.July City  census 4, 

.July U.  S.  census 4, 

.July.  . . .  City  census 7 

July...   .State  census 12 

.  Sept City  census 14 

.Oct.  ...City  census  16, 

.  Sept City  census 20, 

.Aug City  census  23 

.  Aug U.  S.  census 29, 

.  Dec City  census 59 

.June State  census 80, 

.  Aug City  census 84, 

.Aug U.  S.  census 109, 

.  Oct City  census 138, 

.  Oct City  census 160, 

.Oct.    .   .. State  census 178, 

.Oct City  census 200, 

.  Oct City  census 252, 

Aug City  census 306. 

Oct City  census 367, 


170 

479 
,580 
,088 
,169 
,359 
.023 
,047 
963 
»3<> 
,000 
,"3 
,206 
,186 
353 
■4<)2 
,418 
°54 
,605 
396 


In  the  same  period,  the  valuation  of  real 
property  in  the  city  has  increased  from 
$236,840  in  1837  (it  dropped  after  the 
crash  of  that  year  so  as  to  be  valued  three 
years  later  at  $94,437)  to  $236,898,650  in 
1 87 1.  The  valuation  of  personal  property 
has  risen  from  $479,093  in  1840  to  $52,- 
847,820  in  1 87 1 ;  and  the  annual  revenues 
of  the  city  from  $4,721.85  in  1840,  to  $2, 
897,464.70  in  1 87 1.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  official  valuation  of  real  property 
in  1872  is,  in  spite  of  the  fire,  somewhat 
greater  than  in  1 871. 

The  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects  held  its  annual 
meeting  on  the  1 7th,  and  reelected  Mr.  W. 
W.  Boyington  as  its  President.  It  also  re- 
solved to  send  a  committee  to  the  national 
convention  of  architects  to  be  held  at  Cin- 
cinnati early  this  month,  which  committee 
is  to  invite  that  body  to  visit  Chicago  and 
examine  the  work  of  the  past  year.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  visit  will  take  place, 
and  that  the  city  architects  will  derive  from 
it  not  only  the  gratification  of  seeing  their 
work  appreciated,  but  also  the  benefit  of 
such  hints  as  a  "  multitude  of  counsellors  " 
will  be  likely  to  bring. 


dolph  street,  opposite  the  Court  House. 
Both  are  models  of  attractiveness  inside, 
and  as  to  size,  they  will  seat  about  1,500 
and  1,200  respectively.  Aiken's  is  intend- 
ed as  a  temple  of  the  polite  drama,  similar 
to  Wallack's,  of  New  York ;  but  the  pro- 
prietors lack  the  capital  to  carry  on  an  en- 
terprise so  expensive.  They  are,  therefore, 
devoting  their  theatre  to  such  respectable 
performances  as  promise  the  best  and 
surest  money  returns.  Among  the  entertain- 
ments of  a  higher  order  offered  by  this 
management,  are  a  week  of  Theodore 
Thomas  (already  given),  and  another  of 
Rubenstein,  the  pianest.  The  theatre  of 
Mr.  Hooley  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
wilderness  of  mortar  and  lumber,  stretch- 
ing for  many  squares  around ;  yet  its  per- 
formances have  thus  far  been  well  patron- 
ized. Chicago  has  now  eight  theatres,  of 
which  four  are  professedly  devoted  to  the 
legitimate  drama,  and  the  other  four  to 
minstrelsy,  pantomime,  and  vaudeville. 
The  aggregate  seating  capacity  of  these  is 
about  12,000.  No  large  central  public 
halls  have  ^as  yet  been  constructed ;  but 
two  of  our  churches,  well  adapted  for  such 
use,  have  been  occupied  largely  by  lectures 
and  concerts,  which  are  well  patronized. 

Perhaps  the  above  does  not  come 

under  the  head  of  the  Moral  and  Social 
Progress  of  Chicago.  If  not,  the  following 
items  certainly  do.    The  Chicago  Christiau 
Union  had  its  annual  meeting  on  the  17th 
ultimo,  and  chose  as  its  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year,  Geo.  M.  Pullman,  President; 
Wm.  K.  Coolbaugh,  Treasurer ;  and  Geo. 
N.  Carpenter,  Secretary.      This  organiza- 
tion has  accumulated  since  the  fire  a  library 
of  1,800  volumes,  and  has  in  its  treasury  a 
surplus  of   $7,100,  of  which  $5,000  was 
contributed  just  before  the  annual  meeting 
by    Mr.    Pullman.     This    organization    is 
rather  more  "  liberal  "  in  its  rules  and  plan 
than  the  Young   Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, managed  by  Mr.    Moody  ;    yet  it  ^^ 
the  coSperation  of  several  earnest  orthodox 
clergymen.      Its   plan    embraces    Sunday 
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The  Free  Library  which  Chicago  is 

to  have  as  a  monument  of  her  greatest  epi- 
sode, does  not  progress  very  rapidly,  owing 
chiefly  to  a  want  of  funds  with  which  to 
erect  or  purchase  a  suitable  building.  The 
latest  report  showed  that  there  were  just 
462  books  in  the  reservoir  (the  reader 
should  understand  that  the  Directors  are 
trying  to  make  shift  to  utilize  a  "  burnt-out " 
water  reservoir  belonging  to  the  city  as  a 
temporary  library  building)  and  "  more 
coming."  The  total  possessions  of  the  in- 
corporation number  some  7,000  volumes, 
chiefly  donated  by  English  publishers  and 
authors. 

Two  improvements  in  city  govern- 
ment have  been  attempted  during  the 
month.       The   first   was   to   abate  certain 


nuisances  caused  by  slaughter-houses  with- 
in the  closely  populated  portion  of  the  city, 
adjoining  the  South  Branch.  This  attempt 
may  be  set  down  as  a  failure  rather  than  a 
success,  though  certain  promises  of  im- 
provement are  made.  The  other  attempt 
was  that  of  the  temperance  workers  in  the 
community  to  induce  the  mayor  and  police 
to  enforce  the  laws  against  Sunday  liquor- 
vending,  and  even  Sunday  beer  -  vending. 
The  attempt,  so  far  as  the  authorities  were 
concerned,  was  a  mere  feint ;  but  it  was 
serious  enough  to  disturb  greatly  the  com- 
posure of  a  considerable  class  of  citizens, 
and  to  set  the  saloon  -  keepers  to  forming 
themselves  and  their  assistants  into  person- 
al liberty  leagues  by  the  score.  It  also  en- 
tered to  a  considerable  extent  into  the  local 
elections. 


THE    REBUILDING. 


THE  streets  are  being  cleared  of  the 
obstructions  incident  to  rebuilding, 
and  the  sidewalks  of  their  litter  and  debris  ; 
so  that,  in  the  city,  the  outlook  at  the 
close  of  the  building  season  gives  a  toler- 
able idea  of  how  stately  and  beautiful 
Chicago  thoroughfares  have  become.  How- 
ever much  may  be  found  to  blame  in  some  of 
the  structures  that  are  completed,  the  arch- 
itects have  their  full  meed  of  praise  in  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  many  of  those  in 
course  of  erection.  Among  the  new  build- 
ings, good  work  is  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception.  Take  a  look  at  the  city  so  hur- 
riedly improvised,  from  any  central  emi- 
nence, and  not  only  the  extent  of  these 
building  operations,  broadening  away  in  the 
distance  until  the  outlines  of  new  walls 
become  undistinguishable,  will  surprise 
and  delight  you,  but  the  massive  majesty 


above  ground,"  carved  and  sculptured  and 
grooved  and  fluted  without  stint,  and  sur- 
mounted with  absurd  figures  or  a  superflu- 
ous profusion  of  cornice.  The  effect  of 
two  or  three  buildings  has  been  impaired 
by  capping  them  with  a  stucco  Cupid  or 
a  tin  Mercury.  But  let  us  repeat,  these 
features  are  exceptional,  and  the  public 
generally  only  half  knows,  notwithstanding 
the  much  that  has  been  written,  how  grace  • 
ful  are  the  thoroughfares  through  which  it 
daily  hastens. 

If  there  is  any  special  error  which  ap- 
pears in  a  retrospect  of  the  work  as  it 
stands  at  the  end  of  the  building  season,  it 
is  the  danger  of  too  much  uniformity  of 
structure.  Several  of  our  architects  have 
revamped  and  reproduced  the  same  design 
for  a  dozen  successive  buildings.  There 
has  been  so  much  done,  and  so  much  to 
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commendations  from  the  East  for  the  inde- 
pendence with  which  many  of  them  have 
put  original  ideas  into  their  designs.  There 
is  no  limit,  apparently,  to  the  visible  items 
of  cost  in  many  of  the  buildings  to  be 
occupied  this  winter.  The  towering  height, 
the  elalx>rately  worked  surface,  the  florid- 
ness,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  superfluity  of  or- 
nament, the  lofty  windows  of  plate -glass, 
and  the  ambitious  elegance  of  scores  of 
new  fronts,  indicate  that  the  later  architec- 
ture of  the  new  city  —  that  which  is  yet  but 
partia'ly  developed,  and  that  which  will 
take  form  another  season  —  will,  in  its  crit- 
ical aspect  and  finish,  surpass  the  work 
now  completed,  much  of  which,  of  neces- 
sity, was  too  hurriedly  done  to  regard  the 
claims  of  architecture,  or  even  of  the  l>est 
construction. 

Finishing  structures  already  commenced 
has  been  the  general  order  of  business 
among  architects  and  builders  during  the 
last  month.  Drawings  for  new  structures 
are  being  made;  but  the  anticipation  of  a 
decline  in  the  cost  of  materials,  the  appre- 
hensions of  difficulty  with  the  bricklayers, 
and  the  conviction  that  the  buildings  com- 
pleted will  suffice  for  the  accommodation 
of  most  of  the  mercantile  establishments 
that  desire  to  go  into  new  or  elegant  quar- 
ters before  spring — these  considerations, 
already  realized  to  some  extent,  have  dis- 
posed many  who  have  paid  for  their  plans 
to  hold  off  for  a  while  before  making  con- 
tracts. The  necessity  which  impelled 
building  operations  last  winter  no  longer 
exists.  Most  of  the  wholesale  firms  have 
got  to  running  in  their  new  palaces  of  trade ; 
and,  with  a  stringency  in  the  money  mar- 
ket, there  is  an  indication  of  a  disposition 
to  '•  wait  and  see  how  things  will  head  in 
the  spring."  But  work  will  by  no  means 
cease  th«s  winter;  the  architects  will  go  to 
planning  for  the  building  campaign  of  an- 
other year,  in  which  they  promise  to  make 
conquest  of  the  area  yet  vacant  in  the 
burnt  district ;  a  large  number  of  bank 
and  office  buildings  now  under  roof  will  be 
made  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  spring ;  a 
multitude  of  small  stores,  requiring  com- 
paratively little  time  in  their  construction, 
will  be  well  advanced  before  frigid  weather ; 
and  in  the  costlier  and  more  massive  struc- 


tures —  the  great  hotels,  the  churches,  the 
biggest  and  broadest  of  our  business- 
blocks —  indoor  work  will  continue  with- 
out interruption  until  they  are  completed. 
The  bricklayers'  strike  having  to  a  large 
degree  lost  its  force,  rebuilding  has  met 
with  little  hindrance  anywhere.  The  sea- 
son has  advanced  so  far  that  most  people 
who  have  unfinished  buildings  are  anxious 
to  get  them  plastered,  if  possible,  before 
the  frosts  set  in.  New  buildings,  as  before 
stated,  are  starting  in  a  few  localities ;  but 
it  is  generally  the  intention  to  put  in  only 
the  foundations  this  fall,  and  be  ready  for 
an  early  commencement  of  work  in  the 
spring.  The  strikes  have  ceased  to  be  of 
much  importance.  Impelled  by  the  high 
wages  offered,  bricklayers  have  come  to 
Chicago  from  other  cities  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  enable  most  of  the  contractors  to 
fulfil  their  engagements;  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  long  period  of  enforced  idleness 
during  the  cold  winter,  has  made  the  stri- 
kers not  indisposed  to  get  to  work  again, 
and  save  something  for  the  winter  during 
the  few  remaining  weeks  while  work  and 
wages  are  to  be  had.  The  principal  work 
now  on  hand  is  plastering  and  carpentery, 
and  artisans  in  both  trades  are  overtaxed. 
Excepting  the  need  for  a  public  hall, 
adequate  to  the  requirements  of  our  larger 
assemblies,  the  opening  of  winter  finds  the 
Chicago  public  provided  with  every  facility 
it  needs,  and  with  manifold  more  facilities 
than  it  dreamed  '  of  a  year  ago.  The 
past  month  has  added  two  new  places 
of  amusement  to  the  number  in  the 
city — Aiken's  and  Hooley's;  and  these, 
with  those  previously  completed,  will 
present  us  during  the  winter  entertain- 
ments worthy  the  name.  The  burnt  South 
Side  churches  have  in  most  instances 
completed  a  lecture  -  room  or  a  basement  - 
story  —  some  part  of  a  permanent  building 
—  wherein  they  will  l>e  pleasantly  and 
snudy  accommodated;  and  few  parishion- 
ers of  the  old,  congregations  will  need  to 
run  off  to  othe*r  religious  societies  than 
their  own  for  Sunday  shelter  or  service. 
The  obstacles  existing  to  the  successful  in- 
auguration of  work  on  the  new  Govern- 
ment Building  having  t>een  removed,  and 
the  title  to  the  site  fully  vested  in  the  Gov- 
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emment,  work  on  the  excavations  is  being 
pushed  forward  night  and  day ;  and  the 
hope  that  a  third  summer  will  witness  the 
completion  of  the  structure  bids  fair  to  be 
realized,  if  Congress  continues  the  appro- 
priations. The  square  bounded  by  Clark 
and  Dearborn,  Adams  and  Jackson  streets, 
whereon  the  structure  is  to  be  erected,  has 
been  enclosed ;  and  by  the  help  of  calcium 
lights,  gangs  of  workmen  are  busily  em- 
ployed during  the  night. 

At  all  the  hotels  work  is  progressing 
well,  and  at  most  of  them  quite  energeti- 
cally. The  Pacific  is  under  roof,  and  the 
cornices  are  in  place.  It  can  easily  be  got 
ready  for  occupancy  by  the  first  of  May 
next,  and  purchases  of  furniture  have  al- 
ready been  made  with  the  intention  of 
opening  on  that  day.  The  Gardner  House, 
which  has  received  a  detailed  description  in 
The  Lakeside,  has  been  doing  a  prosper- 
ous business  since  its  opening  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  fire.  The  Matteson  House 
will  be  completed  in  a  few  weeks.  The 
walls  of  the  Cliiton  will  be  up  before  the 
first  of  January.  The  Tremont  is  climbing 
up  rapidly.  The  Sherman  and  Briggs  will 
be  in  readiness  in  a  few  weeks  for  the  final 
work  on  the  details  of  the  interior.  The 
Palmer  House  progresses  somewhat  slowly, 
its  immensity  and  the  solidity  of  its  con- 
struction precluding  hurried  building. 

The  talk  concerning  a  Grand  Exposition 
in  Chicago  appears  to  have  taken  hopeful 
shape.  It  was  felt  immediately  after  the 
fire  by  many  clear  -  sighted  gentlemen,  that 
the  need  of  securing  to  Chicago  an  annual 
Exposition,  at  least  of  its  own  industrial 
products,  ought  not  to  be  longer  overlook- 
ed. It  was  clear  enough  that  the  enter- 
prise would  be  difficult.  The  success  of 
the  Cincinnati  Exposition,  of  the  Northern 
Ohio  Fairs  at  Cleveland,  and  the  Mechan- 
ics' Exhibitions  in  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Buffalo,  showed  conclusively  that  the  pro- 
ject could  be  made  a  success.  The  facts 
of  the  case  at  present  are  these:  Many 
gentlemen  of  influence  and  means,  interest- 
ed more  or  less  in  the  plan  itself,  perhaps  in 


fifty  and  sixty  acres  of  land  near  Cornell 
Junction,  ten  miles  south  of  Chicago,  the 
land  chosen  having  on  one  side  the  tracks 
of  the  Illinois  Central,  and  on  the  other 
those  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Ft.  Wayne  &  Chi- 
cago, and  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  South- 
ern railroads.  Here  they  propose  to  erect 
an  Exposition  building,  the  plans  for  which 
are  now  in  preparation.  I:  is  the  intention 
to  complete  a  building  in  season  for  a 
"  Northwestern  Fair,"  to  be  held  on  the 
Fire  Anniversary  in  1873,  wherein  there 
shall  be  a  main  exhibition  hall,  100  feet  by 
600,  with  transepts  on  each  side,  which 
will  increase  the  extreme  width  to  250  feet. 
The  principal  front  will  be  to  the  eastward, 
facing  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  and  the 
lake.  The  grounds  it  is  proposed  to  beau- 
tify with  hot  -  houses,  summer  -  houses, 
fountains,  and  whatever  natural  and  artifi- 
cial adornments  may  contribute  to  make 
the  place  at  all  times  an  attractive  pleasure 
resort,  apart  from  the  interest  it  will  possess 
as  the  locale  of  an  annual  exhibition.  Pens 
and  stables  for  stock,  engine  and  lx>iler 
rooms  for  supplying  power  for  exhibition 
machinery,  dining  halls  and  kitchens,  spa- 
cious ante- rooms  and  promenade  corridors, 
are  among  the  details  of  the  plan  as  it  is 
now  taking  practical  shape.  A  private 
subscription  has  been  organized,  which  has 
proven  so  far  successful  that  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  necessaiy  means  will  be  se- 
cured. The  amount  required  is  $250,000. 
The  object  is  an  annual  collection,  illustra- 
ting, in  a  hundred  ways,  the  resources  of 
the  vast  region  tributary  to  Chicago  —  a 
collection  which  may  be  the  nucleus  of  a 
generous  and  extensive  scientific,  industrial, 
and  artistic  exhibition,  which  will  give  the 
city  an  elevated  rank  as  a  real  and  not  a 
pretended  metropolis  among  the  great  cit- 
ies of  the  world.  It  is  for  precisely  such 
purposes  as  this  —  for  the  concentration  in 
this  city  of  all  possible  sources  of  informa- 
tion and  reference,  of  new  design  and  com- 
parative study  —  that  money  is  worth  get- 
ting. Several  gentlemen  are  enlisted  in 
this  enterprise,  whose  use  of  money  hither- 
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lion  people  do  not  make  a  metropolis. 
Whether  the  enterprise  will  prove  pecunia- 
rily profitable,  remains  to  be  seen.  Chica- 
go is  a  great  trading  post.  It  has  been  al- 
most purely  a  commercial  city.  The  project- 
ors of  this  industrial  Exposition  are  acting 
on  the  idea  that  a  town  which  sets  itself  to 
the  task  of  representing  the  Northwest  can- 
not afford  to  neglect  universal  interests,  or 
to  treat  with  indifference  its  opportunities  of 
achieving  a  permanently  illustrious  result 
for  its  own  character  and  fame. 

Just  as  our  monthly   record  closes,  the 
somewhat  mysterious  malady  which  has  ac- 


quired in  the  East  the  name  of  the  Cana- 
dian horse  disease,  makes  its  appearance  in 
Chicago.  Happily,  the  building  work  of 
the  year,  to  which,  earlier  in  the  season, 
the  advent  of  a  contagion  that  has  already 
placed  an  almost  complete  embargo  on  local 
transit,  would  have  proven  most  disastrous, 
is  now  mainly  completed.  What  remains 
to  be  done  is  principally  the  inner  work, 
the  finishing  and  decoration  of  interiors, 
which  may  be  temporarily  embarrassed,  but 
will  not  be  seriously  affected  by  the  inter- 
ruption. 


OUR   FIRE    INSURANCE    BUSINESS. 


THE  history  of  Insurance,  both  fire  and 
life,  is  not  unlike  that  of  Chicago. 
An  institution  in  the  last  century,  its  advan- 
tages were  but  little  known  or  appreciated. 
The  great  facts  of  its  growth  have  been  ac- 
complished within  the  past  fifty  years  — 
since  Cook  county  was  organized,  and  Chi- 
cago settled.  It  now  pervades  the  whole 
of  the  civilized  world,  as  the  fame  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Garden  City  does  to  -  day. 
And  its  history  in  the  United  States,  during 
the  past  thirteen  months,  is  still  more  close- 
ly paralleled  by  that  of  the  Western  me- 
tropolis; both  suffered  a  wide  -  spread  and 
overwhelming  disaster,  and  both  have  since 
experienced  an  unusual  degree  of  prosper- 
ity. 

Ere  the  flames  had  ceased  their  devasta- 
ting sweep  in  October,  1 87 1,  it  was  gene- 
rally believed  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
Fire  Insurance  companies  in  the  United 
States  would  fail,  and  that  very  many  of 
them  were  ruined  beyond  hope  of  restora- 
tion. Subsequent  examination  has  shown 
that  these  fears  were  far  from  being  ground- 
less; as  the  $96,400,000  of  insured  loss 
was  chargeable  against  a  grand  total  of  less 
than  $146,000,0x30  of  gross  assets,  no  small 
proportion  of  which  could  only  be  realized 
at  a  considerable  loss.  Not  far  from  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  available  means  of  the 
three  hundred  and  forty  odd  Fire  Insurance 
companies  were  called  for  to  meet  their  ob- 


ligations for  the  losses  of  that  one  fire.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  sixty  -  eight  companies 
were  placed  hors  du  combat  by  the  event 

The  shock  to  the  Insurance  interest  of 
the  United  States  was  thus  much  greate/ 
than  that  which  Chicago  suffered ;  she  lost 
barely  one  -  third  of  her  available  assets  in 
the  flames,  and  recovered  nearly  one-fourth 
as  indemnity.  In  like  manner,  the  Insur- 
ance companies  have  been  already  partially 
indemnified,  as  a  class,  by  increased  pre- 
mium rates  and  larger  business  than  ever 
before. 

The  recent  annual  report  of  the  Insur- 
ance Comission  of  this  State  gives  the  total 
amount  of  losses  claimed  from  the  compa- 
nies as  $96,553,721;  of  which  51.9  per 
cent.,  or  £50,111,381,  has  been  paid,  or 
will  be  paid,  on  the  loss  claimed. 

It  is  a  somewhat  prevalent  idea  among 
Chicago  business  men,  and  one  frequently 
expressed,  that  the  Insurance  companies 
doing  business  in  Chicago  have  more  than 
made  up,  in  their  premiums  the  past  year, 
all  their  losses  by  the  Fire.  This  is  far 
from  the  fact.  The  average  annual  premi- 
um paid  for  Fire  Insurance  in  Chicago, 
with  interest  on  the  same,  are  estimated  at 
not  over  $2,500,000;  and,  without  any  al- 
lowance for  losses  or  interest,  it  would  take 
thirty  years'  annual  premiums  to  make  up 
the  losses  of  the  Insurance  companies  by 
the  Fire. 
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As  is  well  known,  our  home  institutions 
fared  the  worst.  The  twenty  -  two  Illinois 
companies  doing  business  in  this  city  car- 
ried risks  in  the  burned  district  to  the 
amount  of  $34,426,474.50,  and  their  losses 
aggregated  $31,706,633,  or  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  whole;  to  meet  which  they 
had  a  total  of  $6,065,355,  or  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  required  amount.  As  many  as 
seventeen  of  these  companies  went  into 
liquidation,  and  the  entire  sum  realized  by 
policy  holders  in  the  Illinois  companies 
was  a  little  less  than  ten  per  cent.  (9.9)  of 
the  losses. 

The  number  of  companies  having  risks 
in  the  burned  district  was  201  ;  of  which 

67  were  located  in  New  York,  29  in  Ohio, 
23  in  Massachusetts,  11  in  Connecticut, 
and  6  in  Great  Britain.  Neglecting  the  22 
Illinois  companies,  we  find  that  the  179 
from  other  States  held  risks  for  $65,799,- 
305,  on  which  they  have  paid  $34,872,487, 
— 53  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  at  risk. 
The  States  showing  100  per  cent,  record 
are  Great  Britain,  Maine,  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri, West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.   The 

68  suspended  companies  were  scattered 
over  New  York  State  (26);  Illinois  (17); 
Connecticut  (7)  ;  Ohio  (5) ;  Rhode  Island 
(5);  Massachusetts  (3);  California  (3); 
Pennsylvania  (1);  and  Maryland  (1). 

The  great  loss  entailed  by  home  insur- 
ance was  due  to  what  is  now  universally 
conceded  to  have  been  a  mistaken  policy, 
which  discriminated  against  companies  or- 
ganized in  other  States.  The  fire  proved, 
as  had  previously  been  insisted  on  by  a  few, 
that  such  policy  was  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  leading  idea  of  Insurance  —  that  the 
losses  of  the  individual  should  be  borne  by 
the  many.  The  home  companies  lost  their 
property  in  the  same  fire  that  rendered 
them  liable  for  the  losses  of  others,  and 
crippled  their  stockholders  so  much  that 
they  were  unable  to  bear  assessments  to 
make  up  the  deficit.  Not  the  least  of  the 
benefits  conferred  by  the  disaster  of  187 1 
was  the  utter  explosion  of  the  home  insur- 


formed  insurer.  The  Insurance  laws  of 
this  State  have  been  remodelled  to  corre- 
spond in  some  degree  to  the  advanced  state 
of  popular  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

Besides  the  68  companies  rendered  in- 
solvent, 6  others  ceased  to  do  business 
within  the  year  ending  with  June  last. 
Their  place  has  been  taken  by  57  new 
ones,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $22,- 
000,000,  against  the  $20,573,462  capital 
and  $5,127,624  of  surplus  retired  by  the 
companies  that  discontinued  business. 
There  are  now  about  100  companies  that 
take  risks  in  Chicago,  only  two  or  three  of 
which  are  home  companies. 

One  most  important  result  of  the  fire  is  a 
general  advance  in  the  rates  of  insurance, 
all  over  the  United  States  —  the  Chicago 
rates  of  the  past  year  averaging  nearly  dou- 
ble those  before  the  fire.  The  following 
comparative  table  shows  the  two  sets  of 
rates  on  each  $100.  for  the  principal  risks, 
before  and  since  the  fire : 

Risk.                          Be/ore.  After. 

Frame  Dwellings,           .  5oc@£x.oo  ooc(u  $2.00 

Brick  Dwellings,  25  @  50  50  @  75 
Brick,  Stone,  and  Iron 

stores  in  business  centre,  50  @      60  x.io  @  1.35 
Stocks  of  dry  goods,  gro- 
ceries, boots  &  shoes,&c.  50  @      75  1.20  @  1.50 
Drugs  and  other  hazard- 
ous stocks,                       2  50  <8>  3.00  3.00  @  3.50 
Lumber,                              75  @  1.00  2.00 
Elevators  and  grain,        1.50  3.00  @  3.50 
Planing  mills,  etc.,         6.00  @  10.00  10.00  @  12. 00 
Other  manufactories,  not 
extra  hazardous,             1.25  ($1.50  2.50 

This  is  an  average  increase  of  about  80 
per  cent,  in  rates,  and  fully  100  per  cent 
in  the  amount  of  premiums  paid  on  prop- 
erty, because  the  burned  district  is  being 
covered  with  more  costly  buildings  than 
previously.  It  must  not,  however,  be  in- 
ferred that  the  companies  have  taken  twice 
as  much  money  in  Chicago  since  the  fire 
as  during  the  same  space  of  time  preced- 
ing that  event.  Within  twelve  months  from 
dale  the  $1,500,000  of  the  past  will  have 
swellea  into  $3,000,000  of  annual  premi- 
ums paid  as  insurance  against  fire, 'on  prop* 
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tive  companies  are  far  from  feeling  safe, 
and  several  have  refused  to  take  risks  in 
the  rebuilt  city.  They  say,  truly,  that  al- 
though the  new  structures  are  much  more 
nearly  fire  -  proof  than  the  old  ones,  yet 
the  general  conditions  of  two  years  ago 
exist  to  a  great  extent  now.  The  business 
district  has  still  a  long  line  of  inflammable 
structures  stretching  away  for  several  miles 
to  the  southwest,  directly  in  the  path  of  our 
"favorite"  wind  —  as  Dr.  Rauch  might 
call  it  —  and  another  fire  might  break  out 
at  any  moment  that  would  sweep  the  city 
as  before. 

With  all  our  care,  our  fire  limits  legisla 
tidn,  and  our  improved  architecture,  it  will 
be  many  years  yet  before  Chicago  will  be  a 
favorite  field  for  action  on  the  part  of  com- 
panies that  wish  to  do  a  safe  business  on 
moderate  premiums. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  all 
the  Fire  Insurance  companies  which  have 
complied  with  the  Insurance  laws  of  this 
State,  and  are  now  doing  business  in  Chi- 
cago. Those  which  have  been  admitted 
since  the  fire  are  marked  with  a  star  (*)  : 

American,  Chicago. 

iEtna,  Hartford,  Conn. 
♦Arctic,  New  York  City. 
♦Alps,  Erie,  Pa. 
♦Amazon,  Cincinnati,  O. 

American  Central,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
♦Allemannia,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
♦Armenia,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Alemania,  Cleveland,  O. 
♦Adriatic,  New  York  City. 
♦Agricultural,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
♦Bangor,  Bangor,  Me. 

Brewers',  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
♦Bay  State,  Worcester,  Mass. 
♦Black  River.  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
♦Brewers'  and  Malsters',  New  York. 

Citizens',  New  York  City. 
♦Citizens',  Newark,  N.  J. 

Continental,  New  York  City. 
♦Connecticut,  Hartford,  Conn. 
♦Commercial  Union,  London,  Eng. 
♦Clay  Fire  and  Marine,  Newport,  Ky. 

Detroit  Fire  and  Marine,  Detroit,  Mich. 
♦Eastern,  Bangor,  Me. 
♦Exchange,  New  York  City. 
♦Exchange,  Boston,  Mass. 
♦Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
♦Farmers'  Mutual,  York,  Pa. 
♦Fairfield  County,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


♦German  American,  New  York  City. 
♦German,  Erie,  Pa. 

Girard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
♦Glens  Falls,  New  York  City. 

Hartford,  Hartford,  Conn. 
♦Hoffman,  New  York  City. 

Home,  Columbus,  O. 
♦Humboldt,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Home,  New  York  City. 

Howard,  New  York  City. 
♦Hamburg-Bremen,  Hamburg,  Germany. 

Imperial,  London,  England. 

Insurance  Company  of  North  America,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

International,  New  York  City. 
♦Kansas,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe,  London  and 
Liverpool. 
♦London  Assurance  Corporation,  London,  Eng. 

Lycoming,  Muncy,  Pa. 

Manufacturers',  Boston,  Mass. 
♦Market,  New  York  City. 
♦Mechanics'  Mutual,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
♦Michigan  State,  Adrian,  Mich. 
♦Mississippi  Valley,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
♦Mechanics'  and  Traders',  New  York  City. 
♦Meridian,  Meridian,  Conn. 
♦Merchants',  Newark,  N.  J. 
""Mercantile,  Cleveland,  O. 

*Mutual  Insurance  Association,  New  Orleans,  La. 
♦National,  Hartford,  Conn. 
♦National,  Boston,  Mass. 
♦National,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
♦National,  New  York  City. 
♦National,  Bangor,  Me. 

Northwestern  National,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
♦North  Missouri,  Macon,  Mo. 

N.  British  and  Mercantile,  Liverpool,  England. 
♦Orient,  Hartford,  Conn. 
*01d  Dominion,  Richmond,  Va. 
♦Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Peoples',  Worcester,  Mass. 
♦Peoples',  Newark,  N.  J. 

Phenix,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Phoenix,  Hartford,  Conn. 
♦Queen,  London.  England. 

Royal,  Liverpool,  England. 

Springfield  F.  and  M.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
♦Star,  New  York  City. 
♦State,  Hannibal,  Mo. 
♦St.  Nicholas,  New  York  City. 

St.  Paul  F.  and  M.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

St.  Joseph  F.  and  M.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Sun,  Cleveland,  O. 
♦Standard,  New  York  City. 
♦Traders',  Chicago. 
♦Tradesmens',  New  York  City. 
♦Triumph,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Underwriters'  Agency,  New  York  City. 
♦Union,  Bangor,  Me. 
♦Westchester,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
♦Williamsburg  City,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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companies  doing  business  in  Chicago  — 
companies  that  have  passed  successfully 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  a 
prosperous  business,  and  met  promptly  all 
legitimate  demands.  They  are  among  the 
most  reliable  in  the  world ;  and  in  them 
the  trust  of  the  insurer  may  safely  be  placed. 

Royal  Insurance  Company,  Liverpool, 
England.  Organized  1845.  Cash  assets, 
Jan.  1st,  1872,  gold,  $11,477,140.22.  Cash 
Investments  and  Deposits  in  the  United 
States,  51*302,796.59.  Surplus  over  all 
liabilities  as  to  policy-holders,  $3,056,207.- 
33.  C.  H.  Case,  Manager  Northwestern 
States,  160  LaSalle  street. 

Home  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 
Cash  capital,  $2,500,000.  Assets,  July  1st, 
1872,  $4,393.5°4-5i-  Liabilities,  $174,- 
008.59.  Arthur  C.  Ducat,  Agent,  corner 
Madison  and  Market  streets. 

New  York  Underwriters'  Agency.  Cash 
assets,  $3,779,401.09.  James  B.  Floyd, 
Agent,  168  LaSalle  street. 

The  Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Company 
of  London.  Organized  in  1803.  Cash 
assets,  $10,898,489.82.  Deposited  in  the 
United  States  for  security  for  American 
policy-holders,  $1,055,505.82.  Noted  as 
being  an  exclusively  Fire  company,  and 
paying  its  losses  without  deducting  for  in- 
terest. Davis  &  Requa,  Agents,  Bryan 
Block,  LaSalle  street. 

North  Missouri  Insurance  Company,  of 
Macon,  Mo.  (Fire  and  Inland  Marine.) 
Capital,  $500,000.  U.S.  Tiffany  &  Co., 
General  Agents.  158  LaSalle  street. 

The   Traders'   Insurance   Company,  of 


Chicago.  (ash  Capital,  $500,000.  Sur- 
plus, November  1,  1872,  ovei  $ioo,odo 
Wm.  E.  Rollo,  25  and  27  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

American  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of 
Philadelphia.  Organized  1 810.  Assets, 
$1,250,000.  W.  II.  Cunningham,  Agent, 
No.  120  LaSalle  street. 

Pennsylvania  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
of  Philadelphia.  Organized  1825.  Assets, 
$1,250,000.  W.  H.  Cunningham,  Agent, 
No.  120  LaSalle  street 

Continental  Insurance  Company,  of  New 
York.  Organized  December,  1852.  Cash 
assets,  $2,509,526.27.  Liabilities,  $1,223,- 
348.56.  Surplus,  $1,286,141.71.  O.  W. 
Barrett  &  Co.,  Agents,  120  I^aSalle  street 

Triumph  Insurance  Company,  of  Cin- 
cinati.  Assets  (Aug.  15,  '72), $789,504.45. 
Liabilities,  $92,492.11.  Re-insurance  re- 
serve, $296,256.31.  I.  J.  Lewis,  Agent, 
2i  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Phenix  Insurance  Company,  of  Brook- 
lyn. Cash  assets,  $1,900,000.  Losses  paid 
in  twenty  years,  $8,000,000.  R.  S.  Critch 
ell,  Agent,  127  LaSalle  street. 

.Etna  Insurance  Company,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.  Organized  18 19.  Losses  paid  in 
fifty-three  years,  $35,000,000.  Losses  paid 
in  Chicago  Fire,  $3,766,423.09.  Cash  as- 
sets July  1,  '72,  $4,847,629.91.  Goodwin 
&  Pasco,  Agents,  162  LaSalle  street. 

Insurance  Company  of  North  America, 
Philadelphia.  Organized  1794.  Cash  as- 
sets, Jan.  I,  '72,  $3,212,175.99.  Losses 
paid,  over  $26,000,000.  C.  H.  Case,  Agent, 
160  LaSalle  street. 
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THE  MILLION  IN  THE  GARRET. 


A  STORY  OF  \VARSAW. 


{From  the  Polish.) 


CHAPTER  VI. 


A  COUNCIL,   AND  THE  RESULT. 

THE  rustling  on  the  outside  was 
repeated  —  once,  twice,  thrice. 
At  the  third  time,  some  one  plainly  felt 
along  the  door.  This  was  Master  Cup- 
bearer, who  could  not  accustom  him- 
self to  the  darkness.  The  spinner  was 
evidendy  frightened. 

"  Worshipful  lady !  something  is  stir- 
ring out  there  in  the  passage.  Thieves, 
no  doubt ! " 

The  old  lady  calmly  pushed  her 
spectacles  up  on  her  forehead,  looked 
at  the  spinner,  and  said  : 

'•  Thieves  ?  and  what  should  thieves 
want  with  poor  people?  Light  the 
resin  and  see."  With  these  words  she 
replaced  her  spectacles  on  her  nose, 
and  resumed  reading. 

Had  any  one  seen  the  calmness  and 
resignation  with  which  she  spoke  of 


out  by  fire,  injured  by  water,  or  robbed 
by  thieves,  would  have  been  so  tran- 
quil. 

The  granddaughter,  who  was  draw- 
ing on  paper,  did  not  so  much  as  cease 
her  occupation.  Even  if  the  compo- 
sure of  the  grandmother  had  been  of 
that  artificial  kind  which  is  acquired 
by  bitter  experience  of  the  world,  that 
of  this  young  girl  was  evidently  the 
natural  composure  of  one  who  at  least 
has  nothing  to  lose  by  thieves. 

It  was  not  until  the  old  spinner  had 
looked  out  into  the  passage  with  the 
resin,  and  used,  in  her  alarm,  the 
words  already  quoted,  that  the  grand- 
mother took  off  her  spectacles,  shut 
her  book,  and  rose  with  much  delibe- 
ration, to  convince  herself  with  her 
own  eyes  of  the  presence  of  the  unin- 
vited guests. 

The  resin   had,  in  the   mean  time, 
dropped  on  the  ground  and  cone  out, 
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been  accomplished,  and  the  old  lady 
had  opened  the  door  with  cool  daring, 
there  was  no  one  in  the  passage. 

11  You  must  have  been  dreaming,*' 
quietly  remarked  the  old  lady,  stepping 
out  into  the  passage  with  the  candle. 
41  Why  should  thieves  come  here  ?  For 
some  old  furniture  and  receipts !  It 
was  once  otherwise ;  now  we  are  im- 
poverished." 

In  spite  of  these  reassuring  words, 
the  spinner  trembled  all  over.  The 
golden-haired  girl  also  laid  down  the 
pencil  and  reflected  why  thieves  should 
come  to  them  ?  Was  a  treasure  con- 
cealed here  ? 

The  old  lady  returned  with  the  can- 
dle ;  but  her  features  were  no  longer  as 
composed  as  they  had  been  when  she 
stepped  out  into  the  passage.  She  had 
found  on  the  rafters  the  marks  of 
hands  imprinted  on  the  dust  of  ages. 
These  marks  were  unquestionably  fresh. 
Not  wishing,  however,  to  alarm  her 
grandchild  and  the  spinner,  she  stoutly 
maintained  that  no  one  had  been 
there. 

"  But,  worshipful  lady,"  remonstra- 
ted the  spinner,  "  I  saw  them  with  my 
own  eyes.  There  were  four  of  them, 
and  one  had  eyes  like  onions.  He 
looked  at  me  so  piercingly  that  it  near- 
ly took  away  my  breath." 

"  Elizabeth,"  replied  the  old  lady, 
"  at  your  age  one  sometimes  sees  things 
which  do  not  exist." 

"  By  all  the  saints,  worshipful  lady, 
I  saw  them,  without  exaggeration,  as 
plainly  as  I  see  you." 

"How  did  these  thieves  look  ?  "  ask- 
ed the  granddaughter,  leaning  her  head 
on  her  hand. 

"Just  like  thieves!  thievish  faces 
and  eyes !  They  looked  as  if  there  was 


thieves ! "  answered  Elizabeth  ;  "  they 
seemed  quite  respectably  dressed ;  had 
hats  and  cloaks  with  short  collars,  and 
silver  or  gold  clasps  on  the  breast,  for 
something  glittered  there.  One  of  them 
squatted  under  the  roof -sill;  the  sec- 
ond had  squeezed  himself  against  the 
rafters  close  by ;  the  third  stood  near 
the  chimney;  and  the  fourth  looked 
out  from  behind  the  door." 

The  old  lady  extinguished  the  can- 
dle, and  sat  down  on  a  chair,  her  fore- 
head furrowed  with  deep  wrinkles. 
While  Elizabeth  muttered  a  prayer  and 
glanced  with  apprehension  at  the  door, 
her  patroness  seemed  lost  in  deep 
thought. 

"  Grandmama,"  said  the  young  girl, 
absently  marking  the  paper  with  her 
pencil,  "  is  it  not  a  pity  that  we  should 
live  all  alone  in  this  garret  ?  It  is 
not  half  so  bad  now,  but  when  win- 
ter tomes,  and  the  long  winter  even- 
ings—" 

41  You  are  right,  Terenia,"  replied  the 
old  lady.  "  I  was  just  considering  the 
question." 

The  old  lady  relapsed  into  silence, 
and  the  young  girl  continued  mechani- 
cally to  draw  lines  on  the  paper. 

A  long  pause  followed.  Terenia  oc- 
cupied this  silence  with  fancies  so 
strange  that  she  could  not  account  for 
them  to  herself.  She  thought  of  the 
thieves  so  graphically  described  by 
Elizabeth  —  saw  them  leave  the  dark 
passage  and  enter  the  room,  politely 
bowing ;  but  there  was  something  ter- 
rible in  their  eyes. 

"  Now  listen,  Terenia,"  said  the 
grandmother,  "  to  what  I  propose  to  do. 
Independent  of  the  protection,  it  will 
also  be  a  gain.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not 
safe  for  lone  women   to  occupy  this 
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tation  to  sin,  and  to  preserve  this  mis- 
erable life  a  little  longer." 

44  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?M  inquired 
Terenia,  her  little  heart  beating  uneas- 
ily. 

44  We  have  one  empty  room.  There 
are  only  old  newspapers  and  nothing 
more  in  it.    That  room  must  be  let." 

"Let!  Let  to  whom?"  asked  the 
young  girl,  with  some  amazement. 

14  To  some  decent  lodger.  There 
would  be  one  man  in  the  garret,  and 
some  florins  besides.  The  one  and  the 
other  are  good,  for  in  our  present  cir- 
cumstances we  must  turn  everything  to 
account." 

At  this  moment  Terenia  thought  on- 
ly of  the  one  thing ;  of  the  other  she 
did  not  think  much,  for  she  had  heard 
it  so  often  from  her  grandmother.  The 
old  lady  always  complained  of  the  hard 
times,  of  the  expense,  and  of  their 
present  poverty. 

44  This  must,  therefore,  be  done,  Te- 
renia," she  continued ;  4I  that  room 
with  a  separate  entrance  must  be  fitted 
up  this  afternoon.  Elizabeth  will  order 
Annie  to  sweep  it  clean  ;  and  you,  Te- 
renia, will  attend  to  having  it  properly 
arranged.  The  sofa,  which  is  under 
the  roof,  a  bed,  two  chairs,  and  a  look- 
ing glass,  will  be  put  into  it.  You  may 
also  hang  on  the  walls  some  of  your 
pictures  now  lying  about  under  the  roof. 
I  should  be  for  King  John  with  the  big 
whiskers.  He  looks  like  a  living  man, 
and  it  will  seem  as  if  there  were  two  in 
the  garret." 

44  We  shall  at  least  feel  a  little  more 
reassured,"  said  Elizabeth,  from  her 
place  near  the  stove,  "  if  such  a  man 
came  to  live  here." 

Terenia  no  longer  listened  to  the  old 
spinner's  words.  The  lonely  girl  had 
yielded  the  reins  to  her  nineteen-yeared 
imagination,  and  the  young  spirit  had 
soared  into  some  other  and  newer 
world.  Before  her  eyes  passed  visions 
of  different  lodgers,  in  long  succession, 
who  applied  for  that  room.  She  refus- 
ed one,  two,  three;  the  fourth  was 
rather  obstinate,  would  not  go  away, 
and  took  the  room. 


"And  you,  Terenia,"  said  the  old 
lady  further,  •«  will  write  neatly  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  *  Here  is  a  room  to  let/ 
This  paper  Elizabeth  and  Annie  will 
afterwards  paste  on  the  wall  so  that 
everybody  can  read  it  with  ease." 

"  *  In  the  garret *  might  be  added," 
suggested  Terenia,  musingly. 

44  No ;  that  addition  is  not  needed," 
replied  the  grandmother.  44  If  he  reads 
at  the  top  4  in  the  garret,*  he  will  wave 
his  hand  and  pass  on.  As  it  is,  he  will 
enter  the  house,  ascend  story  by  story, 
and  at  last  reach  us.  It  is  therefore 
requisite  to  have  this  room  arranged  so 
that  he  shall  forget  that  it  is  a  garret, 
and  fancy  it.  Such  things  often  hap- 
pen." 

The  black  eyes  of  Terenia  shone 
with  an  unwonted  light. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

44  ROOM  TO  LET  TO  A  BACHELOR." 

Shortly  after  dinner,  which  Annie 
brought  from  rsome  eating  house,  the 
old  lady  went,  as  was  her  custom,  into 
the  second  room  for  a  nap.  Terenia 
betook  herself  to  the  assigned  task. 
The  old  lumber  was  taken  under  the 
roof-sill,  and  the  floor  swept  clean ;  a 
sofa,  bed,  table,  and  a  few  chairs  were 
placed  in  the  little  room.  To  the  in- 
dustry of  Terenia  remained  what  was 
still  necessary  to  render  it  cheerful  and 
inviting. 

As  she  considered  this,  and  recalled 
the  grandmother's  last  injunction,  her 
heart  became  somehow  exceedingly 
restless.  At  first,  it  wanted  to  cross 
over  to  the  right  side ;  then  it  tried  to 
pass  clear  through  the  left,  as  if  to  es- 
cape from  its  narrow  cage.  The  poor 
girl  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  this 
capricious  heart!  What  connection 
could  there  be  between  it  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  room  for  the  un- 
known lodger?  What  was  it  that 
spoke  to  -  day  its  own  strange,  incom- 
prehensible language?  Would  this 
heart  be  thenceforward  always  so  dis- 
quieted ? 

Such  were  the  questions  which  Tere- 
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nia  secretly  put  to  herself,  but  could 
not  answer.  She  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  and  reflected.  Looking  at 
the  bare  walls,  she  mentally  asked  : 

"  How  are  these  poor  bare  walls  to 
be  so  set  off  that  the  lodger,  once  hav- 
ing seen  them,  will  not  go  away  again, 
as  grandmother  wishes  it  ?  If  there 
were  some  hangings,  or  gilt  tapestry,  or 
something  else  here !  But  who  will  be 
held  and  allured  by  this  white  lime  ? 
Who  will  here  shut  himself  out  from 
the  whole  world  to  see  only  three 
roofs  ?" 

Terenia  became  sad  at  these  thoughts. 
But  what  was  to  be  done  ?  The  room 
had  to  be  prepared. 

Repeating  this  to  herself,  she  set 
about  the  work,  and  wasted  no  more 
time  in  misgivings.  First,  the  window 
wanted  to  be  relieved  with  something 
that  should  conceal  the  outlook  on  two 
ugly  chimneys,  which  rose  in  front  of 
the  window  from  the  neighboring  roof. 
An  old  woollen  fabric  turned  up  among 
the  grandmother's  cast-off  clothes; 
and  this  stuff  the  deft  fingers  of  Tere- 
nia draped  under  the  window  in  such 
a  marvellous  manner  that  it  looked 
like  a  May-cloud  descending  on  earth. 

She  then  commenced  to  adorn  the 
walls.  John  III.,  of  the  martial  whis- 
kers, had  already  been  hung  there,  in 
obedience  to  the  grandmother's  instruc- 
tions; but  what  availed  he  alone  on 
these  bare  white  walls  ? 

Terenia  stole  on  tiptoe  into  the  room 
where  the  grandmother  was  taking  her 
siesta,  and  opened  a  large  portfolio  in 
which  she  kept  her  drawings.  Long 
she  looked  through  it,  took  out  draw- 
ings, and  returned  them  again.  This 
one  was  ugly ;  the  other  one  inappro- 
priate ;  the  third  not  sufficiently  com- 
pleted. Somehow  not  one  of  them 
seemed  to  her  alluring  enough  to  keep 
the  lodger. 

Terenia  felt  sad,  very  sad.  Warsaw 
lodgers  are  a  spoiled  people :  they  see 
so  many  beautiful  things.  What  had 
she  to  show  that  would  capture  and 
keep  such  a  one  in  the  little  room  ? 
One  would  perhaps  come,  look  round, 


and  go  away  with  a  pitying  smile.  An- 
other would  probably  say  outright  that 
he  did  not  like  this  or  that.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  as  well  if  all  these  things 
remained  in  the  portfolio,  and  no  lodg- 
er was  sought  to  be  allured  by  them. 

While  these  painful  thoughts  flitted 
through  Terenia's  lovely  head,  two 
large  cartoons  dropped  out  of  the  port- 
folio. Terenia  picked  them  up  and 
began  to  examine  them  with  a  certain 
satisfaction.  They  were  copies  from  a 
celebrated  Italian  painter.  One  cartoon 
represented  the  honest  patriarch  who 
saw  Rebecca  for  the  first  time  at  the 
well ;  the  other  represented  a  domestic 
scene  from  the  many  years  which  he 
served  for  her. 

The  cartoons  were  well  drawn,  and 
shaded  with  a  pencil.  Terenia  smiled 
upon  her  work,  and  decided  to  orna- 
ment the  walls  with  them.  She  added 
a  few  landscapes  —  in  this  way  com- 
pensating the  future  lodger  for  his  view- 
on  the  roofs  and  the  smoky  chimneys. 

When  all  these  had  been  arranged 
at  symmetrical  distances  along  the 
walls,  and  when  she  had  hung  over 
the  bed,  in  addition,  an  exquisitely 
carved  ivory  crucifix  on  black  ebony 
wood,  it  appeared  to  Terenia  that  her 
grandmother's  wish  had  been  complied 
with,  and  that  such  a  room  would  not 
be  easily  declined. 

It  was  next  necessary  to  -proceed 
with  the  last,  but  at  the  same  time  ex- 
ceedingly important,  task ;  which  was, 
to  write  upon  a  card  in  a  handsome 
hand,  that  would  be  legible  at  a  dis- 
tance—  "Here  is  a  room  to  let  to  a 
bachelor." 

To  Terenia,  it  seemed  that  great  sig- 
nificance attached  to  this  card,  for  the 
lodger  would  walk  up  to  it  first.  Ac- 
cording to  the  degree  in  which  die  card 
appealed  to  him,  he  would  either  enter 
the  house  or  continue  on  his  way. 

At  first  it  occurred  to  Terenia  to  give 
the  card  a  gilt  border,  or  to  write  it  on 
gilt  or  silver  paper.  This  would  have 
no  small  effect  on  the  passers-by. 
She  abandoned  the  idea,  however, 
after  a  brief  consideration.    There  was 
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something  ludicrous,  even  inappropri- 
ate, about  it.  After  all,  how  was  it  con- 
sistent to  make  promises  in  gold  and 
then  exhibit  whitewashed  walls  ? 

Terenia  shook  her  little  head  as  a 
sign  that  this  would  never  do,  and 
took  the  pen  in  hand  to  write  on  ordi- 
nary paper  the  words  which  invited  to 
the  garret.  And  yet,  in  forming  these 
words,  she  could  not  take  it  ill  of  her 
fingers  that  they  formed  the  first  letters 
with  a  certain  coquetry,  adding  to 
them  a  few  miraculously  turned  flour- 
ishes. The  word  "  room  M  was  thus  so 
tastefully  shaded  that  it  struck  the  eye 
first ;  and  the  letter  "  b  "  in  "  bache- 
lor "  was  turned  with  a  peculiar  yearn- 
ing expression,  which  must  involuntari- 
ly beget  in  the  reader  a  desire  to  see 
the  lovely  fingers  that  understood  how 
to  express  so  much  in  their  writing. 

When  all  this  was  finished,  the  grand- 
mother came  out  of  her  room.  Terenia 
showed  her  what  she  had  done.  The 
old  lady  closely  examined  the  room, 
smiled  on  observing  the  scenes  from 
the  enamored  patriarch's  seven-yeared- 
servitude,  and  pronounced  everything 
satisfactory.  But  when  she  saw  the 
card,  she  asked,  with  a  frown  on  her 
brow: 

•'  Why  did  you  add  bachelor  t  There 
was  nothing  said  about  that." 

Terenia  blushed  like  a  peony,  cast 
down  her  black  eyes,  and  replied,  "  I 
thought  that  nobody  else  could  live  in 
so  small  a  roJm." 

The  grandmother  slightly  shook  her 
head,  read  the  sign  a  second  and  third 
time,  and  finally  said  : 

"  The  addition  to  the  card  was  en- 
tirely uncalled  for.  It  is  evident  that 
no  man  with  a  family  could  live  in  one 
small  room.  But  since  it  is  written,  it 
would  only  be  a  waste  of  paper  to  re- 
write it.    So  let  it  remain  as  it  is." 

Elizabeth  now  prepared  a  paste  from 
some  rye  flour,  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  pasted  the 
card,  with  the  assistance  of  Annie, 
near  the  street  door  below,  in  such  a 
place  that  it  must  strike  the  eyes  of 
those  who  passed  that  way. 


When  the  card  had,  after  some  trou- 
ble, been  stuck  on  the  wall,  the  women 
resumed  the  same  places  in  which  the 
supposed  thieves  had  found  them.  The 
grandmother  put  a  lamp  on  the  table, 
and  began  to  read  her  book ;  Terenia 
took  up  her  pencil  and  paper,  and  be- 
gan to  draw  something ;  while  Eliza- 
beth sat  down  by  the  stove  and  her 
spindle. 

In  spite  of  their  ostensible  occupa- 
tions, every  one  of  the  women  was 
thinking  of  the  morrow,  when  the  card 
pasted  on  the  wall  would  be  actually 
read  and  bring  some  lodger  to  the  gar- 
ret. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
terenia's   visions. 

The  most  disturbed  of  all  the  wo- 
men by  the  evening's  speculations 
about  the  little  room's  future  lodger, 
was  Terenia.  Somehow  or  other,  she 
pictured  him  to  herself  as  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  conception  of  the  staid 
Miss  Elizabeth,  who  beheld  in  him 
only  a  bald-headed,  pensioned  official, 
with  the  gout  in  his  legs,  to  whom  she 
might  occasionally  be  able  to  talk  of 
the  weather  and  the  crops.  Terenia's 
lodger  was  altogether  another  sort  of 
man.  First  of  all,  he  was  young,  and 
had  black  hair.  But  more  than  this 
she  could  not  settle  upon,  for  he  as- 
sumed every  instant  a  different  face. 
In  view  of  these  incessant  changes, 
she  decided  to  defer  the  whole  question 
of  the  lodger  until  the  next  day,  which 
would  definitely  settle  it. 

With  this  resolution,  and  after  hav- 
ing chanted  a  religious  hymn  with  her 
grandmother,  she  went  to  bed,  and 
closed  her  black  eyes.  On  the  present 
occasion,  however,  these  eyes  would 
on  no  account  remain  closed.  At 
one  time,  a  young  French  officer  whom 
she  had  seen  when  Napoleon  passed 
through  the  city  on  the  march  to  Mos- 
cow, plunged  into  them,  and  his  tall 
bearskin  cap  would  not  suffer  the  lids 
to  shut.  At  another  time,  an  unknown 
man,  whom  she  had  never  seen  before, 
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attempted  to  peep  into  the  black  eyes, 
and  opened  the  weary  lids  with  a  bold 
hand.  Then  something  like  a  wan- 
dering will-o'-the-wisp  flashed  before 
her  eyes,  and  when  they  looked  up 
she  saw  a  small  mischief-  maker,  with 
wings  growing  out  of  his  shoulder- 
blades,  and  a  bent  bow  in  his  chubby 
little  hands. 

Once,  when  these  silken  lashes  had 
at  last  become  entangled,  and  the  lids 
had  dropped  over  the  black  eyes,  there 
rose  before  them  a  series  of  distressing 
pictures,  which  tormented  her  most 
mercilessl).  Nor  could  she  by  any 
means  get  rid  of  them. 

She  dreamed  that  many  people 
collected  in  the  street  before  the  card 
which  her  hand  had  written,  and  that 
they  began  loudly  to  criticise  her  writ- 
ing. One  did  not  like  the  flourishes  so 
marvellously  turned  before  the  word 
41  room "  ;  another  wondered  why  it 
should  be  shaded  more  than  the  other 
words ;  and  there  were  again  some, 
with  wan  faces  and  cynical  smiles,  who 
made  disparaging  jokes  about  the 
clumsily  formed  "  b  "  in  "  bachelor," 
and  speculated  whether  the  woman 
who  had  written  the  card  was  old  or 
young,  handsome  or  homely,  rich  or 
poor.  This  talk  was  intermingled  with 
laughter  and  ribaldry,  and  all  looked 
mockingly  up  to  the  window  of  the  lit- 
tle room. 

After  this,  she  dreamed  that  differ- 
ent lodgers  came  to  inspect  the  room. 
One  said  he  was  poor ;  another  found 
fault  with  her  cartoons,  and  ridiculed 
the  patience  of  the  estimable  patriarch; 
a  third  criticised  the  draper)'  of  the 
window  curtain. 

Terenia  wanted  to  cry ;  in  her  des- 
pair she  wished  to  enter  a  convent,  to 
escape  from  the  world  and  its  people, 

when the  grandmother  suddenly 

took  hold  of  her  hand.  Terenia  open- 
ed her  black  eyes ;  her  heart  beat  wild- 
ly.   It  was  broad  day  in  the  room. 

"  You  have  had  an  uneasy  sleep,  my 
little  goldfish,"  said  the  grandmother, 
laying  her  hand  on  Terenia' s  brow. 
"  That  is  why  I  woke  you.    You  wept 


bitterly,  as  if  somebody  was  killing 
you.  What  was  it  so  terrible  that  you 
dreamed  ?    Yesterday's  thieves  ?  " 

Terenia  crossed  herself,  and  rose 
from  the  bed.  Having  dressed  in  haste, 
she  ran  to  the  window  to  convince  her- 
self that  the  dreams  about  the  card 
were  not  true.  At  any  rate,  the  card 
would  bring  the  lodger  to-day.  What 
sort  of  a  lodger  would  it  be  ? 

With  palpitating  heart  she  opened 
the  window  and  leaned  her  bright  head 
out  in  the  street,  where  the  crowds  were 
^  already  astir.  An  individual  separated 
from  the  crowd  and  began  to  read  the 
card.  This  individual  had  a  gray  head, 
carefully  covered  by  a  foxskin  cap 
which  reached  down  to  his  ears.  On 
his  shoulders  hung  a  blue  coat  with  a 
threadbare  collar.  In  his  hands  he 
had  a  ratan  and  a  large  checkered 
pocket-handkerchief,  with  which  he 
continually  wiped  a  red  nose. 

The  individual  read  the  card,  looked 
up  to  the  windows  of  the  house,  and 
meditated.  Terenia  quickly  withdrew 
her  bright  head  lest  the  individual 
should  discover  her.  This  lodger  did 
not  in  the  least  resemble  the  lodger  of 
her  dreams !  After  protracted  medita- 
tion, the  old  individual  entered  the  ves- 
tibule ;  but  he  soon  came  out  again, 
swinging  his  ratan,  and  muttering  to 
himself: 

"  In  the  garret !  Who  would  like  to 
climb  up  there  daily?  Some  poor 
trash  lives  there,  no  doubt !  " 

With  these  words  he  passed  the  card 
with  contempt,  and  kept  on,  looking 
to  the  right  and  the  left 

For  some  time  the  card  remained 
unobserved.  Nobody  looked  at  it,  no- 
body saw  it.  Terenia's  heart  beat  fast. 
Who  would  come  after  this  ugly  old 
individual,  and  turn  his  attention  to 
the  card  inviting  him  to  the  garret  ? 

Again  some  one  left  the  crowd.  This 
time  it  was  a  man  of  huge  size,  with 
spectacles.  He  read  the  card  delibe- 
rately, once,  twice,  thrice;  examined 
all  the  windows  of  the  house,  shook 
his  head,  and  then  resumed  his  way. 

Immediately  behind  him  had  stop- 
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ped  a  poor  mechanic  with  a  small  par- 
cel under  his  arm.  He  stood  and  read 
attentively.  He  went  back  a  few  pa- 
ces, and  returned  again  to  read.  The 
writing  seemed  to  him  too  good  —  the 
room  would  probably  be  too  expen- 
sive ;  so  he  passed  on. 

On  the  opposite  sidewalk  Terenia 
now  perceived  a  young  gentleman, 
dressed  with  great  elegance.  He  wore 
a  dark  green  cloak,  jauntily  thrown 
over  the  left  shoulder.  His  hat  shone, 
and  from  underneath  the  brim  peeped 
out  curls  of  black  hair,  elaborately  ar- 
ranged. The  face,  youthful,  fresh,  and 
smiling,  betrayed  great  self-complacen- 
cy. In  his  hand  he  carried  a  beautiful 
slender  cane,  with  which  he  gracefully 
cut  the  air.  The  poorer  people  made 
way  for  him. 

"  Heavens ! "  thought  Terenia ;  "  if 
he  should  come  and  read  the  card ! " 

As  if  the  young  exquisite  had  over- 
heard the  wish,  he  crossed  the  street, 
and  began  to  study  the  card  of  invita- 
tion. 

Terenia's  heart  beat  almost  audibly. 
She  leaned  he/  bright  head  far  out  — 
not  to  be  seen,  but  to  see  what  the 
exquisite  was  about. 

The  latter  studied  the  card  long,  very 
long,  flourishing  all  the  while  his  slen- 
der cane  in  every  direction.  It  ap- 
peared to  Terenia  that  he  was  already 
turning  towards  the  vestibule— that  he 
wpuld  soon  be  in  the  garret  —  when  a 
handsome  lady  passed  near  him,  smil- 
ing. The  exquisite  abandoned  the 
card,  and,  readjusting  his  curls  and 
cloak,  followed  the  lady. 

Terenia  felt  pained.  She  no  longer 
cared  to  see  the  fortunes  of  the  poor 
card.    And  then  breakfast  was  ready. 

"  I  am  curious,"  suddenly  spoke  up 
the  grandmother,  "  to  know  what  lodg- 
er will  inquire  after  our  little  room." 

Terenia  sighed ;  and  at  the  same  in- 
stant there  were  heard  hesitating  foot- 
steps on  the  dark  stairway.  Shordy 
afterwards  somebody  stood  outside  the 
door,  groping  about  for  the  latch,  and 
gave  a  gende  knock. 

Terenia's  heart  involuntarily  flutter- 


ed.    Why  ?  She  could  not  account  for 
it  herself. 
The  future  lodger  entered  the  room. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE     NEW     LODGER. 

The  women  all  looked  with  curiosity 
at  the  unknown  who  stood  before  them. 
He  was  a  rather  ordinary  looking 
man.  His  age  might  have  been  twen- 
'  ty.  His  face  was  somewhat  weather  - 
beaten,  as  if  it  had  been  nipped  by 
sharp  winds.  Two  blue  eyes  looked 
calmly  before  them.  The  hair,  close 
cut,  was  of  a  dark  color,  and  bristled 
up  like  the  hair  of  some  hungry  ani- 
mal. A  short  cloak  of  dark  home- 
spun was  fastened  across  his  chest  with 
a  steel  buckle.  In  his  hand  he  care- 
fully carried  a  silk  hat  so  as  not  to  in- 
jure it. 

Terenia  dropped  her  eyes  on  the  pa- 
per, and  went  on  with  her  drawing. 
Somehow  the  new-comer  did  not  at  all 
resemble  the  lodger  of  her  dreams. 

The  old  lady  contemplated  the  un- 
known for  some  time,  waiting  for  him 
to  speak  first.  But  as  he  remained  si- 
lent, she  at  last  said  to  him : 

11  You  probably  come,  sir,  to  see  the 
little  room,  of  which  the  card  informed 
you  below  ? " 

11  Yes,  madam,"  replied  the  stranger, 
obviously  embarrassed.  "  I  was  told 
that  the  room  was  up  here.'* 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  see 
if  you  think  you  will  like  it." 

Saying  this,  she  rose  from  her  chair, 
and  went  out  into  the  passage  with  the 
key  of  the  room. 

The  unknown  followed.  While  he 
was  looking  about  in  the  little  room, 
the  old  lady  keenly  observed  all  his 
movements,  as  if  she  expected  to  dis» 
cover  from  them  who  this  young  fellow 
could  be. 

*¥ln  the  mean  time,  the  two  women 
left  alone  discussed  die  new  comer. 

11  It  seems  to  me,"  remarked  Eliza- 
beth, whirling  her  spindle,  "  that  he 
will  not  live  here ;  at  any  rate,  he  is  only 
some  poor  devil  who  for  whole  days 
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would  not  come  home,  and  then  dis- 
turb us  late  at  night.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter if  the  lodger  were  a  more  steady 
man.  He  would  remain  at  home,  and 
one  might  eventually  even  chat  with 
him." 

"  And  to  me  it  seems  also,"  said  Te- 
renia,  "  that  he  will  not  live  here.  The 
little  room  will  most  likely  not  please 
him." 

She  had  hardly  concluded  her  re- 
mark, when  the  old  lady  and  the  un- 
known returned. 

Terenia  looked  at  him  with  anxiety, 
to*  read  in  his  face  what  he  had  decid- 
ed to  do.  The  exquisite  with  the  slen- 
der cane  flitted  again  before  her  vision. 

"  So  you  say,  sir,  that  the  little  room 
pleases  you,"  said  the  old  lady.  "  But 
I  must  first  inform  you  that,  poor  folks 
as  we  are,  we  like  comfort  in  our  own 
house.  We  want  no  disturbance,  no 
noise,  near  us ;  there  must  be  no  intru- 
sions at  night  on  the  stairs,  no  bring- 
ing home  of  brawling  companions." 

Terenia  looked  into  the  face  of  the 
unknown  to  observe  what  impression 
her  grandmother's  remarks  would  make 
on  him.  By  some  means  the  face  now 
appeared  to  her  in  a  more  favorable 
light  than  at  first,  though  it  was  not 
yet  like  that  of  the  exquisite  with  the 
slender  cane^ 

"  It  strikes  me,"  said  the  stranger, 
with  a  winning  smile,  directed  rather 
at  Terenia  than  her  grandmother, 
"  that  I  shall  be  a  quiet  lodger,  for  I 
also  am  poor,  and  have  to  work  for  my 
bread." 

The  old  lady  was  much  struck  by 
these  words.  For  a  young  man  to 
confess  himself  poor  at  the  outset,  and 
in  the  presence  of  a  charming  bright  - 
haired  young  lady,  was  either  praise- 
worthy heroism  or  ignorance  of  the 
world. 

She  thought  for  some  time  over  the 
matter.  Terenia's  face  clouded  up, 
and  assumed  an  expression  of  indiffer- 
ence.     Elizabeth   looked   at   the  un- 


"  My  name  is  Bernard,"  began  the 
unknown,  his  features  brightening  up. 

11  Bernard !  Bernard ! "  interrupted 
the  old  lady.  "May  the  Lord  take 
you  into  His  keeping !  You  have  ut- 
tered a  name  which  always  touches  me 
deeply.  My  dead  husband's  name  was 
also  Bernard.  It  is  almost  thirty  years 
since  he  was  called  before  the  judg- 
ment seat ;  and  the  human  heart  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  further  its  mem- 
ories reach  back  the  more  it  sees  there 
the  good,  for  the  bad  wears  out  of  it- 
self.—  So  you  are  called  Bernard  ? " 

"  I  am,  for  the  present,"  continued 
the  young  man,  "  a  supernumerary  in 
the  treasury  department ;  formerly,  I 
belonged  to  the  army." 

"  Were  you,  so  young,  in  the  army  ? 
And  why  have  you  given  up  that  pro- 
fession ?" 

11  Because  my  uncle,  in  whose  brig- 
ade I  served,  desired  that  I  should 
serve  my  country  in  some  other  way." 

"  Your  uncle  had,  no  doubt,  good 
reasons  for  it.  And  who  may  your 
uncle  be  ? " 

11  General  Kwasniewslp,  who  was  for 
a  long  time  with  his  brigade  in  Pome- 
rania." 

"  Kwasniewski!  Kwasniewski!  Hon- 
est Kwasniewski?  Sit  down,  sir;  I 
knew  the  General  very  well.  An  hon- 
est man  !  few  so  original.  And  did  he 
learn  French  with  the  Frenchmen  ?  " 

41  No !  to  the  last  of  the  campaign 
he  never  understood  it." 

"  And  how  was  it  about  the  order 
which  came  so  near  robbing  Napoleon 
of  a  victory  ?    Listen,  Terenia." 

"  The  story  of  the  order  is  strictly 
true.  I  happened  to  be  with  my  uncle. 
One  evening  a  courier  arrived  from 
headquarters,  and  brought  the  general 
a  sealed  so  -  called  ordre  (U  bataille, 
from  Napoleon.  Delivering  the  pack- 
et, the  messenger  uttered  the  first  word, 
saluted,  and  rode  off.  The  General 
had  long  been  in  bad  humor  at  his  in- 
aCtivitV.         H#»     n«w     ci»r»r»r»co/l     t^*^-- 
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der !  an  order  !  Napoleon  sends  me  an 
order,  while  I  —  an  hundred  devils! — 
want  to  fight !  What  do  I  want  with 
an  order,  when  the  country  expects 
something  far  different  from  me? 
Great  God  !  General  Kwasniewski  sit- 
ting idly  on  the  borders  of  Pomerania !' 
When  die  aide-de-camp  and  I  went  to 
the  General's  quarters  and  heard  his 
bitter  complaints,  we  became  curious 
to  see  the  decoration.  I  climbed  on 
the  stove,  and  great  was  our  horror  to 
discover  in  its  stead  the  Emperor's  or- 
der of  battle." 

"  And  did  the  honest  General  not 
learn  French  after  that?" 

"Never!  He  used  to  say  that  God 
had  created  man  at  once  with  his  own 
language,  and  that  it  was  not  right  to 
improve  on  His  work." 

The  old  lady  was  clearly  delighted 
with  these  reminiscences.  Even  Tere- 
nia  listened  with  greater  interest. 

"  Is  it  true,"  she  asked,  with  a  smile, 
••  that  the  General  played  such  tricks 
with  the  Germans  ? " 

11  He  treated  them  very  humanely ; 
only  those  who  were  unfrierfdly  to  the 
army,  he  punished  in  various  original 
ways.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  a  Ger- 
man declined  to  give  him  quarters,  he 
ordered  his  house  to  be  walled  up  over 
night." 

The  old  lady  laughed  most  immode- 
rately, for  these  stories  about  General 
Kwasniewski  were  then  the  talk  of  the 
whole  country. 

"  And  what  were  you  in  the  army  ?  " 
she  asked  after  a  while. 

"  I  was  a  lieutenant,"  modestly  re- 
plied Bernard ;  "  now  I  write  in  the 
treasury." 

The  old  lady  was  evidently  pleased 
with  the  new  lodger.  Terenia  scrib- 
bled absently  on  the  paper.  She  still 
regretted  the  exquisite  with  the  cane  ; 
but  the  new  lodger  was  a  decided  im- 
provement on  the  individual  of  the 
foxskin  cap  and  the  red  nose. 

The  oid  lady  pondered  long  with  a 
finger  on  her  nose,  which  meant  that 
she  was  undecided  about  something. 

"  You  told  me,  sir,  that  you  are  poor. 


Is  not   poverty   very    netding?"   she 
asked  at  last. 

"  In  the  beginning,"  replied  Bernard, 
"  when  I  was  still  young,  it  seemed 
hard.  My  parents  had  been  sufficient- 
ly well  off.  Father  perished  in  the  le- 
gions ;  mother  died ;  and  uncle  is  so 
honest  that  he  will  never  keep  a  pen- 
ny." 

"  Then,  you  see,  sir,"  said  the  old 
lady,  with  a  peculiar  effort,  "  you  have 
found  people  who  also  possessed  once 
great  wealth,  but  whom  different  pub- 
lic and  private  misfortunes  have  im- 
poverished and  ruined.  You  will, 
therefore,  not  be  offended  with  us  if,  in 
spite  of  our  regard  for  the  honest  Gen- 
eral, we  demand  for  that  little  room  — 
twenty  florins." 

"Twenty  florins?"  repeated  Ber- 
nard ;  and  added  without  the  least 
hesitation,  "  agreed !  " 

The  old  lady  made  a  wry  face.  Cast- 
ing a  displeased  look  at  Bernard,  she 
said: 

"Why  do  you  answer  so  quickly, 
*  agreed  *  ?  Why  do  n't  you  bargain  ? 
Poor  folks  should  always  bargain." 

••  That  is  quite  true,"  replied  Ber- 
nard, with  a  smile  ;  "  but  not  with  the 
poor." 

The  old  lady  laughed ;  but  Terenia 
knit  her  white  brow. 

"  You  are  right,  sir,"  said  the  ap- 
peased old  lady ;  "  but  only  those  who 
are  poor  can  feel  that  it  is  dear.  I  tell 
you,  therefore,  that  I  made  a  mistake, 
of  which,  by  bargaining,  you  would 
have  reminded  me.  Ten  florins  are 
all  that  is  due  for  the  little  room.  Be- 
sides, you  will  have  to  wear  out  boots 
enough  in  climbing  to  the  garret" 

Bernard  assented  with  a  smile  to  the 
last  offer,  appearing  to  think  very  little 
about  the  money. 

41  For  the  rest,"  continued  the  old 
lady,  "we  shall  probably  be  able  to 
make  other  terms.  You  know,  no 
doubt,  more  of  French  than  your  uncle, 
and  have  perhaps  also  acquired  some 
practical  acquaintance  with  geography, 
so  that  you  might  impart  your  knowl- 
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edge  to  my  granddaughter  in  your  dis- 
engaged hours." 

Bernard  blushed,  and  bowed  to  the 
young  girl.  Tercnia,  a  little  capricious- 
ly, only  very  slightly  bent  her  bright 
head. 


"  And  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays," 
graciously  added  the  old  lady,  "  you 
must  come  to  eat  Lithuanian  dump- 
lings with  us." 

W.  P.  Morras. 


WORDSWORTH. 


IS  genius  centennial  ?  Does  it  gath- 
er in  clusters,  like  the  stars  ?  Do 
there  come  seasons  when  all  felicitous 
influences  converge,  when  all  the  sweet 
fancies  of  the  age  come  to  blossom, 
and  usher  a  generation  of  poets  upon 
the  earth  ?  Or  is  it  a  mere  happening 
that  the  ten  years  between  '70  and  '8o 
of  the  last  three  centuries  have  been 
the  most  fertile  decades  of  English 
literature?  The  generation  in  which 
Shakspeare  wrote  was  barren  and  thin 
in  its  intellectual  product ;  but  between 
the  years  1 570  and  1 580  were  born 
rare  Ben  Jonson,  Bishop  Hall,  Beau- 
mont, and  Fletcher.  From  1670  to 
1680,  another  galaxy  of  genius  first 
saw  the  light :  Congreve  in  1670 ;  Dick 
Steele  and  Colley  Cibber  in  1671 ;  Ad- 
dison in  1672;  Walpole  and  Isaac 
Watts  in  1674 ;  Farquhar  and  Boling- 
broke  in  1678.  The  end  of  another 
century  is  attended  by  another  aston- 
ishing efflorescence :  Wordsworth, 
James  Hogg,  and  George  Canning 
were  born  in  1770;  Montgomery,  Sid- 
ney Smith,  and  Walter  Scott  in  1771  ; 
Coleridge  in  1772;  Jeffrey  in  1773; 
Southey  in  1774 ;  Lamb  and  Landor 
in  1775;  Campbell  in  1777;  Lord 
Brougham  in  1778 ;  and  Moore  in  1779. 
Perhaps  the  thought  of  finding  any 
significance    in    these    century    tidal 


decade  rocking  in  their  arms  a  gene- 
ration of  inspired  babes  ?  " 

Poetry  had  a  new  birth  in  1800.  The 
French  and  American  revolutions  had 
shaken  tradition  to  pieces,  and  the 
realm  of  literature  and  poetry,  like 
that  of  politics  and  life,  demanded  re- 
construction. Previous  writers,  with 
one  or  two  great  exceptions,  had  run 
somewhat  in  a  groove.  They  had 
written  mainly  of  lords  and  ladies,  of 
gorgeous  imbecilities  and  courtly  inan- 
ities, of  city  walls  and  city  ways.  Of 
all  the  earlier  throng,  Gray,  Goldsmith. 
Cowper,  and  Thomson  had  ventured 
into  the  country ;  but  Burns  alone  had 
broken  wholly  the  shackles  of  habit, 
and  struck  out,  without  fear  or  affecta- 
tion, in  ways  that  were  chiefly  rustic. 
Wordsworth  was  a  child  of  Burns.  He 
and  several  others  of  that  royal  broth- 
erhood who  furnished  the  world  with 
its  "golden  treasury"  during  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century,  discovered 
that  song  was  a  rural  accomplishment, 
and  resolved  to  carry  the  captive  muse 
back  to  her  home. 

The  fame  of  Wordsworth  has  under- 
gone curious  mutations.  First  he  suf- 
fered total  obscurity ;  then  derision ; 
then  contempt ;  then,  after  death  had 
claimed  most  of  his  distinguished  con- 
temporaries, who  would  have  scorned 
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upon  the  brows  of  Spenser,  Dry  den, 
Colley  Cibber,  Pye,  and  Robert  South- 
ey.  No  other  poet  has  ever  had  such  a 
severe  and  prolonged  struggle  with  ob- 
loquy and  derision ;  no  man  has  waited 
half  a  century  with  greater  serenity ; 
no  man  ever  did  less  to  placate  oppo- 
sition and  court  popular  favor,  and  no 
man  ever  won  during  his  lifetime  a  se- 
curer place  in  the  heart  of  his  country- 
men at  last.  After  his  death,  his  fame 
declined  again,  and  he  is  now  doubt- 
less judged  with  tolerable  fairness  and 
impartiality,  his  great  merits  and  his 
grave  faults  being  both  acknowledged. 

Wordsworth  is  preeminently  the  bard 
of  incongruities.  He  possessed  genius 
of  a  high  order ;  but  he  was  one  of  the 
poorest  artists  that  ever  attempted  to 
build  a  fabric  of  verse.  He  had  no 
constructive  talent.  He  scintillated 
with  marvellous  brilliancy,  showing 
rare  wisdom  and  though tfulness ;  but 
scarcely  one  of  his  poems  longer  than 
a  sonnet  is  coherent,  compact,  and 
complete.  It  is  equally  true  that  some 
of  his  worst  pieces,  that  would,  on  the 
whole,  be  deemed  a  disgrace  to  the 
writer  of  the  average  newspaper  dog- 
gerel, contained  embalmed  within  them 
rare  gems  of  fancy  that  have  been  bor- 
rowed by  the  writers  in  all  modem 
languages.  The  book  of  "  Familiar 
Quotations"  contains  more  extracts 
from  Wordsworth  than  from  Byron ; 
twice  as  many  as  from  Dryden ;  thrice 
as  many  as  from  Moore,  Scott,  or 
Burns.  The  world  has  never  had  a 
writer  who  produced  so  few  good  po- 
ems and  so  much  good  poetry.  There 
are  still  differences  of  opinion  about 
the  rank  and  character  of  his  genius ; 
but  the  disputants  will  be  likely  to 
agree  that  in  the  six  hundred  pages  of 
his  works  are  found  a  few  of  the  best 
and  a*  good  many  of  the  worst  poems 
ever  printed  in  the  English   language. 

Wordsworth  seems  to  have  become 


he  visited  France  in  1790,  and  became 
a  Girondist  —  a  member  of  that  absurd 
party  that  sought  revolution  without 
blood;  but  fortunately,  he  suddenly 
found  that  he  was  penniless,  and  re- 
turned home  just  in  time  to  save  his 
neck  from  the  guillotine.  He  had  the 
same  aversion  to  the  pulpit  which  Mil- 
ton manifested  ;  but,  like  Milton  and 
most  of  the  other  English  poets,  his 
objections  to  a  government  office  were 
not  so  insurmountable.  Journalism 
was  to  him  the  least  odious  of  the  pro- 
fessions ;  but  just  as  he  was  about  to 
enter  that  new  field  of  labor,  he  re- 
ceived a  timely  legacy  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  with  which, 
full  of  confident  self  -  appreciation,  he 
retired  with  his  family  to  the  obscurity 
of  the  lakes,  and  wrote  for  posterity. 

Few  men  of  sensibility  would  have 
suffered  as  little  as  Wordsworth  appa- 
rently did,  under  the  derision  and  de- 
nunciation of  which  his  poetry  was 
made  the  object  during  a  whole  gene- 
ration. He  held  his  work  in  supreme 
approval,  above  the  opinion  of  critics, 
and  seemed  equally  indifferent  to  praise 
and  blame.  "  1  write  for  the  future," 
he  would  serenely  say ;  "  this  Jeffrey 
does  not  understand  my  language." 
He  received  only  five  hundred  dollars 
for  all  his  volumes  of  verse  during  for- 
ty years  of  industrious  writing ;  yet  he 
never  for  a  moment  lost  his  calmness 
and  confidence,  and  never  ceased  to 
feel  the  inferiority  of  contemporary 
poets. 

The  feet  is,  that,  through  this  unpar- 
alleled storm  of  contumely,  Words- 
worth was  upborne  by  the  possession 
of  an  enormous  self-esteem.  It  is  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  his  best  friends 
that  he  was  vain  and  pompous  in  de- 
meanor, stilted,  affected,  and  incohe- 
rent in  conversation,  and  that  he  held 
Pope  and  Byron  scarcely  entitled  to 
the  name  of  poet.    Genial  Kit  North, 
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Who  in  vain  blows  the  bellows  of  Milton's  old 

organ 
While  he  thinks  he  could  lull  all  the  snakes  on 

the  Gorgon." 

"The  Ettrick  Shepherd,"  James 
Hogg,  coming  up  to  London  from  his 
peasant  life  at  Buccleugh,  found  warm 
welcome  ;  but  Wordsworth  was  unap- 
proachable to  him.  He  thus  describes 
their  first  interview :  "  We  were  a'  in- 
vited to  dinner  at  Godswhittle's ;  and 
just  as  he  came  in  at  the  East  gate,  De 
Quincy  and  me  came  in  at  the  West; 
and  says  I,  the  moment  me  and  Words- 
worth were  introduced,  '  Lord  keep  us 
a' !  *  says  I,  '  Godswhittle,  my  man, 
there 's  nae  want  of  poets  here  the  day 
at  ony  rate.'  Wi'  that,  Wordsworth 
turned  up  his  nose,  as  if  we  had  been 
a'  carrion,  and  then  he  gied  a  kind  of 
a  smile,  that  I  thought  was  the  bitter- 
est, most  contemptible,  despicable, 
abominable,  wauf,  narrow  -  minded, 
envious,  sneezablest  kind  of  an  attitude 
that  I  ever  saw  human  form  assume, — 
and  *  PoetS !%  quo*  he  — '  PoetS,  Mr. 
Hogg  ?  Pray,  where  are  they,  sir  ? ' 
Confound  him !  —  I  doubt  if  he  would 
have  allowed  even  Byron  to  have 
been  a  poet,  if  he  had  been  there.  He 
thinks  there  *s  nae  real  poets  in  our 
time,  an  it  be  not  himself,  and  his  sis- 
ter, and  Coleridge.  Would  ony  mor- 
tal believe  there  was  sic  a  donneration 
of  arrogance  in  this  warld  ?" 

The  merits  of  Wordsworth's  poetry, 
like  its  faults,  lie  mostly  on  the  surface, 
and  may  be  thus  classified : 

i.  It  was  original.  It  helped  to 
abolish  the  torpid  mannerism  and  fee- 
ble imitation  which  characterized  most 
of  the  literature  of  the  generation 
which  ended  with  1800,  and  substituted 
life  and  sensibility. 

2.  It  was  thoughtful.  Poetry,  which 
had  been,  since  Pope,  chieflv  perceo- 


nature,  in  all  her  protean  forms ;  for  it 
was  produced  by  one  who  harbored  a 
certain  well-defined  contempt  for  soci- 
ety ;  who  doubted  if  any  work  of  man 
was  a  fit  theme  for  poetry ;  and  who 
loved  the  woods  like  Pan,  and  sang 
about  them,  feeling  that  he  failed  in  his 
pictures  of  human  life,  but 

"  Knowing  that  Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her." 

5.  It  preached  with  a  rare  unction 
the  gospel  of  Humanity : 

*'  Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feds." 

The  faults  of  Wordsworth's  poetry 
are  equally  conspicuous : 

1.  What  he  intended  for  sentiment 
was  sometimes  only  sentimentalism. 

2.  He  possessed  little  passion,  and 
rarely  expressed  himself  with  sufficient 
vigor. 

3.  He  lacked  a  poet's  ear  for  melo- 
dy, and  frequently  constructed  his 
rhyme  clumsily,  and  failed  in  rhythm. 

4.  He  possessed  absolutely  no  humor 
whatever. 

This  last  seems  to  have  been  his 
gravest  fault,  even  more  serious  than 
his  lack  of  virility.  The  most  impor- 
tant function  of  humor  is  not  that 
which  excites  mirth  by  the  presentation 
of  ludicrous  images  to  the  mind,  but 
that  which  confers  a  sense  of  fitness 
and  propriety,  and  which  detects  the 
points  of  likeness  in  things  which 
are  similar,  and  the  points  of  contrast 
in  things  which  are  different.  Lacking 
humor,  Wordsworth  was  at  sea  with- 
out a  compass.  His  imagination, 
which  was  preternaturally  active  in 
certain  directions,  was  always  leading 
him  into  a  quagmire  of  absurdities. 
He  was  the  butt  and  victim  of  his  own 
genius.  What  he  thought  was  sublime. 
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work  with  his  hands,  like  Bunyan,  or 
Sam  Johnson,  or  Hogg,  or  Burns ;  for, 
if  the  sad  tragedies  of  poverty  had  not 
made  him  more  muscular,  they  would 
certainly  have  made  him  less  prolix.  I 
think  the  gracious  Raisley  Calvert  be- 
queathed a  curse  to  Wordsworth  when 
he  gave  him  the  nine  hundred  pounds 
that  nourished  him  while  he  diluted 
his  inspiration  at  Rydal  Mount. 

Even  when  a  boy  in  school,  Words- 
worth was  so  apathetic  that  he  rarely 
learned  his  lessons,  and  he  was  inclin- 
ed to  sluggishness  all  his  life.  His  lan- 
guid verse  is  the  fruit  of  his  phlegmatic 
temperament,  and  his  leisure  was  the 
Delilah  that  shore  him  of  strength 
while  he  lay  in  her  seductive  lap. 

But  he  had  other  enemies.  One  of 
the  worst  was  the  method  which  he 
adopted  for  himself.  He  began  by 
laying  down  the  following  rules  for  the 
construction  of  poetry:  1.  That  the 
poet  ought  to  write  as  the  common 
people  converse,  because  the  colloquial 
talk  of  rustics  was  the  most  natural, 
and  therefore  the  most  enduring,  and 
the  fittest  for  verse  of  every  descrip- 
tion ;  2.  That  the  language  of  poetry 
ought  to  be  the  same  as  the  language 
of  prose.  For,  he  argued,  the  prime 
object  of  poetry  is  to  teach  moral  les- 
sons ;  to  paint  the  emotions ;  to  show 
the  spiritual  significance  of  material 
things.  Let  us  despise  figures  of  speech, 
ornamentation,  and  fastidious  advan- 
tages, then,  and  preach  the  simple,  un- 
adorned truth.  The  result  of  these 
vicious  principles  is,  that  many  of  his 
poems  are  puerile ;  some  of  them  silly 
and  tedious  beyond  description.  But 
he  disobeyed  and  defied  his  own  laws 
frequently  enough  to  produce  three  or 
four  unsurpassed  contemplative  poems, 
and  a  few  sonnets  which,  for  sweetness 
and  grace,  have  never  been  excelled. 
Such  poems  as  "We  are  Seven," 
"  Yarrow  Unvisited,"  "Evening  Ode," 
"  Tin  tern  Abbey,"  and  the  "  Ode  on 
the  Intimations  of  Immortality,"  can- 
not be  read  too  often,  and  their  influ- 
ence has  been  deep  and  beneficent. 
He  was  a  keen  observer  of  nature,  and 


some  of  his  descriptions  of  plants  and 
trees,  mountain  sides  and  river  courses, 
have  never  been  surpassed  for  simplic- 
ity, minuteness,  and  picturesqueness. 

Yet  his  failures  are  scattered  on  eve- 
ry page  of  his  works,  because  in  his 
average  mood  he  despised  art,  and 
held  that  no  scene  could  be  too  com- 
mon and  no  event  could  be  too  absurd 
to  be  a  source  of  inspiration  to  his 
muse. 

"  Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears," 

were  suggested  to  him,  not  merely  by 
the  humbler  flowers,  but  by  the  wan- 
derings of  a  peddler,  the  picture  of  a 
peasant  woman  stealing  wood,  the  in- 
coherent mumbling  of  an  idiot,  the  la- 
mentations of  an  infant  lost  in  the 
street,  the  industry  of  a  stable-boy,  the 
discomfort  of  a  washerwoman  in  the 
suds,  the  reproaches  of  an  intellectual 
donkey,  and  the  reflections  of  a  pet 
lamb,  when  he 

"  Hi*  tail  with  pleasure  shook." 

Wordsworth  said : 

"  The  primal  duties  shine  aloft,  like  stars  ; 
The  charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless, 
Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  man,  like  flowers." 

Fearing  that  his  immortality  was  not 
yet  assured,  however,  he  wrote 

"  It  was  a  tub,  like  one  of  those 
Which  women  use  to  wash  their  clothes ! " 

Among  his  poems  of  sentiment  that 
were  almost  pure  bathos,  and  scarcely 
worthy  even  of  circulation  in  the  nur- 
sery, are  "The  Star-gazers,"  "The 
Beggars,"  "  The  Gypsies,"  "  Poor  Su- 
san," " The  Idiot  Boy,"  "Peter  Bell," 
"  The  White  Doe,"  "  The  Pet  Lamb," 
and  "Alice Fell." 

Wordsworth,  in  his  higher  reaches, 
was  a  moral  philosopher ;  but  his  theo- 
ries were  vague  and  confused,  and  he 
never  tried  to  reconcile  them.  Some- 
times he  was  a  pantheist ;  sometimes  a 
Platonist ;  sometimes  a  Christian ; 
sometimes  a  believer  in  metempsycho- 
sis. He  harbored  crude  emotions  and 
subtile  ideas;  and  he  propounded 
many  questions  in  recondite  metaphy- 
sics ;  but  all  his  answers  were  obscure. 
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He  was  an  introversive  poet.  All 
nature  was  subordinate  to  his  feelings  ; 
and  he  spun  his  poems  from  within. 
In  every  phase  of  nature  he  saw  a  hid- 
den meaning.  He  looked  upon  the 
daisy,  which  Burns  saw  only  as  a 

"  Wee,  modest  crimson  -  tipped  flower," 

and  exclaimed,  "  How  like  human 
life!"  He  watched  the  cirrus  clouds 
wheeling  their  fleeces  above  the  moors, 
and  exclaimed,  "How  like  human 
life ! "  He  picked  up  a  dry  twig  from 
an  oak,  and  carried  it  along,  murmur- 
ing to  himself,  "  How  like  human  life ! 
Let  us  write  a  poem  about  it."  He 
saw  a  cat  playing  with  dead  leaves, 
and  straight  caught  up  the  human  anal- 
ogy and  embalmed  it  in  eighty  dull 
lines.  He  was  forever  classifying  his 
emotions,  as  a  botanist  classifies  flow- 
ers. Nature  was  reflected  from  within. 
Self  -  examination  was  the  work  of  his 
life.  He  picked  his  feelings  to  pieces, 
especially  the  more  trivial,  to  see  what 
they  were  made  of,  as  the  boy  cut  the 
bellows  open  to  ascertain  where  the 
wind  came  from. 

In  obedience  to  his  rule  to  adopt 
rustic  subjects  and  rustic  language,  he 
produced  "  Peter  Bell."  This  is  one  of 
the  most  pretentious,  as  it  certainly  is 
the  very  worst,  of  all  his  efforts.  It 
consists  of  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  verses,  and  the  author, 
in  his  dedication  of  it  to  Robert  South - 
ey,  announces  that  it  has  been  twenty 
years  in  course  of  preparation ;  and 
that  "  during  this  long  interval,  pains 
have  been  taken  at  different  times  to 
make  the  production  less  unworthy  of 
a  favorable  reception ;  or,  rather,  to  fit 
it  for  filling  permanently  a  station, 
however  humble,  in  the  Literature  of 
my  country," — the  emphasis  of  the 
word  "  permanently  "  being  his  own. 
It  is  a  curious  comment  on  this  dedi- 
cation that,  in  all  the  recent  editions  of 
Wordsworth's  poems,  this  is  entirely 
omitted ;  which  shows  that  the  shout 
of  derision  with  which  it  was  received 
throughout  Great  Britain  is  deemed  to 
have  had  some  foundation  in  justice. 


A  jackass  that  has  lost  its  master  is 
the  hero  of  this  pastoral,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  topic  is  inconceivably 
weak  —  absurd  to  the  verge  of  bur- 
lesque. A  worthless  scoundrel  like 
Peter  Bell  —  a  desperate  felon,  a  biga- 
mist, a  highwayman,  and  an  outlaw  — 
might  doubtless  be  converted  and  re- 
formed; but  Wordsworth  outrages 
common  sense  and  probability  when 
he  makes  the  "  loud  and  piteous  bray" 
of  an  ass  the  sole  cause  of  the  moral 
revolution,  and  leads  the  new -made 
saint  into  society,  explaining  that,  the 
very  same  day,  he 

"  Forsook  his  crimes,  renounced  his  folly, 
And  after  ten  months'  melancholy 
Became  a  good  and  honest  man." 

"The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone" 
shows  more  skilful  treatment,  but  the 
narrative  is  equally  absurd,  though 
Wordsworth  declared  it  his  master- 
piece. The  story  is  more  incredible 
than  any  yarn  ever  told  to  the  marines. 
It  relates  how  a  young  lady,  bereft  of 
father  and  mother,  spent  most  of  her 
time  at  their  graves,  disconsolate,  and 
found  no  relief  from  mourning,  till  a 
white  doe  licked  her  hand,  and  straight- 
way healed  the  wound  of  orphanage 
in  her  heart,  which  time  had  been  un- 
able to  soothe,  and  banished  the  pain 
which  religion  and  philosophy  had 
been  powerless  to  allay.  It  is  shock- 
ing to  reason  ;  while  the  doe's  apothe- 
osis adds  to  the  offence. 

In  1814  he  published  "  a  fragment," 
which  would  have  been  the  longest 
poem  ever  published  in  any  language 
if  he  had  lived  to  complete  it :  "  The 
Recluse."  It  was  to  appear  in  three 
parts,  and  the  fraction  which  we  pos- 
sess, called  "  The  Excursion,"  consist- 
ing of  nine  books  and  occupying  two 
hundred  and  seventy -five  pages,  is 
only  "a  part  of  the  second  part." 
There  are  many  paragraphs  of  tran- 
quil beauty  in  this  ambitious  attempt 
to  record  "  the  sensations  and  opinions 
of  a  poet  living  in  retirement;"  but  the 
story  is  puerile,  for  Wordsworth  could 
not  invent.     He  was  not  an  artist,  and 
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he  lacked  the  dramatic  instinct  —  two 
omissions  which  are  almost  fatal  to  a 
poet.  He  appeared  not  to  possess  the 
masculine  power  of  induction.  He 
knew  his  own  feelings,  but  he  seemed 
wholly  incapable  of  inferring  the  feel- 
ings of  others.  He  could  paint  exter-  * 
nals,  but  was  a  poor  student  of  the 
human  heart.  The  subtle  relation  be- 
tween thought  and  action  was  beyond 
his  reach.  In  fifty  years  of  writing,  he 
never  created  a  character. 

Let  us  not  fail  to  do  Wordsworth 
justice.  When  he  kept  within  the 
rather  narrow  path  which  nature  had 
fitted  to  his  feet,  he  succeeded  grand- 
ly. Many  passages  of  his  poems  have 
a  simplicity  and  a  beauty  that  will  live 
forever.  One  who  cares  much  for  sen- 
timent and  nothing  for  style,  and  who 
feels  and  thinks  as  Wordsworth  felt 


and  thought,  will  admire  his  works  and 
carry  them  in  his  love.  Many  of  his 
pictures  beam  with  sunshine.  He  did 
much  to  turn  the  weary  heart  of  man 
back  to  nature,  after  it  had  been  deso- 
lated with  Byron's  hurricanes.  Every 
worm  that  crawls  is  indebted  to  him  for 
having  implanted  in  the  breast  of  the 
young  a  kindlier  regard  for  the  brute 
creation.  The  cottagers  and  the  lowly  - 
living,  too,  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
for  the  tendency  of  all  he  wrote  is  to- 
wards democracy.  So,  on  the  whole, 
spite  of  the  curious  wrecks  which  lie 
along  the  pathway  of  his  song,  he  had 
built  to  himself  an  imperishable  mon- 
ument of  love  and  honor,  when,  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  he  handed  the  divining 
wand  to  Tennyson,  and  lay  tranquilly 
down  to  sleep  under  the  daisies  of 
Grasmere. 

W.  A.  Croffut. 


BECAUSE. 

BECAUSE  the  lark  and  nightingale 
So  sweetly  sing, 
Shall  other  songsters  to  the  vale 
No  music  bring  ? 

Because  some  subtle  souls  may  trace 

Rich  harmonies, 
Shall  ballads  sung  with  tender  grace 

Our  ears  displease  ? 

Because  an  artist  eye  delights 

In  beauty  more, 
Shall  we  despise  the  simple  sights 

Around  our  door  ? 

Because  some  thinkers*  grim  lips  close 

O'er  words  we  miss, 
Shall  we  deny  that  there  are  those 

More  sweet  to  kiss  ? 

Because  the  feet  of  some  may  press 

The  mountain  sod, 
Shall  we  in  valleys  feel  the  less 

Our  walk  with  God  ? 


■  it:—.   urm*  + 
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THE  CAREER  OF  A  SUCCESSFUL  WOMAN. 


THE  present  agricultural  editor 
and  stock  reporter  for  the  "  New- 
York  Times"  is,  without  doubt,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  women  in  the 
United  States  to  -  day.  Never  before, 
in  the  annals  of  journalism,  we  ven- 
ture to  assert,  has  any  woman  held 
such  a  strange  position.  While  her 
education  was  not  directed  towards 
such  an  occupation,  she  has  gradually 
grown  up  to  it,  until  to  -  day  it  may  be 
doubted  if  any  man  or  woman  is  bet- 
ter fitted  to  fill  it.  Her  story  is  more 
romantic  than  a  tale  of  fiction,  full  of 
strange,  unthought- of  events  in  con- 
nection with  the  career  of  a  woman. 
At  the  same  time,  it  beautifully  illus- 
trates what  a  woman  may  accomplish 
when  circumstances  are  such  as  to 
throw  her  out  of  the  beaten  track  of 
her  sex.  Every  day  brings  to  light 
some  great  life  accomplished  by  a 
woman,  in  walks  little  suspected  by 
men.  The  longer  we  live  the  more 
fully  we  are  convinced  that  women 
may  do  whatsoever  they  find  to  do, 
without  unsexing  themselves,  or  losing 
any  of  those  charms  so  much  admired 
by  the  opposite  sex.- 

"  Since  I  can  do  no  good  because  a  woman,*! 
Reach  constantly  at  something  that  is  near  it," 

was  sung  by  the  brother  poets,  Beau- 
mont* and  Fletcher,  many  years  ago. 
Sentiments  have  changed  since  then ; 
women  can  do  good ;  they  can  live 
their  own  individual  lives,  support 
themselves  if  need  be,  while  they  ac- 
complish as  much  in  certain  directions 
as  men.  Little  Saint  Theresa  went 
forth  one  morning  to  seek  martyrdom 
in  the  country  of  the  Moors.  Joan  of 
Arc  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  a 
crowd  of  ruffians,  to  free  France  from 
the  presence  of  the  invader.  Many  a 
woman  since  then  ha's  led  an  epic  life. 
Some  domestic  reality  has  met  them, 
perhaps,   turning  their  footsteps  into 


paths  heretofore  untrodden.  Such  was 
the  case  with  Mrs.  Leonowens,  the 
brilliant  authoress.  Finding  herself  a 
widow  in  India,  with  two  small  child- 
ren to  support,  she  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  the  despotic  King  of  Siam,  to 
become  the  English  governess  of  his 
royal  family.  She  left  all  her  friends, 
entering  upon  a  new  life,  full  of  omin- 
ous mysteries,  to  earn  bread.  Those 
who  have  read  her  works,  know  some- 
thing of  her  story.  They  know  how 
she,  looking  into  the  secrets  of  that 
wonderful  heathen  people,  studying 
Sanskrit,  reading  the  literature  of  Si- 
am,  becoming  familiar  with  its  religion, 
its  statesmen,  its  traditions,  and  cus- 
toms, since  her  return  to  America  has 
written  books  of  the  deepest  interest. 
To  look  at  the  small,  pale,  modest  wo- 
man, as  one  sees  her  in  literary  society 
in  New  York,  one  would  never  take 
her  for  a  world-round  traveller,  a  dwel- 
ler in  Asiatic  palaces,  an  instructor  of 
kings. 

With  Midy  Morgan,  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent. One  cannot  hear  her  talk  for 
half  an  hour  without  discovering  that 
she  is  a  woman  intensely  fond  of  the 
lower  animals.  She  expresses  deep 
admiration  for  horses ;  she  knows  all 
the  points  of  a  good  cow ;  she  can  talk 
sheep  with  a  wool  grower  from  Califor- 
nia ;  or  discourse  learnedly  about  dogs, 
cats,  and  birds.  So  few  American  wo- 
men know  anydiing  about  animals, 
beyond  tending  a  canary,  or  feeding 
the  chickens !  If  more  of  them  would 
practice  horseback  riding,  it  would 
give  strength  to  their  backs,  tone  to 
the  stomach,  and  add  roses  to  the 
cheeks. 

The  life  of  Midy  Morgan  may  very 
properly  be  divided  into  three  parts 
—  her  early  home,  or  farm  life;  her 
Italian,  or  wild -animal  trading  life; 
her  American,  or  stock  -  reporting  and 
editorial   life.    She  was  the  daughter 
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of  a  country  squire,  born  less  than 
forty  years  ago.  Her  father's  estate 
joined  that  of  the  celebrated  Blarney 
Castle,  in  Ireland,  and  was  known 
as  a  "  model  farm ; "  for  in  his  day 
Mr.  Morgan  was  a  man  of  wealth, 
intelligence,  and  enterprise.  He  pos- 
sessed an  elegant  residence,  with  a 
large  library,  fine  picture  gallery,  and 
plenty  of  servants  and  horses;  and 
was  able  to  bring  up  his  children 
in  elegant  leisure.  When  a  young 
man,  he  entered  the  army,  seeing 
much  service  in  foreign  parts.  In  this 
way  he  became  acquainted  with  many 
military  men,  numbers  of  whom  he 
used  to  entertain  at  his  residence,  after 
he  married  and  settled  down  to  a  quiet 
life.  Thus  it  happened  that  in  her 
early  days  Midy  (which  is  the  Irish 
name  for  Mary)  saw  a  good  deal  of  so- 
cial life  of  a  jolly  kind.  She  was  al- 
lowed to  go  fox  hunting  whenever 
there  was  a  hunt  of  the  hounds  in  the 
vicinity  of  her  father's ;  she  attended 
the  balls  and  other  entertainments  giv- 
en by  the  soldiers  stationed  in  the  vi- 
cinity ;  she  had  the  right  by  birth  of 
being"  presented  at  Court;  she  often 
went  long  distances  to  attend  country 
fairs  and  other  gatherings. 

She  became  passionately  fond  of  fox 
hunting,  as  well  as  a  fearless  rider ; 
dashing  across  the  fields,  through  riv- 
ers, leaping  fences  and  ditches,  and 
riding  as  fast  as  any  man.  The  chase 
was  exciting ;  her  thoroughbred  horse 
was  faithful  —  she  grew  to  love  the  an- 
imal. After  being  in  the  saddle  all 
day,  she  would  never  leave  her  horse 
until  she  had  seen  him  well  groomed, 
blanketed,  and  fed.  If  the  horse  had 
nothing  to  eat  at  noon,  she  also  went 
without  her  dinner. 

Miss  Morgan  had  several  sisters,  and 
one  brother.  He  had  a  tutor  to  teach 
him  Latin  and  French.  She  was  al- 
lowed to  be  in  the  room  while  the  tutor, 
was  instructing  her  brother,  and  in  this 
way  she  picked  up  considerable  know- 
ledge of  both  languages.  As  the  years 
rolled  on,  Mr.  Morgan's  son  joined  the 
army,  as  his  father  had  done,  going  to 
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Russia  to  fight  in  the  Crimean  War. 
Mr.  Morgan  was  growing  old.  He 
had  no  son  at  home  to  assist  him,  or 
take  his  place.  A  favorite  daughter 
died,  and  he  became  heart-broken,  dis- 
pirited, melancholy.  He  would  sit  in 
his  library  all  day,  with  his  books,  los- 
ing all  interest  in  his  farm.  At  last  he 
neglected  it  altogether.  There  was  no 
one  for  him  to  look  to  but  Midy. 
Over  and  over  again,  many  times  a 
day,  he  would  say,  "  Midy,  my  dear, 
how  I  wish  you  was  a  boy !  "  Realiz- 
ing the  situation  of  affairs,  he  had  the 
common  opinion  concerning  women, 
viz.,  that  they  are  only  fitted  for  in- 
door employment,  for  domestic  con- 
cerns, and  could  not  take  charge  of 
any  out-of-door  affairs.  Midy  saw 
the  necessity,  and  determined  to  be 
equal  to  the  emergency.  She  resolved 
to  carry  on  the  farm  herself,  taking  the 
entire  charge  of  it.  There  was  no  one 
else  to  do  it.  Her  mother  and  sisters 
must  be  provided  for.  The  servants, 
having  no  one  to  look  after  them, 
grew  idle  and  improvident.  Matters 
rapidly  went  from  bad  to  worse,  until 
fences  were  down  ;  fields  were  unculti- 
vated ;  tools  and  machines  were  out  of 
order;  the  treasury  was  empty,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  pay  the  servants 
with.  To  add  to  the  impending  ruin, 
Mr.  Morgan  died. 

Having  once  taken  charge  of  mat- 
ters, Miss  Morgan  conducted  the  farm 
with  great  energy.  She  left  all  indoor 
arrangements  to  her  mother  and  sisters, 
as  usual ;  out  of  doors,  she  was  su- 
preme mistress,  and  the  employes  soon 
found  they  had  a  vigilant,  kind,  but 
just  mistress  to  deal  with,  who  thor- 
oughly understood  her  business.  She 
would  jump  upon  her  horse's  back  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  if  need  be, 
and  remain  out  of  doors  all  day,  di- 
recting, overseeing,  buying,  and  sell- 
ing. The  farmers  of  the  neighborhood 
were  very  kind  to  her,  giving  her  all 
the  advice  and  assistance  she  needed. 
The  proprietor  of  the  Blarney  Castle 
estate  took  pride  in  his  ambitious  and 
industrious  pupil.     For  a  number  of 
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years  she  "  ran  the  farm  "  with  great 
success.  As  she  expresses  it,  "  There 
was  n't  a  crooked  spear  of  grass  upon 
it!"  Her  fat  cattle  brought  the  best 
prices  in  the  London  market ;  her  thor 
oughbred  horses  were  as  good  as  any ; 
her  crops  of  wheat  and  vegetables 
grew  just  as  well  as  her  neighbors'. 
The  sun  did  not  refuse  to  shine,  nor 
the  rain  to  fall,  because  the  fields  were 
under  the  control  of  a  woman.  She 
went  into  the  markets  of  Cork,  and 
sold  her  produce,  or  exchanged  it  for 
such  things  as  she  needed.  The  gen- 
tlemen of  Cork  made  no  objections  to 
the  presence  of  a  woman  at  the  Corn 
Exchange ;  they  rather  assisted  her  all 
they  could  ;  were  glad  to  see  her  there, 
and  treated  her  with  a  courtesy  which 
may  serve  as  an  example  for  men  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  While 
farming,  Miss  Morgan  looked  into  the 
diseases  of  animals,  and  studied  the 
veterinary  art  with  one  of  the  Queen's 
surgeons,  who  had  the  supervision  of 
all  the  domestic  animals  shipped  from 
or  arriving  at  the  port  of  Cork.  In 
this  way  she  gained  a  practical  knowl- 
edge which  has  been  of  immense  ben- 
efit to  her  since. 

Her  health  improved  with  her  out  - 
of-door,  horseback  life.  A  number  of 
her  father's  family  had  died  of  heart 
disease,  and  she  inherited  it  with  the 
rest.  At  times  she  used  to  suffer  from 
it ;  but  in  a  year  or  two  of  active  open- 
air  life,  it  passed  away,  and  she  has 
hardly  seen  a  sick  day  since. 

Many  American  women  have  found 
themselves,  before  now,  in  a  position 
similar  to  that  we  have  narrated,  by 
death,  or  some  other  untoward  event. 
An  estate  has  been  left,  with  no  men 
to  look  after  it.  How  much  better  it 
would  be,  oftentimes,  if  the  wife,  or  the 
mother,  or  a  daughter,  could   do  as 


many  of  them  it  would  give  long  life, 
robust  health,  and  a  capacity  for  en- 
joyment which,  under  the  present  con- 
ditions, it  is  impossible  to  attain.  Is  it 
absurd  for  a  woman  to  farm,  to  sit  on 
her  horse's  back,  and  direct  the  em- 
ployes what  to  do  ?  to  have  business 
tact  and  common  sense  enough  to  bal- 
ance accounts,  carry  the  purse,  look 
after  the  outgoes,  and  settle  with  the 
servants  ?  If  we  may  smile  at  this, 
then  we  may  laugh  at  the  attempts  * 
some  men  make  in  the  same  direction. 
Read  the  experiences  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  the  greatest  genius  Ameri- 
ca ever  produced,  upon  the  famous 
Brook  Farm  !  He  says :  "  I  have  not 
yet  taken  my  first  lesson  in  agriculture, 
except  that  I  went  to  see  our  cows  fod- 
dered this  morning.  We  have  eight 
of  our  own,  and  the  number  is  now 
increased  by  a  transcendental  heifer 
belonging  to  Miss  Margaret  Fuller.  I 
intend  to  convert  myself  into  a  milk- 
maid this  evening  ;  but  I  pray  Heaven 
that  Mr.  Ripley  may  be  moved  to  as- 
sign me  the  kindliest  cow  in  the  herd, 
otherwise  I  shall  perform  my  duty 
with  fear  and  trembling.  .  .  Before 
breakfast,  1  went  out  to  the  barn  and 
began  to  chop  hay  for  the  cattle,  and 
with  such  ■  righteous  vehemence,'  as 
Mr.  Ripley  says,  did  I  labor,  that  in 
the  space  of  two  minutes  I  broke  the 
machine.  I  shall  make  an  excellent 
husbandman  —  1  feel  the  original  Ad- 
am arising  within  me." 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Morgan,  the 
estate  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son, 
according  to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain. 
When  he  came  home  from  the  war, 
and  took  a  wife,  there  was  no  room  in 
the  old  homestead  for  the  poor  mother 
and  sisters.  They  found  themselves 
alone  in  the  world,  with  little  money 
for  present  support,  and  nothing  but 
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tion  from  great  men  in  Ireland  and 
England,  among  others  Cardinal  Wise- 
man, to  high  church  and  other  digni- 
taries in  Rome,  she  sailed  for  Italy. 
She  placed  her  sister  at  school,  and  for 
a  number  of  months  made  Rome  a 
study,  becoming  as  familiar  with  it  as 
she  is  with  New  York  to-day.  She  also 
learned  to  speak  and  read  the  Italian 
language.  Being  in  good  society  at 
Rome,  she  met  Charlotte  Cushman, 
and  shared  with  her  her  enthusiasm 
for  horses.  When  she  left  her  Irish 
home  she  took  with  her  all  the  trap- 
pings for  a  horse,  as  she  would  as  soon 
think  of  leaving  her  Saratoga  trunk 
behind  as  her  saddle.  Procuring  a 
dashing  horse,  one  of  Miss  Cushman's 
or  Miss  Hosmer's,  may  be,  she  often 
went  fox  hunting  on  the  Campagna, 
where  her  bold,  easy,  and  fearless  rid- 
ing attracted  much  attention.  In  a 
short  time  she  was  known  throughout 
Rome  for  her  horsewoman  ship.  Some 
members  of  the  King's  Court  noticed 
her,  and  in  due  time  she  was  asked  to 
go  to  the  then  capital  of  Italy,  and  be 
presented  to  Victor  Emmanuel.  This 
was  the  one  great  desire  of  her  heart, 
for  as  a  girl  she  had  taken  a  great  lik- 
ing to  the  King;  from  a  portrait  pub- 
lished of  him  in  the  London  illustrated 
papers  at  the  time  he  paid  the  Queen 
of  England  a  visit.  She  went  to  Flor- 
ence and  was  presented  to  the  King. 
He  received  her  graciously,  remarking 
that  he  had  heard  of  her  before.  Bid- 
ding her  be  seated,  he  entered  into  a 
conversation  about  horses,  and  was 
gratified  and  surprised  to  find  a  wo- 
man who  took  such  an  interest  in 
them — for  if  report  is  correct,  the  Ital- 
ian King  is  as  great  an  admirer  of  a 
good  piece  of  horse-flesh  as  the  Amer- 
ican President.  He  ended  his  conver- 
sation by  inviting  her  to  visit  the  royal 
stables,  which  she  did  at  once ;  and  in 
her  next  interview  with  the  King  at 
the  palace,  she  told  him  what  she 
thought  of  them.  The  end  of  all  was, 
that  he  gave  her  a  commission  to  go 
to  Great  Britain  and  purchase  a  large 
number  of  horses  for  the  royal  stables 


and  the  army.  She  had  carte  blanche  ; 
was  to  buy  such  as  she  chose,  paying 
her  own  prices,  and  her  draft  was  to  be 
honored  at  any  custom  house  in  Italy. 
Here  was,  indeed,  a  new  business  for 
a  woman  ! 

Nothing  daunted,  she  started  at  once 
for  England,  making  her  headquarters 
in  London.  She  scoured  the  three 
kingdoms  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  to  find  such  horses  as  she 
wanted,  and  then  she  looked  after  the 
shipping  of  them  herself,  going  per- 
sonally to  see  them  put  aboard  the 
cars,  and  crossing  the  Channel  with 
them.  She  took  them  across  France 
without  any  accident,  and  entering 
Switzerland,  prepared  to  cross  the  Alps 
into  Italy.  This  was  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  and 
there  was  no  other  way  to  accomplish 
the  journey  save  a  carriage  ride  over 
the  mountains.  She  employed  some 
Swiss  guides  to  pilot  the  way,  and  lead 
the  strings  of  horses,  agreeing  to  give 
them  a  stipulated  price.  All  things 
worked  smoothly  until  the  top  of  the 
Alps  was  reached,  when  the  Switzers 
began  to  grumble  for  more  wages. 
They  finally  struck,  and  refused  to  go 
another  step  unless  Miss  Morgan 
would  give  them  more.  She  stuck  to 
the  original  bargain,  and  declined  to 
increase  their  wages  a  single  franc. 
She  even  had  the  coolness  and  cour- 
age to  inform  them  that  they  could  do 
as  they  liked  about  proceeding ;  but  if 
they  did  not  go  down  the  Alps  with 
her  to  the  Italian  boundary  line,  she 
would  not  give  them  a  farthing  for 
coming  up.  Miss  Morgan  was  well 
armed  and  resolute.  The  men  saw 
she  would  not  budge  an  inch  from 
the  ground  she  had  taken,  so  they 
wisely  concluded  to  fill  their  part  of  the 
contract,  which  they  did,  receiving 
their  pay  and  dismissal  at  the  first  Ital- 
ian custom  house  which  they  came  to. 
Here  a  relay  of  soldiers  were  in  wait- 
ing, and  Miss  Morgan  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  all  the  horses  safely 
housed  in  the  royal  stables,  Without  so 
much  as  a  scratch  ! 
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After  this  exploit,  she  executed  other 
commissions  for  the  King,  who  was  so 
well  pleased  that  he  gave  her  a  deco- 
ration, and  made  her  a  member  of  his 
Court.  From  purchasing  horses,  Miss 
Morgan  set  up  an  Exchange  in  wild 
animals  between  the  various  zoologi- 
cal gardens  of  Europe.  She  ordered 
giraffes  from  Africa,  and  royal  Bengal 
tigers  from  England.  Once,  while  go- 
ing through  Paris  with  a  tiger,  which 
she  was  taking  from  London  to  Flor- 
ence, the  animal  got  enraged  and 
killed  the  man  who  was  looking  after 
it.  She  had  a  conflict  with  the  Paris- 
ian police,  who  objected  to  her  taking 
such  animals  through  the  city ;  but,  as 
usual,  she  came  off  conqueror.  The 
incidents  of  her  life,  in  this  phase  of  it, 
if  given  in  detail,  would  fill  a  volume. 
While  in  Florence  Miss  Morgan  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  the 
American  consul,  who  was  a  man  of 
great  wealth,  and  kept  an  immense 
establishment  of  servants  and  horses. 
Some  of  his  horses  the  King  wished  to 
purchase,  but  Mr.  Lawrence  declined 
to  part  with  them.  He  and  Miss  Mor- 
gan were  in  sympathy  on  the  horse 
question,  and  she  was  a  frequent  visi- 
tor at  his  house.  What  Americans 
she  met,  pleased  her ;  while  all  she 
heard  of  the  United  States  gave  her  a 
great  desire  to  visit  it.  Mr.  Lawrence 
assured  her  it  was  the  best  place  in  the 
world  for  a  woman  of  her  talents  ;  and 
as  he  was  shortly  to  leave  for  his  native 
land,  she  determined  to  follow  him. 
He  and  Mr.  Marsh,  the  American 
minister,  gave  her  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  many  prominent  Americans, 
among  others  the  late  Henry  J.  Ray- 
mond, Leonard  Jerome,  and  many 
other  gentlemen.  Mr.  Lawrence  re- 
turned to  America,  and  shortly  after 
died   in   Washington.      Miss   Morgan 


Her  American  experience  was  slight- 
ly different  from  what  she  expected.  It 
was  not  so  easy  to  get  work  as  she  had 
anticipated ;  there  appeared  to  be  no 
market  for  her  special  knowledge.  She 
found  more  prejudice  existing  in  this 
country  against  women,  if  they  ven- 
tured to  go  outside  of  the  beaten  track, 
than  she  did  in  Europe.  She  called  to 
see  Horace  Greeley,  but  he  was  en- 
gaged with  a  black  man.  She  went 
again,  and  he  gave  her  a  letter  she 
could  not  read,  to  take  to  Miss  Antho- 
ny. She  took  it  to  the  then  Woman's 
Bureau,  on  Twenty-third  street  in  New 
York  city,  and  had  a  spicy  interview 
with  the  great  advocate  for  woman's 
rights.  Miss  Anthony  informed  her 
she  had  made  a  mistake  in  coming  to 
America;  that  there  were  too  many 
women  like  her  in  this  country  alrea- 
dy; that  the  women  of  Europe  had 
come  over  here  in  such  droves,  female 
labor  had  been  degraded,  and  every- 
body was 'on  the  high  road  to  the  work- 
house. Miss  Morgan  went  back  to  the 
Stevens  House,  at  the  lower  end  of 
Broadway,  where  she  was  stopping, 
and  took  a  whole  floor  to  look  after  as 
chambermaid!  She  proved  that  she 
could  work ;  that  she  was  equal  to  any 
emergency. 

The  first  editor  to  give  her  employ- 
ment was  Mr.  Marble,  of  the  "World," 
who  sent  her  to  Saratoga  to  write  up 
the  summer  races.  This  she  did  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  Shortly  after, 
she  presented  her  letter  of  introduc- 
tion, intended  for  Mr.  Raymond,  to 
Mr.  Bigelow,  who  was  then  acting  as 
the  chief  editor  of  the  "  Times."  He 
at  once  assigned  her  to  the  position  of 
agricultural  editor  and  stock  reporter; 
remarking  to  another  editor,  who  ex- 
pressed surprise,  that  it  was  the  least 
he  could  do.  considering  what  strone 
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known.  Such  are  the  mutabilities  of 
editorial  life  in  New  York. 

One  may  fancy  it  is  very  pleasant 
business  to  sit  in  an  office  and  write 
editorial  articles  on  the  various  subjects 
connected  with  agriculture.  For  those 
who  know  how,  the  work  is  pleasant 
enough.  How  many  women  in  Amer- 
ica to-day  can  write  an  essay  on  Texas 
cattle,  the  best  breed  of  pigs,  the  pro- 
per way  for  women  to  ride  horseback, 
the  rotation  of  crops,  the  field  sports 
of  the  Old  and  New  World,  how  to 
shoe  a  horse,  etc.  ?  To  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  end,  practical  knowl- 
edge is  necessary,  which  can  only  be 
obtained  by  going  out  into  the  world 
and  getting  it  from  actual  experience. 

Miss  Morgan  at  once  commenced 
her  new  life  in  America,  pushing  it 
with  remarkable  vigor,  overcoming  all 
obstacles  —  and  she  had  many  of  them 
to  contend  with.  The  ice  must  be  bro- 
ken, for  it  was  an  unheard-of  thing  to 
see  a  woman  at  the  cattle  yards !  The 
prejudices  of  the  other  reporters,  of 
the  drovers  and  butchers,  must  be 
overcome ;  and  she  must  do  her  work 
so  well  no  man  could  take  it  from  her. 
She  at  once  proceeded  about  her  busi- 
ness, giving  no  heed  to  the  young  men 
who  made  snobbish  remarks,  and  ig- 
noring the  prejudices  of  the  dealers  in 
cattle,  with  whom  she  came  in  contact. 
In  a  short  time,  her  face  and  form  were 
familiar  at  all  the  cattle  yards  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  —  she  made  the 
grand  round  the  same  as  a  man  does, 
from  the  abatoir  at  Communipaw  to 
the  Stock  Yards  of  the  Erie  Railroad 
at  Weehawken,  an<}  the  Tattersalls  in 
New  York.  At  first,  some  of  the  men 
were  disposed  to  refuse  to  give  her  the 
information  she  sought,  but  in  a  little 
while  they  were  only  too  glad  to  do  so, 
adding  a  politeness  to  their  manner  of 
receiving  her  which  would  hardly •  be 
expected.  They  were  not  long  in  dis- 
covering the  fact  that  she  published 
truthful  accounts,  and  knew  her  busi- 
ness far  better  than  many  of  the  men 
reporters  sent  out  to  represent  the  great 
dailies.  Knowledge  is  power,  with  wo- 
men as  well  as  with  men.    If  Miss 


Morgan  met  a  French  cattle  dealer, 
she  would  talk  with  him  in  his  native 
tongue;  so  with  the  Italian,  the  Span- 
iard, and  the  German. 

The  men  of  the  West  are  large  - 
hearted,  ready  to  help  those  who  will 
help  themselves,  and  not  so  set  in  their 
ways  as  the  men  of  the  East.  They 
soon  extended  a  welcome  to  Miss  Mor- 
gan, which  added  much  to  the  bright 
side  of  her  uncommon  occupation.  If 
she  reached  the  stock  yards  on  a  wet 
day  in  winter,  the  warmest  seat  by  the 
stove  in  the  bar-room  of  the  hotel  was 
given  to  her ;  if  she  could  not  go  to 
the  yard  for  any  reason,  they  would 
send  her  telegraphic  reports  to  the  city ; 
if  it  rained,  their  umbrellas  were  al- 
ways up  to  protect  her ;  and  if  they 
wished  any  change  in  the  management 
of  the  yard,  she  was  appealed  to,  or 
sent  upon  a  commission  to  intercede 
with  the  high  officials. 

During  all  the  changes  which  occur- 
red on  the  staff  of  the  "  Times,"  Miss 
Morgan  was  retained,  although  some 
New  York  men  have  attempted  to  fill 
her  place  by  underbidding  her.  The 
44  Times*'  is  now  mostly  in  the  hands 
of  foreign  gentlemen  —  Mr.  Jones,  the 
owner,  being  a  Welchman ;  Mr.  Jen- 
nings, an  Englishman ;  one  of  the  as- 
sistants, a  Scotchman ;  Miss  Morgan, 
an  Irishwoman,  etc.  In  the  interests 
of  the  journal  she  represents,  she  at- 
tends cattle  fairs,  horse  races,  agricul- 
'  tural  banquets,  etc.,  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union.  Her  great  delight  is  in  horses; 
and  nothing  gives  her  more  satisfaction 
than  to  witness  a  good  race  at  Jerome 
Park,  Fleetwood,  Prospect  Park,  or 
any  other  celebrated  course.  She  has 
been  elected  an  honorary  member  of 
the  American  Jockey  Club  in  New 
York  city,  of  which  August  Belmont  is 
the  President,  being  the  first  working 
woman  ever  so  distinguished.  She  has 
been  invited  to  deliver  an  address  be- 
fore the  State  Legislature  of  New  York 
at  Albany,  on  the  subject  of  a  training 
school  for  poor  boys  and  girls  from  the 
city ;  and  she  frequently  makes  after  - 
dinner  speeches. 

In   manner  and  appearance,   Miss 
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Morgan  is  pleasing  and  interesting. 
She  is  a  very  tall  woman,  and  usually 
dresses  in  black,  when  engaged  in  her 
business,  wearing  a  straw  or  felt  hat, 
such  as  men  wear.  She  has  a  mild, 
blue  eye,  rosy  cheeks,  and  a  face  which 
is  constantly  the  abode  of  good  humor. 
Men  enjoy  chatting  with  her,  while 
most  women  admire  and  respect  her. 
She  has  great  courage,  good  health,  and 
a  will  which  enables  her  to  accomplish 


all  she  undertakes.  She  is  a  good 
deal  of  a  financier,  and  bids  fair  to  re- 
turn to  Europe  a  lady  of  wealth.  In 
the  ball  room,  robed  in  one  of  her 
Court  dresses,  with  her  diamond  deco- 
ration on  her  breast,  she  is  naturally 
the  observed  of  all,  since  she  is  as  tall 
as  most  tall  men.  She  is  an  easy  wri- 
ter, and  her  pen  is  constantly  engaged. 
All  in  all,  it  will  belong  before  we  look 
upon  her  like  again. 

Fuller  Walker. 


OUR    GRETA. 


HARRY  NOURSE,  the  English- 
man—  "Gentleman  Harry,"  as 
we  called  him  at  the  mines  —  had 
gone  to  'Frisco  for  his  young  German 
bride,  and  we  were  in  hourly  expecta- 
tion of  the  arrival  of  the  mule  train 
that  was  to  bring  them  back  to  Placer- 
ville  diggings.  Harry  was  a  great  fa- 
vorite with  the  boys  at  the  mines  — 
with  a  hearty  laugh,  a  merry  song, 
and  a  good  joke,  to  cheer  us  when  we 
were  ••  down  at  the  mouth  "  or  inclined 
to  be  homesick ;  a  gay,  jovial  fellow, 
whom  we  all  liked.  But  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly lazy;  and  we  had  decided 
unanimously  that  it  was  a  burning 
shame  that  the  pretty  bride  should  be 
brought  to  the  old  tumble-down  shan- 
ty which  was  the  only  home  that  he 
had  prepared  for  her.  So  we  tore 
down  the  old  "  shebang,"  and  piled  up 
its  timbers  on  the  hill  in  front  of  the 
place  where  it  had  stood,  to  make  a 
glorious  bonfire  on  the  evening  of  their 
arrival.  On  the  site  of  the  old  cabin 
we  built  a  new  one,  with  two  rooms, 
and  a  latticed  porch,  which  we  looked 


beauty  —  and,  what  was  much  more 
important  to  Harry,  supplied  the  larder 
with  a  store  of  provisions  sufficient  X» 
last  the  young  couple  during  the  entire 
honeymoon. 

There  were  no  white  women  in  that 
part  of  the  country  then,  and  more 
than  one  year  had .  passed  since  some 
of  the  miners  had  seen  one ;  so  the 
advent  of  the  pretty  Greta  was  looked 
upon  as  a  sort  of  holiday,  and  the  boys 

—  pretty  old  boys,  some  of  them  were 

—  had  collected  from  miles  around  to 
welcome  her.  An  impromptu  band 
had  been  formed  —  three  violins,  a 
guitar,  two  banjos,  a  flute,  a  flageolet, 
a  tamborine,  and  a  fife  —  to  the  music 
of  which,  black  Sam  and  Negro  Bill 
played  an  accompaniment  with  bones ; 
and  we  listened  with  no  little  pride  to 
the  melody,  as  it  echoed  and  reechoed 
by  the  sides  of  the  canon. 

Soon  after  sunset,  the  mule  train  ap- 
peared, winding  slowly  along  over  the 
rough  mountain  road.  So  we  lighted 
our  bonfire,  the  band  struck  up  **  See, 
the  conauerincr  hero  comes."  and  we 
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and  shawl  that  we  might  see  her  bet- 
ter, and  stood  by  her  side  in  the  full 
ruddy  light  of  the  tire,  as  we  gave 
three  rousing  cheers  of  welcome  to  the 
first  white  woman  that  had  ever  visit- 
ed our  "  diggings." 

I  have  called  Greta  pretty ;  that  is 
not  the  right  word :  taller  than  most 
men,  but  so  splendidly  formed  that  her 
unusual  height  was  quite  forgotten,  she 
was  a  magnificent  specimen  of  strong, 
healthy,  well  -  developed  womanhood. 
She  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  look  upon, 
as  she  stood  beside  her  husband,  the 
light  of  the  bonfire  shining  full  upon 
her,  as  they  received  our  congratula- 
tions ;  and  Harry  made  a  short  speech, 
thanking  us  for  our  kindness  and  for 
the  honor  we  were  doing  them.  Her 
well -formed  head,  with  its  coronal  of 
golden  hair,  beautifully  poised  upon  her 
graceful  neck ;  her  broad,  white  brow, 
clear  and  smooth  as  polished  ivory  ; 
her  gracefully  arched  eyebrows,  and 
deep  blue  eyes,  fringed  with  long  silk- 
en lashes  ;  her  cheek,  where  the  pure 
white  and  red  were  as  delicately  blend- 
ed as  in  the  petals  of  a  rose ;  her  well 
formed  nose,  full  red  lips,  and  round 
dimpled  chin  —  these  formed  a  lovely 
picture  to  the  miners,  and  recalled  to 
their  minds  the  sisters,  sweethearts, 
and  wives  they  had  left  in  their  far 
distant  homes. 

When  Harry  finished  his  speech, 
she  smiled  pleasantly,  and  bowed  with 
native  grace.  We  then  gave  three 
cheers  for  the  bride,  three  for  the 
groom,  and  three  "  with  a  tiger  "  for 
the  bride  and  groom  together,  fired  off 
our  rifles  as  a  feu  de  joie%  the  band 
struck  up  "The  girl  I've  left  behind 
me,"  and  we  marched  off  in  good  or- 
der, leaving  the  young  couple  in  peace- 
able possession  of  their  new  abode. 

Harry  found  his  young  German  wife 
indeed  a  helpmeet.  Young,  strong, 
healthy,  and  .  fond  of  work,  the  day 
after  her  arrival  saw  her  busy  at  his 
side  on  his  "  claim."  She  would  do 
more  work  than  any  man  at  the  dig- 
gings, both  in  digging  and  washing  out 
gold,  besides  attending  to  her  domestic 


duties.  She  took  in  washing,  too,  and 
no  miner  for  miles  around  thought  his 
"  tiled  shirt"  had  attained  the  proper 
degree  of  whiteness  and  smoothness, 
if  it  had  not  passed  through  the  hands 
of  Our  Greta.  • 

Harry  had  not  been  successful ;  but 
he  said  "his  luck  changed "  after  his 
marriage  ;  his  claim  had  been  consid- 
ered almost  worthless,  but  Greta 
"  struck  a  rich  lead  "  during  her  sec- 
ond day's  work,  and  from  that  time 
the  wealth  of  this  apparently  worthless 
claim  seemed  almost  fabulous.  After 
six  months'  labor  in  the  mines,  Harry 
sold  his  claim  for  a  good  price,  and  re- 
turned to  'Frisco,  taking  with  him  his 
wife  and  nearly  a  million  in  gold  dust. 
We  missed  Our  Greta  much. 
Ours  had  been  the  only  mining  camp 
for  miles  around  that  contained  a 
white  woman,  and  we  felt  a  pride  —  al- 
most the  pride  of  ownership  —  in 
"  Gentleman  Harry's  "  beautiful  wife. 
We  were  a  rough  set,  and  we  missed 
the  refining  influence  which  she  had 
unconsciously  exerted,  but  which  had 
not  been  without  effect,  in  ameliorat- 
ing the  rudeness  of  our  language  and 
habits.  Greta  was  a  Christian,  simple 
and  unpretending;  but  even  "Pike 
County  Jim,"  the  greatest  swearer  in 
the  crowd,  had  never  been  known  to 
use  an  oath  in  her  presence.  She  was 
neat  and  cleanly  in  her  dress  and  in 
her  household  arrangements,  and  a 
love  for  neatness  and  order  had  ex- 
tended through  the  whole  camp.  Be- 
fore she  came,  bickerings,  quarrels,  and 
even  fights,  had  not  been  unfrequent ; 
but  these  had  been  entirely  unknown 
during  her  residence  in  our  midst. 

"  I  'U  tell  you  what,"  said  Missouri 
Ben,  "  that  wife  of  Gentleman  Har- 
ry 's  been  better  'n  a  preacher  to  us 
boys.  Thar  aint  a  feller  among  us,  ef 
he 's  as  mean  as  a  denied  grizzly,  that 
did  n't  feel  his  meanness  kind  er  ooze 
out  and  leave  him  a  derned  sight  bet- 
ter whenever  he  looked  her  full  in  the 
face,  and  seen  them  blue  eyes  of  hers 
fixed  full  upon  him.  It  kind  o'  made 
him  think  of  h*ome  and  mother,  and 
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kingdom  come,  and  •  Now  I  lay  me 
down  to  sleep,'  and  he  went  away, 
feelin'  more  like  a  man  and  less  like  a 
sneak." 

"  Hoosier  Bill,"  who  had  been  in 
'  Frisco,  came  back  one  day  with  tid- 
ings that  threw  the  whole  camp  into  a 
very  excited  state. 

"What  do  you  think,  boys?"  he 
said,  "that  ar  Gentleman  Harry  — 
who  'd  a  thought  he  was  such  a  derned 
mean,  sneaking  cuss?  —  has  gone  off 
to  his  folks  in  England,  kerrying  all 
his  gold  with  him  ;"  an'  he  *s  gone  and 
left  Our  Greta  with  some  Germans  in 
*  Frisco  !  He  told  'em  she  was  unedi- 
cated  and  could  n't  put  on  no  frills, 
and  that  his  folks  were  '  persons  of  re- 
finement'—  plague  on  their  refinement, 
I  say !  —  an'  that  he  *d  be  ashamed  to 
interdoose  her  to  his  mother  an'  sisters. 
They  'd  be  sure  to  think  her  rude  and 
coarse  and  vulgar,  an'  he  did  n't  want 
to  blush  on  account  of  his  wife.  So 
he 's  gone  an'  left  her,  with  little 
enough  money,  they  say;  but  I  told 
'em  us  boys  would  never  let  Our  Greta 
want." 

Our  arrangements  for  her  future  sup- 
port were  cut  short  the  next  day  by  the 
arrival  of  the  mule  train,  bringing  Gre- 
ta, accompanied  by  an  old  German 
and  his  wife,  whom  she  called  Uncle 
and  Aunt. 

She  was  somewhat  paler  than  she 
had  been,  and  there  was  a  resolute 
look  in  her  eye  and  a  determined  com- 
pression of  the  lip  that  we  had  never 
seen  in  her  face  before.  She  accepted 
with  thanks  the  work  which  we  were 
glad  to  offer  her ;  but  after  her  labors 
at  the  wash  tub  were  ended,  she  spent 
a  part  of  each  day  in  prospecting  in 
the  neighborhood.  One  claim  had 
been  staked  out  by  some  miners  a  few 
months  previous.  They  had  worked 
at  it  several  weeks  without  success, 
and  considering  it  worthless  had  aban- 
doned it  in  disgust,  and  left  the  dig- 


less,  she  began  working  it.  Her  form- 
er good  fortune  had  not  deserted  her, 
for  she  again  "struck  a  rich  lead." 
After  working  a  few  months,  she  called 
the  miners  together. 

"Poys,"  she  said,  with  her  "sweet 
German  accent,"  "  my  claim  is  goot. 
I  have  taken  out  much  gold.  I  am 
rich.  Now  I  goes  away.  I  leaves  my 
claim  to  you.  You*  works  it,  you  gets 
rich  too." 

"  No,"  said  Pike  County  Bill.  "Right 
is  right.  This  claim  of  yours  is  rich, 
and  it  is  yours.  Ef  you  leave,  we  'il 
work  it  for  you  on  shares." 

"On  shares  be  it !"  was  the  unani- 
mous cry ;  and  with  this  agreement 
Greta  left  on  the  next  mule  train  for 
San  Francisco. 

We  heard,  soon  after,  that  she  had 
gone  to  the  Atlantic  States  with  a  wid- 
ow lady,  Mrs.  Livingstone,  and  we  re- 
ceived occasionally,  through  her  busi- 
ness agent,  some  kind  message  or 
tasteful  present  for  each  of  her  friends 
at  the  diggings  ;  but  years  passed  be- 
fore we  again  saw  Our  Greta. 

Three  or  four  years  after  this,  I  was 
in  England.  I  had  spent  about  a  week 
in  Brighton,  when  I  met  Harry  Nourse 

—  as  handsome,  gay,  and  friendly  as 
Gentleman  Harry  at  Placerville.  He 
had  a  country  house  in  the  vicinity, 
and  he  invited  me  to  dine  with  him, 
and  be  introduced  to  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Belmont. 

"  Lady  Louisa,"  he  said,  "has  often 
heard  me  speak  of  you,  and  will  be  de- 
lighted to  meet  you." 

"  Lady  Louisa !  Then  you  have  mar- 
ried again  ?    And  the  first  Mrs.  Nourse 

—  Our  Greta  —  has  she  been  long 
dead  ? " 

"  Yes  —  no  —  not  very  long ;  but  you 
will  oblige  me  by  not  mentioning  her. 
My  family  l^iow  nothing  of  my  mar- 
riage in  California,  and  would  be  an- 
noyed if  they  should  hear  of  it" 
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Harry  was  evidently  much  in  love 
with  his  beautiful  and  stately  wife ;  but 
I  did  not  like  her,  although  I  tried  to 
do  so  for  his  sake.  Beautiful  she  cer- 
tainly was  —  fair  and  delicate  and  stat- 
ue-like, with  an  icy  reserve  of  man- 
ner and  a  want  of  animation  that 
made  me  think  of  a  lovely  image 
formed  of  snow.  The  children  were 
brought  in  —  twin  girls,  that  inherited 
their  mother's  aristocratic  style  of  beau- 
ty, and  who,  to  my  amazement,  must 
have  been  over  two  years  old. 

"  Something  is  wrong,"  I  thought, 
as  I  left  Harry's  handsome  villa  and 
returned  to  my  lodgings  in  Brighton. 
"  Harry  Nourse,  you  must  be  a  villain, 
and  I  will  never  again  call  you  my 
friend.  I  am  no  Quixote,  however; 
and  since  the  evil  is  done,  j\o  good 
could  possibly  arise  from  my  interfer- 
ence." 

Troubled  in  my  mind,  I  ran  hastily 
up  the  steps,  and  almost  into  the  arms 
of  a  lady  who  was  descending. 

"  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons,  Mad- 
am !"  I  said.  Then,  as  I  caught  the  full 
glance  of  her  large  violet  eyes,  "  Our 
Greta  !  —  pardon  me,  Mrs.  Nourse  — 
is  it  possible?" 

"  Yes,  mine  good  friend,"  she  said, 
retaining  a  slight  German  accent ; 
"  yes,  mine  good  friend,  it  is  Greta ; 
and  poor  Greta  is  very,  very  glad  to 
see  you,  for  she  much  needs  a  friend." 

The  next  day  she  told  me  her  story ; 
for  we  were  old  friends,  and  she  need- 
ed sympathy  and  counsel. . 

She  knew  that  Harry  had  left  her 
because  he  was  ashamed  to  introduce 
her  to  his  family  in  England  ;  and  she 
determined  to  improve  herself  so  that 
neither  he  nor  they  should  have  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  her.  To  educate 
herself  properly  required  money,  and 
he  had  left  scarcely  enough  for  the 
most  meagre  support;  so  she  went 
back  to  the  mines,  hoping  to  be  suc- 
cessful, as  she  had  been  before.  When 
she  returned  to  San  Francisco,  she 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Liv- 
ingstone, a  lady  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment, whose  husband  had  lost  a  large 


fortune  irk  speculating  in  mining  stocks, 
and  died,  leaving  his  widow  nearly 
destitute.    To  her  Greta  told  her  story 

—  her  want  of  early  culture,  and  her 
aspirations  for  the  future.  Mrs.  Living- 
stone accepted  her  as  a  pupil.  Greta's 
wealth  was  at  her  disposal ;  and  re- 
turning to  the  East,  she  established  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson  a  delightful 
home.  Greta  was  an  apt  scholar, 
and  did  full  justice  to  the  excellent  tui- 
tion that  she  received.  Mingling  in 
the  society  of  the  intellectual  and  re- 
fined, she  soon  acquired  their  manners 
and  style  of  conversation.  Few  could 
excel  her  in  beauty ;  and  when  this 
beauty  was  enhanced  by  the  aid  of 
rich  and  fashionable  dress,  Mrs.  Liv- 
ingstone was  proud  of  her  pupil. 
Some  time  was  spent  in  travel,  and  she 
then  persuaded  Mrs.  Livingstone  to 
accompany  her  to  ^England  in  search 
of  her  husband. 

"  I  have  seen  him,  my  good  friend," 
she  said.  "  I  have  seen  also  the  Lady- 
Louisa  and  the  little  children ;  but 
they  have  not  seen  me.  At  first  I 
thought  my  heart  would  break;  but 
now  I  do  not  care  so  much.  I  think 
him  not  worthy  of  my  love.  But  it 
was  hard !  For  so  long  a  time  I  had 
thought,  '  I  shall  see  my  husband,  and 
he  shall  be  proud  of  me.'  I  was  so 
glad,  for  his  sake,  that  I  was  beautiful, 
and  I  had  done  so  much  that  he  might 
not  blush  for  me.  I  had  thought  that 
he  would  say  to  his  friends,  4  See,  this 
is  my  wife,  my  Greta,  whom  I  married 
in  California.  She  has  come  to  me, 
and  I  know  you  will  welcome  her.' 
And  now  ! — no  matter,  I  will  go  away. 
I  will  leave  him  and  the  Lady  Louisa, 
that  he  calls  his  wife,  and  the  little 
children.  Above  all,  I  will  not  harm 
the  litde  children." 

With  Mrs.  Livingstone's  consent,  I 
joined  their  party,  while  they  travelled 
on  the  Continent.    We  visited  Baden 

—  for  Greta  wished  to  see  once  more 
the  home  of  her  childhood. 

One  morning,  very  early,  I  was  awa- 
kened by  an  unusual  disturbance  at 
our  hotel.    My  valet  informed  me  that 
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one  Englishman  had  shot  another,  and 
they  were  bringing  the  wounded  man 
into  the  hotel.  In  a  few  minutes  Greta 
sent  for  me.  I  found  her,  pale  and 
agitated,  in  Mrs.  Livingstone's  dressing 
room. 

41 1  have  seen  him,"  she  said.  "  I 
saw  him  as  they  bore  him  past  my 
window.  It  is  Harry  Nourse,  the  man 
that  was  my  husband.  Will  you  not 
see  him  ?  Will  you  not  care  for  him,  if 
he  can  be  saved?" 

It  was,  indeed,  poor,  vacillating, 
handsome  Harry  Nourse,  whose  life 
was  fast  ebbing  away.  He  recognized 
me  at  once. 

44  Frank,"  he  said,  4<  if  ever  you  see 
Greta  again,  tell  her  I  thought  of  her 
in  my  last  moments,  and  entreat  her 
to  forgive  me." 

I  thought  of  one  whom  he  had  still 
more  deeply  wronged.  "  And  the  La- 
dy Louisa,  what  shall  be  said  to  her  ?  " 

44  The  Lady   Louisa  !"   and  a  spasm 


convulsed  his  pale  features.  41  The 
Lady  Louisa  deserted  me  and  her  chil- 
dren. She  tied  with  her  seducer;  I 
followed  them  and  met  him,  and  now 
I  am  here  !  " 

He  died  that  day ;  but  Greta  knelt 
by  his  bedside,  and  he  knew  that  she 
forgave  him. 

I  never  learned  the  fate  of  Lady 
Louisa.  The  man  for  whose  sake  she 
forsook  home  and  children  had  alrea- 
dy desolated  many  fair  English  homes; 
he  had  forsaken  others  —  he  may  have 
forsaken  her.  I  can  only  pray  with 
Greta  that  she  may  repent  and  be  for- 
given. Her  children  are  with  the  rela- 
tives of  their  father.  They  never  will 
know  to  whose  forbearance  they  owe 
it  that  they  are  permitted  to  inherit  the 
name  and  fortune  which  are  now  theirs, 
and  that  to  the  heavy  burden  of  shame 
cast  upon  them  by  their  mother's  mis- 
conduct is  not  added  the  still  greater 
obloquy  of  being  44Nobody's  Children.** 
Lisle  Singleton. 
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44  Other  roads  do  some  violence  to  Nature,  and 
bring  the  traveller  to  stare  at  her ;  but  the  river 
steals  into  the  scenery  it  traverses  without  intrusion, 
silently  creating  and  adorning  it,  and  is  as  free  to 
come  and  go  as  the  xephyr." — Thoreau's  Week. 

ONE  day  may  be  taken  as  a  type 
of  many,  that,  making  up  last 
summer's  vacation,  were  spent  in  lazi- 
ly lapsing  down  the  Wisconsin  River. 
During  most  of  the  time  I  had  a 
companion ;  but  that  insatiable  god  of 
the  modern  Ammonites,  Business, 
made  an  imperative  demand  for  him 


one,   who  were  abroad  enjoying  that 
glorious  afternoon. 

From  Portage  to  its  mouth,  the  course 
of  the  Wisconsin  is  a  little  south  of 
west,  winding  through  a  low  alluvial 
valley  that  nourishes  a  growth  of  heavy 
timber,  and  is  skirted  by  ranges  of 
bluffs,  which  sometimes  are  bald, 
rounded  hills  of  drift  material,  and 
again  vertical  walls  of  intercalated 
sandstone  and  magnesian  limestone, 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  high.  These 
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away  in  places,  leaving  an  area  of 
miles,  to  come  suddenly  back  and  run 
clean  down  to  the  water's  edge,  pre- 
senting on  either  hand  rugged  escarp- 
ments. The  view  from  the  river  is,  of 
course,  limited  ;  but  the  prospect  from 
the  summit  of  any  of  these  spurs  is  by 
no  means  so,  and  well  repays  the  labor 
of  getting  there. 

One  of  these,  whose  steep  sides  and 
peaked  gable  gave  it  the  look  of  a 
huge  old  -  fashioned  meeting-  house,  I 
had  climbed  on  this  afternoon  while 
supper  was  cooking.  Far  away  to  the 
southeast  lay  the  Blue  Mounds,  their 
rounded  outlines  and  azure  hue  con- 
trasting strongly  with  the  masses  of 
white  cloud  that  hovered  above  them. 
Nearer  ranges  enclosed  a  large  amphi- 
theatre, not  unlike  a  crescent  in  shape, 
within  which  nestled  six  villages,  the 
glaring  white  of  their  conventional 
houses  softened  by  summer's  verdure. 
The  sun  was  low,  but  though  he  cast 
some  broad  shadows  across  the  land 
and  upon  the  river,  giving  its  dark  wa- 
ters a  deeper  hue,  his  beams  still  gleam- 
ed with  yellow  lustre  through  the  val- 
ley, gilded  the  summits  of  the  hills, 
and  laid  a  thousand  lovely  tints  upon 
the  scene.  It  was  a  panorama  that 
would  have  won  admiration  from  the 
most  fastidious  searcher  after  the  pic- 
turesque, and  have  tempted  him  to 
linger,  as  it  did  me,  until  the  coming 
night  and  thoughts  of  supper  warned 
me  to  get  below. 

A  camping  spot  soon  gets  to  be 
homelike.  Even  in  the  short  noon 
hour  we  find  that  we  have  taken  some 
root,  and  there  is  usually  a  little  reluc- 
tance to  leave.  So  this  night,  after 
putting  the  boat  in  order,  I  lingered 
half  regretfully  over  my  fire,  till  the 
last  ember  grew  dull  in  the  ashes,  and 
I  was  forced  to  light  my  parting  pipe 
with  a  lucifer — an  extravagance  which 
it  is  well  to  avoid  in  the  woods.  There 
was  compensation  in  this  instance,  for 
I  scratched  my  match  upon  Potsdam 
sandstone — something  that  one  cannot 
do  every  day. 

One  stroke  of  the  paddle  sent  the 


"  Arethusa"  far  out  into  the  stream. 
A  few  words  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  giv- 
en to  a  description  of  the  boat.  She 
was  thirteen  feet  long,  thirty  inches 
beam,  flat-bottomed ;  made  from  three 
boards  of  clear  pine,  the  sides  half  - 
inch  and  the  bottom  three  -  quarter  • 
inch ;  decked  for  a  distance  of  three 
feet,  stem  and  stern ;  seams  well  filled 
with  white  lead,  plainly  painted,  carry- 
ing one  man  and  his  luggage  nicely ; 
weighing  when  dry,  say,  eighty  pounds. 
A  boat  of  this  kind  can  be  built  at  a 
cost  of  three  or  four  dollars,  if  one 
does  the  work  himself,  and  is  just  the 
craft  for  a  river  trip.  It  weighs  no 
more  than  a  birch -bark  canoe,  is  not 
nearly  so  crank,  and  will  bear  far 
rougher  usage.  Such  an.  one  was  the 
"  Arethusa."  Trim,  tight  as  a  bottle, 
easily  handled,  with  graceful  outlines 
and  an  air  of  refinement,  she  did  not 
disgrace  the  coy  beauty  of  the  aristo- 
cratic Orchid  family  whose  name  she 
bore. 

My  intention  was  to  run  all  night. 
The  experience  would  be  somewhat 
novel,  so  of  course  nothing  must  es- 
cape me.  The  senses  must  be  on  the 
alert  to  note  all  phenomena  —  the 
fleeting  flights  of  fancy  must  be  mark- 
ed down  to  their  coverts — the  mind 
must  be  receptive  to  all  new  impress- 
ions —  prepared  to  reproduce  the  poet- 
ic imagery  of  this  silenitic  phase  of 
nature,  and  to  give  shape  to  the  clouds 
of  solemn  thought  that  would  come 
trooping  along  with  the  sombre  shad- 
ows flung  by  towering  cliffs  across  the 
watery  way  In  short,  inspiration  was 
to  be  pumped  up  to  the  requisite  point, 
and  there  was  to  be  a  degree  of  obser- 
vation, rumination,  reflection,  and  phi- 
losophizing commensurate  with  the  oc- 
casion. 

Making  a  show  of  silence  for  a  little,  I 
was  soon  gossiping  to  "Arethusa"  after 
the  old  fashion ;  one  gets  to  talking  to 
inanimate  things  when  much  alone 
with  them.  I  grew  hilarious — a  sort 
of  mild  hilarity,  such  as  comes  from 
pure  air  and  rapid  motion  —  still  it 
would  assert  itself  in   the  shouting  of 
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bits  of  poetry  and  snatches  of  songs, 
until  the  ear,  chancing  to  contrast  the 
harshness  of  tone  with  the  clear,  sweet 
notes  of  the  scarlet -shouldered  black- 
birds, that  sat  swaying  on  the  flags, 
commanded  silence ;  a  silence  that 
enabled  me  to  become  a  listener  to  the 
sweetest  and  most  catholic  of  vespers. 
The  songs  of  countless  unknown  war- 
blers, the  whistle  of  quail,  the  voice  of 
the  turtle  -  dove,  the  song  -  sparrow's 
glee,  the  plucky,  reassuring  call  of  the 
kingbird,  the  low,  contented  krek  of 
the  nuthatch,  even  the  ludicrous,  amo- 
rous note  of  the  crow,  mingled  in  har- 
mony with  the  tide  of  melody  that, 
morning  and  evening,  ebbs  and  flows, 
as  it  has  done  for  ages,  at  the  foot  of 
these  time-worn  hills.  , 

As  twilight  faded  and  the  night  came 
on,  the  clouds  that  during  the  after- 
noon had  flecked  the  horizon  began  to 
lose  their  lamb-like  look,  and,  augment- 
ed in  some  magical  way,  were  swiftly 
deployed  till  they  possessed  the  whole 
broad  arch  between  the  hills.  But 
their  ranks  were  in  loose  order,  and  if 
for  a  moment  they  showed  an  unbro- 
ken front,  the  next  stars  would  be  shi- 
ning through  the  gaps  left  by  the  strag- 
glers. In  spite  of  the  clouds,  it  did 
not  seem  to  get  very  dark,  and  the  eye 
gradually  adapted  itself  to  the  uncer- 
tain and  erroneous  rays ;  yet  a  ripple 
on  the  water  sometimes  looked  very 
like  a  sand  -  bar,  and  seeming  ripples, 
that  beckoned  me  on,  promising  good 
water,  turned  into  sand  -  bars  on  being 
reached.  The  shadows  of  the  timber 
were  deceptive,  too,  and  the  banks, 
seeming  close  at  hand,  rapidly  receded 
when  approached,  as,  following  the 
current,  the  boat  caromed  at  various 
angles  from  shore  to  shore.  There 
was  risk  of  presuming  too  much  on 
this  delusive  appearance,  and  of  being 


steer  clear  of  the  snags  that  noisily  re- 
sisted the  efforts  of  the  stream  to  tear 
them  from  their  hold,  took  sharp 
watching.  With  little  real  danger, 
there  was  about  it  just  enough  of  air 
of  adventure  to  give  a  fillip  to  the  sen- 
ses and  keep  them  pleasantly  alert. 
Eye,  ear,  and  hand,  paddle  and  boat, 
seemed  common  members  of  some 
sentient  whole.  The  soft  grit  of  the 
sand  against  the  "  Arethusa's  "  prow, 
as  she  gently  grazed  a  bar,  was  tele- 
graphed as  speedily  and  accurately  to 
the  brain  as  if  the  sensory  nerves  that 
connected  with  the  seat  of  conscious- 
ness ran  along  the  keel. 

At  8.30  the  comparative  stillness  was 
broken  by  the  report  of  a  cannon, 
which,  as  its  echoes  died  away  among 
the  hills,  was  followed  by  others  at 
short,  irregular  intervals.  Next,  I  de- 
tected the  flash  of  the  guns,  about  six- 
teen seconds  intervening  between  it 
and  the  report ;  and  not  long  after — 
for  I  was  running  rapidly  —  lights 
shone  out,  and  the  sounds  of  fire- 
crackers and  of  voices  reached  me.  A 
village  was  close  at  hand ;  it  must  be 
Muscoda.  That  town,  however,  lies 
on  the  river's  left  bank;  and  why 
should  the  channel  lead  me  so  deci- 
dedly to  the  left  of  the  sounds?  I 
stuck  to  my  rule,  "  to  follow  the  water, 
wherever  it  might  lead,"  and  neither 
in  this  instance  did  it  mislead  me. 

I  was  soon  abreast  of  a  pocket  cele- 
bration ;  it  was  at  the  little  town  of 
Orion,  which  on  this  night  was  doing 
its  best  to  be  in  some  degree  worthy  of 
its,  celestial  name.  A  generous  bonfire 
cast  a  cheerful  glow ;  roaring  meteors 
of  wick  and  turpentine  spun  through 
the  air,  flung  by  hands  that  on  the 
morrow  gave  evidence  that  fire  -  balls 
will  burn,  if  handled  never  so  quickly; 
squibs  fizzed,  and  fire-crackers  popped. 
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and  the  hammering  home  of  the  charge. 
It  was  pointed  river-ward,  and  was 
fired  as  I  came  abreast  of  the  town. 
Between  it  and  the  channel  where  I 
was  running,  lay  a  small  island,  set 
with  timber,  through  which  the  sound 
came  rushing  with  a  prolonged  vibra- 
tory whang,  like  a  sudden  sharp  stroke 
on  the  strings  of  some  huge  instru- 
ment, or  the  hoarse  and  deepened 
s — ing  of  a  giant  locust.  When  Mus- 
coda  was  reached,  the  cannon  were 
quiet,  but  enthusiastic  shouting  and 
the  snarling  of  a  brass  band  made 
manifest  the  excitement  that  still  pre- 
vailed there.  It  was  so  great  that  the 
M  Arethusa  "  glided  swiftly  and  silently 
,  by,  all  unnoticed. 

Not  long  after,  the  loose  and  ragged 
masses  of  cloud  became  more  broken, 
and  with  wonderful  celerity  were  swept 
away  behind  the  bluffs  like  so  much 
rubbish.  Grown  somewhat  giddy  from 
the  strained  and  constant  watchfulness 
that  the  darkness  had  imposed,  I  glad- 
ly welcomed  Venus,  and  laid  my  course 
straight  in  her  wake ;  a  planet  for  a 
binnacle-light,  and,  in  lieu  of  the  mag- 
netic mystery,  a  slender,  golden  needle 
trembling  on  the  surface  of  the  stream. 
This  aid  was  not  long  needed,  for  soon 
the  moon  was  glowing  like  a  great  fire 
behind  the  bluffs,  while  for  a  few  min- 
utes a  faint  Aurora  contributed  its 
share  to  the  general  illumination. 

Clearly  the  managers  of  this  night's 
entertainment  were  determined  that  no 
effort  should  be  spared  to  make  of  it  a 
success.  Getting  out  of  reach  of  the 
racket  of  the  towns,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  fun  and  jollity  of  another 
sort  were  going  on,  although  I  was 
much  in  the  fix  of  an  impecunious 
urchin  outside  a  circus  tent,  who  hears 
the  music,  the  crack  of  the  whip,  the 
laugh  of  the  crowd,  but  has  to  draw 
upon  his  imagination  for  the  jokes  and 
the  display  of  tinsel  and  muscle.  The 
frogs,  I  fancied,  opened  with  a  negro 
performance.  Bone  -  players  predomi- 
nated, and  they  seemed  to  be  lively 
parties,  even  if  the  osseous  krek,  krek, 
krek,  of  their  instruments,  was  without 


rhythm  to  my  uncultivated  ear.  A 
sprightly,  green -jacketed  frog  would 
not  make  a  bad  end -man  by  any 
means,  though  his  idea  of  fun  might, 
like  that  of  the  Japs,  have  to  be  tried 
by  some  other  standard  than  ours ; 
while  the  deep  bass  and  the  grave  de- 
corum of  the  Batrachian  propounder 
of  conundrums  proved  that  that  exalt- 
ed personage,  the  middle-man,  who  so 
majestically  slings  the  King's  English 
for  the  edification  of  the  Anthropida, 
was  not  without  a  fit  representative 
here,  if  indeed  it  is  not  here  that  we 
are  to  look  for  his  ancestral  type.  The 
tree-toads,  with  their  shrill  falsetto,  did 
the  comic  opera.  And  while  the  per- 
formers all  did  their  best,  there  was  no 
lack  of  applause.  The  whippoorwills 
vociferated  like  boys  in  the  galleries ; 
the  enthusiastic  wood-peckers  stamped 
their  approval  with  a  clatter-  no  less  re- 
sounding because  it  was  done  with  bills 
instead  of  boot -heels;  while  at  inter- 
vals, and  apparently  with  that  nicer 
discrimination  which  they  might  from 
their  greater  wisdom  be  expected  to 
exercise,  the  hooting  owls  bestowed 
their  praise.  This  medley  of  night 
sounds  was  not  continuous.  The  cur- 
tain fell ;  the  first  part  of  the  bill  was 
through  .with. 

At  ten  o'clock  Venus  was«down,  and 
running  in  a  more  southerly  direction 
I  soon  sighted  buildings  ahead  on  the 
left  bank  —  a  cluster  of  houses,  of 
which  a  saw-mill  seemed  to  be  the  nu- 
cleus. The  boat  glided  so  silently  that 
even  the  dogs  failed  to  bark  at  us.  The 
paddle  had  to  be  used  a  little  to  avoid 
drifting,  but  involuntarily  it  was  made 
to  enter  and  leave  the  water  noiselessly 
save  for  the  faint  tinkling  of  the  few 
glittering  drops  that,  forsaking  it  as  it 
was  lifted,  fell  back  into  the  river.  The 
air  was  deliciously  cool,  as  on  the  wa- 
ter it  gets  to  be  on  all  clear  summer 
nights.  The  boat,  and  everything  in 
it,  were  spangled  with  beads  of  con- 
densed moisture,  and  the  mist  was 
forming,  that  by  morning  would  so 
densely  fill  this  .broad  valley  as  to 
show  die  earlv  observer  from  the  bluffs 
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the  original  high -water  level  of  the 
great  flood  that  ages  ago  swept  sea- 
ward, and  that  has  through  all  the 
long  years  since  been  cutting  its  way 
down  through  the  yielding  rock  until, 
with  much  diminished  volume,  it  winds 
its  peaceful  way  so  far  below. 

For  some  time  bluffs  had  been  loom- 
ing up  directly  ahead,  as  if  to  bar  our 
way ;  but  soon  striking  the  exact  cur- 
rent of  a  westerly  sweep,  we  were 
rushed  swiftly  along  for  several  rods 
beneath  frowning  walls,  and  given  an 
impulse  that  sent  us  far  out  on  a  broad 
expanse  of  river  that  ran  for  miles  un- 
guarded by  wood  or  rock. 

Leaving  at  last  the  meadow -like 
bottoms,  from  twelve  to  one  I  was  run- 
ning through  a  labyrinth  of  sloughs 
and  islands,  often  out  of  the  main 
channel.  To  try  to  keep  the  channel 
as  it  fitfully  swerves,  and  yet  to  steer 
clear  of  the  treacherous  swirls  and  ed- 
dies that  strive  to  draw  the  boat  into 
the  tangled  masses  of  bleached  tree  - 
tops  and  branches,  frayed  logs  and 
boards,  that,  gathered  at  the  head  of 
litde  islands,  are  known  by  the  dis- 
tinctive and  descriptive  name  of  tow  - 
heads  —  most  awkward  things  to  come 
in  contact  with  —  and  to  dodge  the 
sand-bars  that  almost  dam  the  sloughs, 
was  an  interesting  game,  demanding, 
like  chess,  the  closest  attention,  for 
often  a  single  false  move  might  lead  to 
disaster.  A  passage  through  one  of 
these  narrow,  shadow-shrouded  sloughs 
is  not  without  a  certain  mild  excite- 
ment. The  stream  runs  swiftly,  and 
the  impression  is  heightened  by  the 
swish  of  the  pendant  branches  of  lean- 
ing trees,  whose  foundations  are  almost 
sapped  away.  It  is  dark,  but  not  too 
dark  for  the  imagination  to  roam  ;  and 
what  fantastic  antics  it  plays!  AH 
things  are  uncertain  and  ambiguous, 
seen  by  the  few  wan  and  feeble  moon- 
beams thatt  struggling  through  the 
dense  foliage,  are  quickly  lost   under 


The  night-hawk  sails  wearily  overhead 
with  petulant  creak,  or  dives  into  the 
depths  with  an  unearthly  sigh.     One 
seems  to  be  helplessly  entering  a  long 
vista,  at  the  hither  end  whereof,  hid  in 
impenetrable  shade,  lurks  potential  dis- 
aster.   A  vague  uneasiness  possesses 
you.    You  almost  fancy  that  there  is 
some  subtle  danger  in  the  sickly  sweet 
perfume  of  the  bass-  wood  that  lies  so 
heavy  on  the  dead  night  air.    Emerg- 
ing into    broader    and    better  lighted 
reaches,  the  variety  of  curious^  shapes 
that  the  trees  take  on,  even   in  the 
bright  obscurity  of  a  moonlight  night, 
soon  diverts  the  mind.    This  peculiar- 
ity is  usually  unnoticed  by  day,  when 
size  and  shape  of  leaf  and  stem,  and 
the  shading  and  blending  of  colors, 
strike  the  eye  and  absorb  the  atten- 
tion.   At  night,  the  bare  outline  is  all. 
The  minor  points  are  not  to  be  seen, 
and  to  distinguish  between  a  wood  and 
a  rocky  bluff,  a  tree  and  a  house,  is 
not  easy.    When  we  know  that  they 
can  be  nothing  but  trees,  they  suggest 
less  familiar  objects  :  deep  and  gloomy 
porticoes,  light  and  airy  summer  hous- 
es, a  gallows  or  a  cross ;  ostriches  and 
eagles ;  lions  and  tigers,  dormant  and 
salient.  Here  is  the  Knight  of  the  Black 
Chessmen  ;  there  are  shields,  coronets, 
and  decorative  figures.     Forms  change 
in   ludicrous  fashion.     A   fiery  horse 
quickly  becomes  the  stolidest  of  don- 
keys ;  and,  seen  from  a  slightly  differ- 
ent angle  as  you  pass  on,  a  graceful 
dancing  girl  turns  into  a  decrepit  hag 
as  magically  as  in  a  fairy  tale. 

At  one  o'clock  there  came  a  rushing 
sound  from  beyond  the  timber  on  the 
right,  interrupted  momently,  to  come 
each  time  with  added  strength.  It  had 
the  sound  at  first  of  a  distant  waterfall; 
then  grew  louder  and  stronger,  until 
the  full  roar  and  rattle  of  the  Night 
Express  burst  upon  my  ear,  as  it  came 
thundering  across  the  bridge.  Ten 
minutes  later,  I  shot  the  narrow  pass- 
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wide  and  swift,  no  longer  demanding 
watchfulness  and  work;  and  for  an 
hour  I  ran  on  leisurely.  The  moon 
shone  gloriously,  and  made  silver  of 
the  ripples  as  they  ran  from  the  boat's 
bow.  The  reaches  of  the  river  were 
cut  off,  so  that  each  was  complete. 
The  eye  took  in  the  whole  scene ;  there 
was  no  sense  of  undefined  distance. 
Momently  the  night  grew  more  silent 
and  impressive. 

The  air  grew  cold.  The  mist 
grew  denser  and  more  potent  to  arrest 
the  moon's  beams,  till  her  face  was 
wan  arid  haggard.  At  two  o'clock  all 
animated  nature's  sounds  had  ceased, 
.save  some  infrequent  frog,  whose  slow 
and  thickened  utterance  betrayed  that 
he  ought  to  be  in  bed.  I  began  to 
look  out  for  a  dry,  clean  bar.  A  wind 
began  to  sigh  among  the  tree  -  tops, 
and  soon  dispersing  the  mist,  hurried 
heavy  banks  of  clouds  up  from  the 
west,  portentous  of  rain.  The  long 
reaches  of  river  on  which  I  had  enter- 
ed offered  few  camping  spots.  Ever  as 
I  neared  the  high,  grass-grown,  heavy- 
timbered  banks,  an  ominous  hum 
warned  me  away.  At  last,  a  long,  wet 
bar,  exposed  but  a  few  inches  above 
water,  offered  an  indifferent  stopping  - 
place.  I  hastily  pulled  the  boat  out 
on  the  sand  and,  rolling  up  in  the 
blankets,  tumbled  in,  stretching  a  rub- 
ber over  the  boat's  sides  to  keep  out 
the  rain.  These  slight  preparations 
were  completed  none  too  soon.  The 
moon  was  still  shining  brightly  over- 
head when,  charging  along  up  the  riv- 
er with  even  and  unbroken  front,  there 
came  a  rattling  shower  that  rather  has- 
tened my  motions  in  scuttling  under 
the  blankets.  Just  as  1  ducked  my 
head,  the  arch  of  a  lunar  bow  was 
sprung  right  before  where  1  lay,  one 
end  resting  on  the  main  bank,  the  oth- 
er on  a  tiny  tow  -  head  not  fifty  feet 
away.  So  soon  as  I  got  the  blankets 
arranged  a  little,  I  looked  out  again. 
The  bow  was  fast  fading,  and  soon  dis- 
appeared wholly,  following  up  the  face 
of  the  shower.  The  shower  could  very 
properly  be  called  a  "  pelting  "  one.    I 


can  aver  that  there  was  an  individual- 
ity to  the  drops,  as  they  struck  the 
"  macintosh  "  above  me.  It  lasted  for 
ten  minutes,  with  the  moon  shining 
brightly ;  then  it  shut  her  out  and  de- 
generated into  a  steady  rain.  I  cover- 
ed my  head  —  and  how  the  remainder 
of  that  night  wore  on  I  cannot  tell. 

The  cawing  of  crows,  or  the  distant 
Fourth  of  July  cannon,  awoke  me  ear- 
ly. My  face  was  uncovered  —  the  rain 
had  ceased  —  the  sky  was  cloudless  — 
the  sun  was  tranquilly  rising  above  the 
timtter-tufted  bluffs.  The  woods  were 
vocal  with  songs,  sweeter  if  not  more 
animated,  than  those  of  the  night 
time ;  the  river  was  lapsing  on  with  the 
old  pleased  murmur;  morning  had 
arisen,  with  all  the  signs  that  presage 
a  perfect  day. 

There  was  a  sense  of  freshness  in 
the  air,  a  wonderful  newness  in  every- 
thing on  which  the  eye  rested,  as  char- 
ily, and  with  coy  reluctance,  the  mist, 
still  hanging  lightly  over  the  river  and 
lying  in  heavy  masses  along  the  glens 
and  valleys,  withdrew,  and  by  degrees 
revealed  the  dew-bathed  charms  it  had 
been  hiding. 

To  the  description  of  the  best  parts 
of  a  beautiful  scene,  words  are  inad- 
equate. They  may  state  the  outlines, 
give  the  width  of  streams,  the  height 
of  mountains ;  plant  forests  in  the  val- 
leys, and  place  rocks  along  the  hills ; 
may  affirm  and  reaffirm  that  beauty 
'was  there ;  but  the  utmost  they  can  do 
after  all  is  to  jog  the  memory  of  him 
who  reads  to  recall  from  out  his  own 
experience  some  similar  scene.  It  is 
no  more  portrayal,  however,  than  a 
recapitulation  of  the  bones  and  mus- 
cles of  a  maiden's  face  would  be  a 
portrait  of  her  loveliness. 

The  usage  of  a  lifetime  demanded 
that  the  day  should  be  in  some  way- 
distinguished.  A  latent  feeling  that 
protested  against  any  attempt  at  con- 
ventional celebrating  here,  wa^stran- 
gled  by  an  organic  patriotism  mat  in- 
sisted that  something  must  be  done. 
At  least  there  should  be  extra  rations, 
and   the   "  Arethusa "   and   her  crew 
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should  be  in  cleanly  trim.  So  the  skiff 
was  unladen,  carefully  sponged,  and 
the  kit  neatly  repacked.  Then  from 
out  the  botany  box,  where  they  had  lain 
since  yesterday,  were  brought,  still 
fresh  and  odorous,  the  decorations  for 
the  boat ;  and  not  one  of  all  the  craft 
that  floated  on  all  the  waters  that  day, 
had  a  fairer  or  more  fitting  holiday  at- 
tire. 

At  six  o'clock  all  was  in  readiness, 
and  I  set  out:  but  by  daylight  one 
does  not  get  far  on  this  river  without 
being  tempted  to  stop,  and  soon  I  was 
loitering  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  ma- 
ny cliffs  of  sandstone  that  deserve  at 
least  a  passing  mention.  At  this  sea- 
son they  are  most  attractive.  The  lover 
of  the  picturesque  finds  in  castellated 
forms  and  delicate  blending  of  colors 
a  never  -  lessening  charm  —  the  loveli- 
ness of  fern  and  flower  exhausts  the 
superlatives  of  the  sentimental  admirer 
of  nature  —  while  to  the  amateur  natu- 
ralist they  offer  a  fauna  and  flora  that 
detains  him  long.  I  had  spent  days 
and  weeks  in  drifting  by  them,  and 
the  passion  for  dallying  at  their  feet 
grew  daily  stronger.  The  dripping 
faces  of  the  walls  are  mapped  into  ir- 
regular divisions  by  broad  patches  of 
lichens,  liverworts,  and  mosses,  while 
every  cleft  and  crevice  sustains  some 
delicate  plant.  From  high,  precarious 
foothold,  the  harebell  nods,  each  clus- 
ter looking  fairer  and  more  tempting 
than  the  one  last  gathered.  The  yel- 
low blossoms  of  the  potentilla  boldly 
reflect  the  sunlight ;  the  jewels  of  the 
sundew  glitter  throughout  the  day.  The 
striped  azalia  is  there,  and  the  coryda- 
lis,  with  its  glaucus  bloom  untarnished. 
Hiding  in  sheltered  spots  are  primulas, 
the  oldenlandia,  slender  lobelias,  the 
blue  and  yellow-eyed  grass,  and  roses 
thrust  their  bright  faces  through  the 
leathery  fleece -lined  foliage  of  the 
Labrador  tea.  And  ferns !  sprays  and 
tufts  M  well-known    graceful  forms 
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water-worn  caverns,  so  snug  and  close- 
fitting  that  the  occupants  seem  to  have 
grown  to  them,  shine  the  bright  eyes  of 
many  a  toad,  waiting  patiently  for  his 
insect  prey,  which  is  varied  and  abun- 
dant here.  Over  the  walls  of  their 
iedge  -  protected  nests,  the  callow  phe- 
bes  poke  their  gaping  bills  with  silent 
importunity,  while  anxious  mothers 
fret  the  air  with  circles  in  pitiful  endea- 
vor to  drive  away  intruders.  Both 
bank  and  chimney  swallows  nest  in 
the  rocks.  They  are  favorite  places, 
too,  for  owls.  I  have  sometimes  seen 
half  a  dozen  large  brown  owls  on  one 
projecting  shelf.  Snakes,  especially 
rattlesnakes^  are  reputed  to  be  plenti- 
ful here  ;  but  with  considerable  oppor- 
tunity, I  have  the  first  one  yet  to  see. 
A  few  mollusks,  chiefly  Succineas  and 
the  smaller  Lymnias%  with  shells  so 
fragile  that  it  is  difficult  to  pick  them 
up  without  breaking  them,  are  also 
found.  Always  thin,  they  are  unusu- 
ally so  here,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
lime.  In  the  stream  the  bivalves  are 
always  decorticated,  and  it  is  not  unu- 
sual to  find  the  heavy  Melanthos  with 
a  third  or  more  of  their  whorls  worn 
away  by  the  attrition  of  the  coarse 
sand  and  the  water,  leaving  their  deli- 
cate bodies  exposed ;  nor  is  there  the 
first  indication  of  the  patching  that  is 
so  often  seen ;  they  are  unable,  it 
would  seem,  to  find  here  material  with 
which  to  repair  the  waste. 

Manifold  as  are  the  attractions  of 
one  of  these  cliffs,  the  magic  that  ever 
shifts  the  romance  to  the  one  not  far 
ahead,  lures  us  on  in  spite  of  the  desire 
to  linger.  I  prepared  to  go,  putting 
just  a  few  more  fern  fronds  between 
the  unappropriated  leaves  of  a  volume 
of  Emerson,  that  bears  the  imprint  of 
many  such  that  it  has  carried  safely 
home  ;  putting  the  book  to  a  practical 
use  that  the  author  would  not  object  to. 
Emerson  and  Thoreau  are  the  only 
poets  one  can  carry  to  the  woods  and 
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bodily  go  to  the  woods.  Above  all 
men  who  have  written  of  Nature,  their 
poems,  whatever  lack  of  lyric  facility 
there  may  be,  best  bear  the  test  of  be- 
ing brought  face  to  face  with  her. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  sentimentality 
that  so  often  offends  in  this  kind  of 
composition.  Their  coloring  has  a 
truthfulness  and  depth  that  stands 
alike  the  strong  light  of  the  noon  -  day 
sun  and  the  dampness  of  the  midnight 
mist,  and  comes  out  bright  and  clear 
by  the  uncertain  glare  of  the  driftwood 
fire. 

"  But,"  some  one  will  say,  "  there  is 
Wordsworth ;  surely  he  is  a  poet  of 
Nature." 

Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  had  W.  W. 
ever  skirted  along  under  these  bluffs, 
he  would  have  felt  impelled  to  get  out 
his  slate  pencil  and  look  for  a  smooth, 
dry  place  whereon  to  write  some  Lines. 
Belonging  to  the  Lower  Silurian  group, 
these  rocks  have  an  antiquity  that 
would  have  satisfied  even  his  primeval 
nature,  for  which  Hazlitt  has  said  "  an 
old  ruin  was  far  too  modern."  Thank 
Heaven,  however,  these  primitive  walls 
are  free  alike  from  all  evidences  of  po- 
etic priggishness  and  patent  -  medicine 
vandalism.  Do  the  admirers  of  Words- 
worth really- believe,  I  wonder,  that  he 
used  actually  to  set  about  composing 
his  ••  Effusions,"  as  he  was  fond  of 
calling  them,  "  During  a  Grand  Storm," 
"  By  Grasmere,"  "  On  the  Sea,"  "  In  a 
Mountain  Pass,"  "  With  a  Slate  Pencil 
Upon  a  Stone,  the  Largest  of  a  Heap  "? 
"  Effusion  in  a  Pleasure  Ground " — 
perhaps ;  but  for  the  rest,  it  is  much 
more  likely  they  were  honestly  and  la- 
boriously elaborated  in  his  study  or 
garden,  and  a  little  pardonable  fiction 
used  in  naming  them,  to  vary  his  mo- 
notonous phrase,  "  Lines  suggested 
by,"  etc. 

Port  Andrew  was  close  at  hand,  and 


much,  had  nearly  emptied  the  town ; 
but  at  last  I  found  a  woman  willing  to 
sell  me  such  eatables  as  she  had.  Her 
husband  and  elder  children  were  gone 
with  the  crowd,  she  said,  while  she 
stayed  at  home,  as  she  always  had  to, 
with  the  younger  ones.  She  was  the 
tired  -  looking,  complaining,  country 
housewife  that  is  met  so  often.  An  in- 
cautious word  of  sympathetic  inquiry 
started  her,  and  she  freely  retailed  her 
ailments  and  crosses  along  with  the 
victuals.    The  latter  were  as  follows : 

i  loaf  bread,  10  cents 

i  dozen  eggs,  -        -        -        -    10    *' 

i  huckleberry  pie,  including  plate,      10    " 


Total, 


30  cents 


This  great  outlay,  let  it  be  explained, 
was  an  exceptional  extravagance  which 
can  be  excused  on  patriotic  grounds 
alone ;  the  usual  outlay  for  a  week%s 
supply — presuming  a  stock  of  coffee 
and  sugar — being 


Corn  meal, 
Pork, 


Total, 


5  cents 


15  cents 


It  is  well  worth  a  man's  while  to 
take  such  a  trip,  if  for  nothing  else 
than  to  see  within  how  narrow  a  com- 
pass the  wants  of  human  life  can  be 
compressed.  He  learns  how  many  of 
the  seeming  necessities  of  living  he 
can  do  without,  and  is  led  to  wonder 
whether,  after  all,  it  pays  to  enter  into 
the  sharp  competition  that  he  must  do 
to  win  the  means  of  gratifying  the  de- 
sires that  civilization  begets — whether 
or  not  the  vagabond  who,  in  a  kindly 
zone,  is  content  simply  to  live,  with  the 
minimum  of  effort,  does  not  choose  the 
wiser  part.  It  is  well  worth  while,  be- 
cause if  he  prolongs  this  experiment 
sufficiently  he  puts  at  rest  this  morbid 
questioning  that  assails  the  monoton- 
ous hours  of  labor  —  and  gladly  goes 
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I  feel  in  owning  that  I  heartily  enjoy- 
ed the  sumptuous  breakfast  that  I  pre- 
pared after  landing  about  a  mile  below 
the  town.  It  consisted  of  coffee,  bread 
and  butter,  soft-boiled  eggs  —  and  pie. 
Pie  for  breakfast !  Alas !  yes.  Reck- 
less alike  of  expense  and  the  elegan- 
cies of  civilized  usage,  I  did  eat  half  of 
that  pie ;  and  in  view  of  subsequent 
events  it  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
congratulation  with  me  that  I  did  so. 

Starting  again  soon,  the  first  bend 
brought  a  fleet  of  rafts  in  sight ;  two  of 
the  number  hard  on  a  bar,  with  the 
crews  of  all  working  to  get  them  off*. 
The  rafts  and  their  navigators  are  a 
picturesque  feature  of  the  stream. 
Nothing  pertaining  to  human  industry 
could  be  more  so.  With  flannel  shirt, 
slouched  hat,  and  the  inevitable  white 
handkerchief  knotted  loosely  about  his 
stout  neck,  singing  snatches  of  song, 
or  relieving  the  tediousness  of  his 
forced  quiescence  by  an  occasional 
break  -  down,  as  his  clumsy  craft  sags 
slowly  down  the  stream,  the  raftsman 
is  a  fit  adjunct  alike  to  the  grandest 
and  the  most  peaceful  bits  of  scenery. 
There  is  a  suggestion  of  labor  that 
quiets  our  moral  misgivings  and  gives 
dignity  to  his  repose,  yet  does  not  by- 
painful  activity  rebuke  the  most  stren- 
uous loiterer.  Being  so  picturesque, 
the  fancy  naturally  endows  him  with 
poetic  attributes  ;  an  illusion  that  may 
be  kept  up  so  long  as  the  impulse  to 
come  into  actual  contact  with  him  is 
resisted.  Especially  avoid  a  fleet  of 
rafts  aground.  The  stalwart  lumber- 
man lolling  upon  his  steering  oar  with 
all  the  grace  of  muscular  vigor  at  rest, 
is  a  pleasing  object  to  contemplate ; 
the  same  man  up  to  his  waist  in  water, 
tugging  at  his  handspike,  and  swear- 
ing till  all  is  blue,  is  not  in  the  least  so. 
They  appear  to  be  a  hard  set,  not  at 
all  nice  in  speech  or  manner.     My  op- 
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rally  welcomed  and  fed  so  long  as  he 
chooses  to  travel  with  them ;  appa- 
rently glad  of  his  company,  they  talk 
but  little  except  as  one  pumps  them. 
Not  taciturn  exactly,  their  talk  is  mon- 
osyllabic and  jerky,  such  as  can  be 
carried  on  by  two  men  with  eighty  feet 
of  raft  between  them. 

Tli is  crew  partook  of  the  curiosity 
that  the  somewhat  unusual  outfit  of 
plant  -  press,  botany  box,  dredge,  etc., 
naturally  excited.  The  guesses  made 
as  to  "  What  might  you  be  at  ?"  were 
amusing.  Hunting?  Fishing?  Look- 
ing out  for  passing  logs  ?  Going  down 
the  river  to  "  harvest "  ?  were  the  com- 
monest guesses,  varied  by  hints  at 
sketching,  surveying,  photographing, 
trapping  pigeons ;  and  one  sharp  chap, 
who  came  out  in  a  skiff  one  day  and 
was  quite  inquisitive,  without  venturing 
any  surmises  or  getting  much  satisfac- 
tion, was,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  a 
deputy  sheriff  who  had  followed  my 
companion  and  myself  for  two  days 
on  the  supposition  that  we  were  horse- 
thieves  !  The  few  Indians  that  we  met 
were  the  least  curious,  though  even 
they  had  become  so  far  degenerated  as 
to  have  lost  something  of  their  pro- 
verbial indifference,  and  generally  ask- 
ed with  savage  directness,  "Where 
you  go  to  ? "  "  Where  you  come  from  ?" 
A  truthful  explanation  was  received 
with  such  evident  incredulity,  that 
when  questioning  could  not  be  dodged 
the  temptation  to  tell  a  plausible  story- 
was  not  always  resisted.  This  crew 
inquired  after  my  "  pardner,"  saying 
that  they  had  passed  us  upon  a  bar 
above  Kilbourn  —  and  the  wag  of  the 
party  was  kindly  anxious  about  the 
health  of  my  "Mar." 

"Camped  upon  a  bar."  Yes,  by  all 
means,  when  on  these  western  waters, 
camp  upon  a  bar  if  you  can.  The  in- 
experienced voyageur  always  looks  out 
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the  sand-bar  is  the  place  of  all  others  : 
dry,  clean,  and  warm,  an  even  surface 
to  lie  upon,  water  handy,  fuel  (drift- 
wood) always  plentiful,  free  from  in- 
sects, and  no  fear  of  falling  trees,  no 
matter  how  high  the  wind.  The  only 
draw -back  is  the  persistency  with 
which  the  sand  permeates  all  things. 
It  works  inside  clothes  and  boots,  into 
ears  and  hair,  into  food  and  drink.  It 
adulterates  the  corn -meal,  setdes  the 
coffee,  gives  the  scrambled  eggs  a  grit- 
ty relish,  corrects  the  insipidity  of  the 
salt  pork,  and  adds  pungency  to  the 
pickles.  It  is  not  destined  to  become 
a  popular  condiment  probably,  still  one 
soon  gets  used  to  it,  and  it  is  a  most 
cleanly  material  with  which  to  fill  one's 
legendary  peck.  Then,  too,  the  luxury 
of  playing  in  the  sand  must  be  count- 
ed for  something.  It  is  great  fun  to  lie 
prone  upon  the  warm  bed  and  heap 
the  microscopic  boulders  of  quartz  in- 
to mound  and  wall,  with  salient  and 
bastion,  and  level  them  with  a  sweep 
of  the  hand ;  to  scoop  a  well  or  cavern 
and  make  small  land  slides ;  or  at  the 
water's  edge  to  watch  in  miniature  the 
methods  of  working  of  the  forces  that 
make*  and  waste  a  continent.  When 
the  particles  of  sand  are  moved  under 
pressure,  as  of  the  hand,  or  the  foot  in 
walking,  they  give  out  a  peculiar  plain- 
tive whine  that  I  have  never  seen  ex- 
plained or  even  alluded  to. 

With  a  skiff  drawing  hardly  three 
inches  of  water,  it  does  not  matter 
much  whether  you  are  in  or  out  of  the 
channel,  except  that,  devious  as  it  is, 
time  is  saved  by  following  it,  thus 
avoiding  dead  water,  eddies,  or  still 
worse,  back  water,  that  often  sets 
strongly  up  stream  for  a  long  ways. 
Ever  shifting,  each  freshet  makes  some 
changes,  and  the  main  channel  of  one 
season  is  often  the  impassable  slough 
of  the  next ;  so  .that  a  pilot  on  this 
stream  depends  not  so  much  upon 
memory  as  upon  his  ability  to  tell  the 
best  water  at  sight.  Studying  the  line 
of  the  banks,  their  points  and  bends, 
he  guesses  the  angles  at  which  the  cur- 
rent strikes  from  shore  to  shore;  watch- 
es, too,  the  course  of  the  bubbles  and 


the  little  swirls  and  eddies.  These,  and 
the  color  of  the  water  — bottle  green  or 
almost  black  when  deep,  yellowish 
when  shallow  —  are  the  "principal  aids 
he  has ;  and  on  clear,  still  days  they 
are  quite  sufficient,  with  even  a  limited 
experience.  On  cloudy  days,  with  a 
fresh  breeze  blowing,  it  is  by  no  means 
so  easy ;  the  whole  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter being  uniformly  ruffled,  and  dun  - 
colored  —  deep  water,  shallow  water, 
and  scarcely  submerged  sand-bar,  hav- 
ing the  same  look.  Frequendy  the 
rafts  have  to  be  tied  up,  or,  if  they  run 
on,  the  pilot  has  his  hands  full.  On 
the  small  rafts  of  the  Wisconsin  River, 
he  handles  the  forward  or  steering  oar, 
and  his  signals  to  his  "  tailsman  "  to 
"  bring  her  up,"  ' "  let  her  fall  off," 
"  grouse  her,"  are  frequent  and  ener- 
getic. Starboard  and  port  are  un- 
known tenns.  Rafting  has,  like  other 
sciences,  a  vocabulary  of  its  own. 

There  is  another  indication  of  good 
water,  which,  although  not  always  pre- 
sent, is  reliable  when  noted.  On  a 
former  trip  on  this  stream  I  was  puzzled 
for  days  by  certain  sounds  which, 
though  varying  in  tone,  intensity,  and 
direction,  were  so  persistent  that  it  be- 
came evident  they  must  be  referred  to 
one  cause.  Different  modifications  1. 
attributed  in  turn  to  different  things  — 
a  distant  boiler  blowing  off  steam,  the 
rumble  of  a  railway  train,  lowing  ot 
cows  in  the  meadows,  groans  df  dis- 
tress from  the  bank.  Oftencst  it  sound- 
ed like  the  smothered  drone  of  a  bag  - 
pipe  directly  under  my  feet,  frequendy 
subsiding  into  a  contented  cat- purring. 
I  made  no  headway  in  solving  the 
mystery,  till  one  day  a  pilot  told  me  it 
was  the  drum-fish  that  made  the  noise, 
and  whenever  I  heard  it  1  could  make 
sure  I  was  in  deep  water.  Of  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  fish,  or  its  manner  of 
making  the  noise,  he  knew  nothing ; 
nor  have  inquiries  of  several  natural- 
ists enlightened  me  any  further.  Some 
correspondents  in  "  Nature,"  a  year  or 
two  ago,  referred  certain  "  strange 
noises  heard  at  sea  off  Grey  town  "  to 
the  drum  -  fish. 

While  on   the  subject  of  deceptive 
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sounds  —  listen  to  the  peculiar  chuck, 
chuck,  chuck,  of  that  iron  -  axled  wag- 
on moving  along  beyond  that  belt  of 
timber;  only  you  know  there  are  no 
roads  nor  iron  -  axled  wagons  there, 
and,  complete  as  the  resemblance  is, 
you  watch  to  learn  the  true  cause,  and 

"  find  it  to  be  the  tapping  of  a  wood- 
pecker on  a  dry  trunk ;  or  again,  the 
sound  he  makes  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished from  the  creak  of  a  steering 
oar.  In  fact,  the  noises  made  by  their 
bills  on  trees  of  different  degrees  of 
soundness  are  so  widely  various  that 
I  came  to  referring  all  doubtful  sounds 
to  the  woodpeckers. 

The  heat  and  my  late  hours  made 
me  sleepy.  I  had  fairly  fallen  into  a 
doze,  when  I  was  awakened  by  a  whiz- 
zing sound  overhead.  It  must  be  an 
serolite,  was  my  waking  thought,  as  I 
caught  sight  of  a  large  object  falling 
swiftly  ;  but  suddenly  the  speed  seem- 
ed checked,  and  the  direction  changed. 
It  was  the  rushing  of  swift  wings  that  I 
had  heard ;  then  a  faint  agonized  cry, 
and  with  prize  secured,  the  hawk  sailed 
leisurely  away.  A  slight  mist  that  half 
hid  the  brief  struggle,  resolved  itself 
into  a  shower  of  feathers  that  settled 
gently  to  the  water  and  danced  gaily 

•down  the  stream  in  utter  unconcern  of 
the  tragedy  in  which  they  had  just 
played  a  part. 

As  the  morning  went  on,  it  grew  to 
be  intensely  hot.  The  sun  blazed  in  a 
cloudless  sky,  pouring  his  rays  down 
with  unremitting  vigor,  while  sand  and 
water  did  their  best  to  return  them. 
Turtles  were  more  plentiful  along  the 
bars,  revelling  in  the  warmth.  The 
fish  grew  playful  or  restive,  and  were 
leaping  on  all  sides,  with  constant 
splashing,  and  silvery  sprays  of  min- 
nows rose  and  fell,  sharply  followed  by 
the  eager  bass.  Not  un frequently  my 
boat,  as  she  passed  some  shallow  spot, 
disturbed  the  noonday  nap  of  a  lub- 


No  breath  of  wind  ruffled  the  water 
or  moved  a  leaf;  on  land  there  pre- 
vailed the  profound  lull  that  marks 
high -noon  on  such  a  summer  day. 
About  one  o'clock  I  landed  at  the  foot 
of  a  high  bluff,  on  whose  summit,  if 
anywhere,  I  might  hope  to  find  a 
breeze.  Making  the  boat  fast  to  an 
alder,  I  crossed  a  barren  field  and 
climbed  the  hill,  finding  the  lead  plant 
and  both  species  of  Petalastemon  on 
the  way  up,  which  somewhat  helped  to 
relieve  the  tediousness  of  the  torrid 
climb. 

The  bluff  was  about  three  hundred 
feet  high,  and  very  steep  and  rocky. 
From  the  top  the  view  was  extensive. 
A  few  miles  to  the  right  lay  Boscobel, 
where  since  noon  an  occasional  can- 
non had  been  fired,  the  salute,  if  it 
was  a  salute,  being  prolonged  and  ir- 
regular ;  perhaps  the  interval  between 
the  guns  marked  the  length  of  the 
speeches.  Port  Andrew,  Muscoda, 
Orion,  and  two  other  small  towns,  lay 
at  the  left,  some  distance  up  the  valley 
that  stretches  far  away  to  the  eastward. 
The  portion*  lying  directly  at  my  feet 
was  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse.  From 
this  bluff  the  course  of  the  river  could 
be  traced  for  miles :  not  the  formidable 
looking  stream  that  it  is  in  some  parts 
of  its  course  —  neither  rushing  swifdy 
through  a  carton,  nor  expanding  for 
miles  over  the  flats.  It  winds  sluggish- 
ly here,  looking  not  unlike  a  huge  rat- 
tlesnake as  it  stretches  its  mottled 
length  at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs,  the 
submerged  bars  showing  a  dusky  yel- 
low in  the  strong  sunlight,  that  chang- 
es suddenly  to  blackness  at  the  "break" 
of  the  bars,  where  lies  concealed  its 
venom  —  treacherously  fatal,  as  many 
a  raftsman's  widow  can  bear  witness. 
Working  upon  a  sand  -  bar,  where  a 
slip  or  a  single  false  step  will  take  the 
exhausted  man  from  ten  inches  to 
twenty  feet  of  swift  running  water,  is 
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much  of  an  affair  to  be  disposed  of  in 
these, blistering  hours.  Sleeping  was 
the  best  way  of  disposing  of  them ; 
deferring  the  festivities  until  it  should 
be  cooler.  So,  while  trying  to  get  to- 
gether the  points  of  an  after-dinner 
speech,  I  fell  asleep.  A  little  past  four 
o'clock  I  was  once  more  awake,  lazily 
looking  for  the  most  practicable  route 
down  the  hill,  when  I  thought  I  heard 
the  clank  of  the  boat's  chain.  The 
boat  itself  was  hid  by  a  clump  of  al- 
ders. I  looked  and  listened  for  a  mo- 
ment. There  was  no  mistake  about  it ; 
curved  lines  of  beauty,  indicating  mo- 
don,  were  plainly  to  be  seen  going  out 
into  the  river  from  where  she  lay,  and 
presendy  there  was  an  unmistakable 
clatter  of  tin -ware.  The  bluff  was 
steep  and  rocky,  as  I  have  said  ;  but 
down  I  rushed,  catching  at  bushes 
and  grass  to  check  my  headlong  speed, 
and  threatening  chastisement  upon  any 
meddlesome  intruder.  Then,  reflect- 
ing that  there  are  always  two  sides  to 
such  arguments,  I  slackened  my  pace, 
and  walked  awhile  to  save  strength 
and  wind ;  and  when  near  the  base, 
rolled  down  for  a  few  rods  to  econo- 
mize them  still  further.  As  I  neared 
the  boat,  I  thought  of  pigs ;  and  on 
getting  still  nearer  heard  a  reassuring 
.grunt  that  dispelled  my  anxiety.  Still, 
thought  I,  they  had  best  be  seen  to. 
Well,  yes ;  for  what  a  scene  was  re- 
vealed to  me  on  rounding  the  copse ! 
Three  half-grown  shoats  hustled,  snort- 
ing, out  of  the  boat,  leaving  behind 
them  such  a  mess  as  only  hogs  could 
have  made.  There  lay  the  outraged 
"Arethusa,"  half  filled  with  muddy- 
slime,  on  which,  in  placid  filthiness, 
floated  coats,  boots,  blankets,  and 
cooking  utensils.  The  contrast  with 
the  tidy  boat  and  well  -  kept  kit  that 
had  been  left  a  little  time  before,  was 
tolerably  striking.  At  first  I  think  I 
swore  a   bit,  in    vain   emulation  of  a 


impulse  was  to  laugh  —  somewhat  rue- 
fully, indeed  —  still,  an  improvement 
on  the  cursing,  probably. 

But  that  best  cure  for  even  life's 
worst  ills  presented  itself  at  once. 
There  was  work  to  be  done  ;  the  first 
being  to  find  out  the  extent  of  the 
damage.  First  fishing  out  the  blankets 
and  clothes,  a  hasty  inspection  showed 
that  the  grub  was  all  gone.  The  emp- 
ty pie-plate  stranded  on  a  sunken  boot, 
had  for  my  eyes  a  pathetic  look  that 
the  well  -  housed  after  -  dinner  reader 
will  scarcely  appreciate.  The  pie  had 
been  put  into  the  botany  box  for  safe- 
keeping. How  about  the  remaining 
contents?  They  were  cleaned  out. 
Flowers  and  ferns,  the  collections  of 
two  days;  several  bottles  of  shells  — 
and  fourteen  turtle's  eggs !  Turtle's 
eggs,  do  you  mind  ?  A  little  labor 
would  restore  the  boat  to  order  —  a  lit- 
tle money  would  replace  the  lost  uten- 
sils—  a  little  time,  and  1  should  forget 
my  hunger  —  but  those  eggs!  Why, 
they  were  the  result  of  a  lucky  acci- 
dent, after  the  probing  of  a  hundred 
nests,  and  toiling  for  miles  in  the  hot 
sun  over  sweltering  wastes  of  sand. 
And  how,  in  anticipation,  had  I  exult- 
ed as  I  showed  them  to  less  fortunate 
friends  and  dispensed  them  with  royal 
munificence!  Time  and  opportunity 
were  drawing  to  a  close  —  there  was  no 
hope  of  replacing  them  —  the  loss  was 
irreparable. 

I  set  to  work  with  the  grim  energy  of 
despair.  It  took  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
clean  up  even  decently ;  then  the 
plight  was  still  a  sorry  one.  There 
were  missing  both  pails,  two  tin  plates, 
cups,  knife,  towels,  one  boot,  one  pad- 
dle—  fortunately  I  had  a  duplicate 
(Item:  always  carry  two  paddles)  — 
all  nosed  overboard.  My  knapsack 
and  its  contents  were  rooted  into  hope- 
less ruin  ;  blankets  and  coats  in  a  con- 
dition that  it  is  as  well  not  to  dwell  up- 
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no  reserve  shafts  that  could  inflict  a 
hurt. 

At  last  I  pushed  off,  and  dropped 
down  the  stream  to  a  ferry  that  I  had 
noticed  a  mile  or  so  below.  The  ferry- 
man's wife  sold  me  a  loaf  of  bread 
and  a  chunk  of  cold  boiled  ham  ;  she 
had  no  pie !  I  filled  my  flask  with 
some  bilious  looking  Botanical  Bitters 
that  she  had  in  her  shop,  and  after 
taking  a  desperate  pull  at  them,  which 
only  served  to  deepen  my  gloom,  once 
more  set  forth. 

The  disaster  was  a  judgment,  no 
doubt,  visited  upon  me  by  the  presid- 
ing deity  of  these  waters  because  I  had 
dared  plan  to  celebrate  in  customary 


fashion  within  his  dominion.  I  came 
at  last  to  accept  the  chastening  meekly, 
cherished  and  sustained  by  the  philos- 
ophy that  taught  me  to  eat  half  of  my 
pie  early  ;  and  then  a  saddened  and 
kindly  mood  of  melancholy  took  the 
place  of  all  keener  emotions  of  grief. 
Again  I  listened  to  the  sweet  vespers ; 
again,  with  a  vivid  sense  of  their  love- 
liness, I  drifted  on  through  the  river 
reaches,  through  the  glowing  sunset, 
through  the  wan  twilight,  on  into  the 
night;  and  long  before  it  was  once 
more  time  to  betake  myself  to  blankets, 
all  bitter  recollection  of  the  petty  trou- 
bles of  the  day  —  of  the  life  that  had 
been  —  was  charmed  away. 

Eugene  R.  Lelattd* 


A   FROLIC   IN   SPACE. 

A    DARWINIAN   FORECAST. 


SOME  years  since,  Ur.  H ,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  Toxicol- 
ogy in  one  of  the  foremost  institutions 
of  Edinburgh,  a  position  to  which  his 
extraordinary  talents  had  advanced 
him  while  yet  quite  young,  surprised 
the  outer  world  by  suddenly  retiring 
into  solitude  and  obscurity  at  the  very 
time  when  an  illustrious  career  seemed 
opening  before  him.  Various  causes 
were  surmised  for  this  strange  arrest  of 
a  brilliant  progress,  but  the  world  re- 
mained ignorant  of  the  facts ;  while 
the  unhappy  Professor's  learned  asso- 
ciates, to  whom  the  case  had  no  mys- 
tery, guarded  the  melancholy  truth  with 
the  affectionate  solicitude  of  hope  for 
their  gifted  friend's  revival.  But  they 
were  disappointed.  He  died  in  a  few 
years,  leaving  papers  showing  an  ex- 
perience which  must  have  been  one  of 
the  most  thrilling  and  marvellous  ever 


tions  of  striking  and  wonderful  origi- 
nality. 

Prof.   H 's   chemical  researches 

had  been  most  zealous  and  successful 
in  the  line  of  the  narcotics  and  stimu- 
lants, and  in  common  with  Turner, 
Johnston,  and  others,  his  efforts  com- 
passed the  detection  of  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  ultimate  substances 
or  essences  at  the  *ery  verge  of  the 
mind.  Physiologists  know  that  it  is 
our  own  organs  that  mysteriously  distil 
the  subtle  liquor  that  can  alter  the  cur- 
rent of  thought,  etc.,  the  office  per- 
formed by  the  opium  or  the  alcohol 
being  only  to  incite  the  process  in  our 
bodies.     To  isolate    and    decompose 

this  occult  substance  was  Prof.  H *s 

known  object.  He  had  accepted  the 
startling  conclusion  that  a  control  over 
the  conditions  and  quantity  of  this 
substance  in   the  brain   would  erive  a 
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the  mind  normally  derive  their  com- 
plexion from  it.  It  is  the  pivot  of  the 
personality.  That  control,  he  thought, 
the  individual  might  attain,  if,  by  being 
acquainted  with  the  chemistry  of  the 
substance,  he  could  influence  its  quali- 
ty and  quantity. 

Under  the  guidance  of  these  fearful 
speculations,  he  became  absorbed  in 
experiments  of  the  most  complex  and 
delicate  character,  upon  the  living  or- 
ganism ;  besides  subjecting  in  turn  ev- 
ery known  narcotic  agent  to  exhaustive 
analysis.  At  length  he  became  satis- 
fied that  he  was  on  the  confines  of  the 
great  discovery  —  an  opinion  which,  it 
is  said,  many  of  the  ablest  savans 
shared ;  having  ascertained  how,  as  it 
were,  to  interpose  an  agent  of  his  will 
between  the  mind  and  its  physical  ba- 
sis. But  the  awful  consequences  of  his 
success  were  wholly  unlooked  for;  viz.: 
The  relation  being  broken  between  the 
mind  and  its  physical  basis  —  in  part 
only,  it  is  true  —  the  unfortunate  dis- 
coverer could  no  longer  distinguish 
between  ideas  and  facts.  The  rational 
faculty  was  entirely  unaffected ;  but  be- 
tween premises  superinduced  and  those 
normally  arising  from  external  impres- 
sion, there  remained  no  power  of  dis- 
crimination. In  this  deplorable  condi- 
tion, Prof.  H recorded  his  experi- 
ences ;  nothing  having  been  strong 
enough  to  detach  him  from  an  illusory 
creation  which  he  made  and  kept  up 
by  his  own  will  alone. 

With  this  brief  explanation,  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  Professor's  own  record : 

I  was  awakened  by  agony  of  some 
kind ;  then  relapsed  into  a  vague  sense 
of  numbness,  with  intervals  of  total 
unconsciousness.  These  diminished, 
until  there  came  a  continuous  but  vari- 
able aching,  so  obscure,  however,  that 
I  was  able  only  to  realize  a  doubt 
whether  or  not  I  was  dreaming.  Next, 
though  still  very  imperfectly,  came  a 
notion  of  something  fearful,  like  a  dis- 
solving or  disintegrating  that  the  will 
might  resist,  and  I  have  a  compara- 
tively clear  recollection  of  my  effort  to 


do  it.  My  sensations  were  strangely 
mixed  and  indefinite.  A  dull  coldness 
began  to  pronounce  itself,  followed  by 
a  faint  din  in  my  ears  and  colored  rings 
and  spots  in  my  sight.  But  all  my  no- 
tions were  more  or  less  blended  and 
obscure.  Soon  the  relations  of  things 
began  to  revive;  and  with  a  clearer 
self- consciousness  I  distinctly  felt  cold 
and  other  suffering.  Something  horri* 
ble  oppressed  me,  which  I  perceive  it 
is  nonsense  to  call  by  the  fittest  phrase 
I  can  frame  —  a  fluctuant  idea  of  death . 
Gradually  dim  light  came,  while  my 
distress  somewhat  diminished,  and  with 
it  a  constant  and  not  unmusical  roar. 
Cramps  began  to  assail  me, with  a  sen- 
sation of  nervous  twitches  in  various 
parts  of  my  body.  I  got  warmer,  how- 
ever, and  taking  up  the  opinion  that  I 
was  suffering  an  attack  of  nightmare, 
reflected  with  relief  that  such  were  con- 
sidered harmless.  My  breathing  was 
labored,  and  soon  alarming  palpita- 
tions, alternating  with  apparently  total 
cessations  of  the  heart's  motion,  re- 
newed my  terror.  Meantime  my  sight 
improved,  and  naturally  the  first  object 
that  engaged  it  was  my  own  suffering 
body.  I  found  myself  in  the  recum- 
bent position,  back  and  head  slightly- 
raised,  and  perfectly  naked.  Increas- 
ing light  shocked  me  at  the  extreme 
emaciation  of  my  usually  robust  frame, 
to  which  respiration  communicated  a 
ghastly,  galvanized  motion.  Never- 
theless, my  skin  appeared  to  have  the 
exquisite  roseate  hue  and  tender  tex- 
ture of  a  babe's. 

Looking  about  in  my  wonder,  I*saw 
no  object  in  the  dimness  but  several 
open  tubes  rising  on  either  side  near  to 
me,  while,  instead  of  the  walls  and  fur- 
niture of  my  bed-chamber,  and  the 
44  Immariilate  Conception  "  from  Mu- 
rillo,  which  should  have  hung  to  my 
right  hand,  nothing  was  in  sight  but  a 
wide,  silky  looking,  grayish  sheet, 
through  which  the  tubes  protruded.  On 
this  I  lay,  slightly  shaking  it  as  I 
breathed.  I  looked  above;  but  the 
spectacle  there  was  so  astonishing  that  I 
was  convinced  it  was  a  dream,  and  that 
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the  matin  kiss  of  my  little  daughter — 
my  accustomed  call  to  the  day  —  would 
soon  awaken  me  to  love  and  joy.  But 
this  was  transitory.  The  growing  light 
testified,  and  my  eyes  revolted,  against 
my  reason.  I  saw  above  me  an  un- 
heard of  sky.  It  was  real.  A  constel- 
lation, consisting  of  one  great  orb  with 
a  strangely  notched  halo,  and  four 
smaller  ones  near  it,  glittered  in  silver 
splendor  from  the  darkness.  Two  im- 
mense but  less  brilliant  crescents 
adorned  other  quarters  of  the  sky. 

My  eyes  shrank  from  die  now  great- 
ly increasing  light.  At  length,  open- 
ing them  an  instant  and  looking,  as  I 
lay,  backward  over  my  brows,  they 
shut  against  an  overwhelming  radiance. 
The  impression  on  my  closed  eyes  was. 
painful,  its  inconstancy  not  correctly 
indicating  size,  but  the  tremendous 
enormity  of  the  segment  painted  on 
the  retina  constrained  me  to  imagine  a 
sun  whose  whole  apparent  diameter  in 
the  heavens  would  occupy  seven  or 
eight  degrees ! 

Light  and  heat  intensified,  and  I  be- 
came more  acutely  miserable.  Rack- 
ing cramps,  involuntary  twitchings, 
fitful  pulsation,  hiccoughs,  etc.,  tor- 
mented me.  Perspiration  came  to  my 
relief.  After  what  seemed  a  long,  con- 
fused dream,  I  opened  my  eyes  with 
comparative  impunity.  I  tried  my 
voice,  and  was  surprised  to  find  by  its 
reverberations,  and  by  familiar  optical 
effects,  that  I  was  not  in  the  open  air, 
but  in  what  seemed  a  large  transparent 
sphere ;  I  attempted  to  touch  the  ham- 
mo£k  or  sheet  on  which  I  lay,  and 
found  it  had  the  extraordinary  proper- 
ty of  repelling  contact,  as  if  some  pal- 
pable but  invisible  elastic  medium  in- 
terposed between  its  surface  and  my 
finger.  I  felt  a  welcome  languor  sub- 
duing me,  and  the  last  thing  I  recol- 
lect is  a  slight  sense  of  hunger. 

When  I  awoke,  it  was  to  but  a  par- 
tial consciousness.  I  felt  myself  com- 
fortably covered,  and  assuming  all  I 
have  described  to  have  been  the  troub- 
led dream  of  a  night  now  past,  I  sank 
into  delicious  listlessness.     That  pleas- 


ing confusion  of  reflection  with  image- 
ry which  constitutes  the  familiar  but 
mysterious  phenomenon  of  reverie  ( as 
far  as  my  own  experience  responds  to 
the  word  )  was  happily  upon  me,  with 
all  its  enquisite  interchange  of  attri- 
butes of  things  without  consciousness 
of  inconsistency,  and  its  subtle,  note- 
less music.  This  indulgence  had  been 
a  forbidden  bliss  for  years.  Now,  I 
abandoned  myself  once  more  to  the 
sweet  beatitude  of  my  musing  youth. 
But  the  melody  was  getting  a  sensible 
and  therefore  incomparably  grosser 
sweetnes?.  It  grew  louder.  I  opened 
my  eyes,  and  was  astounded. 

Before  me  stood  a  being  who,  1  in- 
stantly saw,  did  not  belong  to  the  earth. 
He  was  not  my  fellow  man,  for  the 
ideal  highest  in  my  imagination  fell 
short  of  such  manhood  as  this.  He 
was  sublime ;  formed,  nevertheless,  as 
he  seemed,  to  human  type,  though  vis- 
ibly glorified  by  a  distinct  emanation 
in  the  nature  of  light.  His  reality  was 
too  obvious  to  admit  the  most  transient 
suspicion  of  optical  error,  or  that  he 
was  not  as  material  as  I  was.  His 
garb,  of  which  I  observed  mostly  the 
general  effect  of  simplicity  and  grand- 
eur, was  composed  out  of  picturesque 
arrangements  of  drapery  in  different 
thicknesses  of  a  translucent,  lustrous 
stuff,  artfully  and  unequally  distributed 
so  as  to  produce  a  changeful  variety  of 
hues  by  a  constantly  changing  accu- 
mulation in  spots  of  the  transmitted 
light.  These  colors  were  so  tempered 
that  I  could  have  given  no  name  to 
any  of  them,  though  they  contrasted  in 
all  their  variety  with  the  boldness  of 
those  of  the  spectrum.  As  a  whole, 
the  dress  was  unlike  in  design  all  the 
typical  costumes  of  nations  or  the 
ideal  drapery  of  classic  art.  The  neck, 
and  half  way  thence  to  either  shoulder, 
the  throat,  and  breast  down  to  the  edge 
over  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  were  bare, 
the  exposed  part  of  the  bosom  being 
triangular,  with  the  acute  point  down, 
where  a  blazinggem,  curiously  wrought, 
violet  in  color,  but  with  an  aureate  bur- 
nish, seemed  contrived  as  a  fastening 
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for  the  whole.  His  right  ami  and  leg 
were  less  draped  than  their  fellows, 
and  all  his  limbs  were  neatly  covered, 
including  hands  and  feet,  with  a  shee- 
ny, pellucid,  adhering  fabric,  of  faint, 
changeable  color,  supplemented  in  the 
soles  and  palms  with  some  more  opaqjie 
and  firm  but  compressible  lining.  A 
very  abundant  beard,  in  shining,  irreg- 
ular ringlets,  fine  and  soft  as  the  curls 
of  infancy,  rolled  down  a  breast  of 
warm,  living  white,  fairer,  I  was  going 
to  say,  than  Eve  shrinking  from  the 
zephyr  that  made  her  first  breath. 
After  this,  1  cannot  describe  the  hair — 
flowing  in  profuse  but  studied  freedom 
about  the  neck  of  this  godlike  being, 
exposing  his  temples  by  insensible  gra- 
dations, and  hovering  vague  on  his 
shoulder  like  a  morning  cloud  on  a 
white  peak.  His  stature  seemed  ex- 
alted above  man  ;  yet  taking  size  from 
symmetry  and  from  apparent  di- 
mensions of  features  and  limbs,  he  was 
hardly  as  tall  as  I,  and  not  of  half  my 
weight.  His  frame  in  general  and  in 
detail,  even  to  the  half  concealed  nails 
of  hands  and  feet,  was  slighter  and 
more  refined  than  that  of  any  earthly 
woman  ;  yet  the  figure  plainly  indica- 
ted within,  the  firm,  articulated  skele- 
ton, and  was  strikingly  masculine ;  re- 
vealing in  every  motion  the  muscular 
energy  of  instinct  manhood,  tense  yet 
elastic,  graceful  and  powerful.  But 
these  particulars  must  be  forborne  for 
something  yet  more  wonderful. 

The  head  of  this  marvellous  being 
towered  higher  than  that  of  man,  and 
more  abundantly  emitted  something 
like  a  slight  phosphorescence,  which 
surrounded  his  whole  body,  brighten- 
ing almost  to  a  flash  when  he  moved. 
Upon  his  head,  between  the  vertex 
and  brow,  was  situated  a  glorious  and 
almost  indescribable  object.  ,  It  was 
like  a  coronal,  chaplct,  or  crest,  of  in- 
conceivable majesty  and  splendor.  I 
have  observed,  in  the  art  of  mankind, 
as  it  may  be  studied  in  the  archa^log- 
ical  affluence  of  modern  antiquaries,  a 
significant  uniformity  in  the  tendency 
to  introduce  upon  that  part  of  the  hu- 


man head  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  crest  or  chaplet  of  gems,  or  of  stellar 
or  foliate  design,  whenever,  and  only 
when,  from  the  nature  of  his  subject, 
the  effort  of  the  artist  was  to  endow  his 
production  with  a  superhuman  dignity. 
In  the  actual  head  before  me,  the 
crest,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  emerged  from 
the  hair  of  the  temples,  advancing  and 
rising,  bolder  and  broader,  until,  in 
the  middle,  it  stood  high  above  and 
back  of  the  forehead.  In  its  facade, 
square-like  openings  seemed  windows 
of  glory.  I  could  not  then  closely 
scrutinize  this  amazing  object,  dazzled 
by  a  flickering,  flashing  radiance,  at- 
tended with  a  mysterious  awe  in  my 
very  soul's  seat.  No  inorganic  sub- 
stances I  am  acquainted  with  could 
possibly  manifest,  by  pyrotechnic  skill 
or  otherwise,  such  properties  —  such 
trembling,  softening,  palpitating,  beau- 
tiful, and  terrible  light.  I  dared  a 
bolder  inspection  :  a  gleam  smote  me 
down  like  a  blast  from  Deity.  In 
blindness  and  terror,  I  tried  to  ask  my- 
self whether  I  was  not  under  some  re- 
splendent but  fearful  hallucination. 
But  I  could  not  think.  Among  a  few 
distorted,  swift,  and  tumultuous  ideas 
and  emotions,  as  I  lay,  one  new, 
mighty,  and  overwhelming  desire  ab- 
sorbed me.  With  mingled  terror  and 
delight,  I  suffered  myself  to  be  trans- 
ported by,  this  powerful  desire.  It  was 
toward  the  awful  and  beautiful  being 
before  me  :  it  was  love. 

The  compatibility  of  a  pride  felt  as 
superhuman,  with  a  self-renunciation 
perfectly  abject,  became  a  new  revela- 
tion ;  while  shame  and  fear,  anxious 
and  unmitigated,  alone  arose  from 
thought  of  myself.  The  impulse  to 
approach  him  was  irrepressible.  I  re- 
joiced in  being  strong  enough  to  creep. 
I  could  not  lift  my  eyes,  but  hugged 
his  ankles  with  tearful  fervency.  A 
single  reflection  crossed  my  mind : 
**  This  is  not  God ;  yet  what  is  man, 
that  even  this  .being  should  regard 
him  ? "  I  abhorred  my  identity,  that 
seemed  to  stand  between  my  desire 
and  its  object.  Divided  between  dread 
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and  joy,  I  felt  a  thrill  of  unprece- 
dented tenderness  in  every  fibre,  heard 
a  sound  as  of  speech,  but  charged 
with  a  transmuting  pathos,  and  then 
—  peace.  Without  conscious  volition, 
I  now  stood  erect  before  the  benign 
countenance  of  a  master  of  my  species. 
No  terrible  brightness  now  repelled 
me  from  the  mysterious  crest,  in  whose 
panel  -  like  openings  a  sweet  vicissitude 
of  aspects  pleased  me,  while  making 
the  discovery  that  I  was  beholding  a 
part  of  his  natural  body,  the  organ  of 
a  superhuman  sense.  I  must  attempt 
a  description. 

The  upper  rim  of  the  arch,  which 
was  perhaps  nine  or  ten  lines  above 
the  head  of  man,  was  studded  with 
short,  lustrous,  firm,  slightly  spiral 
tufts,  the  intervals  filled  with  similar 
but  shorter  hair,  all  issuing  perpendic- 
ularly to  the  arch,  the  roots  veiled  in 
continual  brightness,  the  tufts  and  all 
diminishing  on  either  side,  from  the 
centre,  until  lost,  with  the  arch,  in  the 
mazy  curls  of  the  temples.  From  under 
this  growth  and  the  rim  of  the  arch, 
pearly  membranes,  yet  of  fitful  opaline 
tints,  like  distant  lightnings  flashing 
from  within  an  evening  cloud,  descend- 
ed to  attachments  hidden  by  the  hair 
over  the  forehead.  These  membranes 
were  five  in  number :  one  in  the  cen- 
tre, marking  the  face  of  the  organ  with 
a  peculiar  median  line ;  one  which 
shut  in  and  sank  with  each  extremity  ; 
and  one,  on  either  side,  between. 
Then  there  was  a  single  transverse 
membrane,  of  similar  character,  shaped 
like  a  thin  crescent  moon,  which  was 
hung  prone  under  the  arch  from  end  to 
end,  over  the  others.  Between  these 
crosswise  membranes,  and  formed  by 
their  state  of  tension,  lay  the  mysteri- 
ous openings.  Their  number  was  four, 
a  large  and  a  small  one  on  each  side. 
Their  form  approached  an  upright 
parallelogram,  the  corners  more  or 
less  obtuse,  according  to  the  state  of 
membranous  contraction,  with  corres- 
ponding increase  or  diminution  of  size, 
even  to  complete  closure. 

I   had    frequently   experienced   the 


disgust  with  which  the  imagination  re- 
coils from  its  own  best  attempts  at  im- 
proving the  human  form  by  any  struc- 
tural addition.  But  the  accession  of 
beauty  and  dignity  from  the  real  en- 
dowment before  my  eyes,  extinguished 
on  the  spot,  in  my  mind  forever,  the 
fifhess  of  a  body  like  mine  to  express 
superior  personality. 

As  I  stood  facing  this  sovereign  of 
my  soul  and  body,  I  was  ignorant  of 
all  volition  ;  or,  if  the  idea  remained, 
it  was  as  if  my  will  pursued  rather 
than  incited  action.  I  engaged  me- 
chanically in  sundry  exercises,  not" 
prompted  by  any  visible  sign  from 
him,  who  seemed  to  be  studying  me 
with  the  curiosity  of  a  naturalist  con- 
templating a  zoological  discovery.  I 
found  that  an  itching  at  my  nostrils 
was  due  to  the  attachment  to  them  of 
flexible  tubes  of  extreme  tenuity,  that 
passed  over  my  shoulders.  My  ema- 
ciation had  diminished,  though  I  was 
still  sensible  of  great  debility ;  but,  be- 
sides other ^ls  and  disagreeable  novel- 
ties of  sensftion,  I  was  burdened  with 
an  irksome  and  unaccountable  rrch- 
anism  about  my  person.  A  throbbing 
turgescence  of  my  tongue,  mouth,  and 
lips,  and,  in  some  degree,  also,  in  my 
ears,  under  my  nails,  and  wherever 
the  investing  dress  could  not  closely 
bind  my  skin,  was  a  painful  annoy- 
ance. The  close  fit  of  my  goggles 
pinched  the  edges  of  my  orbits.  My 
respiring  tubes  were  so  fixed  that  I 
inspired  through  one  and  expired 
through  the  other,  or  through  my 
mouth.  But  I  had  to  tightly  close  the 
latter,  in  order  to  make  an  inspiration. 
The  congested  condition  of  my  mouth 
prevented  the  possibility  of  that  speech 
which  I  was  involuntarily  but  violent- 
ly attempting.  My  master  watched 
me  closely.  The  awful  gleam  again 
fell  on  me  from  that  organ  which  ren- 
ders the  eye,  at  this  day,  an  inglorious 
symbol  of  the  All-Seeing.  Presently 
the  throbbing  ceased,  and  only  a  be- 
numbed, wooden  feeling,  if  I  may  call 
it  so,  remained  in  my  organs  of  articu- 
lation,  of  which    the  motory  action 
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seemed  perfect ;  for,  though  I  could 
hardly  hear  my  own  voice  in  that  thin 
air,  I  felt  myself  inspired,  and  poured 
forth  a  stream  of  words.  Thoughts 
more  colossal  than  I  could  remember 
ever  to  have  entertained,  marched 
from  the  depths  of  my  intellect,  forth 
in  easy  utterance,  in  language  which  I 
conceived  to  be  of  extraordinary  grace 
and  power.  I  pronounced  slowly,  and 
witnessed  my  master  silently  imitating 
my  articulation.  Presently  he  recited, 
in  very  inaccurate  but  far  sweeter 
English  than  I  had  ever  heard  before, 
long  passages  of  my  speech.  Alternate 
repetitions  between  us,  rapidly  brought 
us  to  tolerable  agreement.  During 
this  lesson,  I  observed  that  my  super- 
human pupil,  by  a  process  of  selection 
profoundly  surprising  to  me,  though 
not  in  kind  different  from  transcend- 
ent instances  of  human  sagacity,  re- 
versed the  natural  order  of  an  alien 
pupil.  He  first  acquired  my  names  of 
Deity,  of  His  attributes,  of  time,  space, 
matter,  spirit,  life,  death,  personal 
identity,  and  the  like.  Finally,  he  as- 
tonished me  by  stating,  in  intelligible 
and  most  musical  English,  my  own 
ideas,  including  many  I  had  not  ut- 
tered, with  much  of  my  empirical 
knowledge,  and  some  of  my  personal 
history  in  my  native  world.  I  was  now 
for  the  first  time  permitted  to  behold 
the  scenery  about  me. 

I  looked  around.  The  landscape 
might  admit  of  partial  description,  but 
not,  I  am  afraid,  without  impracticable 
prolixity.  Clouds,  slowly  involving 
each  other,  lay  on  a  plane  with  my 
feet.  Earth  and  heaven  seemed  mixed. 
Had  a  sunset  sky,  without  change  of 
look,  fallen  upon  the  ground,  or  did  I, 
in  middle  age,  stand  in  the  clouds, 
realizing  the  simplest  and  earliest  of 
the  fancies  of  gazing  childhood  ?  But 
the  texture  of  this  mist  reserved  it  from 
an*V  of  the  classes  which  have  received 
names  through  analysis  of  terrestrial 
vapors;  though  the  chemical  laboratory 
sometimes  affords  glimpses  of  that  pe- 
culiar fluorescent  yet  beautifully  trans- 
lucent vapor,  in  which  formless  diffuse- 


ness  is  vaguely  reconciled  with  a  sort 
of  crystalline  effect.  Here  and  there 
a  kind  of  nucleus  would  give  more 
body,  shot  with  shadows  of  soft,  trem- 
bling purple.  On  every  hand,  vegeta- 
ble forms  of  diversity,  equally  magnifi- 
cent and  novel,  showed  through  the 
swaying,  changeful  mist ;  a  semi- 
transparency  confounding  some  of 
them,  in  places,  with  their  own  shad- 
ows—  others  being  as  opaque  and 
green  as  befits  the  flora  of  nature. 
Colors  were  innumerable  in  contrast, 
but  mostly' indescribable  by  mere  re- 
course to  the  primaries  of  the  rainbow. 
Green  mingled  freely  in  the  varied 
and  sportive  confusion  of  foliage,  but, 
though  lustrous,  was  seldom  very  pos- 
itive. The  ground  was  covered  by 
what  I  took  to  be  a  carpet,  of  a  pile 
endued  with  strange  properties  of  hue 
and  motion  ;  but  I  discovered  it  was 
planted  in  the  soil.  No  object  was 
heavy  or  massive.  Groups  of  trees 
arranged  themselves  here  and  there 
with  the  freedom  of  chance,  yet  with 
the  striking  effects  of  art.  They  were 
of  varied  altitude  and  style ;  some  ris- 
ing on  smooth  stems  to  a  vast  height. 
Vines  sweeping  in  and  out  of  the  lu- 
minous dimness,  as  they  were  gently 
moved,  showed  extraordinary  subtlety; 
some  adorned  with  flowers,  displaying, 
as  they  swung  toward  other  objects,  or 
under  casual  incidence  of-  light,  the 
chameleon  property,  in  colors  of  infi- 
nite variety,  both  of  hue  and  depth. 

Far  and  near,  no  inelegant  object 
appeared,  while  the  exquisitely  low, 
soft  hum  which  penetrated  to  my  cov- 
ered ears,  was  spiritual  in  the  utmost 
fulness  of  the  metaphor.  Fitly  that 
music  expressed  the  perfect  immacu- 
latcness  of  all  I  saw,  bringing  me  the 
painful  conceit  that  I  was  myself  some 
sole  unseemly  substance  amidst  uni- 
versal purity. 

The  place  was  populous.  Moving 
about,  standing  in  groups,  reclining  on 
the  ground,  or  otherwise  occupied,  I 
saw  fading  in  the  distance,  multitudes 
of  beings  like  my  master.  None  were 
near.     But  in  the  diversity  of  action 
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and  position,  the  spectacle  resembled 
a  city  scene  on  earth,  save  that  there 
were  no  houses.  From  their  heads  in 
the  distance  shot  now  and  then  a  deli- 
cate gleam,  as  a  firefly's  spark  cleaves 
the  twilight,  but  in  a  manner  mysteri- 
ously imposing.  The  unknown  poten- 
cy awed  me  as  1  gazed.  Music,  un- 
heard and  unimagined  before,  in  soft, 
leaping  tones,  broke  the  low,  constant 
roar,  inexpressibly  hallowing  to  my 
poor  human  spirit.  All  was  motion. 
Tall  trees  slowly  waved,  festoons  of 
flowery  vines  shifted  from  side  to  side, 
boughs  nodded,  and  in  the  delightful 
miscellany  of  detail,  everything  gently 
palpitated  through  the  dreamy  haze. 
But  I  felt  no  breeze.  Presently  I  found 
myself  involuntarily  posturing,  and 
surrendered  to  the  pleasing  persuasion 
that  my  motions,  which  I  performed 
in  an  elaborate,  regular  order,  corre- 
sponded with  those  of  visible  objects, 
in  a  rhythmical  series  to  which  I  short- 
ly perceived  a  correspondence  of  the 
sounds  also.  Was  this  scene  all  delu- 
sion ?  I  plucked  a  pale  flower,  ruptur- 
ed its  stem,  and  picked  its  petals  to 
shreds.  It  did  not  seem  to  evolve  sap, 
yet  something  in  its  contact  stained 
my  vesture.  I  stamped  the  firm  ground 
with  my  own  foot.  I  was  not  deceived. 
It  was  enchantment  made  real  as  1 
stood  in  my  flesh.     I  looked  above. 

Over  all,  silent,  motionless,  without 
cloud,  galaxy,  or  nebula,  the  great 
heavens  stood.  The  stars  were  not 
those  that  Abraham  saw  when  God 
bade  him  count  in  the  Chaldean  heav- 
ens the  fruition  of  his  promise.  The 
sky  was  blue.  That  color  was  the  first 
untempered  one  I  had  seen  in  this 
marvellous  world,  and  was  positive. 
Yet  I  must  be  taken  to  be  accurate  in 
declaring  that  no  blackness  I  had  ever 
before  conceived  of  was  so  dark.  The 
great  sun,  of  whose  colossal  disk  I  had 
previously  acquired  some  notion,  was 
not  visible,  but  constellations  of  unim- 
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the  universe  seemed  visibly  infinite,  for 
the  sense  of  vastness  I  there  acquired 
has  ever  since  made  heaven  appear  the 
dome  it  is  called.  Five  celestial  bod- 
ies in  one  constellation,  apparently  the 
same  I  had  previously  beheld,  though 
standing  now  in  different  relative  posi- 
tions, besides  two  others,  revealed  their 
immense  globes.  But  this  quintuple 
group,  a  spectacle  of  stupendous  gran- 
deur, I  must  attempt  to  describe. 

The  smallest  of  the  five  seemed  less 
than  our  moon,  the  great  central  one 
being  so  vast  that  I  reckoned  its  appa- 
rent diameter  at  full  fi\Q  degrees,  and 
that  of  its  wonderful  aureola  at  two  de- 
grees or  more  in  addition.  The  next, 
perhaps  half  its  size,  lay  upon  it  in  oc- 
cultation  —  infancy  and  maturity,  the 
earliest  and  greatest  of  allegories,  wor- 
shipped even  yet  in  the  world.  Behind 
the  central  globe  again  another  was 
half  disclosed,  while  the  fourth  stood 
apart.  Across  the  whole  an  eclipse 
was  creeping,  the  shadow  already  cov- 
ering one  third  of  the  central  body  and 
half  of  the  one  which  lay  upon  her 
bosom.  The  illuminated  part  of  the 
great  orb  was  white  as  our  moon,  but 
with  a  metallic  burnish  which  quite 
supplanted  her  as  the  silvery  orb.  It 
was  the  shaded  part,  however,  that 
seized  me  with  a  spell.  Within  it,  the 
great  white  moon,  elsewhere  without 
spot,  disclosed  that  fortuitous  mixture 
of  all  shapes  which  constructive  imag- 
ination delights  in,  with  a  disorder  so 
complete  as  to  make  a  chaos  of  form 
infinitely  perfect  as  such,  wherein,  with 
a  startling  though  transitory  fidelity,  1 
saw  my  every  thought  figured.  If 
aught  could  augment  this  splendor,  it 
was  color.  Within  the  shadow,  the 
hue  was  purple,  bright,  clear,  yet  low 
in  tone  at  the  penumbra  on  the  great 
white  face,  high  where  it  contrasted 
with  the  dark  spectral  gray  of  the  near 
orb,  of  which  the  illuminated  part 
again  was  dark,   compared  with   the 
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splendors  —  the  wonderful  aureola.  It 
was  serrated,  as  if  concentric  circles 
had  been  crossed  by  radii  of  something 
obeying  some  law  of  unequal  but  reg- 
ular emission,  by  which  groups  of  them 
shot  into  space  beyond  the  average 
distance ;  and  some  law  of  refraction 
by  which  their  radiance  flashed  into 
sight  only  on  a  line  at  right  angles  to 
the  line  of  vision.  So  the  mediaeval 
astrologers,  borrowing  from  a  forgotten 
lore  the  imagery  only  of  some  lost  the- 
ory of  physics,  figured  the  sun. 

Rapt  by  these  bewildering  realities, 
I  stood  till  fatigue  recalled  my  physical 
sufferings,  and  I  bent  to  the  ground.  I 
felt  that  in  some  inscrutable  way  I  had 
been  brought  to  the  wrong  world  where 
I  was  crushed  by  its  appalling  sublimi- 
ty. Love  for  all  things  was  lost  in  my 
master's  fascination,  and  despair  of  his 
favor  seized  my  shuddering  soul.  I  im- 
plored him  for  life,  thoughtless  of  my 
Maker  in  presence  of  a  fellow  creature 
so  nobly  my  superior.  He  smiled  with 
sympathy,  and  I  opened  my  counte- 
nance into  his  with  a  trust  perfectly 
implicit.  He  produced  several  small 
objects,  and  handing  them  to  me  I  put 
one  into  my  mouth.  It  enclosed,  in 
the  manner  of  a  medicinal  capsule,  a 
fluid  resembling  the  white  of  eggs,  but 
of  a  sweetish  taste.  I  eagerly  swal- 
lowed several,  and  shortly  afterwards 
fell  asleep. 

I  awoke  alone.  The  glorious  quin- 
tuple luminary  was  all  in  purple  shin- 
ing shadow,  sinking  to  the  horizon. 
High  in  toward  the  zenith  had  come 
another  globe  that  looked  like  the 
sweet  moon  of  Earth.  A  train  of  fond 
recollections  hurried  over  me  like  flocks 
of  homeward  birds.  O,  the  feeling  that 
the  dear  earth  was  forever  lost!  In 
my  passionate  grief  I  cried  out "  Where 
am  I  ?  What  means  this  transforma- 
tion of  everything  real,  except  my  de- 
solate identity  alone,  in  this  infinite 
and  awful  creation  ? "  Hate  arose  with 
my  terror.  Who  tore  me  from  my 
home,  and  the  love  of  my  own  lowly 
species,  to  torture  me  in  this  lonely 
and  tremendous  world  ?    I  longed  for 


the  lordly  being  at  whose  feet  I  had 
crouched  in  worship  so  abject  and  so 
delicious,  with  desperate  and  frantic 
malice.  He  suddenly  appeared,  and 
I  heaped  myself  on  the  ground  in  ut- 
ter nothingness. 

The  patient  ingenuity  of  my  master, 
by  influencing  modifications  of  my 
constitution,  and  by  contriving  artifi- 
cial agencies,  was  long  in  adapting  me 
sufficiently  to  the  conditions  of  life  on 
his  planet,  to  qualify  me  for  receiving 
the  instruction  which  was  the  object  of 
my  persistent  curiosity.  I  learned  with 
astonishment  that  the  period  during 
which  the  great  sun  was  above  the  ho- 
rizon was  a  season  of  artificial  darken- 
ing and  refrigeration  to  the  inhabit- 
ants. Nobody  could  behold  daylight 
so  hot  and  bright.  I  was  confounded 
by  further  facts.  That  globe  was  a 
planet  of  virtual  homogeneity,  without 
flora  or  fauna,  water,  atmosphere,  or 
vapor.  All  had  disappeared  aeons  of 
time  ago,  and  nothing,  as  it  were,  re- 
mained, but  these  exalted  beings  and 
their  works.  The  atmosphere  they 
breathed,  the  fluids  they  drank,  the 
aliments  they  fed  on,  the  trees,  flowers, 
and,  in  a  word,  the  landscape,  were  all 
artificial  —  the  creation  of  creatures. 
It  was  terrible  to  reflect  that  the  very 
breath  of  life  should  depend  upon  the 
laboratory,  and  that  a  whole  race,  even 
of  superhuman  rank,  must  perish  in 
an  hour,  were  their  own  art  to  fail 
them  against  the  merciless  energy  of 
nature.  There  seemed  something  un- 
speakably dreadful  in  having  nothing 
to  trust  in  creation  but  Providence 
and  one's  own  handiwork. 

"  Nay,"  said  my  benign  master,  "  it 
is  dreadful  to  trust  anything  else." 

My  vesture  was  of  gossamer  fine- 
ness, and  possessed  of  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty previously  remarked  of  another, 
by  which  a  palpable  but  invisible 
elasticity  interposed  to  prevent  actual 
contact  with  my  skin,  and  to  fill,  as  it 
were,  the  places,  such  as  the  ears,  into 
which  the  covering  could  not  penetrate, 
with  a  pressure  like  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  my  native  planet.    The  mo- 
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desty  which  suggested  the  addition  of 
a  mantle  of  almost  intangible  but 
luminous  fineness,  meekly  blushed  on 
my  own  human  cheek,  and  the  veil 
had  been  bestowed  with  a  look  of  be- 
nignant humor.  I  found  that  the 
rhythmical  character  of  motion,  sound, 
and  speech,  was  real  and  universal. 
My  master  smiled  at  my  distinction 
between  the  actual  and  the  poetical,  as 
he  spoke  only  in  rhythmical  measures 
of  exquisite  cadence ;  for  all  things  are 
kindred  and  in  harmony,  and  the 
humble  singer  of  earth  but  faintly 
glimpses  a  law  of  the  beautiful  as  uni- 
versal as  truth. 

"  Child  of  an  unspent  storm,"  said 
my  reverend  master,  (transposing  his 
words  as  I  must,)  "  what  you  call  phe- 
nomena, are  equally  wonderful  any- 
where, though  not  equally  familiar/' 

"  Master,"  said  I,  "it  is  art,  not  phe- 
nomena, which  most  astonishes  me. 
Here  1  behold  a  majestic  population, 
existing  in  happiness,  triumphant  over 
all  the  assurances  of  certain  death. 
Has  Art  triumphed  over  Nature  ?" 

"  Lowly  aspirant,  in  whose  troubled 
simplicity  my  fathers  shuddered  un- 
numbered ages  ago,  Art  is  Nature  tri- 
umphing. Genius  is  Nature  knowing 
herself." 

I  begged  for  knowledge  of  the  won- 
derful organ  on  his  head. 

II  The  rudiment  of  it  is  in  your  own, 
where  parts  of  the  brain  perplex  your 
anatomists.  Even  after  birth,  the  fon- 
tanelles  reluctantly  close  against  a  de- 
velopment not  fitted  with  adequate 
conditions  in  your  planet  as  yet.  But 
it  has  a  little  influence  on  you.  You 
long  after  a  fact  of  perception  not  pos- 
sible to  any  of  your  senses ;  not  after 
an  unthinkable  Absolute,  as  you  sup- 
pose. That  perception  is  mine.  One 
effect  of  that  development  of  the  em- 
inent sense  is  the  capacity  for  satisfac- 
tory ignorance.  Beings  with  our 
senses  cannot  speculate.  Whatever  is 
knowledge   to   us,   is  already  known ; 


its  value  at  any  stage  of  generalization 
is  exactly  demonstrable." 

I  begged  some  illustration.  He  bade 
me  look  at  the  sky.  I  described  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  view. 

"  The  flimsy,  inglorious  efflux  receiv- 
ed by  the  visual  sense,  from  some  of 
the  surfaces  of  bodies,  which  you  call 
light,  alone  bespeaks  to  you  the  quali- 
ties you  impute  to  yonder  bodies.  Yet 
it  is  not  ordinarily  present  to  my  con- 
sciousness, flush  with  testimonies  of 
reality,  immeasurably  more  noble.  You 
individualized  only  as  you  saw.  But  if 
I  can  more  than  see,  my  individual 
and  yours  may  be  different.  You  have 
adverted  to  -gravity  which  holds  bodies 
in  space;  might  not  that  gravity  be 
the  individual  object,  and  the  globe 
you  see,  the  incident  only  ? " 

"  But  the  one  is  material,  and  the 
other  immaterial,"  I  ventured. 

"  But  both  make  themselves  known 
to  sense :  what  you  call  the  material,  to 
your  sense,  and  both  of  them  to  my 
sense.  If,  now,  both  affect  my  sense 
alike,  both,  being  real,  are  alike  ma- 
terial or  immaterial." 

Was  then  vacancy  itself  sensible  to 
the  organs  of  higher  beings  ?  He  di- 
vined my  thought. 

"  Lowly  inquirer,"  said  my  master, 
"  there  is  no  vacancy.  There  is  no  su- 
per -  reality,  and  there  is  no  sub  -  real- 
ity ;  but  there  is  Reality,  and  that  is 
everywhere.  A  force  impinging  on 
you,  is  all  you  profess  to  know  of  real- 
ity. That  is  all  I  know;  for  ever) 
sense,  as  your  own  philosophers  teach, 
must  be  just  that,  and  nothing  more. 
But  if  you  had  no  eye,  what  would  you 
suppose  of  the  force  which  treinbles 
across  the  limitless  fields  of  heaven  to 
the  optic  nerve,  there  to  impinge,  and 
reveal  light  ?  You  would  not  believe 
there  was  such  a  force,  and  without 
knowledge  of  that,  how  few  others 
could  you  ever  have  known  ?  " 

"  Does  the  eminent  sense  enable 
you  to  perceive  worlds  too  remote  for 
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where  Homer  sang,  and  where  Hum- 
boldt reasoned  —  where  my  mother 
bore*me,  and  where  infancy  hailed  me 
father.  My  gentle  master  turned  to  a 
particular  direction,  and  intently  re- 
garded the  sky ;  the  godly  coronal 
flashing  with  the  tension,  until  at 
length  he  spoke : 

"  Sad  is  the  spectacle  of  your  own 
planet  —  a  nascent  world,  horrid  with 
the  raw  violence  of  furious  forces; 
quaking  with  internal  fires;  frozen 
with  snows ;  inundated  with  seas ;  de- 
formed with  volcanic  crags ;  darkened 
with  fogs ;  and  peopled  with  the  repul- 
sive creatures  of  infra -human  grade, 
able  even  yet  to  dispute  with  man  his 
prerogative  in  the  progress.  But  your 
world  is  in  its  giddy  youth.  As  ages 
roll  on,  she  will  draw  nearer  to  her 
sun ;  her  mountains  will  wash  into  her 
seas ;  her  vapors  will  solidify  ;  her  at- 


mosphere will  grow  thinner ;  her  ani- 
mal and  vegetal  life  will  die  out ;  and 
during  all  this,  man  will  supply,  by  his 
expanding  genius,  the  requisites  for 
his  subsistence  and  exaltation ;  his  cor- 
onal sense  will  emerge  from  his  brain ; 
his  head  will  tower  with  the  glory  of 
its  developed  organ,  and  he  will  at 
length  be  as  I  am.  But  long  before  he 
reaches  my  grade,  he  will  shrink,  with 
wonder  and  disgust,  to  look  back  at 
the  selfishness  of  his  ancestry  —  for  he 
will  have  learned  that  fear  was  the 
sole  origin  of  vice  and  folly,  and  ig- 
norance the  cause  of  fear ;  that  as  fast 
as  he  got  knowledge,  he  got  freedom  ; 
and  with  freedom,  courage ;  and  with 
courage,  confidence ;  and  with  confi- 
dence, love.  He  will  have  learned 
that  even  Man  is  good,  every  whit  he 
dares  be." 


HAVE    WE    AN    UNWRITTEN    CONSTITUTION? 


LET  us  first  clear  the  ground  a 
little : 
A  Constitution  is  an  agreement  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  not  that 
certain  ordinances  are  perfect,  or  that 
certain  doctrines  are  true,  but  that  cer- 
tain ordinances  and  doctrines  shall 
stand  the  same  as  if  they  were  verily  per- 
fect and  true, with  corresponding  sequen- 
ces. Stability  is  more  than  its  attribute : 
it  is  its  essence  —  itself,  concretely,  a 
Constitution.  Provisions,  express  or 
implied,  for  its  own  amendment,  de- 
tract not  from,  but  assert  the  absolute- 
ness of,  this  stability,  by  declaring  that 
even  necessity  shall  respect  its  stable 
forms.  Something  must  stand  that  all 
else  may  be  free  to  change.  A  river's 
current  presupposes  stationary  banks, 
else  it  wanders  and  wastes,  and  what 
was  a  noble  stream  becomes  a  dismal 
quagmire.  Thus,  it  is  Progress  herself 
that  demands,  first  of  all,  a  fixed  Con- 


stitution, i,  c,  it  demands  that  certain 
criterions  of  authority,  or,  rather,  fo- 
cuses of  power,  be  made  so  notorious 
and  stationary  that  human  action  may 
treat  them  as  it  treats  natural  princi- 
ples, because  that  best  secures  for 
action  in  general  the  requisite  freedom 
for  innovation  without  collision  or 
excess.  A  Constitution,  therefore,  is 
the  first  condition  of  public  order; 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  its  efficien- 
cy is  proportioned  to  its  stability.  Of 
course,  it  may  be,  and  generally  has 
been,  unwritten,  and  too  often  unde- 
fined in  any  successful  manner. 

The*  trouble  is,  not  in  getting  a  Con- 
stitution, since,  in  some  shape,  no 
State  is  ever  long  without  one,  but  in 
the  wise  selection,  out  of  infinite  con- 
ventionalities, of  what  few  rules  are  fit 
and  necessary  to  petrify  into  organic 
law ;  and  in  the  work  of  defining  the 
system  with  adequate  clearness.    Ages 
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of  affliction  have  but  imperfectly  ed- 
ucated the  human  race  on  these  points. 
Minds  of  high  order  have  abandoned 
them  as  hopeless,  and  fallen  back 
upon  the  "  social  compact,"  which,  re- 
garded as  a  Constitution,  is  a  mere 
generalization  of  precedents  and  of  the 
innumerable  changeful  relations  inci- 
dent to  the  proximity  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  people,  reacting  on  each  indi- 
vidual as  an  objective  conservative 
moral  force.  The  Greeks  called  it 
41  Demos,"  a  barely  cognizable  Consti- 
tution of  Athens,  consisting  only  of 
prepossessions  happening  to  be  com- 
mon to  the  majority,  guiding  their  res- 
olutions in  primary  assembly,  on  occa- 
sions of  public  concern.  Such  pre- 
possessions, operating  on  a  despot's 
will,  also  demonstrate  a  rudimental 
Constitution,  and  prove  that  all  gov- 
ernments are  necessarily  of  limited 
power ;  and  that,  as  defined  by  the 
standard  publicists,  "  Sovereignty " 
has  not,  nor  ever  had,  any  actual  ex- 
istence. Classified  popular  preposses- 
sions, disposed  so  as  to  antagonize 
and  thus  neutralize  each  other's  excess- 
es, exhibit  a  higher  constitutionalism, 
as  in  England.  It  not  only  remains 
in  Europe,  but  is  becoming  in  America, 
an  open  question,  whether  any  better 
has  yet  been  attained ;  though  here 
the  political  state  theoretically  ignores 
classification,  and  tacitly  assumes  a 
likeness  of  interest  amongst  all  inhab- 
itants. 

But  whatever  be  the  organic  law,  it 
is  always  to  be  discriminated  from  a 
mutable  code  of  detail  and  adminis- 
tration on  the  one  hand  ;  and  on  the 
other,  from  those  radical  agencies 
which,  with  their  intuitive  wisdom  and 
their  irresistible  power,  mysteriously 
underlie  the  whole  social  fabric.  These 


the  stipulations  of  a  common  bargain, 
all  that  society,  in  its  experience  and 
forecast,  thought  requisite  to  reserve 
for  absolute  stability  from  the  change- 
ful miscellany  of  custom.  In  this 
country,  so  prevalent  heretofore  has 
been  the  intolerance  of  organic  law  not 
solemnized  by  record,  that  we  unani- 
mously apprehend,  by  the  word  "  Con- 
stitution," an  instrument  of  writing.  For 
each  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and 
for  the  United  States,  there  is  such  an 
instrument ;  and  it  is  a  most  important 
inquiry  whether,  for  the  latter  great 
body  politic  especially,  there  exist, 
actually  in  force,  organic  agencies 
without  form  or  letter  ?  For  the  sake 
of  this  important  topic,  we  have  thus 
far  persuaded  the  reader  to  labor 
through  some  abstractions,  without 
which  in  mind  the  situation  is  less  ap- 
parent. 

Is  there  an  intangible  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America  ? 

Be  this  issue  not  rashly  determined. 
It  is  technically  true  that  on  these 
shores  the  people  give  and  the  people 
take  away.  Actually,  they  do  it,  as 
they  can  only  do,  by  acquiescing  in 
something  which  they  perceive  to  be 
really  proposed  to  them  in  some  way. 
Now,  after  this  manner,  the  people 
thought  fit,  in  1789,  to  record  their 
will ;  and  also,  that  the  evidence  of 
their  will  in  the  premises  should  con- 
sist solely  of  that  record.  But  they 
might  ordain  —  they  may  have  ordain- 
ed —  that  their  will  should  be  recog- 
nized without  that  evidence;  and  in 
that  event,  the  acquiescence  which 
they  avouched  —  that  is,  the  will 
which  they  ordained  —  must  be  ascer- 
tained upon  any  reasonable,  actual 
evidence.  That  an  unwritten  Consti- 
tution should,  even  at  this  day,  be  pre- 
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ond-hand  figure),  the  man  is  the  Con- 
stitution ;  the  instrument  only  his  gar- 
ment. Another,  the  experienced  insuf- 
ficiency of  language  to  define  against 
perverse  misconstruction  any  civil  or- 
ganism ;  another,  countenanced  also 
by  experience,  that  when  any  provis- 
ion is  exposed  to  that  stress  for  securi- 
ty against  which  our  fathers  recorded 
it  in  a  deed,  it  gives  way  as  a  rope  of 
sand.  The  secessionist  who  supposed 
the  venerable  charter  would  restrain 
the  general  Government  in  hostile 
measures  against  refractory  citizens, 
forgot  that  it  had  not  been  able  to  re- 
strain himself  from  actually  abjuring 
it.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  it  was 
the  technical  rather  than  the  essential 
Constitution  which  both  contemned ; 
for  the  South,  as  it  were,  reverently 
carried  off  its  vital  principles,  as  if  to 
enshrine  them  anew,  out  of  reach  of 
overwhelming  innovation ;  while  the 
North  faithfully  administered  them, 
save  only  where  events  were  accepted 
as  paramount.  In  both,  on  occasion, 
the  people  voluntarily  subordinated 
the  legal  Constitution.  Americans, 
then,  everywhere,  are  capable  of  re- 
specting a  transcendent  unwritten  or- 
ganic authority,  in  clear  derogation  of 
their  recorded  will ;  and  it  is  startling 
to  perceive  their  augmenting  tendency 
to  settle  into  that  habit. 

We  have  said  that  stability  is  the 
essence  of  all  Constitutions ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  supremacy  is  strictly  the 
correlative  of  stability.  A  Constitu- 
tion, therefore,  may  be  in  operation  as 
a  part  of  the  mutable  machinery,  in  all 
its  stately  accustomed  forms,  long  after 
it  has  perished  as  the  supreme  law. 
To  completely  disestablish  it,  there- 
fore, as  a  Constitution,  is  not  necessa- 
rily to  abolish  it  as  an  instrument  of 
regulation.  Hence,  it  may  hold  its  ap- 
parent place  after  a  new  supremacy 
has  fatally  subjected  it,  as  a  deposed 
monarch  might  consent  to  become  the 
minister  of  the  usurper.  We  solemnly 
pronounce  the  opinion  that  such  a 
conquest  has  been  effected  over  the 
organic  written  law  of  the  Union.    Be- 
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fore  adducing  what  we  take  to  be  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  fact,  let  us  re- 
call some  familiar  characteristics  of 
the  past,  which  have  disappeared. 

The  civil  affairs  of  the  country  have 
always  been  conducted  by  the  dema- 
gogues ;  but  their  known  character  is 
inconsistent  with  the  notion  that  they 
even  so  much  as  aspired  to  contravene 
the  formation  or  disobey  the  behests  of 
real  public  opinion,  in  former  times. 
Whatever  the  talents  or  influence  of  a 
political  leader,  he  strove  under  an  in- 
exorable necessity  not  to  strengthen 
his  competitors  by  quarrelling  with  the 
people.  He  did,  indeed,  impose  on 
them,  but  within  limits  narrowed  to 
tenuity  by  the  hazard  of  irretrievable 
exposure.  The  utmost  emulation  in 
obsequiously  serving  whatever  hap- 
pened to  be  true  and  spontaneous 
public  sentiment  was  not  enough.  He 
must  outstrip  his  rivals  in  the  sagacity 
which  could  foresee  it.  Men  like 
Clay  and  Douglas  were  proud  of  this 
subserviency,  while  demagogues  of  the 
lowest  rank  scorned,  to  bow  to  any 
other  power  than  what  they  all  really 
believed  was  a  majestic  sovereignty. 
Those  agencies  which,  successfully  in- 
voked in  our  day,  seldom  fail  to  pro- 
cure the  whitewashing  which  saves 
corruption  from  shame,  the  most  po- 
tent demagogue  could  but  feebly  com- 
mand in  the  past.  The  strenuous  ex- 
igencies of  politics  worked  in  that  day 
upon  no  firmer  consciences,  perhaps, 
than  smother  in  the  breasts  of  living 
statesmen ;  but  their  immediate  and 
universal  dependence  on  spontaneous 
popular  applause  constrained  their 
stern  and  vigilant  opposition  to  all  en- 
croachment upon  popular  freedom. 
They  had,  indeed,  little  of  it  them- 
selves ;  being  then,  as  always  and 
now,  glad  to  exchange  it  for  the  emol- 
ument and  honor  of  public  station. 

Such  were,  in  old  times,  the  govern- 
ing few.  A  few  must  still  govern,  but 
is  it  at  this  day  the  same  class  ?  The 
answer  is,  yes  —  the  demagogues  gov- 
ern, as  they  did  fonnerly,  viz. :  they 
perform  their  part  in  subserviency  to 
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the  power  which  controls  their  reputa- 
tions and  fortunes.  This  is  simply 
axiomatic  of  their  order,  in  all  ages, 
and  among  all  nations.  Then,  has 
that  power  changed  ? 

This  is  the  momentous  question.  It 
is  not  whether  public  sentiment  has 
ceased  to  exert  influence  upon  the 
bench,  the  cabinet,  and  the  chamber 
of  the  law-giver,  for  that  is  not  true  in 
any  country ;  but  whether  that  influ- 
ence is  any  longer  notoriously  irresist- 
ible ?  It  is  not  a  question  of  partici- 
pation, but  of  sovereign  ascendency  ; 
for  where  that  is,  there  is  the  pole  to 
which  the  boldest  statesman's  secret 
magnet  turns.  If  popular  influence 
lacks  but  a  pound,  so  to  speak,  the  su- 
preme control  of  the  national  destiny 
has  left  the  people,  and  elsewhere 
clothes  some  unheralded  prodigy  with 
its  imperial  purple.  But  how  can  this 
be,  without  there  having  been  a  suc- 
cessful revolution  ?  But  then,  what  is 
a  revolution  ?  Must  there  always  be  a 
coup  d'etat  f  Nay,  if  a  constitution 
can  be  made  -r  as  constitutions  are 
wont  to  be  made  —  by  the  mutual  con- 
sent of  parties  concerned,  is  there  any 
invariable  token  of  the  fact  of  consent  ? 
Usual  tokens  there  are,  but  suppose 
the  case  to  be  unusual ;  in  fact,  quite 
unprecedented  —  so  would  the  token 
be.     Let  us  illustrate : 

Corrupt  pecuniary  douceurs  rather 
imply  a  disclaimer  of  the  sceptre. 
Ruinous  perversion  of  all  public  busi- 
ness by  habitual  bribery  might  still 
leave  unaltered  the  reciprocal  relations 
of  briber  and  bribed.  Nevertheless, 
this  is  not  to  limit  the  magnitude  of 
the  bought  advantages,  whereby  the 
bribe  giver  might  so  aggrandize  him- 
self as  to  be  able  to  depose  the  king  ; 
and  if  the  monarch  was  a  blameless 
lob,  and  his  courtiers  an  insatiate 
horde,  and  the  aggrandized  man  wise, 
not  ill  disposed  toward  the  subject 
mass,  and  yet  sensible  of  the  insecur- 
ity of  his  great  fortunes  and  designs, 
and  if  he  was  not  above  the  ways  of 
the  world,  it  is  certain  that  he  would 
do  so ;  after  which  he  would  appear  in 


public,  with  the  crown  on  his  head, 
and  if  the  people  acquiesced,  the  mat- 
ter is  ended.  He  will  still  employ  in- 
trigue and  largess,  perhaps  through 
the  same  persons ;  but  then  his  prac- 
tice would  not  be  distinguished  from 
commendable  policy  of  state.  He 
would  not  be  ashamed  of  it. 

Such  is  the  common  case  offered  in 
history  for  easy  apprehension,  evi- 
denced by  those  symbols  and  inci- 
dents by  which  mankind  are  accus- 
tomed to  guide  each  other's  discern- 
ment, at  any  given  time,  of  the  actual 
seat  of  the  sovereign  authority.  But 
in  this  country,  wherever  that  seat  is. 
it  is  obvious  that  its  detection  would 
rather  be  prevented  by  waiting  for  such 
signs.  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
sovereignty  here,  it  stands  in  its  naked 
power,  discoverable  only  through  its 
visible  effects,  by  common  sense,  as 
that  controlling  efficiency  toward  which 
all  matters  of  civil  regulation  stand  in 
relations  of  substantial  dependence. 
In  this  country,  where  the  sovereignty 
is  destitute  of  and  hostile  to  all  con- 
ventional attributes  whatsoever,  such 
is  not  only  a  definition  of  it,  in  terms, 
but  the  exclusive  avenue  for  its  recog- 
nition. We  subjoin  the  following  in- 
disputable fact,  viz. :  Given,  now,  any 
point  of  possible  antagonism  with  the 
people,  corporations  and  their  congen- 
ers have  the  power  to  prevail. 

If  it  be  seen  that  such  a  fact  —  and 
the  only  persons  who  would  deny  it 
arc,  by  their  ignorance  or  by  their  in- 
terest, without  the  class  we  address 
herein  —  is  direcdy  contrary  to  the 
fundamental'  dogmas  of  polity,  not 
only  our  own,  but  those  of  nations,  in 
which  a  hereditary  oligarchy  or  a  king 
is  invested  with  the  supreme  ascend- 
ency, then  it  is  so  much  the  worse  for 
the  dogmas,  but  leaves  the  fact  where 
that  timely  reflection  found  it.  Nor  is 
it  affected  by  considering  that  intoler- 
able oppression,  extreme  fanaticism,  or 
any  of  the  causes  which  suffice  to  de- 
molish all  manner  of  constitutions, 
could  involve  this,  together  with  what 
remains  for  the  national   well  -  being, 
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in  swift  and  merciless  overthrow  ;  for 
such  occasions  negative  all  idea  of 
what  we  discuss,  viz. :  organic  status. 

We  do  not  confound  the  doctrinal 
entity  which  is  called  the  sovereign, 
with  the  legal  entity  of  the  same  name, 
the  latter  being  judicially  imputed  to 
the  organic  statute  itself.  But  the  tre- 
mendous consequence  of  such  a  trans- 
migration of  the  plenary  power  as  we 
affirm,  is,  that  the  legal  sovereignty 
which  could  co- exist  with  the  popular, 
necessarily  dissolves  before  the  sover- 
eignty of  a  few,  by  reason  of  utter  in- 
compatibility. Every  clause  and  every 
implication  of  the  instrument  of  1789, 
is  in  deadly  conflict  with  the  possibil- 
ity that  a  transcendent  sovereignty  ex- 
ists anywhere  but  in  the  whole  mass ; 
whence,  if  it  be  true  that  the  people 
are  no  longer  sovereign,  it  follows,  as  a 
hundred  follows  ten  times  ten,  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
really  disestablished,  and  that  it  oper- 
ates no  longer  prGpria  vigore,  but  un- 
der the  permissive  sanction  of  a  super- 
vising power. 

What  is  this  power  ?  We  help  to  in- 
dicate it  by  merely  changing  the  name 
—  Influence.  Influence,  issuing  spon- 
taneously from  enormously  aggrand- 
ized establishments  and  innumerable 
congeners  of  less  strength,  combined, 
even  tacitly,  to  the  vast  extent  of  sim- 
ple resemblance  of  interest,  is  extant 
in  the  common  air,  distinctly  prepon- 
derating over  every  adverse  influence. 
It  is  a  common  truism  that  no  man 
has  dared  more  than  once  to  earnestly 
antagonize  it,  and  it  is  believed  at  the 
present  day  that  no  individual  exists 
who  would  make  such  an  attempt.  Its 
ubiquity  and  power  are  everywhere 
notorious.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  would  be  affectation  to  inquire 
whether  the  adhesion  to  it  is  general 
and  earnest  of  the  whole  of  that  class 
without  whom  the  people  are  never  in- 
cited to  act  or  even  think  about  public 
affairs.  This  active,  talented,  ambi- 
tious, and  popular  class  in  every  com- 
munity, comprehending  the  orators, 
the   writers,    the   place   seekers,    and, 


generally,  all  who  are  conversant  with 
politics,  have  exulted  always  in  sub- 
serviency to  the  people,  because  with 
them  lay  the  power  of  the  state.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  their  allegiance 
would  be  withheld  from  power  now,  at 
a  sacrifice  of  their  accustomed  interests 
and  hopes,  out  of  romantic  devotion 
to  a  disabled  and  proverbially  ungrate- 
ful mass.  It  must  hence  be  assumed 
that  the  customary  local  agents  through 
whom  alone  the  people  ever  develop 
and  propound  their  will,  have  gone  in  a 
body  (not  by  that  express  privity  which 
is  no  longer  necessary,  but  solely  by 
the  normal  operation  of  their  personal 
constitutions,)  into  loyal  adhesion  to 
the  sovereign  power  which  demands 
their  allegiance  from  a  new  throne. 
No  person  now,  acquainted  with  the 
means  of  rising  in  the  world,  aspires, 
especially  for  public  place,  even  in  the 
lowest  sphere,  without  considering,  if 
he  does  not  solicit,  corporation  influ- 
ence, which,  under  some  guise,  he  de- 
tects in  his  patrons,  whoever  and 
wherever  they  are. 

Of  course,  all  this  did  not  happen 
as  French  revolutions  do,  on  a  second  of 
December,  or  on  any  particular  day. 
The  imperial  usurper  has  simply 
been  growing  in  strength,  and  strength 
procured  it  more  strength,  until,  by  the 
general  adhesion  of  the  local  and  in- 
ferior order  of  influential  men,  half  un- 
consciously to  themselves,  it  came  to 
pass  that,  while  the  still  aggrandizing* 
corporationists  can  afford  the  worldly 
means  of  grace,  their  will  may  disown 
any  superior  under  Heaven.  But  is 
this  any  more  than  a  subsisting  usurp- 
ation ?  or  have  the  people  consented  by 
acquiescence  to  pretermit  their  alleged 
inherent  jurisdiction,  and  trust  for  a 
new  and  better  constitution  to  the  wis- 
dom of  a  few  ?  —  but  a  few  known  to 
include  the  best  executive  ability,  the 
broadest  and  boldest  sagacity,  the  most 
expanded  emprise  of  the  country, 
and  an  immense  proportion  of  the 
general  wealth. 

If  it  be  claimed  that  the  acquies- 
cence, which  in  any  case  is  the  only 
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token  of  the  public  will,  presupposes  a 
distinct  and  accurate  apprehension  of 
what  has  been  proposed,  we  are  war- 
ranted by  generations  of  exposition  to 
deny  that  the  people  ever  ordained 
the  Constitution  of  1789.  And  that  a 
conclusive  presumption  against  acqui- 
escence in  any  case,  except  through 
the  ratifications  prescribed  in  the  in- 
strument, was  ordained  by  the  people 
themselves,  the  answer  is  that  it  con- 
tradicts the  only  principle  which  neces- 
sitates any  consent  at  all.  viz. :  that 
the  sovereign  cannot  bind  his  own 
will.  Whether  the  acquiescence  has 
been  granted,  then,  is  a  question  de- 
terminable upon  untechnical  data. 
Upon  such  data,  we  think  that  the 
people  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  ac- 
quiesced in  the  astonishing  revolution 
in  question ;  and,  consequently,  the 
existing  sovereignty  of  associated  cap- 
ital is  no  longer  a  usurpation,  but  has 
acquired  a  pedestal  of,  and  may  be  ex- 
pected to  evolve  in  detail  hereafter,  a 
new  constitution. 

Consider  some  facts : 

In  the  first  place,  the  United  States, 
acting  through  Congress,  not  to  con- 
sider the  stress  of  war,  went,  in  the 
year  1867,  outside  of  the  recorded 
Constitution,  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
structing society  in  the  Southern  States; 
and  though  no  person  in  the  country' 
remained  ignorant  of  the  breach,  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  people  at  large 
heartily  applauded,  and  do  still  en- 
dorse, the  technical  usurpation.  We 
must  then  assume  that,  ulterior  to  the 
written  Constitution,  is  an  drdained 
principle  by  which  the  most  of  it  may 
be  made  occasionally  inoperative.  We 
say,  ordained,  because  we  are  con- 
sidering substance  only,  and  if  there 
be  an  ordinance  in  truth,  it  is  to  be  re- 
cognized by  its  actual  efficiency.  Here 
is  a  signal  instance,  selected  for  its  fa- 


prolix  enough  to  catalogue  them  or 
dull  enough  to  mistake  them. 

The  doctrinal  remonstrance  which 
was  inevitable,  at  every  encroachment, 
though  but  imperfectly  urged  by  the 
school  of  statesmen  and  partizans 
who  reflected  it  from  the  people,  awed 
as  they  were  by  the  rising  power,  has 
grown  feebler  by  rapid  stages,  until  at 
length  it  has  ceased  to  have  any  pub- 
lic exponent  in  the  political  arena. 
Thus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
substantial,  conscious  acquiescence  of 
the  people  in  this  new,  though  as  yet 
rudimental  Establishment.  Meantime, 
let  it  be  considered  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  citizens  —  boys  when 
this  innovation  began  —  have  been  edu- 
cated to  no  other  system ;  for  it  is  a 
sober  reflection  that  sound  political  ed- 
ucation can  be  acquired  only  by  prac- 
tice, and,  therefore,  the  few  years  re- 
quisite to  withdraw  the  old  from  the 
earthly  stage,  measure  the  time  it  takes 
for  a  great  nation  to  irrecoverably  un- 
learn, whether  for  better  or  for  worse, 
what  the  cherished  lessons  of  a  thous- 
and years  had  but  sufficed  to  teach. 

The  people  —  perhaps  with  instinc- 
tive wisdom —  might  applaud  an  in- 
fraction without  countenancing  the 
presumption  of  those  who  would  make 
it  a  precedent ;  as  for  some  necessity 
or  adventure,  a  man  might  leap  a  mo- 
ment from  his  vehicle  without  intend- 
ing to  alter  his  purpose  to  finish  his 
journey  in  it.  But  after  long  applaud- 
ing a  plenary  discretion  over  any  bone 
in  the  skeleton  of  government,  the 
people  cannot  now  turn  round  and  de- 
ny that  they  have  vested  it  where  they 
happen  to  find  it.  He  that  cuts  its 
stay -ropes  intends  that  the  balloon 
shall  go  out  of  sight.  This  is  a  case 
of  simple  estoppel.  But  are  the  people 
at  all  dissatisfied  ?  We  think  not. 
Never  before  has  the  cry  of  "  mono- 
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fill  class,  the  natural  defenders  of  the 
people,  and  the  recipients  of  their  ut- 
most honors  ?  Are  our  statesmen  so 
degenerate  that  in  all  our  discourse, 
their  wisdom,  ability,  and  courage 
have  not  been  treated  as  a  factor  in 
the  computation  of  forces  ? 

Doubtless,  there  is  degeneracy.  But 
it  was  the  statesmen  of  an  earlier  day, 
after  all,  who  mistook  their  own  squab- 
bles for  the  mighty  but  arcane  causes 
which  were  breeding  a  colossal  mad- 
ness in  the  country,  and  flattered  them- 
selves in  1850  that  they  had  compro- 
mised difficulties  which  many  an  ob- 
scure thinker  still  saw  with  a  shudder. 
The  explosions  which  came  a  decade 
later,  it  would  have  been  too  much  to 
expect  politicians  to  comprehend,  dis- 
tracted by  the  hazard  of  collision  with 
intolerant  popular  enthusiasm.  Then 
rose  the  class  of  small  workers  and 
leaders,  in  their  respective  localities, 
into  universal  control.  It  was  peculiarly 
their  opportunity.  Conditions  could 
not  have  existed  more  exactly  adapted 
to  causes  which  have  issued  in  a  loss 
of  the  Constitution.  The  rising  poten- 
cy of  the  bold  and  rich  attracted  the 
swarming  class  of  petty  workers,  and 
we  have  seen  that  the  coalescence  is 
consummated.  What,  then,  could  a 
statesman  do  ?  What  can  he  now 
do? 

His  public  practice  is  the  same  as 
formerly.  He  is  constrained  to  flatter 
the  mass,  profess  obedience  to  the  pop- 
ular will,  and  thank  the  voters  at  the 
polls  for  his  election.  He  is  still  en- 
dorsed by  acclamation  in  town  assem- 
bly, or  accredited  to  office  by  election 
certificates.  But  he  secretly  deplores 
—  unless  he  is  corruptly  mercenary  — 
the  fact  that  all  this  has  become  very 
much  of  a  sham.  He  knows  that 
there  is  a  power  which,  in  its  opulent 
security,  contemplates  the  people  from 
a  remote  and  contemptuous  distance ; 
yet  which,  through  his  own  local  ad- 
herents, demands  his  recognition  as  his 
true  constituency;  albeit,  it  is  an  es- 
tate of  the  realm  unknown  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  his  country.   "  Can  a  maid 


forget  her  ornaments,  or  a  bride  her 
attire  ?  "  Can  a  politician,  even  of  the 
loftiest  species,  consent  to  obscurity  ? 
This  he  must  do,  or  obey.  That  estate 
controls  his  fortunes,  as  he  —  let  us 
hope,  bitterly  —  knows.  By  its  kindly 
forbearance,  or  by  its  active  favor,  he 
may  secure  whatever  popular  leader- 
ship his  talents  befit,  and  more.  By 
its  opposition,  it  can,  anywhere  and 
under  any  probable  circumstances, 
turn  fatally  against  him  those  balances 
which  ever  constandy  threaten  the 
stablest  political  footing.  His  party 
principles  procure  him  no  exemption, 
for  his  master  has  no  politics.  No 
longer  dare  he  flatter  himself  with  se- 
curity in  the  personal  favor  of  his 
neighbors.  They  have  a  second  choice, 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  motives  of 
the  average  man,  who,  having  a  little 
material  countenance  from  abroad, 
may  win  over  one  or  two  of  his  promin- 
ent adherents,  and  supplant  him.  Is 
his  majority  large  ?  That  of  itself  breeds 
division.  Is  it  small  ?  Already  his 
standing  is  precarious.  In  either  case, 
his  rival  is  hopeful,  and  both  know 
why. 

This  mortifying  subjection  of  a  na- 
tion's great  men  to  a  spurious  yet  per- 
fecdy  invincible  sovereignty,  through 
the  agency  of  their  own  political  feu- 
datories, is  necessarily  without  excep- 
tion of  individuals,  though  in  great  dif- 
ference of  degree.  It  includes,  of 
course,  all  who  are  in  public  position, 
official  or  unofficial,  and  involves  the 
shameful  consequence;  that  the  whole 
business  of  government  proceeds  by 
the  sufferance  of  this  potent,  crownless, 
king.  And  that  such  is  the  marvel- 
lous but  simple  fact,  a  person  acquaint- 
ed with  public  affairs  must  deny  with 
caution,  unless  he  has  the  hardihood 
to  meet  without  quailing  some  honest 
glance  that  detects  his  subtle  dupli- 
city. 

Have  we  then  an  Unwritten  Consti- 
tution ?  We  submit,  with  profound 
gravity,  the  affirmative  answer.  Its  in- 
definite obscurity,  strangely  enough,  is 
rather  a  favorable  sign.    It  is  nascent, 
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and  would  be  ductile  under  a  frank 
and  general  recognition  and  discus- 
sion. Not  to  scientifically  formulate 
the  great  neglected  novelty,  we  may 
discriminate  three  features,  thus:  (1) 
Whatever  sovereign  powers  exist,  vest 
in  the  associated  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, to  be  hereafter  organized  and  de- 
fined with  suitable  precision.  (2)  Sub- 
ject to  this  supreme  estate,  the  forms 
and  traditions  of  civil  liberty  remain 
inviolate.  (3)  Individuals,  and  espe- 
cially statesmen,  who  encourage  the 
people  to  expect  to  resume  the  sover- 
eignty,   must    incur    the  displeasure, 


and,  if  necessary,  the  restraint,  of  the 
supreme  power. 

No  reserve  is  so  impenetrable  as  that 
which  guards  an  "open  secret."  Truths 
of  a  character  always  deemed  of  the 
utmost  moment  have  long  tempered 
private  discourse  in  a  state  of  tacit  ac- 
ceptation, while  publicly  ignored  by 
the  most  communicative ;  and  that  for 
no  reason  which  would  so  long  have 
restrained  our  utterance,  had  the  duty, 
which  we  now  assume  only  because  it 
is  universally  neglected,  fallen  directly 
within  our  province.  But  to  state  truths 
merely,  not  to  speculate  upon  them, 
has  been  our  sole  object. 


A  FRAGMENT  OF  LIFE. 

WE  sat  in  the  still  October  wood*, 
And  the  gay  leaves  fluttered  down  ; 
1  took  the  brightest  and  gayest  ones, 

And  wove  them  into  a  crown ; 
Leaves  of  scarlet,  and  leaves  of  flame, 
And  leaves  of  russet  brown. 

I  could  have  sworn  I  saw  the  light 
Of  love  in  her  deep  brown  eyes ; 

Or  saw  on  her  polished  brow  the  sign 
Of  fancies  sweet  and  wise; 

Or  sworn  her  heart  was  the  constant  home 
Of  truth  that  never  dies. 

And  so  as  we  sat  together  there, 

On  a  gayly  leaf-  strewn  seat, 
The  words  of  love  leaped  to  my  lips  : 

"  O  darling !  you  are  so  sweet ! 
I  give  you  the  best  I  have  to  give  — 

I  lay  my  heart  at  your  feet !  " 

I  laid  my  heart  at  her  feet  —  she  turned 
From  the  gift  with  a  cool  disdain : 
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I  feel  on  this  fair  October  night 
The  spell  that  memory  weaves  ; 

I  see  again  on  her  jetty  hair 
The  crown  of  Autumn  leaves  ; 

I  see  on  her  lip  and  in  her  eyes 
The  light  that  lures  and  deceives. 

A  better  love  has  filled  the  place 
In  my  heart  and  home,  and  yet 

This  little  dream  of  the  Autumn  time 
I  can  never  quite  forget ; 

And  still  there  walks  through  all  my  life 
This  ghost  of  a  dead  regret. 


( \irfotta  /V/vt. 


jri-iCLKRS     IN     INDIA. 


'"T^HE  East  has  long  been  famous 
1^  for  the  expertness  of  its  presti- 
digitators. Between  the  old  Ganges 
and  the  Orontes,  where  the  bodies  of 
the  people  are  lithe  and  their  limbs 
pliant,  the  arts  of  tumbling,  balancing, 
^md  moving  the  person  rapidly  and 
regularly  have  been  handed  down  in 
families  for  hundreds  of  years.  Fan- 
atical penances  and  religious  orgies,  in 
a  country  where  the  body  is  capable  of 
the  most  unnatural  contortions,  first 
gave  rise  to  these  tricks  of  legerdemain. 
They  were  supposed  to  assist  in  aton- 
ing past  sins  or  predicting  future  priv- 
ileges. The  arts  of  breathing  fire,  of 
protecting  the  human  skin  from  the 
heat  of  molten  metals,  of  safely  hand- 
ling red  hot  iron,  of  resisting  scalding 
from  immersion  in  boiling  water,  of 
charming  and  taming  reptiles  and  of 
immunity  from  the  poison  of  their  bite, 
together  with  kindred  feats  of  magic, 
so  called,  may  also  have  been  witness- 
ed any  day  as  well,  these  last  thousand 
years,  in  many  parts  of  Hindostan.  The 
cunning  priest  and  needy  conjurer  still 
hold  their  power  and  increase  their 
thrift  in  spite  of  growing  intelligence. 
Knowledge  in    India  contributes  to 


imposture.  It  governs  the  native  pop- 
ulation in  the  main  without  guiding  it. 
In  ten  thousand  towns  and  villages 
scattered  throughout  that  populous  em- 
pire, it  is  the  power  of  the  marvellous 
that  holds  every  caste  in  subjection. 
The  sagacity  of  the  European  residents 
unmasks  the  imposition  in  vain.  The 
masses  persevere  in  their  belief  that 
jugglers  are  possessed. of  supernatural 
power,  and  though  they  do  not  bestow 
upon  them  the  attributes  of  gods,  they 
pander  to  their  wants  as  being  pos- 
sessed with  demons. 

I  witnessed  many  years  ago  one  of 
the  two  great  impositions  of  that  day 
in  India.  Neither,  so  far  as  I  know, 
was  ever  detected.  The  one  I  saw  was 
most  unsatisfactorily  explained  both  in 
theory  and  by  practice.  The  other,  of 
which  I  knew  through  friends,  always 
remained  a  mystery.  The  former  was 
"  A  MAN  wh6  sat  in  the  air  ; "  the 
latter  "a  man  who  was  buried 
alive."  One  appeared  in  1833  in 
Madras ;  the  other  in  1838  in  the  Pun- 
jaub. 

The  first  announcement  of  Apoosaw- 
ny  Ragavah  was  made  in  the  Madras 
"  Male  Asylum  Herald."    It  was  stated 
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that  this  Brahmin  of  high  caste  had 
undertaken,  for  a  stipulated  considera- 
tion, to  appear  before  the  Governor 
and  Council,  and  as  many  friends  and 
spectators  as  chose  to  assemble,  seated 
cross-legged  in  the  air  for  the  space  of 
half  an  hour. 

At  first  people  were  inclined  to  be- 
lieve the  whole  matter  a  hoax,  but  the 
contrary  soon  appeared.  A  card, 
signed  by  respectable  names,  shortly 
came  out  in  the  official  Gazette,  invit- 
ing all  English  gentlemen,  civil,  milit- 
ary and  medical,  together  with  their 
families,  tc\  assemble  at  a  given  hour 
on  a  certain  day,  to  see  a  man  sit  in  the 
air.  The  spot  proposed  for  the  exhib- 
ition was  a  spacious  public  square. 
Everything  that  would  be  likely  to  fa- 
vor collusion  or  fraud  had  been  with 
apparent  fairness  on  the  part  of  the 
Brahmin  scrupulously  avoided.  The 
time  was  noon-day,  the  place  public, 
the  accessories,  a  pole  fixed  in  the 
ground  and  an  umbrella  to  shelter  him 
from  the  sun's  rays ;  nothing  more. 
There  were,  indeed,  conditions  stipula- 
ted —  such  as  time  for  preparation,  con- 
cealment of  the  ascent,  immunity  from 
interference,  and  order  among  the 
crowd  —  none  of  which,  however,  were 
considered  unreasonable.  It  was  to  be 
a  fair  trial  of  the  claims  of  the  priest- 
hood of  Brahma  to  the  supernatural. 

The  chief  justice  of  Sudder  Dewa- 
nee  Adawlet  wrote  to  his  associate  at 
Chinleput  to  be  sure  to  be  present  at 
the  trial.  All  Englishmen  from  stations 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  Presi- 
dency hastened  to  Madras.  Expecta- 
tion was  everywhere  on  tiptoe.  Colo- 
nels and  captains,  collectors  of  revenue 
and  supervisors,  provincial  judges  and 
palkee-bearers,  arranged  to  be  present. 
And  when  the  day  came  the  entrance 
to  the  Governor's  gardens  was  throng- 
ed with  carriages  and  horsemen.  A 
sumptuous  breakfast  commenced  the 
entertainment — the  band  played  the 

narinnnl     air« tV«*»    Clr\\Tt*mr\r-  nr»H    liic 


as  they  seated  themselves  preparatory 
to  the  spectacle. 

The  Brahmin,  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence, walked  into  the  space,  and 
making  a  low  salaam,  commenced  op- 
erations. There  were  two  men  only  in 
his  retinue.  These,  however,  were 
Pilewahns  —  a  race  of  men  of  steady 
nerve  and  herculean  strength,  whose 
training  from  infancy  is  to  athletic  feats. 
They  came  forward  —  splendid  fellows, 
whose  thews  were  like  iron  and  whose 
sinews  almost  protruded  from  their 
flesh  —  and  salaamed  also.  Then,  ac- 
cording to  Indian  custom,  having  so- 
licited and  obtained  the  Governor's 
leave,  they  planted  a  pole  firmly  in  the 
ground.  This  pole,  simply  an  iron 
casting,  resembling  the  shaft  of  a  wool- 
len mill,  was,  when  fixed  firmly  in  the 
earth,  free  from  all  swaying,  without 
joints  or  appendages,  and  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  to  its  top  it  was 
about  ten  feet  high.  Throwing  over  it 
a  huge  tent  of  canvas,  the  Brahmin 
and  Pilewahns  entered  the  shelter,  mu- 
sicians meanwhile  contenting  the  spec- 
tators who  thronged  around  until  the 
preparations  were  completed.  Ten 
minutes  might  have  elapsed,  when  the 
two  assistants  crept  out,  hauled  off  the 
covering,  gave  a  jerk  that  denuded  the 
pole,  and  revealed  to  the  spectators 
the  phenomenon  of  a  man  sitting 
cross  -  legged  in  the  air. 

There  was  no  mistake  about  it. 
There  was  the  pole.  At  right  angle 
from  its  top  sat  the  Brahmin,  his  right 
hand  resting  upon  its  summit.  Nothing 
more.  The  rest  of  his  body  was  sepa- 
rated from  it  an  elbow  length.  There 
was  no  sign  of  other  connection  be- 
tween the  Brahmin  and  the  pole.  In- 
deed, to  persons  familiar  with  mechan- 
ical laws,  as  much  as  to  the  awe-struck 
multitude,  there  seemed  to  be  no  pos- 
sibility of  deception.  A  joint,  at  such 
an  angle,  subjected  to  so  great  a  strain, 
no  matter  by  what  connection,  would 
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apparent.  On  a  perfect  plane,  cross- 
legged,  unconcerned,  without  the  slight- 
est apparent  support,  sat  the  Brahmin, 
counting  the  beads  of  his  rosary  in  one 
hand,  touching  the  top  of  the  pole  with 
the  other,  and  staring  with  indifference 
at  the  multitude. 

For  the  first  few  moments  after  the 
cloth  was  removed,  the  whole  mass  of 
spectators  seemed  too  awe-stricken  and 
astonished  even  to  permit  themselves 
to  breathe.  As  they  became  convinced, 
however,  that  their  eyes  were  looking 
upon  a  reality  —  that  there  was  really 
no  delusion — the  whole  air  was  rent 
with  acclamations.  To  the  Europeans, 
too,  the  exhibition  was  full  of  mystery. 
They  agreed  that  it  was  the  most  com- 
plete imposition  —  for  such  no  one 
doubted  it  to  be  —  they  had  ever  seen 
practiced,  even  in  India.  The  most 
scientific  were  at  a  loss  for  so  much  as 
even  a  surmise  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
phenomenon.  It  did  not  appear  pos- 
sible that  it  could  be  any  machinery, 
for  the  most  powerful  glasses  failed  to 
detect  even  a  wire  connecting  the  seat 
of  the  Brahmin  with  the  pole.  It  could 
not  be  nervous  energy,  were  such  a 
theory  supposable,  for  the  man  who 
sat  there  upon  nothing  was  one  of  the 
feeblest  specimens  of  humanity.  And 
at  that  early  day  spiritualism,  which 
accounts  for  all  trickeries  and  cheats 
by  the  agency  of  invisible  power,  was 
unknown. 

The  Brahmin  remained  moveless, 
never  once  shifting  his  position  nor  re- 
moving his  hand  from  the  top  of  the 
pole,  for  exactly  thirty  minutes.  He 
then  offered,  through  the  Pilewahns,  to 
remain  suspended  as  much  longer, 
provided  he  were  paid  a  certain  sum 
named.  But  the  English  were  too 
anxious  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
pole  used  by  him  to  admit  of  their 
brooking  further  delay ;  besides  which, 
from  appearances,  the  man  could  sit 
there  from  morning  till  night  without 
suffering  the  slightest  inconvenience. 
Accordingly,  it  was  intimated  to  the 
Brahmin  that  he  had  earned  his  prom- 
ised reward,  and  might  retire.     Disen- 


gaging his  hand  from  the  pole,  he  then 
made  a  low  salaam  to  the  Governor, 
when  his  two  attendants  approached, 
and  with  the  precision  of  experts  threw 
the  sheet  over  his  head,  disappeared 
behind  its  folds,  and  emerged  in  a 
moment  with  both  the  Brahmin  and 
his  pole. 

What  seemed  rather  unfair,  since 
the  man  had  apparendy  performed 
what  he  undertook,  government  peons 
now  laid  hold  of  him  and  his  two  at- 
tendants, and  dragged  them  into  the 
audience-hall.  Here  the  pole  was  ex- 
amined by  several  scientific  men  and 
practical  machinists.  It  was  struck, 
sounded,  and  searched  for  secret 
springs.  Some  bevelled  edge,  or  bulge 
or  projection  was  carefully  looked  for. 
It  was  in  vain.  The  pole  was  as 
smooth  and  solid  as  iron  could  be 
made.  The  Pilewahns  carried  neither 
bag  nor  box,  and  readily  divested 
themselves  of  enough  of  their  clothing 
to  convince  the  incredulous  that  no 
machinery  was  concealed  about  their 
persons.  Within  the  canvas  sheet 
there  was  nothing  found.  To  be  sure, 
the  Brahmin  was  subjected  to  no  ex- 
amination. As  every  one  who  has 
lived  in  India  knows,  this  would  have 
been  an  unpardonable  outrage  upon 
the  laws  of  caste.  He  had  been  as- 
sured, besides,  that  after  his  perform- 
ance he  should  be  subjected  to  nothing 
that  could  be  construed  into  an  insult 
to  his  creed  ;  and  as  the  touch  of  oth- 
er than  a  Brahmin  is  pollution  to  a 
Brahmin,  to  have  searched  his  cloth- 
ing would  have  been  a  breach  of  good 
faith.  But  it  was  evident  enough  that, 
under  the  scant  garment  he  wore,  no 
machinery  could  be  concealed  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  him  at  right  angle  to  a 
shaft  of  iron  for  half  an  hour,  in  a  sit- 
ting posture.  The  money  was  paid, 
therefore,  and  the  juggler  went  his 
way,  to  reap,  as  he  did  for  many 
months,  a  harvest  of  gain  from  all 
parts  of  the  Residence.  Various  ex- 
planations were  suggested  of  the  trick, 
for  such  it  undoubtedly  was ;  and  a 
young  Madras  mechanic  attempted,  by 
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means  of  cross-bars  and  rods,  rings 
and  rivets,  to  repeat  the  process.  But 
none  of  the  former  were  satisfactory, 
while  the  latter  ended  by  the  ambitious 
experimenter  tumbling  ridiculously  to 
the  ground. 

The  second  imposture  to  which  I 
referred,  was  known  all  over  India  as 
"  The  Man  who  was  buried  alive." 
It  created  far  more  excitement  than 
the  first.  For  several  years  the  papers 
were  full  of  the  "burying  faqueer;" 
private  letters  told  about  him ;  rajahs 
feted  him  ( whenever  he  appeared 
above  ground  ) ;  residents  gave  enter- 
tainments to  witness  his  marvellous 
feat;  purses  were  made  up  to  repay 
his  loss  of  time  (  for  he  claimed  no  re- 
ward for  his  suspension  of  life  ) ;  and 
there  was  not,  and  had  never  been 
within  the  tradition  or  memory  of  man, 
so  indisputable  a  wonder  in  all  the 
Orient. 

Everybody  knows  that  certain  ani- 
mals possess  the  power  of  suspending 
animation  at  will.  The  squirrel  has  it. 
The  hare  and  rabbit  and  fox  and 
woodchuck  use  it  as  a  defence.  Every- 
body knows,  too,  that  in  the  polar  re- 
gions there  are  animals  who  remain 
torpid  for  many  months,  neither  eating 
nor  breathing.  Darwin  discovered  in 
the  tropics  thousands  of  three  or  four 
species  of  animals  that  ceslivated — 
that  is,  became  inanimate  —  and  re- 
mained so  during  the  burning  heat  of 
summer.  In  the  insect  world,  tempo- 
rary death  is  as  familiar  to  entomolo- 
gists as  temporary  life.  To  say  noth- 
ing of  the  batrachia  and  mo  Husks, 
warm  -  blooded  animals  —  animals 
whose  organs  of  life  resemble  those  of 
man  —  do  undoubtedly  possess  the 
power  or  submit  to  the  necessity  of.  a 
suspension  of  every  function  of  life. 
The  heart  does  not  beat,  nor  the  blood 
circulate,  nor  the  senses  act,  nor  the 
breJth  come  and  go.  The  creature,  to 
all  the  definitions  that  life  demands,  is 


may,  should  adhere  in  man  ?  At  all 
events,  men  have  lived  who  professed 
the  same  subjectivity  or  power;  and 
no  careful  observation  or  thorough 
analysis  has  succeeded  in  detecting 
fraud. 

To  return  to  our  narrative.  Sudder 
Dewanee,  a  Mahomedan  dervise, 
aroused  the  attention  of  the  Punjaub 
in  1838,  by  professing  to  be  able  to 
suspend  the  functions  of  life  for  any 
length  of  time.  He  proposed,  in  fact, 
to  be  buried  alive  under  ground,  and 
to  return  to  life  at  a  given  time.  The 
price,  of  course,  was  named  ;  but  noth- 
ing more.  For  this  sum  of  money, 
more  or  less  (its  amount  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  length  of  time  inanimation 
was  to  continue),  Sudder  contracted  to 
be  interred  like  a  dead  man,  and  to 
remain  inhumed  days,  weeks,  or 
months,  as  the  bargain  might  be. 
There  was  to  be  no  nourishment  of  any 
kind  given  him  during  the  suspension 
of  life.  Air  was  not  to  reach  him. 
Everything  ordinarily  necessary  to  sup- 
port vitality,  was  to  be  put  away.  He- 
was  virtually,  in  fact,  to  be  hermetic- 
ally sealed  up,  and  to  continue  so 
under  conditions  that  would  appear  to 
make  collusion  impossible,  until  the 
time  arrived  when  means  were  to  be 
used  for  restoring  him  to  animation. 

I  have  said  that  I  did  not  myself 
witness  any  of  the  various  experiments 
that  were  made  to  test  the  sincerity  oi 
this  faqueer's  professions.  But  I  had 
friends  who  did,  and  who  were  not 
only  eye-witnesses  of  his  exploits,  but 
participators  in  the  work  of  laying  him 
out  like  a  corpse,  placing  his  body  in  a 
coffin,  burying  it  under  ground,  keep- 
ing watch  over  the  spot,  in  several 
cases  for  a  whole  night,  and  once  for 
a  space  of  three  days'  time,  and  resur- 
recting and  restoring  him.  These  per- 
sons were  men  of  good  judgment,  long 
resident  in  the  East,  and  little  likely  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  ariy  gross  charla- 
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all  the  functions  of  life  apparently  to 
cease.  He  stopped  breathing ;  his 
eyes  closed,  and  his  eye-balls,  when 
the  lids  were  pulled  up,  had  the  dull 
appearance  of  a  dead  man's;  his 
heart  ceased  to  beat ;  his  extremities, 
and  gradually  his  whole  body,  became 
cold  ;  his  jaws  fell  apart ;  and  in  every 
sign  life  was  shown  to  have  departed. 
Pins  were  stuck  into  his  epidermis,  but 
there  was  evidently  no  sensation,  of 
pain.  The  soles  of  his  feet  were  tickled, 
his  flesh  was  touched  with  red-hot 
iron,  heavy  shocks  of  electricity  from 
the  Ley  den  jar  were  given  him,  acids 
and  alkalies  were  applied  to  his  palate 
—  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  To  all  the 
uses  of  life,  and  to  all  its  ills,  too,  the 
man  was  dead. 

Their  testimony  was  equally  positive 
as  to  the  inhumation.  They  them- 
selves, in  full  possession  of  their  sober 
senses,  and  with  a  determination  to 
detect  and  expose  what  they  believed 
to  be  an  imposture,  saw  the  faqueer 
coffined,  sealed  in  with  the  Governor's 
signet,  buried  five  feet  under  ground, 
and  each  in  turn  watched  the  spot,  in 
two  instances  for  a  whole  night,  in  an- 
other, as  has  been  said  already,  for 
several  days,  until  the  disinterment. 
His  friends  then  took  possession  of  the 
body,  and  the  Englishmen  were  not 
allowed  to  witness  the  process  of  reviv- 
ification. But  within  a  few  hours,  the 
very  same  man,  unmistakably  the  fa- 
•  queer,  Sudder  Dewanee,  who  had  died, 
been  buried,  laid  for  days  in  the 
grave,  and  resurrected,  stood  a  living 
person,  and  apparently  none  the  worse 
for  his  experiment,  before  them. 

But  there  is  better  testimony  still  to 
this  wonderful  idiocrasy  of  Sudder  De- 
wanee. The  Honorable  W.  G.  Os- 
borne, Military  Secretary  to  the  mission 
dispatched  to  the  court  of  Runjeet 
Sing,  relates  the  following  in  his  pub- 
lished journal : 

"  The  monotony,' *  he  writes,  "  of  our 
camp  life,  was  broken  this  morning  by 
the  arrival  of  a  very  celebrated  charac- 
ter in  the  Punjaub.  He  is  a  faqueer, 
by  name  Sudder  Dewanee,  and  is  held 


in  extraordinary  respect  by  the  Sikhs, 
from  his  alleged  capacity  of  being  able 
to  bury  himself  alive  for  any  period  of 
time.  Captain  Wade  (now  Sir  Claude 
Wade),  political  agent  at  Loodhiana, 
told  me  that  he  was  present  at  his  ex- 
humation, after  an  interment  of  some 
months,  General  Ventura  having  bur- 
fed  him  in  the  presence  of  the  maha- 
rajah  and  many  of  his  pr  MC'pa1  sir- 
dars ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  eco*  ct, 
these  were  the  particulars  as  .  tnessed 
by  General  Ventura :  Aftex  &*oing 
through  a  regular  course  of  r*  -para- 
tion,  which  occupied  him  some  days, 
the  details  of  which  are  too  disgusting 
to  dilate  upon,  the  faqueer  reported 
himself  ready  for  interment  in  a  vault 
which  had  been  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose by  order  of  the  maharajah.  On 
the  appearance  of  Runjeet  and  his 
court,  he  proceeded  to  the  final  prepa- 
rations that  were  necessary  in  their 
presence ;  and  after  stopping  his  ears 
with  wax,  and  every  other  orifice 
through  which  it  was  possible  for  air  to 
enter  his  body  (except  his  mouth),  he 
was  stripped  naked  and  put  into  a 
linen  bag.  The  last  preparation  con- 
sisted in  closing  his  gullet  by  turning 
back  his  tongue.  Falling  instantly 
into  a  lethargy,  the  bag  was  closed  and 
sealed,  and  the  whole  placed  in  a 
deal-box,  which  was  also  closed  and 
sealed.  The  box  was  then  put  within 
the  vault,  earth  thrown  in  and  trodden 
down,  a  crop  of  barley  sown  over  the 
spot,  and  sentries  stationed  around  it. 
The  maharajah  was  very  skeptical  on 
the  matter,  however ;  and  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  ten  months  that  the 
faqueer  remained  under  ground,  he 
sent  people  to  dig  him  up,  when  ev- 
erything was  found  undisturbed. 

"At  the  expiration  of  the  ten  months, 
Captain  Wade  witnessed,  with  scores 
of  the  courtiers  and  the  maharajah,  the 
disinterment.  He  saw  the  seals  bro- 
ken and  the  box  opened.  The  man 
was  taken  out ;  and  upon  feeling  his 
heart,  not  the  slightest  pulsation  was 
perceptible.  The  first  thing  towards 
restoring  him  to  life  was  the  forcing  of 
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his  tongue  back  to  its  place.  Warm 
water  was  then  poured  over  his  body 
for  several  hours,  when  he  gradually 
came  to  life,  and  the  next  day  was  as 
well  as  ever." 

I  have  given   the  account  of  The 

MAN    WHO    SAT    IN   THE  AIR,  as    I    Saw 

the  thing  done.     I  have  given,  also, 


the  account  of  The  man  who  was 
buried  alive,  as  I  heard  and  read  it. 
No  philosophical  explanation  of  either 
is  needed.  They  were  both  impostures, 
ranking  in  the  same  category  with  the 
witchcraft  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  the  spiritualism  of  this. 

N.  S.  Dodge. 


THE    LAST    UNPLEASANTNESS. 


THE  campaign  began  with  a  laugh, 
and  ended  with  one.  We  are 
puzzled  to  say  which  was  the  more 
boisterous  or  the  less  sincere.  When 
the  nomination  of  Greeley  was  greeted 
by  the  Republicans  with  side-splitting 
mirth,  the  merriment  was  a  little  con- 
strained ;  and  when  the  beaten  side 
proposed  to  make  it  unanimous,  there 
was  some  soreness  under  the  mask  of 
pleasure.  The  fact  is  a  kind  of  com- 
pendious index  to  the  struggle  ;  it  was 
noisy  beyond  recent  precedent,  and  in- 
sincere beyond  all  example.  Every- 
one protested  too  much ;  and  no  one 
gave  the  right  reason  for  his  action. 
Democrats  nominated  Greeley  to  bury 
the  issues  of  the  war,  and  supported 
him  to  rriaintain  them,  on  the  theory 
that  he  had  opposed  it ;  or  opposed  his 
nomination  because  he  had  been  for 
war,  and  voted  for  him  because  he  was 
on  "  our  side  "  ;  or  opposed  his  nomi- 
nation because  he  was  a  Whig,  and 
voted  against  him  because  he  had  be- 
come a  Democrat. 

Liberal  Republicans  preserved  a  cer- 
tain consistency,  especially  when  they 
refused  to  vote ;  but  the  most  active  of 
them  got  astride  of  the  universal  in- 
consistency in  supporting  the  chief  ad- 
vocate of  federal  interference  to  inau- 
gurate a  reign  of  state  independence 


he  sometimes  attends  church,  and 
opposed  Greeley  because  he  habitually 
goes  to  the  wrong  church.  Temper- 
ance men  fought,  tooth  and  nail, 
against  the  only  cold  -  water  man  ever 
set  up  for  president ;  and  lager  -  beer 
men  supported  the  same  man  with 
great  show  of  enthusiasm.  The  reve- 
nue reformers  split  in  the  middle,  one 
half  supporting  Grant,  though  he  had, 
in  set  terms,  endorsed  the  worst  hob- 
bies of  the  sect  of  Protection ;  the  oth- 
er voting  for  Greeley  because  he  had 
agreed  to  dispense  with  his  convictions 
on  that  subject. 

The  real  issues  were  so  steadfastly 
repudiated  by.  all  parties,  at  one  point 
or  another,  for  one  behoof  or  another, 
that  an  insincere  move  favored  a  false 
issue.  When  the  tocsin  of  war  was 
sounded,  every  one  knew  it  was  a 
fraud ;  but  neither  side  could  afford  to 
be  frank.  When  the  Ku  Klux  were 
dragged  from  the  dens  where  they  had 
been  locked  up  since  the  last  cam- 
paign, when  the  scarred  victims  of 
Andersonville  got  into  sombre  proces- 
sion, when  the  bloody  screamers  re- 
newed the  atrocities  of  Libby  and  mar- 
tyred Lincoln  over  again  for  a  popular 
pastime,  all  but  very  young  or  very 
hopeless  fools  knew  that  it  was  a  sham ; 
but  the  hollowness  of  Baltimore  had 
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find  most  of  Greeley's  natural  adher- 
ents supporting  Grant,  and  most  of 
Grant's  proper  allies  on  the  side  of 
Greeley.  Nothing  but  confusion  worse 
confounded  could  have  made  Schurz 
the  best  voice  for  Greeley,  and  Colfax 
an  aposde  of  Grant.  The  old  Whigs 
and  Free  Soil  men  belonged  in  both 
camps;  but  the  Whigs  by  eminence, 
the  men  who  are  Whig  to  the  roots  of 
their  hair,  opposed  their  chief  with 
melancholy  enthusiasm,  while  the  noi- 
sy defenders  of  black  liberty  furnished 
about  the  most  sincere  talk  of  the  cam- 
paign in  the  form  of  philippics  against 
the  editor  of  the  M  Tribune."  General 
Grant  forgot  how  to  fight ;  Editor  Gree- 
ley forgot  how  to  assault  slavery ;  and 
everybody  forgot  his  last  opinion  and 
voted  for  his  most  recent  political  enemy. 

The  confusion  favored  the  political 
manugers.  When  a  campaign  begins 
with  half  the  people  astride  the  issue, 
and  the  other  half  on  wrong  sides  of 
it,  caucus  masters  to  the  front !  The 
struggle  became  one  between  the  two 
bodies  of  men  who  wanted  the  offices 
for  themselves  and  their  clans.  The 
advantage  of  being  in,  of  being  in 
funds,  of  having  at  the  present  mo- 
ment made  the  victory  of  the  ins  the 
easiest  possible ;  the  outs  lost  daily 
after  the  first  skirmish  in  North  Caro- 
lina; and  so  soon  as  victory  looked 
doubtful,  the  outs,  who  knew  what 
they  wanted,  and  would  still  get  it, 
sold  out  to  the  ins.  The  doubtful  men 
were  naturally  allied  in  interest  to  the 
victors  —  and  the  first  flashes  of  tri- 
umph carried  them  over  in  legions. 
The  rest  was  a  rout. 

One  must  insult  the  average  Repub- 
lican to  assume  that  he  believed  any- 
thing he  said  or  heard  said  during  the 
campaign.  He  has  not  mentioned 
Ku  Klux  since  the  election  ;  he  would 
not  dare  get  down  on  his  knees  in  pri- 
vate to  thank  God  for  his  victory.  He 
knows  it  was  a  mock  auction,  and  that 
funny  as  it  was,  with  its  gibes  and 
taunts  and  musty  stories,  the  victorious 
bidders  were  the  worst  sold.  It  is  pre- 
cisely that  body  of  voters  who  gave  the 


administration  respectability  and  over- 
whelming success,  in  which  we  shall 
find  most  of  the  political  dissent,  the 
capacity  for  reform,  and  the  revolu- 
tionary instinct,  upon  which  the  Libe- 
rals counted  for  support ;  while  Mr. 
Greeley's  army  was  mostly  composed 
of  the  men  who  want  what  is  or  what 
preceded  that.  We  had  an  army  of 
reformers  made  up  of  incorrigible  con- 
servatives, and  an  army  of  conserva- 
tives recruited  from  all  the  revolution- 
ists in  the  land.  General  Grant  was 
reelected  to  keep  green  the  graves  of 
the  war  and  to  preserve  in  fragrance 
the  reputations  of  the  loyal  troops,  to 
define  again  the  ancient  landmarks  of 
party  discipline,  and  preserve  sacred 
the  rights  of  batde-scarred  warriors  to 
the  spoils  of  war  —  by  the  votes  of 
men  out  of  politics,  who  sentimental- 
ly sigh  for  reform,  who  are,  in  the  ab- 
stract and  on  principle,  opposed  to  the 
ways  of  the  dominant  politician. 

The  Liberal  movement  began  with 
promise ;  because  one  could  not  find  a 
man  out  of  politics,  possessed  of  ave- 
rage intelligence,  and  addicted  to  po- 
litical reflection,  who  was  satisfied  with 
either  General  Grant  or  his  henchmen. 
It  was  felt  that  the  government  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  worst  half 
of  the  dominant  party,  and  that  Gen- 
eral Grant  had  chosen  for  closet  advi- 
sers men  of  corrupt  instincts  and  aims. 

How,  then,  did  the  scene  change 
between  June  and  September?  The 
sweet -voiced  organ  of  the  victorious 
party  knows  exactly.  He  has  original 
and  striking  conceptions  of  the  nature 
of  the  American  people.  His  creed  is 
that  the  people  will  not  be  led ;  and  he 
took  occasion  to  tell  certain  gentlemen 
that  their  greatness  depended  on  abject 
service  to  the  popular  will.  According 
to  this  fine  flattery,  the  American  vo- 
ter is  born  with  a  certain  wisdom  which 
it  is  the  proper  study  of  an  American 
statesman  to  obtain  by  study  of  the 
.voter's  sconce -box.  In  plain  words, 
the  statesman  who  should  happen  to 
know  enough  to  instruct  the  voter  is 
dangerous,  and  will  not  be  followed ; 
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the  one  whom  all  voters  can  teach  all 
things  is  the  bully  saint  and  eagle  - 
screaming  leader.  The  bigger  the  fool 
the  higher  the  office. 

The  precious  ninny  who  edits  the 
organ — a  newspaper  edited  by  a  pri- 
mary meeting  and  ladled  out  to  the 
loyal  people  with  an  official  spoon  — 
believes  that  all  reforms  begin  with  the 
people.  A  very  small  boy  in  the  first 
history  class  would  be  set  down  for  not 
knowing  that  reforms  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  reformers,  the  first  generation 
of  whom  usually  share  the  fate  of  Mr. 
Greeley,  or  meet  a  worse.  Some  of  the 
clergy  do  now  and  then  repeat,  parrot- 
like,  the  statement  that  reforms  begin 
with  the  people.  Have  they  forgotten 
who  founded  Christianity?  Most  of 
them  tell  us  he  was  the  Lord  from  hea- 
ven; and  it  is  stated  on  good  authority 
that  the  people  cried,  "  Not  this  man, 
but  Barabbas"  "  Crucify  him  !  cruci- 
fy him !  "  Reforms  begin  in  the  choice 
and  master  spirits  of  the  ages,  and 
move  down  from  intellectual  thrones 
to  the  cottages  of  the  people. 

This  flattery  of  the  popular  intelli- 
gence is  simply  demagogism.  The 
prevalence  and  success  of  it  mark 
dissolute  times  and  declining  states. 
When  people  reward  their  flatterers, 
the  bottom  begins  to  fall  out  of  society. 
The  average  voter  is  not  trusted  with 
power  on  the  theory  that  he  is  wiser  than 
statesmen  and  purer  than  reformers; 
but  he  is  trusted  on  the  ground  that  he 
knows  his  own  ignorance,  and  will 
take  counsel  of  wisdom.  If  he  wants 
a  well  -  bucket,  he  employs  a  cooper ; 
for  a  horse-shoe  he  applies  to  a  black- 
smith ;  and  his  political  value  lies  in 
his  power  to  distinguish  a  demagogue 
from  a  statesman.  The  average  voter 
has  no  special  conceit  of  his  own  head. 
He  likes  to  be  led  —  likes  nothing  so 
much ;  but  he  is  not  averse  to  pleasant 


get  the  bits  into  their  teeth.  They 
were  persistently  told  and  made  to  be- 
lieve that  the  bulkiest  saints  and  heavi- 
est purses  and  longest  heads  were  for 
Grant.  A  few  jaundiced  and  cantank- 
erous fellows,  of  some  merit,  but  grown 
too  big  for  their  boots,  were  in  revolt; 
but  learning,  eloquence,  piety,  valor, 
and  wealth,  were  all  on  the  right  side. 
The  people  could  not  have  the  pre- 
sumption to  fight  against  the  soldiery, 
priests,  brahmins,  and  swells  of  society, 
and  they  did  not  try.  So  docile  a 
flock  never  followed  a  shepherd  home ; 
so  submissive  a  French  regiment  never 
voted  for  Napoleon  by  presenting  arms 
at  the  right  place  in  the  manual  exer- 
cise. 

In  June,  then,  we  were  under  a  de- 
lusion of  some  sort.  It  is  probable 
that  the  historian  will  find  that  most 
men  then  confounded  two  similar  but 
unlike  forces  —  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  force  of.  party  disci- 
pline. Because  public  opinion  muttered 
discontent,  it  was  believed  that  it 
would  compel  political  action.  Now, 
it  is  very  rare  that  these  two  forces  are 
in  harmony.  Party  discipline  is  the 
slave  of  personal  interests,  and  its  suc- 
cess is  only  a  question  of  combina- 
tions. But  public  opinion  is,  in  ordi- 
nary times,  the  creation  of  thoughtful 
minds  and  independent  journals.  A 
general  election  is  an  exception  in  this 
respect,  that  public  opinion  ceases  to 
exist  in  a  presidential  campaign.  The 
convictions  men  entertain  in  June, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  their  votes  in 
November,  because  convictions  have 
been  diligently  harrowed  out  during 
months  of  political  tillage.  Smith 
wishes  to  stand  well  with  his  neigh- 
bors, and  so  to  be  on  the  strongest 
side.  He  is  a  coward,  a  prudent  liver, 
a  dependent  upon  patronage,  a  relative 
of  the  postmaster,  a  sharer  in  all  the 
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himself  with  two  or  three  current 
phrases,  wants  it  distinctly  understood 
that  he,  for  his  part,  is  on  the  good 
side,  with  the  good  people,  and  be- 
comes as  impervious  to  argument  as  an 
alligator  is  to  bird-shot. 

Success  in  a  presidential  struggle  is 
a  question  of  combinations  of  personal 
interest,  and  is  not  likely  to  come  to 
any  party  which  does  not  control 
either  the  executive  or  legislature  of 
the  nation.  All  our  political  history 
affirms  this.  A  party  must  get  into 
control  of  a  branch  of  the  government 
in  times  when  ideas  are  tolerated,  and 
discussions  are  real.  From  the  throne 
of  one  branch,  it  may  then  conquer  all. 
The  republican  party  lost  1856,  and 
won  1 860.  In  the  latter  year,  besides 
special  incidents  of  advantage,  it  com- 
manded the  House.  But  its  personal 
combinations  were  vast  and  complete. 
The  Blairs,  Sewards,  Camerons, 
Weeds,  Chandlers,  Wilsons,  Hamlins, 
represented  armies  of  political  adher- 
ents and  dependents,  and  a  practical 
sagacity  not  too  careful  about  means  to 
righteous  ends. 

If  we  contrast  the  first  Liberal  cam- 
paign with  the  second  Republican  one, 
we  are  struck  with  an  amazing  difference. 
The  Liberals  set  sail  in  the  water- 
logged hulk  of  a  party  riddled  and 
dismasted,  in  lost  elections  and  lost 
causes,  with  a  crew  selected  at  hazard 
from  bolters  and  always  -  democrats, 
fanatical  purists,  and  ballot  -  box  snif- 
fers, with  a  Commander  representing 
perfectly  the  lofty  aim  of  the  new  par- 
ty, and  representing,  just  as  perfectly, 
fifty  Other  and  opposing  aims.  Never 
before  did  the  "  muchness  "  of  a  can- 
didate tell  so  fearfully  upon  his  value. 

But  these  were  small  matters  when 
we  look  to  the  secret  sources  of  politi- 
cal power.  A  few  men  of  genius,  states- 
manship, and  character,  lent  to  the 
party  the  lustre  and  honor  of  stainless 
names.  But  these  win  no  elections ; 
the  intriguing,  combining,  wire-pulling, 
practical  politician  governs  this  coun- 
try. We  wanted  to  get  out  of  his 
clutches,  and  the   Liberals   began  by 


ordering  him  out  of  the  house.  A  few 
persisted  in  staying  in ,  but  they  prov- 
ed the  second  -  rate  quality  of  their  ca- 
pacity by  staying.  The  new  party  had 
several  statesmen,  and  the  wood  for 
many  more ;  but  it  had  scarcely  a  re- 
spectable politician.  Who  of  them 
could  win  a  vote  with  a  glass  of  whis- 
key, or  a  hundred  votes  with  a  social 
"  drunk,"  like  Douglas  ?  Who  of  them 
cbuld  buy  and  sell  legislatures,  or  get 
the  repute  of  owning  them,  like  Weed  ? 
What  equivalent  had  they  for  Seward's 
fine  intrigue,  or  Cameron's  splendid 
market  for  men,  or  Butler's  dead-level 
appeal  to  our  love  of  dirt,  or  Chand- 
ler's organizing  by  school  districts,  or 
Morton's  arithmetical  skill  in  distribut- 
ing votes  for  members  of  a  legislature, 
or  that  grand  Pennsylvanian's  "  addi- 
tion, division,  and  silence "  ?  There 
were  enough  men  with  easy  and  elas- 
tic political  consciences  ;  no  party  can 
escape  them.  But  grand  capacity  for 
combination  had  sense  enough  to  be 
on  the  other  side. 

To  this  disparity  of  forces  there  was 
added  a  disparity  of  popularity  in  is- 
sues, that  must  by  itself  have  caused 
the  Liberal  defeat.  The  North  holds  • 
the  majority  of  electoral  votes,  and  it 
is  idle  to  deny  that  the  North  and 
South  hate  each  other.  A  generous 
policy  is  an  absurdity  in  politics,  unless 
something  is  to  be  made  by  making  a 
friend  of  your  foe.  Nobody  forgives 
his  enemies.  That  is  a  part  of  the 
Gospel  found  in  no  creed,  and  not  yet 
believed  by  any  considerable  number 
of  Christians.  When  the  Republicans 
called  for  the  slumbering  hate  of  the 
North,  it  answered  as  promptly  as  our 
volunteer  armies.  The  majority  work- 
ed themselves  into  a  frenzy,  in  which 
any  folly  would  have  been  voted  for, 
and  any  sacrifice  of  constitutional  lib- 
erty enthusiastically  offered.  A  mad 
man  does  not  hesitate  to  throw  awa\ 
his  own  liberty,  if  he  can  in  this  way 
reduce  his  enemy  to  slavery. 

The  charges  of  dishonesty  and  cor- 
ruption, whether  well  or  ill  made,  were, 
if  possible,  a  less  promising  issue.  Par- 
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ties  have  so  long  charged  each  other 
with  corruption  that  the  people  attach 
no  importance  to  such  questions.  Ben 
Butler  struck  the  popular  heart  when 
he  showed  that  a  theft  of  a  million 
dollars  was  only  two  and  a  half  cents 
from  each  inhabitant  of  the  nation. 
Corruption  must  be  vast,  systematic, 
and  shameless,  before  it  can  command 
attention.  And  it  must  directly  and 
largely  affect  the  personal  interests  of 
voters.  If  a  man  be  honest  but 
"cold" — that  is,  indisposed  to  help 
his  friends  to  loot  —  he  will  command 
less  favor  from  voters  than  a  moder- 
ately dishonest  but  warm  -  hearted  fel- 
low. The  ideal  leader  is  one  who  does 
not  steal  himself,  nor  interfere  with  the 
thefts  of  his  supporters  and  colleagues. 
To  insist  upon  puritanical  observance 
of  the  commandments  is  the  straight 
road  to  unpopularity.  A  loose,  easy, 
chivalrous,  generous  way  of  looking 
at  all  questions  of  duty  in  public  life,  is 
the  best  political  policy. 

The  issue  of  civil  service  reform  was 
not  before  the  voters,  inasmuch  as  both 
parties  professed  to  favor  it ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  a  question  yet.  The  tmasses 
of  the  people  regard  it  with  indiffer- 
ence ;  the  politicians  use  it  according 
to  their  interests;  and  the  five  hun- 
dred men  in  the  nation  who  believe  in 
it  are  at  liberty  to  amuse  their  idle 
hours  in  advocating  its  principles.  The 
political  class  hold  the  power  and  will 


keep  it.  The  president  who  really  en- 
forces the  new  plans,  will  be  made  the 
most  unpopular  man  in  America ;  and 
President  Grant  may  easily  find  com- 
promises that  will  leave  power  and 
place  where  they  now  reside. 

The  chief  value  of  the  late  election 
is  in  marking  the  definite  establish- 
ment of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
men  who  make  politics  a  means  of 
livelihood  and  of  wealth.  Exploiting 
the  national  resources  has  become  one 
of  the  enterprises  of  our  day  ;  and  the 
organization  of  the  men  who  take  this 
road  to  fortune  is  so  complete  as  to 
defy  opposition.  They  control  the 
press,  the  banks,  the  railroads.  They 
have  become  The  Tammany  of  the 
nation  ;  and  our  two  and  a  half  cents 
apiece  must  grow  to  dollars,  and  hun- 
dreds of  dollars,  before  the  wrath  of 
the  people  can  be  expected  to  awake 
and  punish. 

The  campaign  must  be  set  down 
as  without  purpose  or  result  —  other 
than  the  formal  one  —  and  most  sensi- 
ble men  will  turn  to  the  future  with  no 
regard  to  the  immediate  past.  We 
have  dreamed  an  ugly  dream,  break- 
ing now  and  then  into  diabolical  night- 
mares, and  we  are  not  just  fit  for  a 
day's  work  after  such  a  night ;  but  we 
shall  doubtless  recover  our  composure 
and  strength ;  and  four  years  of  dis- 
cussion will  consolidate  public  opinion 
in  favor  of  Reform. 
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A    BALLAD    OF    PROVENCE. 

"  T    OOK  out  across  the  sea,  Yseult ! 
•  -1— '  Look  out  across  the  strand ; 

And  tell  me  if  my  lover's  ship 
Comes  sailing- to  the  land  ! 

"  The  seer's  dark  gift  is  thine,  Yseult, 
My  head  lies  on  thy  knee ; 
Look  out,  look  out,  for  Jesu's  sake, 
And  tell  me  what  you  see  ! 

"  For  be  it  weal  or  woe,  Yseult, 
Or  come  from  Heaven  or  Hell, 
The  spell  which  tells  me  how  he  fares 
Can  never  be  but  well !  " 

She  looked  o'er  sea  and  land,  Yseult, 
She  muttered  low  and  deep ; 

The  lady's  face  upon  her  knee 
Felt  chilly  vapors  creep. 

And  moaning  winds  arose  and  sobbed ; 

While  voices  from  the  sea 
Rose  like  the  prophet  tones  which  tell 

Some  fearful  mystery. 

"  What  see'st  thou  on  the  main,  Yseult  ? 

What  do  those  voices  tell  ?  " 
"  I  see  the  mist  rise  up  which  veils 

The  rock  bound  Esterel ! 

"  The  mist  shapes  to  a  vessel  fair ; 
Its  silken  pennons  bear 
The  bold  device,  a  sword  which  strikes  — 
Its  motto,  *  Fate  Beware  ! '" 

44  It  is  my  lover's  ship,  Yseult ! 

It  is  my  Hugo's  crest ! 
Ah  God !  ah  God  !  but  bring  him  hack, 
And  Fate  take  all  the  rest ! 
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"And  which  way  points  the  prow,  Yseult  ? 
Or  north  or  south  or  west  ?  — 
Speak  quickly,  for  my  full  heart  throl* 
As  it  would  burst  my  breast !  " 

4«  Nor  north  nor  south  the  vessel  points, 

But  down  beneath  the  waves !  — 
Ah  Christ !  hear'st  not  that  cry  of  death 
Above  the  storm  that  raves  ?  " 

The  lady  raised  her  head  and  looked 
Across  the  summer  sea ; 
*'  Your  spell  is  but  a  dream,  Yseult  — 
A  lying  prophecy  !  " 

She  looked  across  the  placid  waves ; 

Just  where  they  kissed  the  land, 
A  silken  rag  came  drifting  in 

And  lay  upon  the  sand. 

One  cry,  one  shudder,  as  she  knelt 

Beside  the  pictured  brand, 
And  clutched  the  motto,  "  Fate  beware" 

In  cold  and  rigid  hand. 

The  tide  that  brought  her  fate  went  out. 

And  swept  it  to  the  West ; 
But  left  a  corpse  upon  the  strand  — 
"2^  Saint  Marie  give  her  rest ! 

Marie  B.  Williams. 
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The  End  of  the  World;  A  Love  Story. 
By  Edward  Eggleston.  New  York  :  Or- 
ange Judd  &  Co.  (Jansen,  McClurg  & 
Co.,  Chicago.) 

Mr.  Eggleston  starts  out  with  this  book, 
which  occupies  itself  with  depicting  the 
ugly  crudeness  of  the  intermediate  West, 
in  a  spirit  altogether  amicable  and  compla- 
cent. We  are  led  to  this  judgment  from 
the  playful  mood  and  tone  of  his  preface, 
which  straggles  along  under  the  various 
headings  of  "  Preface  Sentimental,"  "The 
High  Philosophical  Preface,"  "The  Apol- 
ogetic and  Explanatory  Preface."  Seem- 
ing to  indicate  a  happy  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  as  to  the  probable  interest  his 
readers  might  feel  in  getting  a  glimpse  at 
the  unrestrained  mental  processes  of  ge- 
nius. 

The  story  is  largely  religious,  setting 
forth  the  peculiarities  of  Adventism  —  a 
religion  so  strange  in  its  theory,  and  so  re- 
markable in  its  fervors  and  extravagance 
as  to  exceed  all  possibility  of  overdrawing. 
Although  Mr.  Eggleston  is  unequalled  in 
his  happy  portrayal  of  the  manners  and 
characteristics  of  this  region,  his  powers  of 
personation  are  not  equally  strong,  some 
of  the  characters  having  little  distinctness 
of  outline,  and  no  interest  aside  from  their 
local  grotesqueness. 

Cynthy  Ann,  in  this  work,  strikes  us  as 
being,  by  all  odds,  the  most  complete  de- 
lineation, the  most  real  personage  in  the 
story,  though  not  the  most  striking  charac- 
ter. Jonas  Harrison,  her  lover,  has  less 
personal  tangibility,  but  is  nevertheless  a 
model  of  the  shrewd  rustic  philosopher, 
who  converses  with  a  sharp,  epigrammatic 
triteness  which  is  always  clever  and  witty, 
despite  its  slangy  excesses. 

The  illustrations  are  quite  worthy  of  no- 
tice; some  of  them  are  uncommonly  good, 
and  those  that  are  weak  can  be  traced  to  a 
corresponding  frailty  in  author's  outlines. 

The  Backwood  Philosopher,  who  looks 
at  us  from  the  frontispiece  with  a  face  full 
of  uncanny  light,  is  a  fair  representative  of 


the  character  Mr.  Eggleston  has  drawn,  or 
has  attempted  to  draw,  which,  if  it  finds  a 
possible  prototype  in  the  human  family,  is 
still  so  unfamiliar  as  to  be  unrecognizable. 
The  picture  of  Gottlieb,  which  doesn't 
mean  anything,  is  much  more  agreeable 
than  the  execrable  Dutch-English  in  which 
this  character  converses,  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  making  everyone  who  reads  his 
talk  feel  queer,  through  a  sense  of  its  silli- 
ness and  utter  want  of  truth  as  an  imita- 
tion. 

The  other  illustrations  are  excellent,  es- 
pecially Cynthy  Ann's  portrait.  The  face 
tells  at  a  glance  the  whole  story  of  religious 
repression  and  severe  spinsterhood. 

We  cannot,  perhaps,  give  a  better  gene- 
ral idea  of  the  book  than  by  giving  a  con- 
versation which  brings  forward  its  chief 
personages  in  a  very  characteristic  manner : 

"  Brother  Hall  informed  Mrs.  Anderson  that  he 
was  visiting  his  members,  and  thai  as  one  of  her 
household  was  a  member  he  would  like  to  have  a 
little  religious  conversation  and  prayer  with  the 
family.    Would  she  please  gather  them  together? 

"  He  began  with  Mr  Samuel  Anderson.  But 
that  worthy,  after  looking  at  his  wife  in  vain  fur  a 
cue,  darted  off  about  the  trumpets  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. 

" '  Mr.  Anderson,  as  the  head  of  this  family  your 
responsibility  is  very  great.  Do  you  feel  the  full 
assurance,  my  brother?'  asked  Mr.  Hall. 

"  '  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Anderson.  *  I  am  standing 
with  my  lamp  trimmed  and  ready.  I  am  listening 
for  the  midnight  shout.  I  am  afraid  you  do  n't  do 
your  duty,  or  you  would  lift  up  your  voice.  The 
times  and  times  and  a  half  are  almost  out.' 

"  Mr.  Hall  was  a  little  dashed  at  this.  A  man 
whose  religious  conversation  is  of  a  set  and  conven- 
tional type,  is  always  shocked  and  jusded  when  he 
is  thrown  from  the  track.  And  he  himself,  like  ev- 
erybody else,  had  felt  the  Adventist  infection,  and 
did  not  want  to  commit  himself.  So  he  turned  to 
Mrs.  Anderson. 

"  She  answered  like  a  seraph  every  question  put 
to  her  —  the  conventional  questions  never  pierce  the 
armor  of  a  hypocrite,  or  startle  the  conscience  of  a 
self-deceiver. 

"  Mr.  Hall  congratulated  her  in  his  most  official 
tone  (  a  compound  of  authority,  awfulness,  ami 
sanedty)  on  her  deep  experience  of  the  things  that 
made  for  her  everlasting  peace.  He  told  her  that 
people  of  her  high  attainments  must  beware  of  spir- 
itual pride.  And  Mrs.  Anderson  took  warning  with 
beautiful  meekness,  sinking  into  forty  fathoms  of  un-  • 
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disguised  and  ostentatious  humility,  heaving  solemn 
sighs  of  self-reproach — a  self-reproach  that  did  not 
penetrate  the  cuticle. 

"  '  And  you,  Sister  Cynthy  Ann/'  he  said,  fight- 
ing shy  of  Jonas  for  the  present.  "  I  trust  you  are 
trying  to  let  your  light  shine.  Do  you  feel  that  you 
are  pressing  on  ? ' 

"  Poor  Cynthy  sunk  into  a  despondency  that  was 
deeper  than  usual.  She  was  afeard  not.  Seemed 
like  as  cf  her  heart  was  cold  and  dead  to  God. 
Seemed  like  as  ef  she  could  n't  no  ways  gin  up  the 
world.  It  weighed  her  down  like  a  rock,  and  many 
was  the  fight  she  had  with  the  enemy.  No,  she 
was  n't  getting  on. 

"  '  Well,  Mr.    Harrison,'  said  the  minister,  sol- 
emnly, approaching  Jonas  much  as  a  dog  does  a 
hedgehog.    *  How  do  you  feel  to-day  ? ' 
"  '  Middlin'  peart,  I  thank  you ;  how  's  yourself?' 
"  This  upset  the  good  man  not  a  little,  and  con- 
vinced him  that  Jonas  was  in  a  state  of  extreme 
wickedness. 
" '  Are  you  a  Christian  ?  * 

"  '  Wal,  I  'low  I  am.  How  about  yourself,  Mr. 
Hall?' 

"'I  believe  you  are  a  New  Light.  Now,  do  you 
believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ? '  asked  the  minis- 
ter, in  an  annihilating  tone. 

" '  Yes,  I  do,  my  aged  friend,  a  heap  sight  more'n 
I  do  in  some  of  them  that  purtends  to  have  a  pay- 
tent  right  on  all  his  blessin's,  and  that  put  on  sol- 
emn airs  and  caH  other  denominations  hard  names. 
My  friend,  I  do  n't  believe  in  no  religion  that  V  made 
up  of  sighs  and  groans  and  high  temper  (with  a 
glance  at  Mrs.  Anderson),  and  that  thinks  a  good 
deal  more  of  its  bein'  sound  in  doctrine  than  of  the 
danger  of  bein'  rotten  in  life.  They  's  lots  o'  bad 
eggs  got  slick  and  shiny  shells  I ' 

"  Mr.  Hall  happened  to  think  of  the  injunction 
against  throwing  pearls  before  swine,  and  so  turned 
to  Humphrey,  who  made  his  heart  glad  by  witness- 
ing a  good  confession,  in  soft  and  unctuous  tones, 
and  couched  in  the  regulation  phrases  which  have 
worn  smooth  in  long  use." 

Of  the  hero  and  heroine  we  can  say  but 
little.  They  strike  us  as  being  decidedly 
underdone;  the  former  being  an  awk- 
ward cross  between  an  ordinary  ploughboy 
and  a  student  of  German  literature — the 
latter  a  simple  girl,  whose  motive  and  ac- 
tion do  not  serve  to  lift  her  above  common- 
placeness. 

Town  Geology.  By  Rev.  Charles  Kings- 
ley,  F.  L.  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  Canon  of  Ches- 
ter. New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
(Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

Mr.  Kineslev  is  best  known  to  us  in  lit- 


facts  ;  his  sole  object  being  to  give  the  res- 
idents of  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
England  and  Scotland  some  idea  of  the 
rocks  and  soils  of  their  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, and  to  stimulate  a  liking  for  the 
natural  sciences ;  to  which  end  he  has  giv- 
en some  of  the  leading  facts  in  geology  in 
a  very  simple  and  attractive  manner,  hav- 
ing chosen  as  his  subject  this  branch  of 
physical  science  on  account  of  its  being 
easiest  understood;  appealing  more  than 
any  other  to  mere  common  sense,  and  in- 
volving less  previous  knowledge  of  other 
sciences. 

In  order  to  show  what  physical  science 
has  done  for  man,  outside  of  mere  culture, 
or  the  immediate  utilizing  of  the  facts  de- 
veloped, he  gives  some  very  telling  statis- 
tics, showing  how  the  application  of  scien- 
tific discoveries  has  opened  new  branches 
of  industry,  giving  employment  to  thous- 
ands of  operatives ;  as  through  the  discov- 
ery of  Voltaic  electricity,  electro  -  magnet- 
ism, etc. 

An  effort  to  defend  himself  from  any 
possible  censure  which  might  fall  upon 
him  as  a  clergyman  through  intermeddling 
with  secular  affairs,  is  ably  enough  sus- 
tained as  far  as  it  denies  the  epithet  of  sec- 
ular inquiry  as  applying  to  any  branch  of 
research  in  the  natural  sciences ;  since  "  to 
those  who  believe  in  God,  the  most  minute 
natural  phenomenon  cannot  be  secular.  It 
must  be  divine."  This  line  of  defence  is 
further  strengthened  by  biblical  quotations, 
declaring  "  the  permanence  of  natural  law 
and  the  trustworthiness  of  natural  phenom- 
ena as  obedient  to  God." 

Over  that  debatable  land  existing  between 
orthodox  theory  and  the  actual  results  of 
science,  our  author  passes  in  rather  undig- 
nified haste ;  but  ultimately  brings  up  with 
much  unction  and  distinctness  of  senti- 
ment, behind  the  intrenchments  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  where  he  takes  bis  final  stand, 
claiming  as  his  charter  that  hymn  begin- 
ning, "  Oh  all  ye  works  of  the  Lord,  bless 
ye  the  Lord ;  praise  him  and  magnify  him 
forever.*'     This,  he  seems  to  think,  is  cal- 
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In  the  book,  which  has  shaped  itself  out 
of  lectures  delivered  to  the  young  men  of 
Chester,  there  are  some  points  which  rec- 
ommend themselves  less  to  his  readers  than 
to  his  hearers,  for  whom  they  were  origin- 
ally intended.  Much  of  the  space  which 
might  have  been  filled  with  the  more  inter- 
esting matter  of  the  book,  has  been  devot- 
ed to  an  endeavor  tending  to  "  induce  a 
certain  method  of  thought,  a  scientific 
habit  of  mind."  The  result  is  rather  irri- 
tating to  those  who  like  "  the  leading  facts 
of  geology,'*  without  being  able  to  enjoy  a 
civil  doubt  implied  by  the  author  in  his  ef- 
fort to  regulate  the  common  sense  of  his 
readers. 

The  Vicar's  Daughter.  An  Autobio- 
graphical Story.  By  George  MacDon- 
ald.  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.  (Jan- 
sen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

This  novel  is  a  sequel  to  two  of  the  au- 
thor's most  popular  stories,  the  "  Annals  of 
a  Quiet  Neighborhood,"  and  "  The  Sea- 
board Parish,"  which  fact  will  serve  to  in- 
troduce it  favorably  to  those  who  have  read 
these  books.  It  is,  however,  complete  in 
itself,  and  not  necessarily  connected  with 
the  other  two. 

The  story,  which  is  told  by  the  vicar's 
daughter,  gains  that  additional  brightness 
and  interest  which  seems  to  attach  itself  to 
recitals  in  the  first  person ;  and  is,  for  the 
most  part,  told  with  much  naturalness  and 
grace;  although  the  narrator  takes  us 
through  a  fortuitous  introduction,  enumera- 
ting the  many  objections  which  would  nat- 
urally present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  a 
person  contemplating  with  reluctant  mod- 
esty the  first  literary  effort.  Just  as  we  be- 
gin to  feel  worried  out,  and  experience  a 
settling  conviction  that  the  objections  are 
well  grounded,  and  are  mentally  quite  pre- 
pared to  say  we'll  forego  the  story,  she 
suddenly  gets  into  a  comfortable  position  to 
say  something,  and  tells  us  the  story  of  her 
married  life,  with  an  easy  naive  grace 
which  sets  the  vicar's  daughter  before  us  as 
a  distinct  and  interesting  personality,  be- 
fore we  have  finished  the  first  chapter.  The 
quiet  story  of  domestic  life,  not  lightened 
by  more  incident  than  is  common  in  ordi- 
nary experience,  does  not  seem  to  offer 


anything  very  attractive  in  the  range  of  fic- 
tion ;  yet  this  story  finds  most  of  its  charm 
and  interest  within  these  narrow  limits, 
where  the  home-  life  is*painted  with  a  lov- 
ing warmth  of  color,  and  an  exquisite  deli- 
cacy of  touch,  that  seems  to  bring  out  all 
its  hidden,  tender  meanings  into  a  sunny, 
living  picture.  It  is  only  when  the  story 
assumes  a  wider  range  of  incident  and 
characterization  that  it  staggers  under  the 
burden  of  an  obvious  moral  intention.  The 
first  symptom  of  this  impediment  to  the 
natural  development  of  the  story,  comes 
through  the  introduction  of  Marion  Clare, 
who  is  a  reformer  of  the  most  radical  kind, 
living  in  the  fifth  story  of  a  tenement,  in 
one  of  the  vilest  parts  of  London,  where 
she  remains  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  a 
sort  of  spiritual  guide  to  the  inmates  of  the 
house  whom  she  has  learned  to  love.  This 
we  might  forgive,  and  perhaps  admire,  if 
this  model  reformer  did  not  occupy  twenty 
mortal  pages  of  solid  print,  unrelieved  by 
dialogue  or  digression  —  in  which  she  tells 
her  history  and  the  unimpeachably  correct 
motives  which  led  her  to  choose  this  mode 
of  life.  At  this  juncture  we  begin  to  sus- 
pect that  we  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  wolf 
in  sheep's  clothing;  that  we  have  been 
dragged  by  the  insidious  interest  of  a  sim- 
ple story  into  a  position  where  the  author 
feels  he  can  sermonize  to  the  bitter  end, 
without  fear  of  our  letting  go. 

There  is  nothing  so  objectionable  in 
what  follows  as  the  instance  I  have  given ; 
yet  there  is  a  tone  of  spiritual  adequateness 
which  creeps  into  all  the  conversation  and 
plainly  bespeaks  the  ministerial  presence. 
This,  however,  is  perhaps  a  feature  which 
is  not  disagreeable  to  most  readers,  if  one 
may  judge  by  the  growing  popularity  of 
parson's  stories,  which  are  usually  strongly 
marked  by  a  moralizing  tendency. 

Illustrated  Library  of  Travel,  Ex- 
ploration, and  Adventure.  Com- 
piled and  arranged  by  Bayard  Taylor. 
New  York :  Scnbner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 
(Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co., Chicago.) 

A  book  of  travel  under  the  editorial 
management  of  Bayard  Taylor  recom- 
mends itself  to  us  at  once.  For  although 
the  author  of  "  Joseph  and  his  Friend  " 
has  laid  himself  open  to  some  criticism  as 
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a  novelist,  we  still  feel  that  in  anything  per- 
taining to  the  field  of  travel  and  adventure 
he  has  the  fullest  claim  to  our  confidence. 

This  book  quite  *  fulfills  its  promise,  by 
giving,  with  an  excellent  style  and  arrange- 
ment, extracts  from  the  most  popular  works 
on  South  African  explorations.  The  prefix 
gives  some  historical  sketches  of  attempts 
to  explore  that  continent  in  the  earlier  ages* 
also  descriptions  of  the  leading  African 
tribes,  with  a  few  geographical  hints,  suffi- 
cient to  fix  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  a 
general  idea  of  his  whereabouts. 

The  account  of  later  explorations  begins 
with  extracts  taken  from  "  Missionary 
Scenes  in  South  Africa, "  by  Moffat,  who 
has  l>een  over  forty  years  a  missionary,  and 
whose  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Livingstone. 
There  is  some  very  interesting  detail  given 
in  regard  to  his  labors  among  the  Nama 
qua  Hottentots.  The  story  of  the  conver- 
sion of  their  chief  Africaner,  a  barbarian 
of  the  grand  sort,  is  almost  as  interesting 
as  the  accounts  of  that  strange  historical 
anomaly,  King  Theodore  of  Abysinnia. 

Mr.  Moffat  also  gives  some  very  interest- 
ing facts  concerning  the  copiousness  of  the 
language  of  the  Bechuanas,  into  which  he 
translated  the  Bible.  He  states  that  even 
after  having  completed  this  work  of  im- 
mense labor,  and  having  had  his  attention 
drawn  to  the  study  for  over  thirty  years,  he 
never  spends  a  week  without  learning  new 
words.  The  capabilities  of  the  language 
may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the  Penta- 
teuch is  said  to  be  expressed  in  Mr.  Mof- 
fat's translation  in  fewer  words  than  in  the 
Greek  Septuagint,  and  in  a  considerably 
smaller  number  than  in  our  English  ver- 
sion. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Livingstone's  travels, 
though  familiar  to  us  all  as  having  formed 
one  of  the  leading  newspaper  topics  during 
the  last  fifteen  years,  does  not  grow  stale, 
and  under  good  management  still  bears  re- 
hearsing in  connection  with  the  late  addi- 
tions. These  accounts  are  never  more  ac- 
ceptable than  when  told  in  Livingstone's 
own  words,  which,  though  too  meagre,  arc- 


acknowledge  who  realize  his  unflagging 
courage  and  persistent  energy  through  long 
years  of  hardship  and  privation.  This 
book,  which  is  chiefly  made  up  of  accounts 
of  his  adventures,  will  be  all  the  more  ac- 
ceptable on  that  score,  even  though  we  are 
told  once  more  the  story  of  Mr.  Stanley 
and  Ujiji. 

Explorations  in  Africa  by  Dr.  David 
Livingstone  and  others.  With  a  Full 
Account  of  the  Stanley- Livingstone  Ex- 
pedition of  Search  under  the  Patronage 
of  theNew  York  "  Herald."  Edited  by 
L.  D.  Ingersoll.  Chicago :  Union  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

No  grand  division  of  the  glol>e  is  now 
receiving,  perhaps,  so  much  attention  as 
the  continent  of  Africa,  from  men  of  sci- 
ence and  learning.  It  is  an  opinion,  fast 
gaining  adherents,  we  believe,  among  those 
who  have  investigated  the  subject,  that  Af- 
rica is,  both  in  civilization  and  geological 
constitution,  the  oldest  portion  of  earth ; 
that  there  the  human  race  originated ;  that 
the  manner  of  man's  origin  will,  most  like- 
ly, be  best  shown  by  facts  there  collected 
and  still  to  be  gathered.  There  is  also  a 
great  popular  interest  directed  to  Africa  on 
account  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  who  has  a 
hold  upon  the  affections  and  admiration  of 
the  people  rarely  obtained  by  explorers. 
The  recent  success  of  the  New  York  "Her- 
ald "  Search  Expedition  whetted  the  gene- 
ral appetite  for  knowledge  of  the  affairs 
and  actual  situation  of  the  people  of  Afri- 
ca, to  a  high  degree. 

This  compilation  by  Mr.  Ingersoll,  is, 
therefore,  a  timely  publication.  It  may  l>e 
described,  generally,  as  a  popular  hand  - 
book  of  information  in  regard  to  Africa- 
It  treats  of  its  ancient  civilization  and  its 
general  history,  gives  accounts  of  many  of 
the  most  considerable  explorations,  espe- 
cially those  of  Livingstone  and  Stanley's 
journey  of  search,  and  in  fine,  gives  a  clear 
and  interesting  account  of  about  all  that  is 
known  of  most  portions  of  ancient  and 
modern  Africa.     The  book  may  be  called 
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The  ninth  chapter  of  the  work  deline- 
ates in  a  condensed  but  comprehensive  and 
graphic  manner,  the  rise  and  vast  develop- 
ment of  modern  journalism  since  the  in- 
vention of  the  electric  telegraph.  Chapters 
upon  the  animal  kingdom  of  Africa,  con- 
taining many  accounts  of  hunting  great 
game  upon  the  trees  of  that  continent  and 
on  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  will  be  of  unusu- 
al interest  to  the  general  reader ;  while  the 
chapter  upon  the  Geology  of  Africa  and 
the  Antiquity  of  Man  is  an  essay  of  a  sci- 
entific bearing  upon  a  most  interesting 
topic. 

The  compilation  of  a  work  of  this  char- 
acter is  a  task  calling  for  careful  and  thor- 
ough research  in  the  preparation,  and  skill 
and  discretion  in  the  execution;  and  Mr. 
Ingersoll  seems  to  have  performed  both 
labors  conscientiously  and  well.  The  style 
is  clear,  direct,  and  graphic ;  the  numerous 
illustrations  of  the  book  are  well  conceived 
and  spirited ;  and  altogether  we  doubt  if  a 
more  entertaining  and  satisfactory  hand  - 
book  upon  Africa  has-been  given  to  the 
public. 

Unawares.  By  the  Author  of  "The 
Rose  Garden."  Boston :  Roberts  Bros. 
(Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

The  material  of  this  story  is  of  the  sim- 
plest kind ;  while  the  treatment  has  been 
so  mercifully  tempered  to  a  corresponding 
unpretentiousness  of  style,  as  to  give  it,  as 
a  whole,  an  acceptable  stamp  of  sound- 
ness. Although  it  is  not  a  book  of  very 
absorbing  or  intense  interest,  it  gives  plea- 
sure of  a  quieter  sort,  and  is  very  enjoya- 
ble through  the  easy  movement  and  grace- 
ful development  of  the  story,  which  con- 
veys a  satisfying  sense  of  evenness  and 
harmony.  There  is,  too,  a  certain  mode- 
ration shown,  in  keeping  with  the  natu- 
ral possibilities  of  the  characters,  which, 
though  a  negative  virtue  in  an  author,  re- 
sults none  the  less  in  forming  one  of  the 
most  palpable  attractions  of  a  novel. 

There  is  hardly  anything  in  the  work 
that  could  be  called  a  plot,  yet  the  incidents 
are  combined,  and  the  interest,  in  a  story  - 
telling  sense,  hinges,  as  usual,  upon  a  cul- 
minating denouement.  The  story  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  told  through  a  succession  of 
carefully  -  sketched      pictures.       Madame 


Roulleau,  the  village  notary's  wife,  is 
drawn  in  a  way  to  fairly  illustrate  the  au- 
thor's descriptive  style : 

"  She  was  a  woman  of  about  fifty,  with  a  sharp, 
puckered  face,  a  nose  pinched  and  slighdy  hooked, 
a  long  upper  lip,  black  hair  strained  tightly  back- 
wards, and  hands  that  were  long,  lean,  covetous  - 
looking.  Some  people's  hands  take  you  into  their 
owner's  secrets  before  their  face<4ftiave  let  out  any- 
thing. Mme.  Roulleau's  were  of  this  kind.  You 
might  notice  a  stretching,  a  '*  ...utary  curve 

of  the  fingers'  ends,  as  if  they  longed  to  be  grasping 
something.  It  struck  Therese  again  as  she  stood 
before  her  in  the  middle  of  the  room  in  a  kind  of  lin- 
en jacket,  drawn  in  round  the  waist,  and  the  girl 
hardly  understood  at  first  that  M.  Roulleau  was 
speaking.  She  could  not  help  watching  Madame's 
hands  with  a  sort  of  fascination." 

The  scenes,  which  are  laid  in  the  quaint 
old  -French  town  of  Charville,  are  fresh 
and  vivid,  and  give  clear  delineations  of 
individual  life  and  sketches  of  grotesque 
local  figures,  which  are  interesting  through 
their  strangeness.  It  is  altogether  a  very 
agreeable  book,  which,  in  the  utter  absence 
of  any  sensational  element,  artfully  holds 
one's  interest  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


The  month  ending  with  the  putting  of 

these  last  sheets  of  The  Lakeside  to  press 
has  been,  in  many  respects,  a  month  of  dis- 
appointments to  Chicago.  If  we  may  be 
allowed  to  imitate  that  most  popular  of  po- 
ets, Mother  Goose,  we  may  remark  that  if 
the  weather  had  been  milder  and  the  horses 
had  been  stronger,  our  Record  of  Prog- 
ress had  surely  been  longer. 

The  Presidential  election  and  the  strike 
of  bricklayers,  mentioned  in  our  Novem- 
ber number,  were  not  fairly  out  of  the  way 
when  another  drawback,  much  more  seri- 
ous than  any  of  the  rest,  befell  the  builders 
of  the  New  Chicago.  On  the  23d  day 
of  October  the  Canadian  Horse  Disease, 
which  had  been  raging  for  several  weeks 
at  the  East,  manifested  itself  unmistaka- 
bly in  Chicago.  By  the  1st  day  of 
November  it  had  become  so  prevalent 
among  the  animals  of  the  omnibus  and 
street-car  companies  that  the  most  of  those 
conveyances  were  withdrawn  on  the  follow- 
ing day ;  and  on  Monday,  the  4th,  and  the 
five  following  days,  it  was  next  to  impossi- 
ble to  obtain  any  sort  of  conveyance, 
whether  coach  or  cart,  which  depended 
upon  the  horse  kind  for  its  propulsion.  The 
suspension  of  business  resulting  from  this 
cause  lasted  a  full  week ;  and  though,  in 
the  rebuilding  of  Chicago,  every  week 
counts,  this  particular  week  of  industrial 


interregnum  proved  especially  disastrous. 
For  everybody  was  at  work 

" with  a  desperate  desire 

And  a  resolute  endeavor," 

to  get  everybody's  building  "  closed  in  " 
before  the  incursions  of  Jack  Frost  should 
force  a  suspension  of  out-door  work.  With 
the  roof  on  and  the  windows  glazed  in  some 
fashion,  the  remainder  of  the  work  could 
be  done  without  difficulty,  no  matter  how 
fiercely  Boreas  might  rage  without.  Hence 
there  was  much  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  men 
and  teams  in  the  nervous  anxiety  to  "  close 
in  "  before  the  severe  weather  should  ap- 
proach. The  first  two  weeks  in  November 
would,  but  for  this  epizootic  misfortune, 
have  been  the  busiest  and  the  richest  in  re- 
sults of  any  fortnight  since  the  city  had  its 
existence.  Instead  of  that,  it  became  the 
most  futile  and  barren  week  of  the  season. 
No  horses  to  haul,  therefore  no  brick  and 
stone  to  lay.  No  brick  and  stone,  no  work 
done,  let  workmen  be  ever  so  willing.  And 
so,  by  the  time  the  horses  had  got  their 
heads  clear  and  their  limbs  lithe  again,  the 
best  of  the  fine  fall  weather  had  passed 
away,  and  the  hopes  of  many  a  builder  to 
get  his  edifice  ready  for  tenants  by  New 
Year's,  and  to  save  waiting  until  next  first 
of  May  for  rents,  were  rudely  nipped,  -as 
by  an  untimely  frost.     Besides  the  loss  of 
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rentals  and  the  inconvenience  to  merchants 
resulting  from  this  cause,  the  city  has  suf- 
fered by  the  delay  in  centralizing  and  per- 
manently locating  her  wholesale  traffic  — 
things  essential  to  the  thrift  of  the  town. 

The  merchants,  by  the  way,  were  con- 
siderably troubled  for  want  of  means  to 
haul  their  wares  to  and  from  the  wharves 
and  railway  stations,  and  it  was  chiefly  to 
their  enterprise  that  the  citizens  owed  the 
novel  spectacle  of  ox  -  teams  and  man  - 
teams,  plodding  and  struggling  through  our 
streets,  in  lieu  of  the  lusty,  well-fed  steeds 
which  usually  p\y  there  at  a  reckless  rate 
of  speed  unknown  in  almost  any  other 
city.  Fortunately,  however,  the  jobbers 
had  got  off  the  bulk  of  their  fall  sales  be- 
fore the  epizootic  came  on ;  and  on  this 
account  their  business  was  not  seriously 
crippled. 

....  On  the  30th  of  October  there  was 
a  solemn  ceremonial  at  Central  Park  (called 
Central  because  it  is  about  two  miles  from 
the  city,  and  so  far  away  from  any  thor- 
oughfare that  not  one  person  in  a  thousand 
of  the  city's  inhabitants  has  ever  found 
time  to  visit  it !  ).  This  was  the  laying  of 
the  corner-stone  of  the  Fire  Monument  — 
a  structure  described  in  the  October  num- 
ber of  this  magazine.  The  Mayor  and 
other  city  officials,  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
and  various  magnates  of  moderate  rank, 
took  part  in  the  ceremony,  and  the  morn- 
ing papers  of  the  succeeding  day  gave  such 
a  minute  description  of  the  event  that  the 
whereabouts  of  the  Monument  can  doubt- 
less be  ascertained  at  any  future  day,  by 
reference  to  these  accounts,  should  curiosi- 
ty prompt  any  person  to  make  the  search. 

A  far  more  noteworthy  monument 

was  dedicated  on  the  14th  ;  a  monument 
of  the  city's  enterprise,  i/  not  of  her  mis- 
fortune. We  refer  to  the  new  pumping 
engine  of  the  Water  Works  —  a  splendid 
machine  of  1200  horse  power,  built  at  a  cost 
of  $300,000,  and  capable  of  raising  daily 
to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
36,000,000  gallons,  or  about  double  the 
average  amount  consumed  in  the  city  each 
day  at  the  time  the  engine  went  to  work. 
The  stroke  of  its  pistons  is  10  feet,  and  its 
fly-wheel,  25  feet  in  diameter,  weighs  36 
tons.  The  operation  of  starting  this  piece 
of  machinery  was  deemed  of  sufficient  im- 


portance to  warrant  the  gathering  of  a  dis- 
tinguished assembly,  among  whom  was 
Lieut.  Gen.  Philip  Sheridan.  The  new 
tunnel  to  connect  the  Crib  in  the  lake  with 
pumping  works  two  miles  away  in  the 
West  Division,  is  the  next  improvement  in 
order,  and  is  already  under  contract.  The 
city  has  not  done  anything  as  yet  in  re- 
sponse to  the  demand  of  the  press  shortly 
after  the  great  Chicago  fire,  and  of  the 
Mayor,  just  after  the  Boston  conflagration, 
for  supplies  of  water  from  the  river  or 
from  some  source  independent  of  the  gen- 
eral works,  for  use  in  case  of  such  emer- 
gencies as  that  of  Oct.  9th,  1871. 

Allied  to  the  topic  last  treated,  is 

the  gas  supply  of  the  city,  which  has  been, 
during  the  month,  the  subject  of  much  talk 
in  the  City  Council  and  the  press.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  Chicago  has,  like  most 
other  cities,  suffered  much  from  the  extor- 
tion of  monopolies  which  the  needs  of  ear- 
lier days  had  tempted  her,  or  which  the  ve- 
nality of  early  legislators  had  forced  her, 
to  accept.  The  two  gas  companies  now 
existing  (but  which  do  not  compete  with 
each  other)  have  been  threatened  for  some 
time  with  competition,  and  have  bought  oft* 
once  or  twice  the  projectors  of  other  cor- 
porations, in  and  out  of  the  Board  of  Ald- 
ermen. At  length,  tired  of  this  business, 
and  made  comfortable  in  their  individual 
estates  by  the  fatness  of  many  years'  boun- 
tiful receipts,  the  managers  of  the  existing 
corporations  have  made  a  very  plausible 
offer  to  the  city  authorities,  to  sell  out  to 
the  city,  without  present  cash  payment, 
their  property,  at  a  valuation  to  be  assessed 
by  referees ;  or  they  will  agree  to  run  their 
works  for  the  city  for  a  profit  of  ten  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  such  valuation.  They 
insist,  as  the  only  condition  of  this  offer, 
that  citizens  shall  be  supplied  at  actual  cost, 
and  that  the  city,  in  case  of  taking  the 
property,  shall  not  farm  it  out  to  other  cor- 
porations. The  monopolists  argue  in  their 
proposition,  with  an  earnestness  of  public 
spirit  quite  astonishing  in  people  who  deal 
in  gas,  that  the  way  proposed  is  the  true 
method  of  light  supply  in  cities ;  and  they 
express  a  tender  solicitude,  which  their 
prices  hitherto  have  not  indicated,  in  behalf 
of  those  unfortunate  citizens  who  are  now 
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compelled  by  the  high  price  of  gas  to  "  im- 
peril their  lives  by  the  use  of  oils  as  dan- 
gerous as  gunpowder." 

. .  .  From  gas  to  pine  lumber  the  tran- 
sition should  be  easy,  if  there  is  any  virtue 
in  the  dicta  of  the  chemists.  Recent  com- 
putations have  shown  that  the  receipts  of 
lumber  in  Chicago,  both  for  consumption 
and  for  re  -  shipment,  have  been  but  slight- 
ly above  the  average  of  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  viz.,  1 ,200,000,000  feet,  besides 
shingles,  lath,  etc.,  which,  reduced  to  ordi- 
nary lumber,  would  swell  the  aggregate  to 
1 ,500,000,000  feet.  The  total  value  of  this 
is  about  $15,000,000.  Chicago  sends  lum- 
ber, particularly  the  common  varieties,  to 
all  points  of  the  country,  east  and  west. 
Even  Albany  and  Boston  can  and  do  prof- 
itably buy  manufactured  lumber  from  Chi- 
cago. Of  course,  during  the  year  just  past, 
a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  lumber 
received  at  our  docks  has  been  consumed 
in  Chicago  than  in  other  years,  lessening 
the  shipments  by  rail  correspondingly. 
Nevertheless  it  is  a  fact,  interesting  to  the 
curious,  perhaps,  that  the  trains  loaded  with 
this  commodity  and  sent  out  from  Chicago 
the  past  twelve  months,  would  stretch  six 
hundred  miles  across  the  prairie,  if  they 
could  l>e  made  up  in  one  continuous  train ; 
while  the  vessels  that  have  come  in  laden 
with  this  product  would,  if  placed  bow  to 
stern,  stretch  two  hundred  and  thirty  mi/est 
or  nearly  the  entire  length  of  one  of  the 
great  lakes. 

Another  bit  of  statistics  —  this  time 

from  Uncle  Samuel.  The  Chicago  post- 
office  reports  for  the  month  of  October  the 
following  business : 

Mall  letters  collected 1 ,324,746 

"       "        delivered I>>99>379 

Money  orders  (domestic >  paid 19,300 

Amount  of  same $280,283 

Money  orders  (British)  paid 41 

Amount  of  same $1 ,070.65 


though  a  part  of  the  discrepancy  in  this  re- 
spect is  unquestionably  due  to  the  /act  that 
the  Americanized  European  adopts  more 
quickly  than  his  fellow  in  Fatherland  this 
new-fangled  method  of  transmitting  funds. 
In  the  statement  of  letters  collected  and 
delivered  ( by  carriers ), local  letters,  amount- 
ing to  some  300,000  or  400,000  per  month, 
are  not  included. 

The  news  of  the  great  fire  in  Bin- 
ton  reached  Chicago  on  Sunday  the  10th  of 
November.  The  people  of  Chicago  lost 
no  time  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  s<i 
great  a  calamity  could  not  fail  to  involve 
many  cases  of  individual  suffering  from 
destitution  ;  and  before  forty  -  eight  hours 
had  elapsed,  the  people,  acting  through  the 
Board  of  Trade,  had  appropriated  £150, 
000  to  the  relief  of  such  suffering.  Of  this 
amount,  $100,000  was  from  the  funds  of 
the  Relief  and  Aid  Society,  in  pursuance 
of  the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee ; 
and  a  deputation  from  that  body  was  very 
promptly  on  the  ground  at  Boston,  ready  to 
aid  with  money,  or  with  the  benefit  of  their 
experience  in  similar  emergencies,  which 
was  not  unmodestly  deemed  worth  proffer- 
ing, in  view  of  the  circumstances.  There 
were  many  in  Chicago  who  prophesied 
misfortune  to  this  city  as  a  result  of  the 
Boston  calamity,  since  Chicago  had  been 
drawing,  and  was  expecting  still  to  draw, 
from  Boston  for  capital  with  which  to  re- 
build and  refill  our  shops  and  warehouses, 
and  since  this  relation  of  the  two  cities 
would  have  to  be  suspended  by  reason  of 
the  late  unfortunate  event.  These  appre- 
hensions are,  however,  not  now  generally 
entertained. 

The  land  -*owners  of  Chicago  are 

not  yet  able  to  see  their  titles  clear  to  their 
several  lots  of  real  estate.  The  apparently 
herculean  labor  of  adjusting  the  possession 
of  the  "  abstract  books  "  containing  chains 
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Railroad  progress  during  the  month 

has  been  encouraging.  The  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  company  has  completed  the 
laying  of  its  track  into  Chicago,  and  noth- 
ing now  remains  in  the  way  of  the  locomo- 
tive but  the  want  of  certain  yard  and  depot 
accommodations  and  of  ballasting  along 
a  portion  of  the  line.  Before  the  1st  of 
January  trains  will  be  running  from  Chica- 
go to  St.  Paul  by  this  line;  and  by  that 
time,  also,  the  Northwestern  company  will 
be  competing  l>etween  the  same  jx>ints, 
over  their  newly  extended  line  through 
Western  Wisconsin. 

Two  railways  —  the  Chicago  and  Cana- 
da Southern  and  the  Chicago  and  Illinois 
River  —  have  been  granted  right  of  way 
into  the  city  during  the  month. 

The  construction  of  the  Chicago  and  Pa- 
cific railway  is  progressing  so  favorably 
that  the  projectors  are  confident  of  their 
ability  to  run  trains  into  Elgin,  forty  miles 
out,  on  the  1st  of  January. 

The  enforced  suspension   of  street 

railway  traffic,  resulting  from  the  horse 
disease,  has  given  rise  to  very  earnest  in- 
quiries after  some  motive  power  for  street 
cars  other  than  the  muscles  of  animals. 
Steam  is  the  only  motor  now  practicable, 
and  a  majority  of  the  community  are  doubt- 
less in  favor  of  its  use  —  would,  indeed, 
vote  for  its  introduction  to-morrow.  Some 
experiments  with  trains  propelled  by  dum- 
my engines,  introduced  under  a  special  and 
limited  permit  from  the  Common  Council, 
were  entirely  successful.  No  accidents, 
no  additional  inconveniences,  resulted 
from  letting  loose  the  king  of  motors  upon 
the  streets ;  and  had  the  companies  been 
supplied  with  a  complement  of  engines,  the 
public  would  have  been  far  better  served 
during  the  period  of  the  epizootic  than 
ever  before.  The  introduction  of  steam  or 
compressed  air  upon  the  street  railways  of 
Chicago,  in  lieu  of  horses,  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time. 

The  Chicago  public  has  had  oppor- 
tunity, during  the  month,  to  listen  to  a  doz- 
en or  more  lectures  from  ladies  and  gentle- 
men whose  celebrity  warranted  the  mana- 


gers in  expecting  good  houses  as  a  result  of 
their  engagement.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  such  expectations  were  generally  real- 
ized, and  the  enterprise  of  the  managers 
rewarded.  It  will  not  do  to  add  that  the 
public  was  always  edified  by  the  lectures ; 
but  as  it  was  not  edification,  but  the  gratifi- 
cation of  curiosity,  which  constituted  the 
attracting  force,  there  is  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint on  anylxxly's  part,  unless  it  is  on  the 
part  of  the  "judicious  few"  whose  wants 
cannot,  as  times  go,  be  catered  to  by  man- 
agers, with  pecuniary  profit  to  the  latter. 

In  the  realm  of  Art,  the  most  important 
event  of  November  was  the  exhibition  of 
Mario,  the  celebrated  tenor,  in  two  con- 
certs, supported  by  Mile.  Carlotta  Patti, 
Miss  Annie  Louise  Cary,  and  others  of 
less  repute  in  America.  The  "  exhibition" 
of  Mario,  we  say,  for  it  was  an  exhibition 
of  his  person  and  little  else.  Not  by  any 
means  the  vox  et  prate rea  nihil  of  classical 
quotation,  for  the  voice  was  precisely  the 
part  missing.  Mario  was  great  —  he  is 
great  no  more,  except  as  embalmed  in  fame. 
"  Time  was  that  when  the  brains  were  out, 
the  man  would  die."  Perhaps,  also,  the 
time  was  that  when  the  voice  was  out,  the 
tenor  singer  would  withdraw  from  the  stage ; 
but  if  there  ever  was  such  a  time,  it  was  so 
far  back  into  antiquity  that  the  memory  of 
to-day's  critics  runneth  not  to  that  effect.  It 
is  rarely,  however,  that  a  great  singer  of 
any  class  appears  before  the  public  with  so 
slight  a  vestige  of  his  former  power  as  Sig- 
nor  Mario  displays.  As  a  coincidence, 
perhaps,  he  is  accompanied  on  the  present 
tour  by  Mile.  Patti,  who  is  all  voice,  while 
Mario  is  all  "  method."  The  combination 
inevitably  suggests  to  the  listener  (if  he  be 
not  too  reverent  of  ancient  reputations)  the 
rather  amusing  parlor  game  of  "  dumb  or- 
ator," wherein  one  person  does  all  the  vo- 
cal part,  while  another,  concealed  behind 
him,  does  all  the  gesticulating.  If  Mile. 
Patti  could  furnish  the  vocalization,  while 
Signor  Mario  did  the  "  masterly  phrasing" 
and  all  that,  perhaps  the  arrangement  would 
prove  an  artistic  success.  A  financial  suc- 
cess it  was  not,  in  Chicago;  though  this 
was  perhaps  due  to  the  horse  catarrh,  rath- 
er than  to  any  head  or  throat  troubles  of 
the  principal  "star." 
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THE    REBUILDING. 


SOME  idea  has  been  conveyed  in  the 
foregoing  paragraphs  concerning  the 
genera]  progress  of  the  rebuilding  of  Chi- 
cago. What  has  already  been  said,  howev- 
er, refers  more  especially  to  the  obstacles 
which  have  arisen  in  the  path  of  the  re- 
builders.  In  spite  of  those  obstacles,  the 
finishing  touches  are  now  being  placed  up- 
on hundreds  of  magnificent  stores  —  too 
magnificent,  the  croakers  say,  for  business 
to  be  done  in  them  remuneratively.  The 
three  most  conspicuous  of  the  new  build- 
ings —  the  Rock  Island  Railway  depot,  the 
Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  and  the  Sherman 
House  —  have  lately  reared  their  stately 
domes  above  all  surrounding  structures, 
and  their  architecture  is  the  object  of  gen- 
eral admiration.  They  all  have  roofs  of 
the  Mansard  pattern,  but  in  each  case  the 
outside  material  is  fire-proof. 

Two  new.  railroad  edifices  of  immense 
area  are  announced  as  about  to  be  com- 
menced. These  are  the  passenger  stations 
of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railway, 
to  occupy  the  large  square  bounded  by 
Clark,  LaSalle,  Kinzie,  and  North  Water 
streets,,  on  the  North  Side,  and  of  the 
Pittsburgh  and  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  railways,  on  the  present 
grounds  of  those  companies,  extending 
from  Madison  to  Adams  streets  and  from 
Canal  street  to  the  river.  Both  of  these 
are  to  be  elegant  and  permanent  structures; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  they  replace 
inferior  buildings. 

Chicago  is  also  to  have  a  Crystal  Palace, 
if  plans  now  perfectly  matured  do  not  mis- 
carry. The  palace  at  Sydenham  covers  an 
area  of  nine   acres.     The   Chicago  enter- 


prise cannot  quite  be  reckoned  on  as  a  ri- 
val to  that,  for  its  dimensions  are  to  be  only 
600  feet  in  length  by  250  feet  in  breadth. 
This  latter  dimension  is  in  fact  the  length 
of  a  transept,  the  wings  being  only  100  feet 
in  breadth.  The  whole  is  to  cost  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars,  and  to  be  completed 
by  the  second  anniversary  of  the  great  fire. 
The  architect's  plans  are  already  complet- 
ed. The  building  is  to  be  located  on  the 
fair  grounds  adjoining  the  Union  Stock 
Yards,  and  is  one  of  two  enterprises  pro 
jected  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  in 
Chicago  a  permanent  Exposition  building 
such  as  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  have  so 
successfully  maintained  for  the  past  two  or 
three  years. 

Of  the  churches  which  were  burnt  down 
or  converted  into  "houses of  merchandise" 
by  the  fire,  nearly  all  will  be  very  soon  re- 
placed. Several  of  those  on  Michigan  and 
Indiana  avenues  have  already  assumed  an 
imposing  aspect.  The  edifice  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  (consolidated  with 
Calvary),  now  externally  completed,  is  of 
red  brick  and  Lake  Superior  sandstone, 
and  is  architecturally  a  success.  Its  cost 
when  finished  will  be  $135,000.  Of  St. 
Paul's  church  (Universalist),  the  walls,  of  a 
dark  limestone  with  coursings  of  while, 
have  already  attained  a  considerable  height. 
It  promises  to  present  a  very  bold  and 
pleasing  appearance,  especially  when  sur- 
mounted by  its  tower  and  spire,  stretching 
up  to  the  height  of  250  feet.  This  edifice 
will  not  be  completed  much  within  a  year. 
The  other  church  edifices  under  construc- 
tion or  projected  are  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion in  detail. 
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HOME  INS.  CO.,  OF  N.  Y. 
The  Home  Ins.  Co.  was  organized  in 
the  year  1853,  and  has  continued  to  flour- 
ish and  grow  stronger  with  the  years  it  has 
been  in  existence.  The  losses  of  the  Home 
in  this  city  amounted  to  over  3 2, 000, 000, 
and  none  met  their  liabilities  more  prompt- 
ly and  cheerfully  than  this  company.  These 
facts  are  sufficient  to  inspire  the  fullest  con- 
fidence in  the  fidelity  and  stability  of  this 
company.  The  Home  extends  its  risks  to 
the  property  of  other  lands,  and  a  branch 
is  established  in  Europe,  and  subordinate 
agencies  are  permanently  opened  in  Aus- 
tria, Belgium,  England,  France,  Gernany, 
Holland,  and  Russia.  The  home  and  for- 
eign agencies  of  the  Home  may  be  consid- 
ered on  a  basis  as  firm  as  our  Great  North 
American  Republic.  A  company  that  has 
been  able  promptly  to  cancel  all  the  extra- 
ordinary demands  made  upon  it  by  the  great 
and  numerous  fires  of  the  autumn  of  187 1, 
and  especially  by  the  unparalleled  ordeal 
through  which  Chicago  has  passed,  may 
fear  no  future  conflagration  while  earth  and 
time  shall  last. 


PHENIX  INS.  CO.  OF  BROOKLYN. 
The  first  insurance  money  paid  011  ac- 
count of  our  great  conflagration  was  receiv- 
ed by  Messrs.  Hart,  Asten  &  Co.,  from  the 
Phenix  of  Brooklyn.  One  hundred  and 
sixty-four  policies  from  the  Phenix  were  in 
the  hands  of  losers  of  all  classes ;  all  these 
were  promptly  paid  as  fast  as  the  claims 
could  be  adjusted.  This  the  managers  of 
this  excellent  company  were  able  to  accom- 
plish without  calling  in  any  of  its  loans  or 
disposing  of  any  of  its  securities.  This 
company  has  sustained  a  good  reputation 
for  a  number  of  years,  during  which  time 
it  has  paid  losses  aggregating  more  than 
$8,000,000.  Yet  in  all  this  time  it  has 
been  not  only  increasing  in  wealth,  but  in 


skill  and  experience,  and  all  the  elements 
requisite  to  constitute  it  one  of  the  most  re- 
liable insurance  companies  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  AMERICAN 
FIRE  INS.  CO'S.,  OF  PHILA. 
It  is  with  pleasure  we  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  Penn.  and  American 
Fire  Ins.  Co's.,  of  Phila.,  represented  by  W. 
H.  Cunningham.  At  no  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  Chicago  and  the  Northwest  have 
our  people  needed  reliable  insurance  com- 
panies more  than  at  the  present  time.  The 
past  has  taught  our  people  to  look  only  to 
the  solid  reality  —  a  paid  -  up  capital,  and 
that  capital  securely  protected,  protected 
as  honestly  as  the  capital  itself  is  intended 
to  protect.  Argument  is  entirely  unneces- 
sary to  prove  that  these  companies  are  first- 
class  in  every  respect ;  and  our  intelligent 
business  men  are  not  slow  to  recognize  and 
appreciate  the  qualities  which  give  univer- 
sal prestige  and  respect  to  good  companies. 


CONTINENTAL  INS.  CO.,  OF  N.  Y. 
The  Continental  Insurance  Company,  of 
New  York,  by  a  system  of  reserving  75 
per  cent,  of  their  earnings  as  a  contingent 
fund,  were  enabled  in  the  great  fire,  on  a 
capital  of  $500,000,  to  pay  $1,500,000  in 
losses,  without  any  assessment  or  delay. 
This  company  now  have  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000,  and  a  surplus  .of  $1,250,000. 
Its  cash  assets  are  $2,509,526.27  ;  liabili- 
ties (including  capital  stock),  $1,223,384.- 
56;  surplus,  $1,286,141.71.  It  was  organ- 
ized in  December,  1852.  Messrs.  O.  W. 
Barrett  &  Co.,  agents  of  this  company, 
at  120  LaSalle  street  (Oriental  Building), 
also  represent  several  other  first-class  com- 
panies, that  have  placed  their  agencies  in 
their  hands  since  the  fire. 
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OUR  NEW  COMMERCIAL  PALACES. 

The  building  shown  in  our  annexed  en- 
graving stands  but  a  few  feet  from  that  now 
used  as  a  post  office,  and  which,  as  the  then 
Wabash  avenue  Methodist  Church,  after 
losing  one  of  its  towers  in  the  fire,  was 
permitted  to  stand  as  a  barrier  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  southern  and  most  beautiful 
residence  portion  of  the  city.  The  build- 
ing shown  in  the  engraving  was  commenc- 


ed by  Wm.  B.  Pierce  in  the  month  follow- 
ing, for  Messrs.  Biggs,  Spencer  &  Co., 
dealers  in  Cutlery  and  Firearms,  and  Abram 
French  &  Co.,  dealers  in  China  and  Glass 
ware  —  names  familiar  to  most  of  us  in  the 
eventful  mercantile  history  of  our  city,  as 
well  as  that  of  Boston,  where  the  house  of 
Abram  French  &  Co.  was  first  established, 
in  1822.  Recently,  the  rapid  development 
of  the  West,  added  to  the  increasing  mag- 


nitude of  their  interests  in  this  city,  neces-    1    whose    members 
sitated  the  opening  of  the  Chicago  branch,    |    with     Chicago     s 


have     been    identified 
nee     1855,    and     well 
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LAKESIDE  MISCELLANY. 


Where  shall  profitable  investments  be  made, 
if  not  with  those  who  have  given  to  their 
own  branch  of  busine*s  the  earnest  labor 
and  patient  study  of  many  years,  and  who, 
by  continued  residence  in  foreign  markets, 
and  ever  new  and  elegant  designs,  secure 
always  the  best  article  at  the  lowest  cost? 


A  WELL-KNOWN  ESTABLISHMENT. 
Every  old  resident  of  Chicago  will  re- 
member the  familiar  firm  name  of  G.  T. 
Belding  &  Co.,  dealers  in  Ready  -  Made 
Clothing  and  Gents'  Furnishing  Goods. 
The  house  was  established  in  1857,  and 
was  the  first  to  introduce  in  Chicago  a  real- 
ly fine  class  of  ready  made  clothing,  sell- 
ing only  the  goods  manufactured  by  the 
celebrated  firm  of  James  Wilde,  Jr.,  &  Co., 
of  New  York.  In  February,  1870,  the 
firm  was  changed  to  Edwards,  Bluett  & 
Co.  —  the  members  of  the  latter  firm  hav- 
ing all  been  associated  with  the  house  of 
G.  T.  Belding  &  Co.  since  it  was  estab- 
lished. Immediately  after  the  Great  Fire, 
by  which  the  extensive  establishment  of  this 
firm,  located  at  the  corner  of  Dearborn  and 
Randolph  streets,  was  destroyed,  one  of  the 
partners,  Mr.  Bluett,  started  for  New  York, 
and  in  ten  days  had  re  •  opened  at  their 
present  quarters,  under  the  Sherman  House, 
with  a  good  and  well  -  selected  stock  for 
the  winter  trade.  They  have  also  Conduct- 
ed a  branch  establishment  at  376  State 
street.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  their 
enterprise  ^nd  good  business  management 
have  been  handsomely  rewarded,  and  that 
the  business  of  this  house  for  the  past  year 
has  been  largely  in  excess  of  that  of  any 
year  previous,  and  it  is  increasing  constant- 
ly. The  firm  have  made  arrangements  for 
a  spacious  store  in  one  of  the  best  locations 
on  the  South  Side,  and  expect  to  occupy  it 
during  the  next  summer.  Their  depart- 
ment of  ready  made  clothing  and  furnish- 
ing goods  embraces  everything  desirable 
for  men's  and  boys' wear;  while  their  cus- 


tom department,  located  at  their  West  Side 
establishment,  turns  out  garments  made  in 
the  best  and  latest  styles,  from  a  choice 
stock  of  goods.  No  house  in  the  city,  in 
their  line,  stands  higher  than  Messrs.  Ed- 
wards, Bluett  &  Co. ;  and  their  success  is 
the  legitimate  result  of  enterprise  and  fair 
dealing  towards  their  customers. 


THE  UNDERWRITERS'  AGENCY  OF  N.Y. 
opened  their  adjusting  office  the  day  after 
the  fire,  and  every  facility  in  perfecting 
proofs  of  loss  was  rendered  their  patrons. 
After  two  months'  diligent  attention  to  the 
claims  of  our  citizens,  they  had  adjusted 
and  paid  all  losses,  amounting  to  over 
$1*000,000,  being  the  first  to  finish  the 
work.  A  testimonial  from  the  leading  busi- 
ness houses  of  the  Northwest,  sufferers  by 
the  late  fire,  was  presented  to  this  agency 
on  account  of  their  prompt  and  equitable 
mode  of  transacting  business.  James  B. 
Floyd  is  the  agent  for  Chicago  and  vicini- 
ty, located  at  No.  168  LaSalle  street. 


FIRST  CLASS  FURNITURE. 
If  the  future  homes  of  Chicagoans  are 
not  well  supplied  with  useful  and  elegant 
furniture,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  enter- 
prise on  the  part  of  our  well  established 
manufacturers  of  these  matters  of  domestic 
and  commercial  requirement.  The  old  and 
favorite  house  of  Sampson,  Gilbert  & 
Co.  are  now  settled  in  their  immense  es- 
tablishment, 267  and  269  Wabash  avenue, 
where  every  species  of  domestic  or  busi- 
ness furniture  can  be  found.  In  variety  of 
style,  excellence  of  workmanship,  and  vol- 
ume of  stock,  this  house  will  fairly  com- 
pare with  any  first-class  furniture  estab- 
lishment in  the  United  States.  The  five 
stories  of  their  beautiful  building  contain 
each  an  area  of  7,245  square  feet,  accom 
modating  a  stock  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars. 
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INSURE  WITH 

H.  S.  TIFFANY  &  CO. 

Office  No.  186  &  188  La  Salle  St., 
CHICAGO. 


REPRESENTING  THESE  STERLING  AND  RELIABLE 
COMPANIES : 

North  Missouri  Insurance  Co.       Assets,       $843,228.00 
Allemannia  Ins.  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,    "  262,264.88 

Millville  Insurance  Co.,  N.  J.,  "  974,162.74 

All  Losses  Promptly  Adjusted  and  Paid  at 
their  Agency. 


DR.  JOHN  C.  FULLER, 


DENTIST, 


IN  PRACTICE  AT 


400  WABASH  AVENUE. 
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1872.  Summer  Arrangement.  1872. 

The  Direct  Route  East  in  connection  with  the 

New  York  Central  and  Erie  Railways. 

Michigan  Central  &  Great  Western  Railways 

FOUR    DAILY    EXPRESS    TRAINS 
With  l*ii 1 1  tn si n    I'iilnrt'  <  ur*,  through  In 

DETROIT,  N.  FALLS,  BUFFALO,  ROCHESTER,  ALBANY, 
NEW   YORK  atitl   HOHTOS. 


5.15 


6     AAA.  M -MAIL  AND  EXPRESS.     Duih 
m\J\J    with  ;<ll   Loc»l   Road*  in    Miiln 

9AA    A    IK— SPECIALS     i    a   BOSTON  I, 
wVJKJ  day.     Arrive*  it  I  Petroil  H.45  i\  m 

:ii->; ii  .'  Rochester  7  15   \    m.;  Albany  U.80  r   u 

Boston,  11  Sew  York  via  Erie  Itnilwin  1K40  r  m.     Tins    I 

nilit  cur  I >n\  Parlor  < 'urn  attached, 
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NYw  York  MX)  i.  m  .  Snringtield  fl.40  \,  m  00  \.  m. ; 

Eric  Railway*?.  00  v.  m     Host* mi  SOU  p>  vi    Tlii-  Train  hn- 
sinjii!  nrtiGil  fnuu  Chic'H^o  to  NVw  \ 

New  York  Central  R  R..  and  the  celebrated  Hun-I   I 
md  Roctabdter. 

9     A  A    '*    M.— NIGHT    EXPRESS.      t>:iil\,  > 
■  VI  W    Arrives  at   Detroit   J  peusiuii   I: 

&80f>    M.;  Rochester  8.otl  i\  M.;  Albany  IS.UO  a    m .  ;  Xrw   Ynrd 

i     \,  u  York  via  Eric  Railway   12.  Hi  r.    m       I' 
i hi-  Train  from  Detroit  to 

THROUGH  TICKETS  to  Boston  via   Eric  Rail 
price  as  via  other  lines, 

AH  Trains uf  this  Line  arc  equipped  with  the  WEKTrxunoi 
Ihe  Miller  Platform. 

isk  for  Tickets  via  Michigan  Central  and  <  in  ai   \Vc*u 
M  Tickel  Offia 

pen,  imd  al  23d  S 
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Pittsliurfili,  FtWayne  and  Chicago  Railway 

PeiuiMjrlvaiiifl  (Vntnil  It*  It. 

61  Miles  the  Shortest  Line  from  Chicago  to  New  York.  61 
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J.  V  Kri  I7LLOUIHI,  Iknl  Manager, 

PlTTBBI  lt< . if 

Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis  Railway, 

THE    ONLY    ROUTE    TO 

Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville. 

.*;."»  Mile*  tin-  Shortest  I%hiiU'  hi  Cincinnati, 

1^  Milt*  the  Sliartewt  Route  tu  Cincinnati  *v  Loui*vil!t\ 
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■'I,.-.   II HlOll.   WllOCUllg  p     h:,M..n.     • 

•  life,  nJI  poll  ll  runt  SimMi,  it,  Ohfll,  I tu1i.ii i.t .  k.  imn  \k\  3ii,r|  \  ll 

QUICK,  DIRECT,  AND  ONLY  ALL  RAIL  ROUTE  TO 
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Pullman  Palace  Day  ami  Steeping  Cara 

.h  to  Colmuliiif  without  -  Uktl  iitcoui|>aii>  all  Sight  Train-  i» 

tweeu  i  i  Cincinnati  or  Intliaiutpolfo. 

-  ma  V  .  (    &  si    Urate  ft'j  (Pan  Handle  Route)  n  tin* 

<  omprmv'-  *irtirrs  i,,  Chicago,  ,n,|  tin  prinVijml  Kuilrond  OfMctn*  in  the  N . , r H i  mid 

&L  infill* ••■%.! 
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Celebrated  Cincinnati  Fire  and  Burglar- Proof 
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and  Bank  Locks. 

D.  S.  COVERT,  General  Agent, 

W.  B.  AVERY,  l»t«  with  ferwillinr  &  Co. 
57  State  Street,  CHICAGO. 


Read  the  following,  selected  from  hundreds  of  testimonial*  in  oar  possession  from  the  leading  business  firms  in  fhka*» 
who  were  using  our  Safes— originals  at  my  office. 


Chicago,  Nov.  7.  1871. 
Mr.  D.  S.  C  overt. 

Dear  Sir:— The  Diebold  &  Kienzle's  Safe  we 
had  in  our  etore.  No.  205  South  Water  Street, 
remained  in  the  ruiws  after  the  fire  of  the  9th 
nit.  five  days.  The  books  and  papers  were  all 
well  preserved,  and  In  good  condition  for  use. 
GILBERT  HUBBARD  &  CO. 

D.  S.  Covert, 

Dear  Sir:— I  had  a  Safe  of  your  make  in  the 
Oriental  Building,  which,  on  opening,  after  the 
lire,  showed  the  contents  in  good  condition. 
The  test  was  very  severe,  as  the  heat  in  this 
building  wan  excessive. 

HIRAM  WHEELER. 


•OUT  OF  OVER  SIX  HUNDRED  SAFES." 
D.  S.  Covert. 

Dear  Sir:— Since  the  Great  Fire  I  have  been 
engaged  largely  in  taking  Safes  from  the  ruins. 
I  have  already  taken  out  over  six  hundred  of 
different  kinds,  and  of  them  Diebold  &  Kienzlc's 
have  stood  far  the  best. 

R.  HENDERSON,  153  Mather-st. 

Mewr*.  Diebold  &  Kicnzle: 

Had  a  Diebold,  Bahmann  A:  Co.  Safe  in  ray 
office.  No.  21  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  use 
some  years.     It  was  subjected  to  the  intense 


Wis.  Div.  C.  &  N.  W.  Railwav.        f 
Superintendent's  Office. 
Chicago.  Nov.  6,  1871.  S 
D.  S.  Covert, 

Dear  Sir:— I  had  one  of  Diebold  &  KienzleV 
Fire  and  Burglar  Proof  Safes  in  my  office  at  the 
Wells-st.  Depot,  which  passed  through  the  ereat 
Fire,  and,  although  the  intense  heat  warped  tho 
outside  plates  badly,  on  opening  I  found  the 
contents  in  first-rate  condition.  I  shall  want 
another  soon. 

ARTHITt  A.  HOBART.  Div.  Snpt. 


1).  S.  Covert. 

Dear  Sir:— We  had  a  Diebold  &  Kicuzle  Safe 
in  our  warehouse.  No.  16  Lake-st.  which  passed 
through  the  Great  Fire,  and  was  opened  five 
days  after.  The  heat  was  very  great,  but  we 
found  all  our  Iwoks  and  papers  iu  good  legible 
condition.  KING  BROS.  &  CO. 


Chicago.  Oct.  27,  1871. 
D.  S.  Covert,  ' 

Dear  Sir:— The  Safe  of  Diebold  &  KienzleV 
make,  in  our  store,  162  State-st,  came  out  very 
finely  from  the  great  fire,  and,  preserved  all  its 
contents  to  us  in  good  order.     We  consider  the 
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Part  1. — The  IiKxkral  Outlook. 


ONE  YEAR  AFTER,     .Im/rtyv  S/unmm    -  nAi 
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EFFECT  OF  THE  FIRE  UPON  REAL 
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CHICAGO  AND  ITS  RAILWAYS.  /).  <  . 
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Fart  II. — Rebuilding  of  the  City. 
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RECONSTRUCTION— PUBLIC  WORKS 
AND  BUILDINGS— CHURCHES  AND 
SCHOOLS—  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS. 
/■rank  Gilbert 261 
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AMUSEMENTS,  ARTS,  AND  SCIENCE. 
y.  B.  Kit  union 317 

HOW    UNITY  CHURCH   HAS   FARED. 
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EaUit, 

PIANOS 


Seventy -five  Premiums  Awarded  for  BEST  PIANO. 

20,000  have  been  Manufactured  and  are  now  in  Use. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.  Piano  desire  lo  PLACK  A 
FEW  FACTS  before  an  intelligent  community.  Thev  claim  ability  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  their  instrument  among  ALL  RIVAL  Pf  ANOS.  aud  invite  A  MO 
MENT  OF  ATTENTION  from  those  contemplating  a  thoughtful  ami  caution- 
investment  of  money  in  Pianos  to  the  following  extracts  selected  from  n  l«r«:e  num- 
ber of  letters  from  German  masters  whose  names  are  IMMORTAL,  and  wliw 
professional  opinions  stand  for  the  HIGHEST  MODERN  AUTHORITY  in  mu-ic: 


**  It  is  the  most  admirable  instrument  ever 
made."  Fit  an  z  Liszt, 

First  of  Living  Pianist*. 
"I  pronounce   the  Instrument  the  best  and 
richest  In  sound  I  have  ever  heard." 

Prop.  E.  Fu.  Richtbb. 
Composer  and  Teacher  Leipzig  Conservatory. 
14  The  most  exquisite  instrument  I  ever  played 
on."  Dr.  Tukodorb  Kuli.ak, 

Court  Pianist,  Berlin. 
"  In  roundness  and  strength  of  tone  it  repre- 
sents the  perfection  of  musical  mechanism. " 
Joseph  Joachem, 
Chief  Director  Berlin  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 

•*  Unites  all  the  brilliant  qualities  of  the  most 
exquisite  modern  key  instruments.    It  surpasses 
all  the  other  productions  of  art  of  this  kind." 
A.  W.  (Jottschalk, 
Court  Organist,  Weimar. 
44  These  Piano*  are  as  nearly  absolute  perfec- 
tion a»  it.  is  possible  for  the  instrument  to  be 
brought."  Franz  Abt, 

German  Song  Writer. 

44  They  perfectly  satisfy  every  demand  made 
regarding  touch,  delicacy  of  expression  and 
power  of  tone."  Franz  Brndel, 

Pupil  of  Liszt. 
44  This  Piano  bids  defiance  to  all  competition, 
both  among  our  o  *n  best  instruments  and  those 
of  America,  as  Stein  way  and  others." 

Gust.  Reichardt, 
Chief  Musical  Director  Prussian  Court. 


44  It  excited  my  astonishment.  It  surpa*?***  in 
power  and  fullness  of  tone  all  other  instrument* 
which  I  have  ever  heard."      Joseph  Grs<;i.. 

Musical  Director  Prussian  Court 

44  The  best  Piano  I  ever  saw  in  my  life-    Tlu'y 

far  excel  all  other  manufactures."  *  H.  J*aro.  * 

Royal  Prussian  Musical  Director. 

44 1  can  only  wish  that  such  exquisite  Piano* 
may  soon  be  generally  known  and  find  their  way 
to  all  Germauy."  Ferdinand  David. 

Composer  and  Teacher  Leipzig  Conservatory 

44 1  can  conscientiously  assure  .von  that  I  never 
before  heard  so  perfect  an  instrument." 

Jules  De  Swert, 
Royal  Concert  Master.  Berlin. 
44  Ii  is  the  nearest  perfection  of  anythins  of 
the  kind  I  have  ever  wen  and  examine*!." 

W.   SAl  BR. 

Leading  Organ  Manufacturer  of  EurojK*. 
44  The  best  instrument  I  ever  played  on,  in 
tone  and  mechanical  workmanship."' 

Anton  I  rsprich. 
Composer.  Frankfort-on  the-Mwiu. 
44  A  production  of  art  of  the  very  first  order, 
ttuch  as  ha*  wrer  before  been  brought  to  fkU 
country  "  J-  Nbu-issov, 

Court  Pianist.  8t.  Petersburg. 
44 1  am  very  proud  to  hear  it  said  In  this  land 
of  musicians  that  .so  admirable  a  piano  ha*  never 
been  manufactured  In  Germany. 

George  Bancroft. 
American  Legation.  Berlin. 


In  addition  to  these  explicit  and  concise  testimonials  by  Foreign  Masters,  which  would  seem  to 
place  the  HALLET  A  DAVIS  PIANO  above  all  question  of  precedence  and  superiority.  *i™J;r 
professional  endorsements  of  its  general  superiority  are  given  in  the  written  opinions  or  the  lead 
Fng  Pianists  and  Organists  of  the  United  States,  Including  the  names  of  a  thousand  Teachers*  and 
Professors  of  Music lu  our  leading  Academies  and  Seminaries. 
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OSCAR  Wt  BAHBETT. 


GEO.  W     MO^TLIOM^H 


0.  W.BARRETT  &  CO.'S 

Insurance  Agency 


190  11  HALLE  STREET. 


ORIENTAL  BUILDING. 


CHICAGO. 


Coilti«ltllll*ll    llisunnin'   (  o..    \.    1.  MrnlijiiiK    Inslirftl.CC    1o,,    tftWftrib 

EfcfJlftage  hiMimur*'  Ioh  N.  Y.  IVnplrV  ItiHiiranw  I  «nip*> .  Nnrartt* 

r^wen1!  RtAllgtoril'  Ins.  Ca.  X.  lr.       Haii.it    tttKiiniM'C   Company,    V  ITi 


Representing  $5,000,000.00. 


PHENIX 

INSI  KANCK     CO>II»A>  Y. 

<  >F    BR<  m  >KI,VN. 

Cash  Assets,  $1,900,000. 

LOSSES    PAID    IN    TWENTY    YEARS.    $8,00O,0O0,( 
K.   S.   J'RITCHELL,  Local  Agent    for    <  hicafW, 

and  Special  Agent  for  Illinois,  Wisi-on.iii,  Mmnwotii  &  EauU'rn  lew*. 

12  7  it*  St  1. 1  /■:  St  it/:/:  r.       -       Cn  /  i 

Tliv  Timmv.  ••»    liltooKI.IX  i>  «»m«  ul  I  Ik 
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M'l Tt'TION  -    -        -        -        -        -        _  4,- 
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Fifth  Year! 


i'ROHPBVTl  H  FOB   1*7  - 


THE 


Ninth  Volume! 


THE  GREAT 

LITERARY  MAGAZINE  OP  THE  INTERIOR, 


\  S.  I  H  I  M 
FIRJfl    I   I    \>> 

I'Oi'l  t  \k*\i  -u,  A/INK  it  >  K  TB8   PEOPLE. 

NEW  SERIAL  STORY, 

I  ill      I    \  K  I   -II  >l         11  .    I  Kltlctl 

The    M  i i. i. kin    in    i  m    CJ  \kki-i  : 
A  STORY  OF  WARSAW. 

It  i 

i    1  11 1     l.Al 

Record  of   Progress  in  Chicago, 

■ 

n  lime  tbc  fmblli  ai 

A  Scries  of  Illustrated  Artick 

[y\  M  kll'l  \\  I  LINKN  I    ililb,    roWN.s 
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THE  LAKESIDE  ADVERTISER, 


The  GUIDE  is  now  published  Quarterly. 
28  Cents  pays  for  the  year,  four  numbers, 
which  is  not  half  the  cost  Those  who  after- 
wards send  money  to  the  amount  of  One  Dol- 
lar or  more  for  Seed*  may  also  order  Twenty- 
five  cents  worth  extra— the  price  paid  for  the 
Guide. 

The  January  number  is  beautiful,  giving  plans 
for  making  RURAL  HOMES,  designs 
for   Dining  Table    Decorations, 

Window  Gardens,  &C  and  containing 
a  mass  of  information  Invaluable  to  the  lover 
of  flowers.  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Pages,  on 
fine  tinted  paper,  some  Five  Hundred  Engrav- 
ings and  a  superb  Colored  Plate  «fc  Chrotno 
Cover.  The  first  edition  of  Two  Hundred 
Thousand  just  printed  In  English  and  German, 
and  ready  to  send  out 

JAMES  VICS,  Bochister,  N.  7. 


THE 


Dr.  EGGLESTON, 


The  popular  author  of  "The  Hoosier  School- 
master" and  "The  End  of  the  World/1  will 
write  a 

NEW  STORY 

for  Boys  and  Girls,  commencing  in  Jan,  1873, 
and  continuing  through  the  year,  in 

THE  SCHOLAR. 

There  will  be  a  new  department  called  Curi- 
ous Things,  and  Prof.  Peabody  will  write  a 
scries  entitled  the  Miseromeope  Club,  The 
Magazine  will  be  enlarged  to  32  Pages,  "' 

Send  10  cents  for  sample  copy.  Single  sub- 
scriptions $1.20  per  year.  Clubs  of  10  or  more 
80  cents  per  year. 

Adams,  Blae^mer  &  Lyon  Pub,  Co.* 

CHICAGO. 


DR.  JOHN  C.  FULLER, 

Imperial      dentist, 
Restaurant 


IN  PRACTICE   AT 


400  WABASH  AVENUE. 


51  South  Canal  St. 

RE-OPENED  under  a" new 

management  and  with 

Popular  Prices. 


BOBBIN'S  I 
HILD'S  \ 
OMMEN 


Agents 
Wanted 


OMMENTATOR 

ON  TH1  BIBLI. 

FOR    THE    HOME    CIRCLE. 

1*00  page*.  MO  Bagrarlnga.    The  bent  enterprise  of  the  yew 
for  Agent*.   Brery  family  will  have  It.    Nothlngllkeltnow 
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TSE  LAKESIDE  ADVERTISER. 


SELECT  THE  BEST. 


The  time  to  subscribe  for  your  Dally  or  Weekly  newspaper  Id  the  present,  and  the  »es* 
papers  to  subscribe  for  are  the 

(^Jhicago  ^\^eekly  ]VJail, 


AND  THE 


Da^y  Evening  ]VJaiL 


Independent  in  Politics. 

Containing  the  Latest  News. 

Choice  Literary  Selections. 
Able  Editorials. 

And  all  that  goes  to  make  np  a  first  clam  daily  and  weekly  metropolitan  newspaper. 

Terms  of  Subscription  : 
the  weekly  hail, 

Single  oopy,  six  months,  75c;  Single  oopy,  one  year,  $1.60;  Five  copies,  one 
year,  $6.26;  Ten  copies,  one  year,  $12.00;  Twenty  copies,  one  year,  $20.00. 
Single  anbacriptiona  may  be  added  at  club  rates  after  clnb  Is  formed. 
Postmasters  may  retain  15  per  cent  on  all  subscriptions. 

THE  DAILY  EVENING  MAIL. 

THE  CHEAPEST  DAILY  PAPER  IN  THE  NORTHWEST. 
Fifty  cents  a  Month.    Biz  Dollars  a  year. 


Send  for  Specimen  Copies. 

Address  all  orders  and  remittances  to 
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Special  Announcement. 

\KU     hKl'ARTMKN  I, 

» 
i 

A  it,  M  usic  ami  the  I  )nim;i. 

M  lii«  I 


TERMS  OF   THE  LAKESIDE. 
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t%      SI'FAI   tl     I  \l>9   <  /    I//.N   / 

I  m  itIJ   subscribers   for    I873,    who  lil    thy 

■  out  timing  ilu  u)>  ryj  I-  R  1  I 

b'<  liiibtr    l,i»nil     YsreiiU    tYjiiHwl — to  whoui  Iikilu  «   \- 
tl  ill  U    pawl       \ 

Address  I    1   mv\  mum.  \  1  m  ,  r?  hi  ishj  kn 

ji    South  I  I    I  •  h    u  ,< ) 
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HALLET.  DAVIS  &  CO. 

FIA1TOS. 


Seventy -five  Premiums  Awarded  for  BEST  PIANO. 

20,000  have  been  Manufactured  and  are  now  in  Use. 


The  maiuilaetiirers  of  the  Hm.i.kt.  Dwis  «fc  Co.  Piano  desire  io  PLA(  K  A 
FLVV  FACTS  hefore  an  inlelliirent  <  -oimuiiiiit  \ .  They  elaim  ahililv  to  pro\e  the 
superioril  v  <>f  their  instrument  anion:!:  ALL  KlVAL  PIANOS.  ami  in\  ile  A  MO 
MKNT  OF  ATTFXTlON  from  those  eonlemplalimr  a  thouirhtful  ami  eaiuioiw 
investment  of  money  in  Pianos,  to  Ihe  follow  inu extraelssvleeted  from  a  lrtr«r*»  iniiu- 
her  of  letters  from  Oerman  Makers  whose  names  are  IMMOllTA  L  ami  whose  pro- 
fessional opinions  Maml  for  the  IIIOIIHST  MoDKUN   Al  TIIOIUTV  in  music: 

"It    i-  the   mo-t    admirable    instrument    c\«-r  **  It  excited  m>  u»toiii«limcnf.     Il  Mirp.'issi-s  in 

power  and  fullness  of  torn  all  other  instruments 
u  hieh  I  have  ever  heard."    .|o-kini  <U  vol. 

Musical  Hirecror  Pru->iau .Court. 

'The  best  Piano  I  ever  -aw  iu  my  lite.     They 

far  excel  all  other  mamifa. •imv»."       H.  S.vtio. 

ttoyul  Pru--ian  Mu-icai  IHreeto<\ 

'•  I  can only  \\  i-h  rhat   -m  h  exquisite  Piano- 

may    mkmi  he    jcnerallv    known  ami    find    flu  it 

v\av  to  all  Lh-nnauv.  Fkisimnwh  Dwm, 

t  ompo-er  and  Teachci  Leipzig  Conservatory. 

•1  can  eon-cientiou~ly  :ihiiv\imi  line  I  never 
hefore  heard  -o  perfect  an   111*11  umeut." 

•It  I  K-  f)K  S\\  KKT. 

Po\al  Cihioti   Mufl'-r.  Berlin 
'It  i-  the  nt'iiivM  ]>.  rfi  ( rion  of  auuhiuir  of 
tin-  kind  I  haw  i\  cr  -ecu  ami  examined 

W    S.\l  F.K. 

Pea  dim:  Or.raii  Manufacturer  of  Kurope 
•The   he-t    instrument    I   e\er*plaved   on.  in 
lorn- anil  mechanical  workmanship." 

Anton  I  n»rm*«  a. 
Composer.  Fraukfort-on  the-Maiu 
•A   production  of  Art  of  tin-  \er\  first  ordee 
stirh    »/*    Uh*    i,i  rtr   l»J>>r>    bv,t    intwtjh/    tn    this 
i  nt! ill l  >/."  .1.   \hlH~-OV. 

(  ourt  Pianist,  ^t.  Petersham. 
••  I  am  very  proud  to  hear  it  -aid  in  this  Uunl 
ot  imi-ii  t :  i  i  i  js*  thai  so  admirable  a  phum  lia»  nev  «r 
In-fii  manufactured  m  Germany.* 

Gioiao  B\\<  norr. 
American  Legation,  Berlin 


mad«'."'  Fnwz  Liszt, 

First  of  lav  in-  I'kimM*. 
"I    pronounce   the   instrument  the    hot  ;in<l 
richest  in  sound  I  have  ever  h<  aid." 

Puok.  F.  Fu.  IO<  iin:i{. 
<  oni|M»-cr  and  Teacher  Leipzig  t  tnisrv.iion, 
•'I'll.'  uio-t  e\<pii-ite  instrument  1  ever  pla.ved 
mi."  I»u.  Tui;oi>oKh:  Kt  i.lak. 

Court  Pianist,  Berlin. 
••  In  roundm-—  ami  -ir.»e_:th  of  torn-  it  repre 
sent-  th<   p'  it'-enon  of  musical  mechanism." 

do-KIMI    Jo\«  HKM. 

rhief  hi-vc'or  Uriliti  [{oval  \cadcin\   of  Mn-ic 
•    I  'idle-  all  'he  hrilltaut  tpialilii'.-  of  th<-  mont 
.•\'|i.i-i'.'  mod.  in  k'v  in-trmneut!-     It  ^nr|.;is>l-- 
all  the  other  production-  of  art  of  this  kiml  " 

V.    \V.   (IdT'H  If  ALU. 

«  ourt  Organist.  \\  cimar. 
"  'I'hesr  Piano- arc  a- marly    ah^olut*    perfec- 
tion a-   it   j>  po-sjhi,.   f«,r   the"  instrument   to  be 
hroii'jht."  I'uvn/.  A  in-. 

(ieitmiu  Son -j  Writer. 
'•'Ihcv   perfectly   -:ai-f\    even    deiiunid    made 
O'L'tirdinu'    toudi.    delii  a.  v     <»t    f\|nv« ion    ami 
jiower  ot   ton-'."  Fi;  v\/.  IbNjtKi.. 

Pupil  <»f  F.is/t 
•The  Piano  ldd- (leiiauce  to  ;dl  competition. 
hoth  auioiiu  our  ow  n  hc-i  in-f niineiit s  and  those 
of    \imiii  a.  as  Meinw  ay  and  other-." 

C,t  -i ,  lo.u  iL\ta>r. 
''Id<  I    Musical  Director  I'ru-si.iu  Coutl. 


In  addition  to  the-*-  explicit  and  comd-e  fe-timoni.ds  h\  For«-i^n  Masters,  w  hich  would  seem  tt» 
place  Urn  HVLLKT  \  D\\>  PIW'o  ahove  all  .|Ue-!ioii  or  precedence  and  Hipenorlty.  sitnilai 
piofe— ional  endorsements  of  it-  -eiicral  -uperioritv  ate  _'I\ eu  in  the  w  ritlen  opinion-  of  the  lead 
m_  pic,:-'-   .mil  « Jrirauist- of  the  t  uite«l  State-,  itu  Iminiir  the  names  of  a  Ihou-and  Tea*  hers  and 

I'l'ni'—"!-  of  \lu-ie  in  our  h'adinu    \cademie-  and  Seminaries. 

These  IIiiiiiih.  Imtli  (.rand  ami  Sijmin.  ran  he  mm-ii  hi  (hlcauo  in  lanri*  iiiimWrH.  with  a 
oirirt)   of  other  iinoiii  tact  arcs,  at  the  Piano  mill  Onmu  WnrrnKmis  «»f 

W_    TAT.    KIMBALL, 

Sole  Northwesterni  Agent. 
HA  HASH   AlUXt  E   ASH    I  nth    STHEET.   filH'AOO.    ILL. 

A  large  assortment  of  NEW  PIANOS  and  ORGANS  to  Rent.     Partien  wish- 
ing to  pay  by  installments  can  be  ueeommodated. 


J       .1.    M'M.IMM.  A    i 
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